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IN South Afeica: 
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/ Information on Departmen 
Publications* 


in South. Africa, the monthly journal of The Bepartmeiih contaiim jujpuUu 
well S^^aientific articles on a variety of agricultural topicB, useful (o Imt.h the farnu'r 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies in form at ion on <to)) 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricixltural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertiHoinenlH should he 
noted :— ' ' . , 

SsihsmiJdon,—Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuaiialand .Proiectorale, Souliu-ni 
Rhodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambiaue, Angola, Belgian Congo, and British 
in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7a. Gd.) per annum, post free, payable in aflvanct'. 

ApjiiUcatiimif, to be snrt to the aovertioieiit Printer, Bo.^nia// Street, 

Pretoria. 

Advertisements.'—The Tariff for^JasHfied Advcrtiscruentsi is; 2d. (two pence) a Wf)r(1 
ivith a minimum of ds. per advertisfel^s jit (p repaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be publi.shed at half the cosf^nf'thc origin al. 

Conditions:—- . 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific liendinga, and only ont' 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(‘2y Advertisements in which prices arc mentioned must cotiiuin the name uud 
address of the advertiser. A nom*de>plume or box nnmbor only is not Bufiicient, 
nnd unless this condition is ’ strictly observed, advertisements will not lu* 
.accepted, 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance wilh the sulijectunnUer 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and c.annot he 
inserted under irrelevant headinga. - 


(4) Displayed, cla-ssified advertkjjmont.s will also bo accepted. Tlic charge, however, 
will be 10ft, per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction for 
repeats.. .. . • *■ 



Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the Government Printei*, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send Uill advertisements direct to the .Government Brinter, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 


Popular Bulletins.—Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the Depart¬ 
ment to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of cost, 
etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria, 

Scientific Publications.—From time to time the different Divisions of the Depariment 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by (hem. 
Other scientific publications issued are : The Onderstepoort Journal 'h Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa ‘‘ Bothalia Entomological Memoirs and the 

Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute ’h Information in regard 
TO these publications is ■ obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service.—The Press of South Africa, is now supplied with, a bulletin of agricultural 
'tuioriBiition for their exclusive use. This information is published fortniglHly by ail news¬ 
papers and otlier journals throughout the country. 

Farmers" Radio Service.— In addition to th© printed infotmation supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment to nxeinbera of the farming community, the- Department, in collaboration with the, 
toith African Broadcasting Corporation, maintains a. daily broadcasting nervicc i,o 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained io the programmes 
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New Year’s Message* 

By the Hoiionrable J. G. N* Strauss, K.C*, Minister of Agriculture 

and Forestry* 





CT ///i jjcav 1945 ^^'Ul he enynived. in capitals on the pages of world ¬ 
ly histovg. It hruughf the end of the most devastating watwuin- 
hand has ever knoicn. For uSj in South Africa, the advent of peace 
holds just as much spiritual, social mid, economic significance as for 
.Countries hjing (doser to the scene of war, since peace does not go 

dotte goar duty. 

NeverflieJess, f must stress the fact that peace is not in itself a 
solution to all our agriculturdl problems. Every war has its after¬ 
math, which must he resisted ivith all the 'forces at our command. 
With you, th'erefore, rests not only the nwmentons task of continuing 
ivith the 'production of food for the nation; it Is also your ,wlenm duty 
to increase your cff^^rts in connection with the work of Tehabilifation 
jiml reconstruction, which is so essential for a sound agncultuml 
industry in South Africa. 

During the past year your greatest natural enemy, drought j very 
seriously hampered you in your icork as producers, I know to what^ 
*ewMnt many of you hwiw .suffered in this respect. Our food position 
irill undouhtedly be more difioult than it has' been for many a year. 
The fault does not lie with you, but I wish to make an appeal to you 
ta persevere, and, with that courage which is characteHstic of the 
&ouih African farmer, to tudiiene the best production results of which 
ydiir^farrns are capable in the ci?Tumstance.s\ Allow me one fwrth^r 
request: TFc are on the eve of great developments for the post-war 
period^; render your 'utmost msistamce w of the recon¬ 

struction schemes which, are envisaged^ fer the future of agriculture. 
"^Tliis 5s quite as essenti^d as the actual work of .production, 
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Information on Departmen 
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* Farinittg in ' South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, coniains popnhii 
well ^s^enlific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to lioth the farmer 
. and the housewife, while the Crops and S^arkets Section supplies in formal ion on (’rop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisemcuf h should In- 
. noted :*— 

Sttfescn>ilon.—Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protet'toraie. Houlhcru 
Rhodesia, Swasiilaiid, Basutoland, MocambiQue, Angola, Belgian Congo, and .Brili.^-'h 

^ Ter nto^, ._in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. Cd.) per annum, post free, payable in advaiua*, 

Applirntfons, to ha sent to the Govcrnmvnt Printer, Bosnian Street. 

Pretoria. 

Advertisements—The Tariff fdr>^..f'^assified Advertisements is.: Sd. (two pence) a word 
*vith a minimum of 5.S. per advertiser (p ryaid). Repeats, not entailing any chnsige 

in the wording, will foe published at half the co.sI’“nFfehe„prij^^^ 

Conditions:—• 

(1; The adverti.sement will be classified under specific lieadiuas, and only om‘ 

black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

i'-2) Advertisement.s in which prices are mentioned must contain llu' uanK' and 
addre.ss of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is no|. HuOiidmil, 
and iinles.s this condition i.s .strictly observed, iidvertisc-menls will not he 

accepted. 

Cb Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance willi llic subjeei-mal bo- 
of the announcement, delermined by the first item meulioiuMl and cannot ha 
inserted nndcr irrelevant headings. 

(4i Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. '!'he cliargc, iiowever, 
will he 10s. per inch, single column, luvr m.seriion, witlioui reduction for 

repeat.s. ■ |,- 

Copy for Advertisonionis to be in the hands of the Goverrimcnt Itrinter, J’reloria, 
not later than the 20tii of the month preceding publication. 

Send ail advertisemenrs direct to the .Government Printer, or wrile to liim for deiailH 
as to tarifi- for advertisements. 

Fopular Bulletins. —Bulletins on varioiis agricultural topics are puiilishtu.! i'ly the Dcr>arl 
ment to meet public demand. A li.st of available bulletiiiH giving pii.rticula,rH of coni, 
etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agricuburo, I'Veioriu. 

Scientific Publications.—From time to time the different Divisions of the. Depuriruent 
issue .science bulletins incorporating the results of research work comlucfed by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are ‘‘ The Onderstepoort Journal “ Memoirs of lljc 
Botanical Survey of South Africa*’, Bothalia ”, ‘'Entomological Memoirs” and the 
” Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute ”, inl’ornuddon In rcgartl 
f io these piiblications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agri<*ulture. I'b'cloriu. 

Press Service .—The Dress of South Africa is now supplied with a. bulletin of agrhudi.ura! 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortuighlly by all ucwh 
papers and other journals throughout the country. 

Partners* Radio Service.—An addition to the printed information sup]>Iied by I,he Depart- 
.ment to members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration wllli, 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasling Hcrvico to 
farmers. Information in regard to times of foroadcaati^aff ia contained in the prograinincs 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation» 

. Inquiries,-—Ail general ' inquiries in regard ' kt the' publications of Uk' I. 

including the Radio Service, .should be addressed to the Editor, Dopariniont nf 
Agriculture, Bretoria. 


D. ,1. SKYMORE. Editor' 
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New Year’s Message* 


By the Honourable J* G* N* Strauss, K*C., Minister of Agriciiltiire 

and Forestry* 

CT HE jjcar 1945 HU be eng raced in capitah on the pages of world' • 
C/ liistol'ij. It brought the end of the most devastaUng 
/•ind has erer kfwwn. Ear iispfn South Africa, the advent of peace . 
holds just as much spiritaaE social and econonvic significance as for 
.countries Ijjing closer to the scene of ivar, since peai'e does not go 
hand in hand witli 
d('s{ niclion, Init 
with positive and 
cunslructive work. 

Th roughoiit the 
war }Jou, as 
farmers, have iviflh 
iinmistukahle for¬ 
titude defied ererg 
(liffiiailtij which 
loomed up out of 
these abnormal 
cond iti Otis, d ctu- 
all If a sperial mul 
esscntiul funetion 
was entrusted to 
gou—that of food 
production. It is 
with pleasure and 
(Cftpreciaiion that 
I ywak of this 
cm porta nt task and 
the wag in irhich 
it iras performed 
hg gou. You have 
dode gour dutg. 

A'evcrfheless, I must stress the fact that peace is not in itself a 
. solution to all our a.gricultura.l problems. Ererg war has its after- 
mdiJi, ichich must he resisted ■ intii all the' forces at our command. 
With gou, fh'ercforc, rests not only the momentous task of eantinuuig 
with the production of food^ for the nation: it is also gour solemn duty 
to increase gour efforts in connection with the work of rehabilitation 
g.nd reiujiisiruefion, which is so e.ssential for a sound agricultural 
industrg in South Africa. 

During the past gear gour grealcfit natural enemy, drought^ very 
seriou.slg hampered gou in your work as producers, I know to what^ 
furtent -many of yon have suffered in this respect. Our food 'position 
will undoubtedly he more difficult than it has been for many a gear. 
The 'fault does not lie with you, but / wish to make an appeal, to you 
to persevere, and, with that courage which is characteristic of the 
South Afriiian farmer, to 7whieve tJie best production results of which 
y (fur Jar ms are capahle in the airriivisfances. Allow me one furtht^r 
request: TIh’ are on the eve of great development.^ for the post-war 
period’: render your utmost assistance in the cwecuiwn of the reeon- 
structlon schemes which are envisaged’ fer the future of agriculture. 
‘""This is quite as essential as the actual work of prod act ion. 



.Fa.eminc:t in South Afeica 




The year 1946 has just begun. You. mil be faced with nuinij 
difficulties. I hope you wiU find happiness and fulfilment in maktnu 
your contribution loimrds .overcoming these drfficuUtes. 

My hest ‘wishes to you all. 



Kromnek Disease of Tobacco*' 

K EOMNEK is a disease wliieli is caiTied l\y suiali^ inseels called 
tErips and wliicli attacks a gTeat^ voriety of plats is. Oih‘ 

„ of the plants, tobacco, is in ratber a dilferetil posiiion from Use 
rest. It is not a favoiir-ed liost of tlie thri]>s. Tiny do not bn?o.d 
easily oil the leaves, and are in fact usually innuobilis^cul by ib(‘ sti(d<y 
leaf-hairs. Infection, it seems, is rarely piclved up on toba,c(‘o plants; 
the thrips acquire it elsewhere—from weeds like siinkltluar or (U'ops 
like tomatoes—and, flying* about in nimibers, settle in i.obacco lields 
which happen to be in their path, (hi tobac(‘,o they seitle randomlv, 
and where they vsettle, they stay; tliey bring infeciioii into (oIku'co 
fields from without, but do not spread it from plani, io plant within. 

On these facts a method of controlling* kromnek was devivsed 
which is recommended s])e(*ifically for Virginia-leaf toba(*.co, Hy 
increasing* the iiuniber of plants per morgen, the chancu) of any plant 
becoming* infected Ity a settling* thrips is correspomlingiy red!i(*e<i. 
The denser the planting, the greater the numbtn* of plants over which 
the invading* thrips are spread and the smaller the pcr<‘(*n,tagt‘ which 
become infected. The re(‘onnuendation made fo tol)ac(‘o grower's in 
areas where kromnek is a mena<‘o is thus to transplant thi(‘kly. H 
there is danger of overiuowding as the plants lieiionu' largcu*, the 
^surplus plants can be thinned out as the need arises. 1dn‘ ni(d,lio<^ 
*of close planting is, therefore, most applicable during t he stages before^ 
the plants are fully grown; it is usually during this siagi* that krom- 
peb hits hardevst. 

Instead of increasing the number of plants per morgon h;. 
reducing* the spacing* between plants, one may keep to the standard 
spacing and transplant two or three plants togethm*. In this way a 
hill is not lost unless every plant in it is infected, and bojli mdcula, ■ 
tion and experience show that planting ont in two’s is enough, to (;opc 
with ordinary outbreaks of kromnek, while planting out in threeks 
wull meet anything* except quite abnormally severe epideniic^s. 


* Science Bulletin No. 240,'^ Kromnek Dims© of ToTmcco’k"' by 
V d. Plank and E. E. Andersen, Price 3d. Obtainable from tfi© Division of 
Botany and Plant Pathology, Pretoria. ^ 
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A New Yearns Message: 

Produce more Food. 

By Dr. C. H. Neveling, Secretary for Agriculture. 

¥N view of the gravity of the situation, I hardly know what h) say 

to our farmers iu "this, my fii\st New Year's message. 

I assumed this ne-w post in August I hoped—as fanners always do— 
that the summer season would be a favonrahle one and that we would 
enter into the first year of peace with most of our troubles behind us. 
Alas, Providence de¬ 
creed otherwise! In¬ 
stead, of refreshing 
rains, we experienced 
oppressive drouglit; in 
the place of nluindance, 
there is scarcity, and 
even want. Not only 
was the wheat croj) U: 
failure, but the maize 
crop which plays such 
an enormous role in 
the feeding of both man 
and beast threatens to 
he an even bigger 
failui’e. 

.During ' the war 
years, the country’s 
food supply was de¬ 
pendent upon our own 
production more than 
ever before, and the 
(‘cessation of hostilities 
has by no means 
altered the position. 

On the contrary our 
dependence on our own 
production has been 
intensified; the meagre 
food, supplies, of the 
world must feed^ the 
famine-stricken millions in Europe, and consequently, the possibilities 
of importation, particularly of staple products like wheat, maize and 
tats, are limited. South Africa must therefore look to her own 
farmers for food supplies in the coming year. Tlie city-dweller 
recognizes this state of affairs to-day, and even if he does not alwayv^ 
understand all the farmer’s difficulties or is not fully alive to the 
seriousness of the drought and its effect on farming, he is nevertheless 
sympathetic and knows where his daily bread comes from. 

’ * In the (^onling year, a task unequalled in our history, will be 
laid upon ohr farmers, I know that thejr are alive to it and realize 
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tlud every I'xtru iiiealie-coB and every extra ear <d' ('(U'U will a 
eoiitriBiition to.wards feeding- tire country in i5)4(j. M.y adv;i(-e is, 
tlierefore, put as imicli food into the gTouud as possible. Fven if it 
is late in the season, we nmst be prepared to fiu-e the risk of eai-ly 
frost. Crops wliicli do not mature in time, can always be ntillzrd as 
stock feed, wliicli is almost as evssential as human food. 

5ortiiiiately, this country has wonderful ])owers of ri'coveiN', and 
lurppilyj 1 : 00 , it has a farming popuiation which has drawn ii-oiu tlie 
many tribiilatioiivS of nature in the past, the su})re)ne i(uaH(i(‘s of 
courage and determination. AVe will emerge again; "inn-haps soun^- 
what battered, (*ertainly financially weakened, but, without a doubt, 
inwardly steeled and intellectually strengthene<l for the fuiurio 



Farming is a Business. 


P. E. de Waal, Division of Economics and MarketvS. 

]i^0DEKN farming is a business, and if a taiuur wishes to make 
success of it, it must be based on business principles. 

It may have been unnecessary for our forefathej-s to do syste¬ 
matic bookkeeping, but to-day fanning lias become a business in the 
true sense of the word. 

The modern farmer has an annual income in excess of (he total 
rapitai investment of the farmer of 50 years ago. lie borrows more 
money, and risks more money and credit; bis costs are higber; h(‘ 
lias a wider choice t>f products to })roduce and of e(iiu])ment and 
implements for farm use; diseases and pests are far more prevalent ; 
soil fertility is lower; ami there are new markets aiul new metiiods 
fm making liivS products available to the consumer. The chamars of 
his making wrong decisions which may lead to loswses and dtdmiora¬ 
tion,. are therefore much greater. In these {'ircumstaju'es it Ims 
become imperative for the farmer to make use of better business 
^methods. He is very much in need of some method which will lielj) 
him to make his choice and to decide along lines wbidi will decrease 
Ids losses and increase his profits. 

It is, not an easy task constantly to keep in touch with and be 
fully informed about all the details of opeh business. It is prac¬ 
tically impossible for the farmer to remember in detail all the trans- 
MR-tions which might influence his business x)oli(w. Idic manager 
who does not keep accounts,^ can hardly get a corred persjiective of 
his fanning enterprise. ^ business without iK)()kkee])ing may be 
<*(unpured to a watch without hands. It will go, but tlierc' is no wuvy^ 
of determining how well or how’ badly,.; ' ' # ” 




Farming is a Business 


Tlie farmer must eoiitiimall-y ask himself these questions: 

“ How large are the profits from my farmingaiiil How vim 1 
imo’ease these profits ill the long run These queslious (aumol he 
aasw(‘re(] satisfactorily unless there is a record from ike 

iiiiormatioii caui be obtained. The farmer not only wants to kimy 
whether his maize, cows,,-pigs, etc., are paying propositions—-he .must 
also know how tlie income from these and other sources coiirpares ^ 
with what he ought to receive for his labour, capital investrneTft and 
the costs of iiroduction. 

Many fanners realize that certain changes or.adaptations in the 
various brain*lies of their farming activities will increase the incomes 
from the enterprise as a whole. It is, however, impossible for tln.mi 
to deteriniue the nature of the necessary alterations owing to lack of 
data on which su(‘h changes in the various branches of farming oi- in 
the methods may be based. It is impossible to make suggestions tor 
an alteration or impi'ovement in the farming* system of a cerlain aiea 
or for a partic'ular farm, before the facts are known. An ordinary 
bookkeeping book, properly kept and analyzed, will bring these facts 
to light, it will indicate the weak points in the business as ivell as 
the looplioles through which the farmers' profits are leakiiig out. 

From this it must not he deduced that hook keeping will always 
reveal that a change of policy is necessary. In any ease bookkeeping 
constitutes a namrd of the past on which the fanner can base his 
future plans. An honest attempt at hookkeeping at least has the 
advantage that the farmer will pay more attention to the details of 
[iis farming enterprise. If records are correctly kept, they will 
eventually lead to a better understanding of farming as a whole, and 
isi. this .manner to continual improvements, greater efficiency and ^ 
higher profits. Many farniers have increased their iiieome through 
adopting a system of bookkeeping. It usually takes a few years 
liefore the results can be observed, but farmers are assured that iliey 
will eventually o])tain these results if they study their data honestly 
and attentively. In the first instance the farmer must make sure Hiat 
his figures and their analysis are accurate and reliable. Many 
farmers do not keep ac(‘oiints because they are unde]* the inqiression 
that it is too complicated and that they know too little about book¬ 
keeping, hut it does not retpiire any special education to he able to 
follow a simple system of ])Ookkeeping. All that is necessary is a 
little time, patience and perseverance. If the data obtained in this 
way are {‘arefully studied, analyzed and used, the farmer will he 
amply rewarded for the time spent on bookkeeping. 

.In a following article it will be shown that the farmer does not 
need a trained knowdedge of bookkeeping if lie applies a simple and 
eifective sysiem whicli has been specially devised for farmers in 
South. Africa; and that, in most cases, it does not require much time 
it) kee]) a record of the farming business from day to day. This dis- ^ 
cussit)!! null take place on the basis of Account Book for Farmers ’b 
a newg improved and simplified system of bookkeeping which has 
lecently been designed and published by the Division of Economic**^ 
and Markets. 



RECONSTRUCTION OF AGRICULTURE. 

A limited nv.vhheT of copies of the “ Eeport of the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry ’’ is still available. Applications for this 
Report, vdiieh is issti^d gratis^ shoftld lie addressed in the 
Editoi% Department of Agrictilt'Ure^ Pretoria, 
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Spraying Citrus Trees for Mineral 
Deficiencies. 


Dr. P. F. Malaii, Research Horticulturist, Subtropical Horticultural 

Research Station, Nelspruit. 

S^'ME requirements of citrus trees with ' regard to nitrogen, 

pholpliorus, aiid potassium are well known to most powers. It 
has become evident, however, that the normal growth of^ plants 
also depends on the presence of some other elements which are 
required in small quantities only. These elements are described 
as trace cdeinents; and, since they are usually present in soils, their 
importance was not so readily recognized. When such a trace 
element is absent, or present only in an instiflGicient quantity for nor- 
iiiai growth, or present in such a "form that the plant cannot absorb it, 
then a state of deficiency develops. The tree shows this hy the 
development ol: characterivstie symptoms such as chlorosivS (i.e. the 
absence of green colonring watter in the leaves), necrosis (i.e., the 
development of dead tissue causing small dark spots on the leaves 
and/or dying-buck of tips of shoots), or the formation of giun pockets. 
At 'first "it was thought that these abnormalities were caused by 
plant pathogens or viruses, until it was shown that they could he 
corrected by the application of boron, zinc, copper, manganese 
or some other trace element. Usually plants obtain all the necesvsary 
mineral nutrients from the soil but when it is uneconomical or a- 
lengthy process to correct the deficiency by applying the defieienl. 
element to the soil, other methods, such as spraying the leaves, have 
(o be resorted to. Trace elements are frequently applied in this way, 
althoimh other elements, as for instance magnesinin, can also Im 
applied to a piant by means of a foliage spray. 

Symptoms of Deficiency. 

During the past ten years it has been found rhal. t^eriaiii soils 
uf the Union do not have adequate supplies of zinc, manganese, 
copper and magnesium for the needs of citrus trees. Some soils 
are low in only one of these elements, others in more, but a deficiency 
of zinc is encountered in citrus trees in many parts of the Union. 
The symptoms are a mottling of the leaves and the formation of 
undersized leaves. In severe cases the trees die back completely. 
Urowers are usually not concerned about a slight incidence of mottle- 
leaf, and only spray when the condition becomes fairly acute, but 
this practice should be abandoned. Agricultural workers in ITorida 
have observed (arses where the yields of orange trees liave dropped 
25 per cent, before the mottling appeared and they ascribe the decrease 
in yield to a zinc, deficiency. These observations have not been niadt* 
in the Union and in California, where it has been found that yields 
are not seriously affected when only a few^ mottled leaves can be seen 
mi the trees. Hciwever, a number of physiological diseases of citrus 
are associated wdth zinc deficiency and it would he good orchard 
practice to keep citrus trees free from mottle-leaf wlierfever possibhu 

Zinc is best applied to citrus trees in the form of a foliage spray. 
Soil applications are usually uneconomical and the possibility always 
exists that sevpe injury may be caused to the trees. As a source of 
puc, commercial zinc sulphate is the' most satisfactory because it is 
inexpensive and safe to use after the zinc is precipitated in a 
relatively insoluMe form. Hydrated lime or crude sodium carbonate 
isoda ash) may be used for this latter purpose. In (uises of acute- ® 
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Guava Varieties in South Africa* 

: F* J* H* le Riche, Western Province Fruit Research Statioii,' 

Stellenbosch. 

coHiinoB. guava, Fsidium guajava, was introduced into^ South 

Africa some fifty years ago and has since been widely "^propa¬ 
gated from seeds. This has resulted not only in the scores of different 
types found in coiiiniercial orchards to-day, but also in the general 
confusion which at present characterizes the nomenclature of guava 
varieties. The raising of trees from the seed of an outstanding fruit 
does not guarantee uniformity in the progeny which will vary in 
productivity, as well as in respect of the time of ripening, colour of 
flesh, and ascorbic acid content of their fruit. _ 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs, together with the •ellti^e"'^iac5^^ 
of knowledge in regard to varietal characteristics, both chemical and 
nutritional, called for the characterization of the varieties as well as 
a detailed study of their compositional characteristics. 

The published researches dealing^ with this subject are limited 
and largely concerned with the ascorbic acid content of the fruit. 

Stennes (1931) and Thursby (1932) discussed in detail the use of 
guaves in commercial and household menus. From the viewpoint of 
food values, the guava is one of the richest sources of vitamin C. 
In this respect, Miller and Bazore (1936) stated that greater use 
should he made of guavas than at present, because they are an 
excellent source of vitamin 0, fairly high in vitamins A and B, rich 
in iron and moderately rich in calcium, while the phosphorus content*' 
is fair. 

Recently interest in the guava has been stimulated by the work 
of Golberg and Levy (1940) who reported that firm ripe guavas con¬ 
tained the phenomenal quantity of 300 to 400 mg. ascorbic acid per 
100 grs, fruit. 

In 1942 Boyes and de Villiers made a valuable eontiibution by 
conducting a survey of the ascorbic acid values of different ‘^guava 
types in the Paarl area. They found that the ascorbic acid values 
of the types varied greatly, and also that the stage of ripeness 
influenced the ascorbic acid content and that there is an apparent 
correlation between the colour of the flesh and the ascorbic acid con¬ 
tent of the fruit. 

Webber (1942) reported that the ascorbic acid content of the 
guava varies considerably with variety and that it is not necessarily 
related to the colour of the flesh. 

In order to elucidate the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
South Africa, a survey was conducted of some of the common varieties 
in the western Cape Province. It was possible to select standard^ 
material, as on some farms it has become common practice to propa¬ 
gate guavas from root cuttings, which ensures uniformity within the 
selected type. Of such uniform material, five varieties were selected 
and the survey conducted on them. The investigation dealt with the 
chemical changes during growth in these five selected varieties over 
a period of two seasons, namely 1942-43 and 1943-44, together with 
their description and standardization. 

• Description of Varieties. 

Employing horticultural standards of growth and individual 
characteristics, such as time of ripening, size and shape of the fruit, 
colour of flesh, chemical characteristicS;j^ etc., the following selected 
^ varieties, have been described;:*-rT,'^-.- J- : 

(4) Early Red ,—This variety (Fig. I) is one of the earliest com¬ 
mercial varieties, and ripens at the end off March. It is a large fruit, 
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Fig,*' 2.—^The Madeira guava. 
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Ked guava. 

slightly pointed at the. stem-end and has a general pear-like appear¬ 
ance. ^ The surface of the fruit is furrowed but smooth, while the 
flesh is firm and of a light salmon colour. It is sweet and slightly 
watery, has a pronounced guaya aroma, and is relatively low in 
ascorbic acid. ^ The whole crop ripens within 30 days, subject to 
climatic ^ conditions, and is usually sold entirely for fresh 
consumption. 

(2) Madeira .—The Maderia guava (Fig, 2) was the first to be 
introduced into South Africa and all our other varieties are selected 
hybrids of this variety. 

This is a small to medium-sized fruit, slightly pear-shaped, but" 
tending to be more round with a point at the stem-end. It has an 
uneven, smooth surface and the calyx is small. The Maderia has an 
outstanding guava aroma ^^d flavour, is coarse in texture, and is 
generally regarded as being of inferior quality. ‘The inner flesh is 
loose and cracked; in some cases the outer flesh and peel form a kind 
of shell around the inner flesh and pips, and this results in an un¬ 
attractive canned product as the pips and inner flesh tend to separate, 
and the pack loses its uniformity. The colour of the fruit varies from 
a light pink to a yellowish pink, and the ascorbic content is low. The 
fruit ripens early in the season (from the beginning of April to June); 
the trees are good growers and produce large, regular crops. 

(3) Madeira HyhHd .—This variety is a near relative of the 
Madeira and is very sipailar in shape and general uniformity. It is 
round with a slight point at the stem-end, the flesh has a light pink 
colour, the inner flesh is firm and compact, and in general this variety 
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is more palatable and riclier in ascorbic acid tban Madeira. A fiirtber 
difference is tliat it ripens a little later tban tbe Madeira and^also^bas 
fewer pips. Tbe trees are very heavy bearers and tbe fruits ripen 
from tbe end of April to July. 

(4) Hugo Red. (See Fig. 3).—Tbe fruits^ ripen early in mid" 

season (May to September), are nearly round with a very short thick 
neck and the surface is smooth and even. It has a large o^en t^alys 
and easily rots in this area. This variety is very easily bruised on 
account of its fine-grained texture and cannot be transported success¬ 
fully over long distances, without being badly damaged; The flesh 
is firm and of a dark red colour, and the ascorbic acid content is high. 
The trees are vigorous, hardy and productive. ^ \- 

(5) Salmonsviei White PeaT-shaped Guavo. (See Fig. 3.)—^This 

is a large pyriform, smooth or slightly ribbed guava, with a very 
small well-protected calyx. It has a small percentage of inner flesh 
and pips, and the outer flesh is very thick, firm and of a fine texture. 
The fruits are sweet and very palatable, with a delicate flavour, dt 
is rich in ascorbic acid and ripens in midseason. The trees are rapid, 
Fig. 3.—From left to right: Salmonsvlei White Fan Retief ”, ” Hugo 



Fig. 3.—From left to right: White, Fan Retief, Hugo Red and 

Frank Malherbe. 


vigorous growers and hear large regular crops. The colour of the 
fruit is greenish-white, which changes to a light cream when the 
fruit is very ripe. 

(6) Fan Retief. (See Figs. 3 and 4.)—This is the most common 
and popular variety in the ivestern Cape Province and is generally 
favoured by .canners. The fruit ripens from May to September, with 
a peak of ripening in the middle of this period. It is slightly pear- 
shaped with a tendency towards roimdness, has a small calyx, and 
the flesh is firm with an attractive pink colour. This variety is 
slightly sour, and rich in ascorbic acid. When harvested in a fully 
mature but green-coloured condition, it can be successfully trans¬ 
ported over long distances without being very badly bruised. On 
account of its firm flesh, it retains its shape very well when canned, 
and the inner flesh and pips remain firm and intact. 

The trees grow vigorously and bear very heavy regular crops. 
The fruits of this variety are firmly attached to the stems and are 
not easily dropped from the trees or blown off by wind. Fan Eetief 
has the advantage that the ripe fruits do not fall from the trees too 
soon, as is the case' with spme of the othar varieties. This charae- 
,,teristic is very important, as it 'allows less frequent pickings. 

(7) Frank Malherbe. (Fig 5.)-r-Tliis is^a later variety than Fan 
Retief and ripens from July to FTovemher,' The fruits are obovate- 
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Frank Malherbe 


Ftg. 4.— The Fan Retief ” auava. 


obtuse-pyriform, often with tbe sides unequal; tbe cavity is small, 
obtuse, shallow, russeted, furrowed and regular; the calyx is small 
and closed; the colour is lemon-yellow to deep yellow, marked with 
occasional patches of imsset and with a faint russet-red blush; the 
flesh is dark red, firm, tender and melting when fully mature, juicy, 
rich and sweet. The quality is very good and it is the best eating and 
canning variety. The ascorbic acid content is very high and exceeds 
that of all other varieties. It has very few pips and the inner flesh 
is very firm. 

The trees grow well in good soil and under favourable climatic 
conditions, hut are not as vigorous and productive as Fan Retief 
trees. The ripening period is much longer than that of Fan Retief, 
and usually there is no peak ripening period. 

(8) RomseavA ,—^This variety has much in common, as far as 
shape is concerned, with Frank Malherbe. The fruits are ohovate- 
ohtuse-pyriform, slightly russeted, and have numerous spots. The 
surface is smooth, the flesh red and thick and the inner flesh firm with 
few pips. The fruits ripen over a long period (from July to 
November), and are very uneven in growth. As soon as the fruits 
change in their ground colour, they drop from the trees and thus 
require daily harvesting. The fruits are sweet, rich in ascorbic acid 
and palatable. The trees are vigorous and fairly productive, but not 
to be compared with Fan Retief. 


Cjuava Varieties ik Soeth Africa. 


Suminary of Varietal Characteristics. 

In Table I a siiminaTy is'given of' the general characteristics of 
the gnava varieties described. 


Table 1.—Characteristics of eight South African guava vaHeties, 


Variety.. 

Ripening 

Period. 

Colour of 
, Flesh. 

' 

Calyx, 

Shape. 

Vitamin C. cfnient 
pel* 100 grs. 
fruit. 

Early Red. 

March-May.., 

Salmon__ 

Small. 

Round poin- 

118'4 


24-02 




ted. 




Madeira.. 

April-Jime— 

Yellow-pink 

Medium..... 

Round short 






neck. 

153-8 

4- 

21-08 

Madeira Hybrid... ' 

Mid. April-July 

Light pink.. 

Medium. 

Round with 





point. 

280-0 

± 

65-75 

Fan Retief.... 

May-September 

Pink. 

Small... 

Obtuse-pyri¬ 

form. 

525-0 

± 

117-15 


i. 



Hugo Red. 

May-September 

i Dark pink.. 

Large. 

Round. 

508-0 

± 

83-2 

Salmousvlei White 

June-October. 

f White. 

Very small.... 

Pyriform.... 

541-0 


92-7 

Rousseau. 

July-Xoveniber 

Dark pink.. 

SmaU. 

Obovate-ob- 






tuse. 

560-0 


74-8 

Frank Malherbe.. 

July-November 

Deep red... 

Medium. 

Pyriform.... 

960-0 


213-0 


From the descriptions given of the varietal characteristics it is 
clear that the complexity of the problem is such that no final decrip- 
tions can as yet he made, .there being minor variations within 
varieties caused by peculiarities of the soil and climate of the parti¬ 
cular areas. It has for instance been observed that one variety may 
have pear-shaped fruits at the beginning of the ripening period but 
that they become round towards the end of the season. Such changes 
have been observed on the same tree. 

Ratio of Component Parts. 

From the economic and processing points of view, the ratio of 
peel to flesh to the pulp and pips is of primary importance; the most 
favoured varieties are those with a small percentage of inner flesh 
and pips. Varieties having a large proportion of inner pulp and pips, 
are less suitable for canning, as this portion tends to separate during 
the processing, resulting in an unattractive pack which lacks uni¬ 
formity. From both the eating and the dehydration point of view, 
varieties with a small percentage of pulp and pips are desired. In 
the process of preparation, prior to dehydration, the inner flesh and 
pips are removed and may be regarded as being preparation losses. 
Table II gives the ratio of peel to outer flesh to inner flesh and pips 
in eight guava varieties. 


Table \l.~Ratia of peel : outer flesh : inner flesh and pips in eight 

guavoi varieties. 


Variety. 

Percentage Peel. ‘ 

1 

Percentage Outer 
Flesh. 

Percentage Inner 
■ Flesh. 

Early Bed... ....■ 

14*75 -h 2*419 

46*5 ± 5*25 

38*5:.±.: 

2-953 

Madeira. 

16*60 ± 2*825 

43*5 ± 2*39 

.V37*5.:A 

3*537 

Madeira Hybrid,... 

16*75 db 2*915 

52*6 ± 6-28 

33-0 ± 

2*836 

Fan Retief.. 

13*50 ± 2*661 

57*0 ±3*183 

■.29-O.A'" 

3*298 

Hugo Bed. 

14*75 ± 1*131 

44*0 ± 3*912 

■ 40*5. ::±:; 

2*910 

Salmonsvlei White, 

13*50 ±2*101 

62*0 ± 3^719 

,;':23,-o-:'±'.: 

2*26 ■ 

Rousseau..♦ 

17*25 ±3>091 

55*5 ± 8*673 

■' .■:29.-G'^±.: 

6*316 

Frank Malherbe.., 

13*50 ± 2*037 

63*0 ± 4*568 

23*0 ± 

4*378 


From Table II it is evident that this vjirietal characteristic is of 
p 3 ?imary importance and demands consideration in the selection of 
guava vao’ieties. ’ 
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Chemical Compositions and Changes during the Final Ripening 

Periods 

■ , After having reaclied full maturity^ the' .fruits tested' were 
harvested in three stages of ripeness, which may .he described as 
follows :.'— . 

^ Stage 1.—Fully mature, smooth, whitish green and hard, 

with a penetrometer reading of 14-22 lb. per | inch bit. i 
Stage II,—Smooth, half ripe and firm, of a yellowdsh-* 
green colour, and a pressure of 6-10 lb. per | inch bit. 

Stage III.—Fully ripe and soft guavas, of a golden 
yellow colour, and a pressure of 4-6 lb. per | inch bit. 

In the maturity tests, fruits were harvested at the above stages 
in order to determine possible chemical changes during the fir P 
ripening period. 

The ripening processes of fruits are characterized by various 
changes, which are of a chemical, physiological and physical nature. 
The amount of pleasure derived from eating a fruit may be deter¬ 
mined largely by the physical nature of the cells of that fruit. As 
the cells of some fruits enlarge, the walls tend to hecoine thinner and 
any influence that causes the cells to become still larger, may cause 
the walls to become thinner than the cell walls of fruits growingJ 
under less favourable conditions. The composition of the cell wal];^^J 
has much to do with their firmness or tenacity when the fruit is ri'|ri' ' 
In most fruits the cell walls are composed of cellulose and insolulh" 
protopectin, which, when the fruit ripens, is changed to solaWe 
pectin. This leaves the walls very thin and fragile, , so that Ihey 
easily become ruptured and release their juices into the spaoes 
between the cells, which gives the fruit an increased juiciness aad 
pleasant melting texture, but causes it to be highly perishable. 

Many >substances contribute to the flavour of fruits. Those 
usually doiniiiate in giving flavour and which are present in 
enough quantities to .be determined by analysis, are sugars, acids 
to a lesser extent organic esters and astringent substances, such as 
tannin compounds. 

The pronounced flavour of the guava varies wdth the different 
varieties and develops to a maximum extent in fully ripe fruits. 
Fully mature, hut green, guavas are hard and unpalatable, due to a 
pronounced astringency. The amount of tannic compouiuls is much 
greater in the juice of green, than in ripe fruits. The moderate 
astringency in the ripe guava gives it a pleasant sprightliness. The 
.aroma of the guava is supplied by odorous constituents which develop 
simultaneously with the final colour changes. 

The green colour of the immature guava is due to tlie cbloro-' 
phylL As this decreases during ripening, other colours whicli have 
not been clearly visible, come to the fore. In the guava, colour 
changes take place very rapidly. In some cases it has been observed 
.that in fully mature, but green, fruits, the outer flesh has a wbitish- 
green colour, which changed to a light pink within, twenty-four 
hours. This appears to happen with great ease when the green fruits 
are subjected to warm, humid conditions. 

^ In other yellow fruits, the colour may be given in part or 
entirely by carotenoid compounds, such as carotene ami xantliophylL 
In the guava, however, the amount of carotene is relatively small 
and the colour is largely due to xanthophyll and flavone com,pounds. 
These pigments are also^ dissolved in the juice of the guava. The 
slight red or pink colour in the skin of some varieties is due Ao 
different anthrocyanins which are dissolved in the cell saj>,r 
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A fiirtker important diange wMch takes place' in tke ripening 
giiayaj is tke rapid decrease in pressure. TMs decrease in pressure 
appears to be related to tbe eating qualities of tlie fruit. 

Table III gives tke mean values of varioussckeinical constituents, 
as determined during eack variety’s respective ripening season. Tke 
mean values ■were obtained from at least ten sample replicates. 


Table III.— Chemical and} varietal differences of gwva£. 


Observation, 

Early Bed. 

Madeira Hybrid 

Madeira. 

Fan Betief. 

Frank 

Malherbe. 

Bonsseati. 

Orowth periodj 
in days..,,.. 

115-130 

180-200 

180-200 

200-240 

260-280’ 

240-270 

Mas^mum rate of 
weight in¬ 
crease mgs./ 
day/frnit. -.. 

4-8 

3*6 

3-05 

3-05 

1-88 

1-85 

Maximum rate of 
Vitamin G. in- 
creasemg./lOO 
grs.... 

1-179 ■ 

1-77 

1-123 

2-94 

2-88 

2-07 

Average weight 
at maturity, 
grs.^.'— 

76-32 

86-97 

; 78-6 

82-21' 

91-8 

79-06 

Average diameter 
at maturity, 
cms. 

6-13 

1 

5-4 

1 

4-9 

5-5 

5-32 

: "5-24 ' 

Soluble solids at 
maturity, per¬ 
centage. .,... 

10-1 

10-52 

9-77 

11-4 

10-0 

10-08 

pH at maturity 

4-81 

4-98 

4-344 

4*050 

4-211 

4-13 

Vitamin 0. at 
maturity mg./ 
100 grs. 

118-4 ± 24-02 

280'0 ± 65-7 

153 ± 21-06 

525 ± 117-2 

960 ± 213 

560 i 74-8 

Fructose at ma¬ 
turity, percen¬ 
tage.,... 

6-24 

5-62 

4-76 

5-08 

4-40 

4-85 ■: 


Table 1Y.—Chemical analysis of stage /, 11 and HI of guma 
varieties from one locality. 


Variety, 

Stage. 

Juice 

per 

100 

grs. 

kuit. 

Soln- 

ble 

solids. 

pH. 

'Vitamin 
G. per 
100 
grs. 
peel. 

Vitamin 
C. per 
100 
grs. 
fiesb. 

Vitamin 
C. per 
100 
gia. 
Inner 
flesh. 

Vitamin 
C. per 
100 
grs. 
nuit. 

Early Eed.... 

I 

37-75 

9-10 

4-38 

289-88 

157-53 

35-02 

115-94 


IJ 

37-50 

9-60 

4-45 

263-44 

136-26 

35-99 

120-29 


III 

40-88 

10-10 

4-81 

276-26 

133-31 

35-60 

117-'04 

MadeiraHybrid 

I 

28-00 

9-10 

4-823 

371-68 

. 249-31 

57-56 

205-18 


II 

33-00 

10-38 

4*815 

352-08 

209-81 

42-70 

179'-41 


III 

36-00 

10-52 

4-98 

280-23 

168-28 

45-37 

149*06 

Madeira. 

I: 

29-13 

9-20 

4-14 

.209-43 

120-33 

‘ 46-05 

105-39. 


II 

38-75 

9-90 

4-22 

238-80 

132-62 

51-81 

117-82 


III 

.34-88 

9-23 ■ 

4-627 

247-43 

' 125-87 

47-91 

118-88 

Fan Betief..... 

"ih': 

39-33 1 

' 8-55 

4-354 

! 764-54 

609-01 

. 313-09 

541-83* 


n 

40-17 

9*72 

4-060 

701-50 

552-20 

.288-79 

496-19 


HI 

36*88 

9-90 

4-02 

899-77 

648-67 

356-29 

580-92 

FrankMalherbe 

I 

41-00 

9-2 

A-22 ■ 

1,421-65 

1,071-08 

716-14 

1,041-76 


II 

39-00 

10-6 

4-15 1 

1,510-92 

1,213-76 

790-08 

1,136*89 


III 

38-00 

11-2 

4-09 

1,483-30 

1,162-65 : 

741-38 

1,114-71 

Kousseau..... 

I 

48-00 

9-83 

4-288 

858-00 

613-74 

297-07 

560-Of 


II 

37-00 

10-08 

4-084 

845-6 

633-66 

336-88 

585-1 


III 

30*75 

10-70 

4-110 

984-8 

711-31 

384-34 

660^ 
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From Table lY it is clear that, except for the changes prejionsly 
mentioned, there are only very slight variations in the dinerent detei- 
minable constituents during ripening. 

In the early and midseason varieties, e.g. Early Red, Madeira 
Hybrid, Madeira, and Fan Retief, there is a slight increase in the 
.aniount of expressible juice,. For all tie varieties investigated, tliere 
tends to be a sliglit increase in the-soluble solids as the giiaya 
fjoin bard :gTeen to soft ripe. As far^ as could be deterruiued, the 
clianges in fructose were negligible during’^ tbis period and tbe sligbt 
cbanges wbicb were observed, together witb pH changes, could be 
divided into two groups, depending on when^the fruit ripens in tte 
season. In the early varieties, there was a slight increase in ^the pM 
value and an apparent decrease in fructose; in the later varieties, this 
condition was reversed. 

Golberg and Levy (1942) stressed the importance of maturity of 
the fruit on the ascorbic acid content and stated that^ as the^fru,^t^ 
ripens, the vitamin content increases until the niaximiiiii value is 
reached, then appears to decrease until in over-ripe soft guavas, only 
a portion of the original vitamin remains ’h 

Boyes and de Villiers (1942) made similar statements in regard 
to the iniuence of ripeness on the vitamin C content of the guava. 
The results obtained in this investigation, over a period of two ,years, 
piwed the contrary. 

Ascorbic acid develops in the immature fruit (le .Biche 194f5), but 
no significant ascorbic acid development could be detected after tlie 
fruit has reached full maturity. The ascorbic acid values of the thrc'c 
stages (Table lY) prove that the changes are insignificant for the 
ripening fruits. The existing variations may he sampling errors, 
which are inevitable, and an important factor in the work of Boyt^s 
and de Yilliers, due to the fact that their analyses were not condnetnd 
on selected, uniform, standard varieties, from the same trees, every 
time. 

In general it was found that the major physical and <;hcmi(‘.a.l 
changes in the guava take place during the growth and develoj)B‘Hmt 
of the immature fruit. When full maturity is readied, the guava 
only passes through the necessary changes to make it edible.^ These 
are confined to slight changes, as indicated, in the sugars, acids and 
flavour-giving compounds and not to ascorbic acid as previously 
reported h 3 ^ the workers mentioned above. They also reported that 
within the types investigated by them there appeared to be a definite 
increase in the ascorbic acid content, through the run of the season. 
The results of the present investigation proved that, although a 
variety may ripen over a period of one to two months, no significant 
increase within a variety could be detected. 


Table Y .—Effect of cver-ri'peness of gumas on mcorhic acid. 


1 

Stage. 

Peel. . . . ■ 

. Outer Flesh. 

■ Inner Flesh. 

M. i 

<7 

■.Vy-M.' i 

or 

M. , 


I. 

900 

157-3 

711 

43*5 

371 « 

^ 50*0 

II. 

954 

115*0 

713 

32*5 

397 

62*3 

Ill. 

962 

. 104*5 

699 

92*0 

428 

36*5 

lY ... 

L044 

■ ■:75*6 

m 

773 

29*0 

349 

27*5 


(a = Standard deviatioB). 
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During both seasons of this investigation guavas in all stages of 
maturity and ripeness were studied. The above-mentioned workers 
claimed that ascorbic acid was disintegrated in over-ripe fruits, this 
subsequently causing a rapid decrease in the total conoeiitration. 

Guavas of maturity stage IV (Table V) were guavas which had 
become dully ripe on the trees and had eventually dropped to the 
ground. They were of a very dark yellow colour, and very-soft, wAth'’a 
pressure-reading below 2 lb. per | inch bit. The flesh of tbre guavas 
had lost its firmness and was a pulp. In no case were fruits with 
injured surfaces included. The results were calculated from seven 
replicates of one variety harvested from the same plot. 

The results indicated that very soft ripe guavas, generally 
referred to as being over-ripe, contained as much ascorbic acid as the 
hard, firm fruits. The low values obtained by other wurkers may 
have been due to the inclusion of broken or decajdng fruits in their 
samples. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

(1) A survey of the available literature on guavas has been 
discussed.’ 

(2) Eight varieties have been described and full analyses of sis 
given. 

(3) The influence of the stage of ripeness on ascorbic acid 
development has been discussed. 

(4) Eesults have proved that over-ripeness has no efiect on 

ascorbic acid content of sound fruits. ' 
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Guaranteed Seed. 

Sellei’s of lucerne, teff, rye-grass, Ehodes, Paspalum and Fhalaris grass 
seeds are reminded that in terms or the requirements of the “ Seed Act ” 
No. 21 of 1917, the purity and germination capacity of these seeds must be 
stated in advertisements and also be given on labels attached to containers 
when declared^ seed is offered for sale. 

In terms of section 8 (/) of the Weeds Act. No. 42 of 1937, it is necessary 
to state that lucerne seed is free from dodder seed, and that tefi and rye-grass 
seed is either free from nutgrass (uintjie) and sheep sorrel seed, or that they 
do no contain more than i per cent, qf these proclaimed weed seeds. 

Further particulars and copies of the relevant regulations are obtainable 
from the Seed Analyst, c/o College of Agriculture, Potehefstroom. 

T! . - 
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' Spraying Citrus Trees for Mineral Deficiencies 

[ConMimed ffcmi %)age S. 

2 :iiLC deficiency tlie following spray fornnila has given good results: 
10 Ib. of zinc siilpliate (23“25) per cent, zinc) pins 5 11). liydrated lime 
in 100 gallons of water (4 to 6 gallons per tree), Trees sboiild, fiowever, 
n^ever be allowed to get into sncb a state that corrective sprayvS are 
necSssaiy. In areas where a zinc deficiency is known to exist, citrus 
trees sbonld receive a zinc spray regularly. The following formula 
is recommended: 4 lb. of zinc snlpbate plus 2 lb. hydrated lime 
in 100 gallons of water. An application once every two years is 
usually sufficient. 

Time of Application* 

The sprays may be' applied any time of the year,, and the 
quickest results are obtained just before a growth flush. If scale 
infestation is severe, the spray should be applied after fumigation 
as the residue might act as a protectant for the scale. Otherwise 
the best time for spraying is shortly after the fruit has been picked 
so that no trouble in removing spray residue from the fruit need be 
experienced. Conventional spray equipment may be used to apply 
the sprays, and the object to be aimed at is to let all the leaves on 
the^ tree receive a little of the spray. It is not necessary that eveiy 
leaf be completely covered and heavy rates of application have no 
greater eftect than light ones. 

peficieneies of magnesinm, manganese, and copper have‘been 
found in citrus soils in the p'nion, but to a much lesser extent than in 
tne case or zinc. Magnesium and manganese deficiency cause the 
leaves to develop characteristic types of chlorosis, while the bcHl; 
inaieation of copper deficiency is the formation of gum. pockefa in 
the fruit and young twigs. Cures may be effected by soil or mmiy 
applications of compounds containing these elements. Spraying 
usually gives much qumker results than soil applications and since the 
various elements, including zinc, can be combined in one sijray 
growers are advised to consult the nearest Government Horticulturist 
wlien dencieneies of the above-mentioned minerals are suspected. 

The 20 per cent. Commission to Agricul¬ 
tural Societies. 

promotiag organization amongst farmers by 
the Departoent allows a commission of 20 per cent, on 

bv tie sSeta?^ Farming South Africa where it is forwarded 
Dy tne secretary of an agricnltnral society. 

bands A association 

^ ! to ibe secretary, wbo then sends only 4s. to tbe 
OroTemment Printer, together with an official receipt bearino- tbe 

Sd^in hbf^nffi subscriber, period subscribed for, etc.” and 

A official capacity by tbe secretary of tbe association 

?nd™s subscrip£ 

K lik?.’ economics b’ranchis, and 
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Veld Management in the Southern 
Transvaal and North-Eastern 0*F,S* 

R* E* Foster^ Leeuwkuil Pasture Research Station^ Division of Soil 

and Veld Conservation. 

-^tHE predominant grass occurring in the natural veld in this area 
is rooigras {T%emeda triandra), hut it is the other constituents 
of the sward that usually determine the character of the. pasturage 
and, consequently, the method of management to be applied. 

For want of better names these different types of natural veld 
are usually designated ^‘sour”, ‘"‘sweet"’ or “mixed”, and it will 
he advantageous to treat them individualiy. 

(1) Sour Veld.” 

Various veld types are called “sour” and often the. only'-'" 
characteristic they have in common is that they are not readily 
eaten by stock when in the mature state. Typical sour veld occurs 
on the quartzite soils in the vicinity of Johannesburg and westwards 
towards Krugerdorp and Randfoiitein. The soils are mostly of a 
poor, sandy nature and the vegetation consists of coarse tufted 
grasses. Eooigras is present, but it occupies a minor position. 
Dominance is shared by such sour grasses as Trachypogon plumosus^ 
Tristachya hispida (rooisaadgras), T. rehmanni (besemgras) and 
Elyonurus (suurpol). When in the immature state during early 
spring or when kept closely cropped, these grasses are eaten fairly 
readily by stock. It is for this reason that these veld types are 
most susceptible to destruction. The areas on which they occur are 
usually very stony, and to get rid of the mature and unpalatable 
grass one has to resort to fire. The 3 ’'oung grasses are then grazed 
as soon as they appear through the burn, and they are kept short 
throughout by constant grazing. 

If the animals which are run on a piece of veld are not sufficient 
to keep the whole area closely cropped, then certain zones, where 
the grasses, are most palatable, are grazed and the remainder is 
allowed to become old and coarse. As the growth rate diminishes, 
these selected areas are not sufficient to maintain the animals, and 
severe, over-grazing takes place on an apparently lightly-grazed area. 
It is clear, therefore, that too light stocking of this veld type is 
almost as destructive as over-grazing. 

To overcome this danger of selective grazing it is necessary* to 
graze the veld severely for a period, and then allow it to recover by 
giving it a rest. In this way all grasses are cropped and kept at a. 
more or less even state of maturity. To achieve this it is of course 
necessar 3 r to subdivide and graze the camps in rotation. During 
summer, when growth is rapid, it will not be possible for the animals 
to cope with the grass produced unless their number is increased. 
This will mean decreasing the number again when the growth-rate 
diminishes or else destruction of the veld will occur. As this practice 
is impossible on most farms, some other arrangement must be made. 
Ceiffain camps that can be mown, must be selected and protected from 
grazing during this period and then mown for bay when the grass is 
sufficiently long. In this way the concentration of animals Is 
increased on the remaining area and selective grazing avoided. At 
the same time the veld benefits from the rest and mowing. 

Where only a small area can bh mown, due to the presence of 
stones, etc.-, on the remainder, it will not be possible to rotate the 
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f razed' and inown. camps^ but where this is at all possible it is very 
esirablej as most of the best grasses benefit from the rest and a 
large number are able to shed a great deal of seed before they are 
■mown. This seed assists in re-establishing and improving the 
constitution of the sward. 

Winter production on this sour veld is impossible unless proyision 
is maHe^for stock feed in the form of hay and/or silage. As mentioned 
previously^ the surplus grass produced during summer can be turned 
into hay and fed in winter, or hay can be made from established 
hay fields. The yield of hay from natural veld is usually rather low, 
but in considering this practice it must be borne in mind that the 
mowing not only yields a palatable feed for winter use, but also 
improves the grazing. No matter how sour and unpalatable the 
grass might be in its fresh state, it is readily eaten when cured as hay. 

Large areas of so-called sour veld occur throughout this region, 
but this sourness ’’ has developed largely as a result of mismanage¬ 
ment. Especially in the grain-producing areas there are many old 
maize lands which have been allowed to lie fallow and have passed 
through the sweet stage when annuals and ‘^^kweek^’ are the 
predominant grasses to the ""sonr^^ stage when steekgras' ’ 
(AruUda sp,) and taaipol (Emgrostis) occupy the dominant 
position. 

^ These old lands can be utilized for summer grazing during the 
period October^ to March, but during the remaining six montliB, 
■which can he divided into three periods, supplementary feed must be 
provided. From April to mid-May specially produced grazing must 
be provided. This grazing can consist of a mixture of an annual 
grass and a legume, or preferably of a mixture of grasses and 
legumes y^ith a perennial tendency. This will reduce the amoiint 
of ploughing and cultivation required to produce the grazing. Where 
the soils are not too exhausted and not too shallow, dryland lucerne 
can play an important part in enriching the grazing used for this 
purpose. During the second period, namely from mid-May to the 
end or middle of August, depending on the climatic conditions, 
the animals must depend almost entirely upon supplementary feed, 
preferably in a kraal where the dung and urine can he used for the 
production of compost. The third or early spring period, namely 
from about the middle of August to the end of October, is usually 
the most critical. It is^ at this stage that conserved feed begins 
to run short and the animals no longer eat it with relish, having 
tasted the green pass beginning to grow with the first rise in 
■ieniperature. If the condition of the animals is to he maintained, 
it IS essential that they should have access to some hio‘h-n ualitv 
grazing at this time. 

The natural veld or old-land vegetation is not sufficient during 
early spring, as growth at this time of the year is too slow to provide 
the animals with adequate nourishment, and use must be made of 
perennial grasses or established mixtures. Absence of winter rains 
maizes it impossible to grow winter grasses for this purpose and use 
must be made of fodder plants that commence vigorous growth 
early in the season. Few grasses do this, especially grasses which 
are easily established from seed, but an excellent mixture has been 
found to consist of lucerne and Paspahm, After the spring grazing 
has taken place, the area can he reserved and a hay crop cut from it. 
It IS on areas snch as this that Compost, produced in the kraal during 
winter feeding, can be used in large quantities and to great advantage, 
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Siicli an area will remain in a productive state for tliree or. 
more years after whicli it can he plonghed over and rotated witli 
the areas used for producing* the winter feed. 

Another artificially produced sour veld frequently occurs in 
the eastern Orange Free State in the Bethlehem and surrounding 
districts. This veld type was originally mixed, consisting mainly 
of rooigras, but containing a proportion of sour, tufted ^gfhsses 
such as “ suurpol ” (Elyonurus). Continuous grazing df this veld 
type led to the extinction of the palatable grasses, while the sour 
types developed and spread as a result of the unrestricted production 
of seed. 

It is comparatively easy to improve and sweeten sour veld of 
this nature by practising a system of rotational grazing accoinpanied 
by hay-making where this is at all possible. 

(2) Sweet Veld. 

Very little true sweet’’ veld occurs in this area, as by this 
term it is implied that the grasses constituting the sward retain 
their palatahility in the mature state and are grazed by stock even 
during the winter months. The annual grasses such as soetgras” 
{Panicum laevifolium) and wild millets (Staria sp.) constituting the 
cover on a recently fallowed land are commonly called sweet grasses 
and consequently the grazing provided by them is called sweet veld. 
Unfortunately this stage does not continue for long. The annual 
grasses last only one or two years and even the kweek ” which 
foliows them is replaced by steekgras ” and other inferior grasses 
after five or ten years, depending upon the nature of the soil. 
"W^hen this change occurs, the sweet veld becomes sour veld. 

In certain parts of the country, and especially along water 
courses where thorn scrub occurs, a true sweet veld is encountered. The 
grasses here consist largely of buffelsgras ” (Panioum mamimum) 
and finger grasses {Digitaria spp,), and they supply valuable winter 
grazing. Care should be taken that such veld is not damaged by 
over-grazing or fire, and it will greatly repay lenient treatment. 
Due to the grazing available at the time of scarcity and the protection 
from cold offered by the thorn scrub, it is all too common to see 
such areas damaged beyond recovery. 

(3) Mixed Veld. 

The greater part of the area concerned is covered with, a mixture 
of sweet and sour grasses and the predominance of one or the other 
depends largely upon the treatment the veld has received. 

To maintain animals in good condition on this veld type 
throughout the year it is essential that hay be made from the veld 
for feeding during winter. Also, since sour grasses are present in 
appreciable quantities, it is necessary to graze severely during* 
summer to avoid selective grazing^ and consequent destruction of the 
more palatable grasses and the increase of the undesirable types. 
To achieve this it is necessary to subdivide the grazing area, and 
from experience it has been found that three areas of equal size are 
required for each herd. Calling these areas A, B and C, their 
treatment is as follows:— * 

Camp A is grazed in summer, commencing immediately the 
grass has begun vigorous growth and continuing until growth has 
become so retarded that the sward will suffer if grazing is continued. 
Camps B and C are reserved during summer and are mown for hay. 
which is stored for winter feeding. 
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WieE camp A can no longer support tiie animals at tlie end 
of summer, tliey are removed 'to camp B where they graze "upon the 
aftermath growth that has taken place after the removal of the hay 
crop. • As the winter progresvses, it will be necessary to feed the 
' hay to the animals, and it has been found that scattering the hay 
oyer various parts of the camp is preferable to feeding in a hay-rack 
ih one-place. The cover is not damaged/as would happen if the 
animals are concentrated at one point, and the seed present in the 
hay' is distributed over the camp and has a chance of germinat'ing' 
and re-establishing the sward. 

Towards the end of winter, when slow growth has commenced, 
camp B will no longer be able to provide sufficient grazing for the 
animals, and it will he necessary to transfer them to camp C wher© 
they continue to be fed hay. The animals remain on this camp 
until vigorous growth has commenced, when they are again removed to 
camp B which becomes the summer grazing camp, and camp A is 
reserved for a hay crop. , This rotation is repeated each year with 
the result that each camp is grazed once in the summer and mowm. 
twice in a cycle of three years. The carrying capacity of the veld, 
under this system is three and two-thirds (3|) morgen per head of 
cattle. 

When it is necessary to maintain t-wu separate groups of animals, 
such as hamels and ewes, the above system can be followed, but 
it is more economical to use only five camps instead of six. 

Calling the two classes of animals A and B, and the camps 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and commencing with the summer period,, 
A IS grazed on 1, and B on 2 for the whole of the summer. Camps 
3 and 4 are reserved for hay production and camp 5 is rested to 
produce a good seed crop. It also serves as a buffer in case of a 
bad year when less intense grazing is required. During the winter, 
camps 3 and 4 are grazed and the hay cut from them is fed to the 
grazing animals. Each year the camps are rotated according to the 
plan given below: — 



Camps. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5; ■' 

i945i 

Summer.... i 

Graze 

Graze 

Hay 

Hay 

Rest. 


■ ■ Winter_...... .,'... 

1 Rest 

Best 

Graze i 

Graze 


1946 

Suromer... 

Hay 

Hay 

. Rest ' 

Graze 

Graze. 


Winter... 

Graze 

Graze 

1 Rest 

Rest 


1947 

Summer. 

Rest 

Graze 

Graze 

Hay 

Hav. 


Winter. 

Rest 

Best 

Rest 

Graze 


1948 

Summer. 

Graze 

Hay 

Hay 

Best 

! ' Graze. 


‘Winter................ 

Rest 

Graze 

Graze 

Rest 

Rest, 

1949 

Summer.... “. 

Hay 

Rest 

Graze 

Graze 

' Hay* 

. m ■ ■ 

Winter........ 

Graze 

Rest 

Rest 

Best : 

Graze, 


In this system each camp gets a full year's rest once in five 
years and its vitality is thereby greatly increased. 


Established Pastures. 

The area concerned has been extensively ploughed for the 
production of gram, and consequently has many abandoned old 
lands -wnich have been allo'wed to he fallow because they wgre either 
nojtonger needed or because they became too exhairsted to produce a 
satisfactory grain crop. ^ 

The suitability of the grazing yielded by these fallows depends 
largely on the state of fertility of the soil, and upon the age of the 
fallow. Generally the older the fallow, the more inferior is»the 
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grazing iintil tlie stage is reached when the natural veld grasses 
commence to return. Unless the fallow is specially treated by 
manuring and seeding, this stage is generally reached only after 
thirty or forty years. 

It is obvious, therefore, that established pastures would be of 
inestimable value in this area, and several attempts have been made ^ 
to establish different grasses, bnt with little success.^ The*se 
artificially established pastures, consisting of a single grass or a 
mixture of grasses collected in different localities and selected on 
account of one or other desirable characteristic, often do exceptionally 
well during the first, and in some cases even the second, year after 
establishment. After this they invariably deteriorate so badly that 
they practically disappear, and at best yield only meagre grazing. 

Owing to this rapid deterioration, of established pastures more 
attention has been paid to those grasses which are most easily 
established from seed, as the cost of planting roots is excessive when 
the life of the resulting pasture is considered. It is realized, however, 
that many of the grasses propagated from cuttings or roots are 
greatly superior to these in so far as their ability to withstand 
adverse conditions is concerned. 

At this stage it cannot be recommended that natural veld in a 
vigorous state be ploughed for the purpose of establishing a pasture. 
The veld is at least permanent, no matter what other limitations it 
might have, whereas the established pasture is in no way permanent 
and soon becomes inferior to the original veld in so far as productivity 
is concerned. 

It is therefore only on old lands that attempts should be made to 
establish pastures, but as the soils of these areas are usually exhausted 
and very poor in organic matter, it is essential that this constituent 
of the soil be increased. Green manures can be used for this purpose, 
hut it is* much more satisfactory to apply compost, the making of 
which should be part of the routine on every, farm in this area. 
Large quantities of compost, up to ten tons or more per morgen, 
must be used, but its application to the soil not only means an 
increase in the yield of herbage, but often determines the success or 
failure of the establishment of the pasture. 

Under these conditions it is obvious that artificial pastures 
cannot he grown extensively, but their main function is to supplement 
the veld during seasons of deficiency, and as such only small areas 
of high quality pasturage are required. 

Since so much care must be taken to ensure the success of the 
undertaking, it is necessary that only the very best grasses and 
fodder plants be seieeted for establishment. The conditions prevailing^ 
will restrict one^s choice of grasses, hut the inclusion of a legume 
in the pasture is very desirable both from the point of view of 
improving the soil and increasing the nutritional value of the herbagef 
Lucerne has not received the attention it deserves in this respect. 
Given suitable conditions, it will more than justify its inclusion in 
the pasture. The yield under dry-land conditions might be very low 
when com-[)ared with what is obtained from irrigated lucerne lands, 
but the mere presence of lucerne is of value as it gives that extra 
quality that is so needed in a grazing or hay field. 
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Turkish Tobacco^ 

H. L. Strydom, Tobacco Officer, Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of 

Agriculture. 

T UEKISH tobacco is grown mainly in. those regions, bordering 
on the Eastern Mediterrannean and the Black Sea^ Greece aiid 
TnrSey being the principal producing countries. Apart from, the 
hiear East^ the only other regions where Turkish tobacco is as ^ yet 
cuitiYated on any appreciable scale are the western Cape Province 
and Southern Rhodesia. 

Turkish tobacco is a small-leaf type with a distinctive flavour 
and aroma which make it eminently suitable for the manufacture of 
cigarettes, and is consequently used exclusively for this purpose in 
blends with Virginia tobacco. The annual production of Turkish 
tobacco in the Union is approximately three-quarter million Ih. and 
the marketing of the crop offers no difficulties. 

Climate. 

Turkish tobacco grows best in areas, with a high rainfall during 
the months immediately preceding planting time. During planting 
time and the following few months, the rainfall should be just suffi¬ 
cient for the normal development of the plants. As soon as the leaves 
begin to mature and are ready for picking, warm and dry weather is 
required. 

Soils. 

It is of the utmost importance that Turkish tobacco should be 
planted only in soil to which it is suited. Grey sandy loam soils are 
eminently suitable for Turkish tobacco and produce the best quality 
tobacco when they have been derived from granite. During dry 
seasons, our red loamy soils also give good results. Clav and vlei 
-isoils should be avoided, * 

Seed Beds. 

A plentiful supply of sturdy and healthy plants is a primary 
prerequisite of a successful tobacco crop. The site selected for the 
seed beds must be well protected against prevailing cold winds and 
should receive the full benefit of the sun, more especially the early 
morning sun. Low-lying and badly-drained sites should be avoided. 
The soil should be cleared in good time and a thick layer of 
stable manure incorporated. Just prior to sowing time the soil should 
be dug over once more. The site is then divided into beds, 3 ft. wide, 
with a footpath, 1 foot wide, between them. To ensure good drainage, 
the beds are made a few inches higher than the footpaths. 

After the beds have been laid out, a thick layer of vine primings 
.. or similar firewood is spread over them and set alight, the object of 
the burning being to destroy weed seeds, insects and disease 
■ organisms, 

" ^ After the soil has cooled down, as much of the ash and other 

residue as possible should be removed; the soil is then brought to a 
fine state of tilth and the surface made as level as possible, after 
which the seeds are sown. The rate of seeding is approximately 1 oz. 
per 60 square yards, or one heaped teaspoonful per 10 square'yards. 
In order to spread the seed uniformly, it is necessary to mix it with 
fine material such as sand or ash. After the seeds have been sown, 
a thin layer of fine, sift ed and well-rotted stable manure is spread 

"" Short Resume of Bulletin No. 244, The Production of Turkish To}>iU‘nr> 
in the Western Cape Province (by H. L. Strydom, Tobacco Officer, 
SteJlenbosch-Elsenburg, College of Agriculture). 
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over tlie "beds and carefully watered. The beds must be watered and 
weeded regularly. 

If open beds are used tbe best time for sowing is towards tbe 
end of May. In cases where the beds are covered with cheese clothj 
the seeds may be sown three to four weeks later. 

Earth fleas sometimes cause serious damage to newly-germinated 
plants, and it is therefore advisable at this stage to treat the seedbeds 
regularly with nicotine sulphate. Lead arsenate powder^is used for 
the control of insects wliich bite off and swallow parts of the plant. 



A field of Turkish Tobacco partly harvested, 


WildiiTe {BacteHum tahacwm) is a dreaded disease which some¬ 
times causes very serious damage. It may be controlled by regularly 
spraying the beds with Bordeaux mixture, 

. Slow growth and a yellow discoloration in plants are frequently 
signs of a nitrogen deficiency. Such plants will recover rapidly if 
solution of two tablespoons of ammonium sulphate in 4 gallons of 
water is poured over every 10 sq, yds. of seed bed. To guard againsi 
vscorching, the plants should immediately be rinsed off with clean 
•wu^ter. ' 

Preparation of the Soil and Fertilization, 

Turkish tobacco requires thorough cultivation of the soil. The 
soil is ploughed at least three times and brought to a fine state of 
tilth before planting time. Where karroo manure is applied, it must 
be incorporated after the first winter rains at the rate of 2 to 4 tons 
per morgen. Just before planting time it is supplemented with 400 
lb. superphosphate and 100 to 150 lb. ammonium sulphate per 
morgen. If no karroo manure is applied, a mixture of 600 lb. super¬ 
phosphate ^and 200 lb. ammonium sulphate and 200 lb. potassium 
sulphate may be applied per morgen. 

Transplanting and Cultivation. 

The plants are transplanted in Sejftember in rows 2| ft. apart 
with an espacement of 6 to 8 inches in the rows. On soils where the 
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plants are inclined to grow too large and coarse^ tlie spacing may he 
somewliat closer^ and on poorer soils, wider. 

Wliere resetting is necessary, it should be carried out as soon as 
possible after transplanting, otherwise the stand will be uneven and 
harvesting will be exceedingly difficult. 

About two weeks after transplanting, the soil around each plant 
slioUitUbe thoroughly loosened with a hand hoe. After this the soil 
is cultivated wuth a '' Planet ’h after each rain to keep it loose and to 
destroy w^eeds This treatment is repeated until the plants are so 
large that further cultivation would involve the danger of the leaves 
being damaged. 

Harvesting and Curing. 

About a week before the first leaves are harvested, the four lowest 
leaves (sand leaves) which have a negligible market value, should 
be removed. ^ . 

The remaining leaves are ready for harvesting as soon as they 
assume a yellowish tint. Generally about four leaves per plant are 
harvested at a time. Abont seven pickings are therefore necessary 
to strip the plant of all its leaves. The classings are as follows. 
(1) Bottoms, (2) First middles, (3) Second middles, (4) Third middles 
(2 pickings), (5) Ootsh Alti (under top leaves, and (6) Ootsli (top 
leaves). These pickings differ in quality and must be kept strictly 
separated. The bottom leaves are usually large, thin, and lacking 
in flavour or aroma. The top leaves, on the other hand, are thick- 
bodied, fragrant and pleasing to the taste. 

The leaves are picked in the morning, packed in boxes and 
^‘emoved to a cool shed wffiere they are classed according to size ami 
then strung onto fiat needles. 

Broken and over-ripe leaves are strung separately. As soon as 
there are enough full needles of one class, the leaves are slipped off 
the needles onto a piece of twine which is fastened to a 6| ft. reecb 
Four needles of leaves will generally go onto one reed. 

From the stringing shed the reeds with leaves are taken to a 
wilting room where they are hung over cross-beams. The room should 
be so constructed that it can be w^ell ventilated. The object of the 
wilting room is to keep the leaves in a comparatively fresh condition 
for a few days so that the desired changes in the leaves can take 
place normally. 

, The optimum temperature for the yellowing and wilting of the 
leaves is usually from 70^ to 80® F., with a relative humidity of 
about 80 per cent. 

, The reeds are left in the wilting room until the leaves begin to 
assume a yellow tint. From the wilting room the leaves are taken to 
the drying camp where they are hung up on racks. The leaves are 
covered on the first day, but from the second day onwards they are 
left exposed and covered every night or during rainy weather only. 

As soon as the midrib of the leaves is half dry, the‘reeds are 
removed from the rack and laid on hessian on the ground. The reeds 
are turned every clay until the midrib is quite dry. 

Treatment After Curing. 

_ Buring the night the cured tobacco usually absorbs moistiu'e 
wdiich renders the leaf tissues soft and pliable. If the tobacco is in 
this condition in the morning, it is removed from the drying camp 
and packed on a low platform in a cool shed. The stack must be 
examined regularly and if heat is being generated, the tobacco must 
immediately be re-staeked in order to obviate damage to the leaves. 
iSToimally, the re-stacking should be carried out every few weeks. ^ 

» • 

^6 [Continued on page 30. 
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The Dry-Lands Problem in the North- 
Eastern Cape Province* 

C* E* M* Tidmarsh, Pasture Research Officer, Grootfontein College 
of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape* ^ 

HE decline in fertility and depletion of soils, subjected *to annual 
^ cultivation under dry-land conditions is a matter whicb, in 
recent years, ^ has figured prominently in the investigations and 
agricultural literatui'e of various countries. The problem is parti¬ 
cularly acute in South Africa, especially in areas of summer rainfall 
with approximately 20 to 30 inches per annum. The damage done by 
the annual use of the plough in these areas wdiere high summer tem¬ 
peratures prevail, is largely due to the rapid destruction of the 
organic matter in the soil by oxidation, induced by greatly increased 
aeration of the soil, wuth consequent destruction of soil structure and 
fertility. Since considerable publicity has, how^ever, of late been 
given to ibis aspect of tbe matter it will be tbe object of this article 
rather to discuss some practical measure, that may be applied with 
advantage in areas such as the north-eastern Cape Province and par¬ 
ticularly the district of Aliwal North. 

In temperate and dry temperate regions, with high summer tem¬ 
peratures and summer rainfall, the. rate of destruction of organic 
matter through oxidation, in well aerated soils, is normally greater 
than its rate of formation, and the accumulation of humus in such 
soils is consequently minimal. In such regions the most practical . 
and effective method of increasing and maintaining the humus- 
content of soils is the establishment of perennial vegetation, and 
especially a grass sward. A dense grass cover not only supplies large 
quantities of raw organic matter but also reduces summer soil tem¬ 
peratures and aeration, increases tbe retention of moisture in the 
soil, and thus provides the required conditions for humus accumula¬ 
tion. Broadly, then, the salvation of our dry arable soils is to be 
sought in the establishment of perennial fodder crops and pastures 
(leys). 

Suitable Perennial Pasture and Fodder Crops. 

Since the farmer is dependent upon his land for a livelihood and 
cannot therefore devote ail his time solely to the rehabilitation of his ^ 
soil, he must ensure that the inclusion of perennial leys in the farm¬ 
ing sytem will not only enhance the fertility of the soil but also give 
the requisite remuneration. The aim of any investigation therefore 
must be to test and select suitable perennial pasture and fodder crops, 
and to examine how these may be best included in the general farm¬ 
ing system to conform to the above-mentioned requiremments. 

At the outset this will necessitate revision of the whole farming 
system, with the bias in favour of livestock. Whereas, at present, 
arabledands in the area under discussion are utilized largely for the. 
production of cash crops, as a more or less independent venture, it is 
necessary that these lands should be closely incorporated in the wdiole 
farming system, with cash crops (e.g., wheat and maize) replaced to 
a large extent by fodder crops and pastures, and reduced thus h 
their rightfjil place in suitable ley rotations. 

The perennial crops to be sought are more especially those tb 
will supply hay, silage material and winter pasturage to ensure c 
tinuity of fodder supply throughout the year, and especially dur 
periods of drought. They must therefore be hardy, drought resisi 
"and able to establish themselves in competition with weeds. " 
years o5 investigation in the district of Ali^-al North (w'here the 
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many failing and depleted dry-lands) tave sc far bronglit to light 
four notable plants for the purpose. These are: lucemey Dtgiiaria 
smutsiiy Setaria sphacelata str. du Toitskraal, and Tetrachne drege/i. 
All of these have been tested on shallow? sandy loam soil (with a {sub¬ 
stratum of clay )3 which have been under annual cropping to wdieat^ 
batsf’^d maize for many years, and are thus in an advanced state of 
depletion. ® The mean annual rainfall of the locality is approximately 
19 inches.' 

Lucerne. 

This is, of course, a well known plant, which is widely grown 
under irrigation in South Africa. Knowledge of its potentialities, 
value, and culture on dry-lands is, however, not so widespread. Being 
a legume, it is particularly valuable in supplying fodder of high 
protein-content, and in enhancing soil fertility by supplying nitrogen 
through the agency of its root nodules. On dry-lands it is especially 
valuable as a hay crop, and from two to three cuts per season may 
he normally expected from, it in the district of Aliwal North. The 
yield and number of cuts will naturally vary with the soil and ram- 
fall. The drought resistance of the plant, under dry-land conditions, 
is truly remarkable, and it may be established either in a pure stand 
or in a mixture with grasses. . 

Digitaria smutsii (Smuts Finger Grass). 

This is a remarkable indigenous grass of the Transvaal high 
middleveld. Although its home is in a relatively high rainfall area, 
it has been successfully cultivated on dry-lands under a wide range 
*of soil and climatic conditioni in South Africa, and has recommended 
itself most strongly as a hay crop and pasture, on dry-land, in the 
district of Aliwal North. Although only 1| inches of rain were 
recorded last season during the period September 1944 to Febniary 
1945, three cuts of hay were obtained from this grass during that 
period, which was exceptional also for its intense heat and desi...e.caMnrg"" 
. winds. . 

Digitaria smuto'f is palatable and nutritious, and:'besides pro¬ 
viding hay, also gives valuahla aftermath grazing, which remains 
semi-green throughout the winter and is relislaed by livestock in that 
condition. Four cuts of hay, as well as aftermath grazing, were 
obtained from it during the period September 1944 to May 1945. 

Setaria sphacelata str. du Toitskraal* 

This millet grass was introdueed into South Africa from the 
neighbourhood of Du Toitskraal in Ehodesia and although it has 
proved a valuable hay grass in some areas, it has recommended itself 
more especiallj^ as a drought-resistant pasture grass on dry-lands in 

Aliwal North district. This grass also remains semi-green and 
palatable during the winter. During the period September 1944 to 
May 1945 it made sufficient growth to be grazed of. four times by 
■.■■■-cattle..': , 

- Tetrachne dregeu 

Tetrachne is a -widely distributed, (tboug-b at present rather 
rare) constituent of the natural veld in the Cape Midlands, north¬ 
eastern Cape Province and eastern Free State. It flourishes under 
a -wide range of soil and climatic conditions. It is exceptionally 
dronght^ resistant, is the first grass in exposed veld to commence 
growth in spring, and the last to -wither in periods of drought. It 
remains considerably more^than semi-green throughout the -winter, 
provided the soil is not completely dry. During winter and periods 
of drought, Tetra-chne is readily eaten by livestock, but during rainy"" 
periods in summer other glasses are.preferred to it. It is ess^tially 
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Diagnosing Cases of Poisoning* 

Dr* Douw G* Steyn, Onderstepoort* 

VEAR after year thousands of specimens are received a.t Onderste- 

poort in connection with suspected cases of poisoning, ds ' 
obvious that the investigation of so many specimens demands con¬ 
siderable time and trouble. Every effort is made to cany out the 
investigation as thoroughly as possible, but many specimens are 
received in such an unsatisfactory condition that a thorough investi¬ 
gation is out of the question, with the result that not only the time of 
the officers at Onderstepoort, but also that of the consignor or owner 
of the animal concerned, is wasted. Moreover, in many instances, the 
specimens are required as exhibits in court cases and must conse¬ 
quently serve as material evidence. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
taking and the dispatch of specimens in the correct manner, ‘as 
described below, is of the utmost importance. 

Specimens for Investigation. 

All specimens of animals suspected of having been poisoned, and 
specimens suspected of containing toxic substances must be forwarded 
to the Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria IsTorth 
Station, for investigation. 

In every case of suspected poisoning all of the following 
specimens should be sent: — 

{a) Liver, ruminal (stomach) contents, bone and skin. In the 
case of large animals each specimen of the above organs ffioiild weigh 
two pounds, and in the case of small animals the entire stomach, 
together with the intestines and their contents, as well as the whole 
liver should be sent. In the case of xmultry the crop and its contents 
should he included. Of the bones, tbe two tbigh bones (2 lb.) should, 
if possible, be included. 'No preservaUwes should he added tO' these 
specimens. 

V.i?.—Each specimen must be placed in a separate container. 

(&) Any substance (soil, water, feed, etc.) suspected of being 
toxic—about 1 lb. of each or as much as is obtainable should be sent. 

{c) Liver and brain in 10 per cent, formalin. Of the liver, pieces 
as large as one’s thumb should be placed in the formalin. The head 
must be sawn through lengthwise in the middle and one-half of the 
brain placed in the formalin. Formalin is obtainable from chemists. 

{d) Blood smears and, if possible^ also spleen smears, should be 
forwarded in all cases. 

{e) In the case of sick animals, dung (1 lb.), hair (3 to 8 ounces), 
urine (1 pint) and blood smears should be submitted. 

If the above specimens are available for examination and 
analysis, diseases like redwniter; gallsickiiess; anthrax; lieartwater; 
paratyphoid in calves; senecio, lead and arsenical poisoning; etc., can 
he diagnosed. Dimng the past ^^ear cases of severe scouring in cattle 
occurred repeatedly and it was often very difficult to determine 
whether the trouble was due to heartwater, starvation or poisoning. 
That is why it is so essential to have specimens of the brain in 
formalin. ® 

Geilsiehte .—Specimens for examination for geilsiekte (prussic 
acid poisoning) must be submitted as follows: In each of two bottles 
100 c.c. of 1 per cent, corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) 
should be placed. Into one of the bottles pieces of the liver (i inch 
cubes) 8 l: 4 )uld be dropped until just covered with the sublimate. In the 
other bottle solid ruminal contents (i.e. cont(?nts of the large stomach 
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of ruminants) should be dropped until also just povered with the 
siihliiiiate. Plants to be examined for prussic acid should he for¬ 
warded in the same manner. 

The corrosive sublimate solution is obtainable from chemists. 

entrmieh/ 'poisonous, should be labelled as such^ and be 
kepOock^d away. 

Water poisoning .—Two large wine bottles of the suspected water 
are required for a proper investigation. 

Plant poisoriing .—Suspected plants together with their biilbs^ 
flowers and fruit should be packed ^between sheets of newspaper and 
cardboard and forwarded for identification. 

The Covering Letter, 

It is absolutely ess&ntial (1) that each specimen should be sent 
in a separate c&ntamer, preferably a tvell-cleaned fruit jar; 
(2) that each specimen should be clearly numbered and marked with 
the name and address of the sender; and (3) that the nature of the 
contents and the name and address of the owner should be stated on 
the wrapper of the parcel. In addition, the covering letter should 
contain a full description of the history of the disease, the symptoms 
and post-mortem lesions, and all the possible information in connec¬ 
tion with the feed, grazing, licks, etc., of the animals concerned. 
This letter must be sent by post and riot be included in the parcel. 

Bulletins on the above and other stock diseases are obtainable 
from the Director of Yeterinary Services, Onderstepoort. 

Warning. 

It is most important that specimens of internal organs, tvater, 
£lC:, which are fonvarded by rail or post, should be thoroughly packed 
in properly cleaned fruit jars or tins. Such containefs rmist then be 
packed in bores containing snficient sawdust, grass or straw to pre¬ 
vent breakage. If containers are broken in transit they are simply 
thrown away by post or Qmlway officials since they contmninate every¬ 
thing with which they come into contact. On the parcel should he 
written ‘‘ Gla^ss—With Care F^irthermore, specimens of internal 
orgaris should not be conveyed to Onderstepoort in hags by motor. 


Turkish Tobacco . ICoritinued from, page 20. 

When the whole crop has been harvested the tobacco is graded and 
baled according to pickings, leaf size and colour. The strings are 
cut from the reeds and packed in a pressing box wdth the butt-ends 
of the leaves facing outwards, and compressed. The bales weigh 
approximately 90 Ih. and are done up in hessian in such a manner 
that the twu butt-end sides and one of the end sides are visible. 

. our Turkish tobacco is sent to the local tobacco co-operative 
society in this form, where it is graded and handled further according 
to the requirements of the market. ^ 

The bulletin is obtainable from the vStellenbosch-ELsenbiirg 
College of Agriculture at 3d. per copy. 
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Biological Control of Prickly Pear* 

Dr* F* W* Pettey, Principal Entomologist, Uitenliage* 

¥]Sr 1932 the Govermneiit decided, as a result of pressure from 
numerous farmers’ associations to import Cact^hl^istis cact'Omm. 
into South Africa for liberation in areas that were, being overrun 
prickly pear. 

Research Laboratories Established* 

After considering^ the facilities offered hj the Councils of seven 
municipalities in prickly-pear areas, and the suitability of the 
localities, three Prickly Pear Research Stations were established, one 
at Graaff-Eeinet in 1933, the second at Uiteiihage early in 1935, and 
the third at Fort Beaufort in September 193G. All the work of the 
three stations is now directed from Uitenhage. 

The activities of the three laboratories up to the present time 
have consisted mainly of the mass production and distribution of 
Cactohlastis cactoruin, of the cochineal insect Daciylo'pitts opuntiae, 
and of the boring beetle, Layochirus funestus^ and of investigations 
of the factors which hamper their progress in the veld. 

The breeding, liberation and studies of the progress of the 
cochineal, Dactylopius species near confusus, an insect enemy of 
jointed cactus, have also been dealt with at Uitenhage and Fort 
Beaufort. 

Since the establishment of the laboratories the stafis of the three 
stations combined have comprised four entomologists, four technical 
assistants, 12 European distributors and about 50 native and coloured 
labourers. The equipment has included about 900 large breeding 
cages and twelve motor vehicles. The cost to the public of maintain¬ 
ing these laboratories and in carrying on their activities has been 
approximately £9,000 annually. 

Since tbe breeding stations have been establshed, the staff has 
produced, collected, and distributed 585,559,000 Cactohlastis eggs, 
and thousands of lorry loads of cochineal infested prickly-pear leaf 
pads throughout the pear-infested areas of the eastern section of the 
Cape Province. The number of Lagochirus beetles now liberated in 
coastal areas to which distribution of this insect is limited, totals 
about a third of a million, and this work is continuing at present. 

What these Insects have Accomplished. 

Cactohlastis,— to four years after this insect had been 
established in the veld, it had increased to vast numbers nearly 
everywhere, had greatly defoliated, the large prickly pear plants, and 
had prevented them from fruiting for several successive years. 
Assisted by the cochineal it has prevented, and is continuing largely 
to prevent, the invasion of new territory by this weed by the destruc¬ 
tion of the majority of young seedling plants as they appear. How¬ 
ever, the intensity of population which Cactohlastis attained, resulted 
ill the destruction of so much of the succulent parts of its food plants, 
on which it depended if it was to thrive, that there was a great 
reduction in the numbers of the insect due to malnutrition and disease 
organisms. The woody parts of the plant are not suitable as a food 
for this insec^t. Since its peak of increase Cactohlastis has nowhere 
succeeded in recovering to large numbers in the veld because of the 
numerous enemies it has acquired, chiefly in the form of insect 
parasites, predators and disease organisms. The mucilaginouvS sap 
of the host plant and high summer tempeititures also hinder its pro¬ 
gress considerably. 
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Cochineal Insect {Dactylopius opuntiae), —Wlieii it was^clotcr- 
mined tliat Cactoblastis would not achieve the degree of eradication 
of prichly pear hoped for, the introduction of another insect of 
promise had to be considered. 

At the suggestion of the writer and with the assistance of the 
Government of Australia, a consignment of the South African prickly 

shipped from this country to Australia to determine if there 
w^any species of cochineal there which would thrive on and damage 
it. Mr? A. P. Dodd^s investigations there resulted in the importa¬ 
tion of Dactylojniis opuntiae in the year 1937. The insect was first 
tested and reared in the TJitenhage Laboratory, From the TJitenhage 
stock all the cochineal originated which was distributed tliroiigliout 
the pear areas. In a year after the invsect was established in the veld, 
it had increased enornioiisly, and in 18 months’ time it had greatly 
defoliated the prickly pear plants. In the inland areas, i.e., forty 
miles or more from the coast, its intensity of attack is greatest, and 
here many large plants, especially in vlei soil where prickly pear was 
sheltered by bush, were so completely defoliated that they^ were 
killed. This degree of damage persisted for about three y^ears in the 
coastal areas and it continues to persist in most of the inland areas, 
except on cold, exposed mountain slopes or localities exposed to 
limited sunshine in winter. In the more coastal areas the cochineal 
now fails to increase rapidly enough to compete with its acquired 
enemies. 

This cochineal insect, a year or two after it beeame established 
in the veld, acquired two natural enemies, viz;, the ladybird beetles, 
Cryptolaernus montfouzieri and Exochomus flampes, and more 
recently in non-Karoo areas a fungus known as Erripusa sp. has l>een 
found to attack it. These enemies result in seasonal depletion of ike 
cochineal every late winter and spring,* following which, the 
cochineal, up to the present at any rate, increuvses and so outnumbervS 
the beetles in the more inland areas that it still continues to defoliate 
the prickly pear periodically, though not to the same degree as 
occurred before the predator beetles appeared. 

These enemies of cochineal now prevent it from attaining such 
intensity of population on growing prickly pear plants as completely 
to destroy them. ^ ’ 

Felling of Prickly Pear and Further Destruction* 

Investigations^ by the writer in 1938, based on similar ones in 
Australia with a different species of Opuntia by A. P, Dodd, revealed 
that cochineal would completely kill prickly pear plants, large and 
small, soon after they were felled. Plots to demonstrate fhivS lo 
fanners and municipalities were established in all divisions of the 
prickly pear areas in 1939 and 1940. At the same time a circular 
was issued, urging property owners concerned to fell all prickly pear 
as soon as it was well infested and considerably defoliated by the 
cochineal, with full instructions how to do the work xmoperly. Those 
property owners who followed the Department’s advice and instruc¬ 
tions correctly, have been well rewarded by practically clearing their 
veld of this weed. Those w^hq felled their pear, leaving high stumps, 
or who did not cut their prickly pear when cochineal was in good 
condition, have attained only partial success, with few exceptions. 

About two years ago a large-scale felling experiment was started 
by the Department of Agriculture under the supervision of Govern¬ 
ment oflficials. Dp to the present about 12,000 morgen in the vicinity 
of Cookhouse and over 30,000 in the vicinity of Graaff-Reinet of what 
was a dense jungle of pfickly pear , until the cochineal, assisted by 
Cactoblastisj had defoliated it, have received treatment by fellihg 
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tlie plants. Tlie wliole of these areas is to a very great extent cleared 
of tte^weed, but withoiit the assistance of the cochineal it would have 
been impractical and impossible to have accomplished this w^ork. 

The results have been so good that the Government has now taken 
steps to encourage felling more extensively by offering to assist ' 

perty owners^ in this work on the pound for pound principle# Those 
who desire financial assistance should apply to the Chief Weeds 
Inspector, P.O. Box 145, Grahamstown, who will ■furnish all par¬ 
ticulars. 

In the coastal areas, however, the cochineal fails now to compete 
wdtli its beetle enemies in the rate of increase, even in the suinniver 
months/ In many coastal and non-Karoo areas the cochineal has also' 
acquired a fungus enemy, Empwsa, which retards its progress 
seriously. Consequently, the Government is considering the impor¬ 
tation of 3nore promising insect enemies of our prickly pear pest 
from Mexico and elsewhere, which, it is hoped, will he more effective 
than those we now have in the control of this weed in areas where 
cochineal is unsatisfactory. 

The Boring Beetle (Lagochirus FunestusJ * 

This beetle was imported from Australia about three years ago. 
Only in the larval stage is it destructive £o prickly pear. The grubs ' 
burrow in the woody segments of the plants, causing the branches to 
collapse. It kills only the woody parts of the plant and not the leaf 
pads. To date a total of 325,750 adult beetles has been produced at 
the three stations combined, from 1942 to 1945 inclusive, since rearing 
of this insect was started, with an average fold increase of 17 T. A 
total of 287,628 beetles has been distributed in the veld in the 
divisions of IJitenhage, Port Elizabeth, Fort Beaufort, Albany, 
Stockenstrom, Bedford and Bathurst. Up to the present, although 
three generations have been in the veld, the results have been dis¬ 
appointing everywhere. It has diminished in numbers and has not 
increased anywhere in spite of restocking. Its progress is hindered 
particularly by excessive mucilaginous secretions of the pear in the 
furrows of the bark made by the beetles for deposition of their eggs. 
The mucilage hardens, often killing the eggs before they hatch and 
destroying the young larvae. Other factors hampering the progress 
of this beetle in the veld are; — 

(1) Clmiatic.—The beetles fail to lay in the absence of rainfall. 
Egg laying is poorer in winter than in summer. 

(2) Fredators,—Ants, lizards and spiders kill the adult beetles.' 
Rodents destroy the grubs by burrowing into their cocoons. It is 
extremely doubtful, therefore, if this insect will ever he able to sub¬ 
sist in prickly pear under our South African conditions. 


The Dry-Lands Problem in the north-eastern Cape 

Province t — [Continued from page 28. 

a pasture grass and, like Setaria du Toitskraal, provided four 
grazings during last season under dry-land cultivation. 

The above investigations have been conducted on the farm 
Elandshoek, owned by Mr. L. S. Dorington, in the district of Aliwal 
north, and are scheduled to continue for another four years. Unfor¬ 
tunately seed of the grasses recommended*is not yet available to 
farmers, but every endeavour is being made to extend tbeir cultiva¬ 
tion, and*it is hoped that seed will shortly* be available in large 
quantities. 
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Fertilizing of Maize: 

The Effect of Phosphate, Nitrogen, Potash and Compost. 

L. L. Eksteeiiy Lecturer in- Chemistry, College of Agriculture, 

• Glen, OP.S. 

I'N tlie wortli-w-estern Oraiig*e Free State experiiiieiits are being 
carricl out with maize in order to determine the effect of 
various quantities of fertilizer on the grain yield of maize. 

In the first _ experiment the effect of phosphatic fertilizers only 
was examined, and these results appeared in the June 1945 issue of 
Farming in South Africa, In the second experiment, which is dis¬ 
cussed here, the effect of ammonium sulphate, chloride of potash, 
kraal manure and compost, together with or without superphosphate, 
was examined. The experiment plot adjoins experiment plot No. 1, 
and consequently soil conditions and the locality are as nearly iden¬ 
tical as possible.Table I reflects the composition of the soil. 


Table I. — Composition of the Soil, 


1 

1 

Soil Properties. 

1 

At a Depth of— 


1 j 

0 " to 12 ^ 

13^' to 24'C 

pH.... 

, 6*8 

0*0005 

0*0260 

0*185 

0*652 

7*0 

% Citric acid soluble P.O 5 ... , 

% Total P .,05 .**..... .. 

% CaO..... 

0*0006 

0*0329 

% K .0 ........ 

A.AQ/l 

% Sesqtdoxide....... 

% Total IJ. 

4*61 

0*0399 

0*96 

0*0 

13*35 

74*05 

3*5 

8*5 

0 uo** 
8*16, 

Hygroscopic moisture.... 

' 2*2 

Sand coarser than 2 mm.... 

0*0 

1 . Si 

Sand 2 to 0*2 mm.... 

Sand 0*2 to 0*02 mm. 

10 0 

64*3 

4*1 

17.0 

Mud 0*02 to 0*002 mm. 

Olay finer than 0*002 mm... 


1 (1 * y 


Applications of Fertilizer. 

The following symbols explain the treatments included in the 
experiment. All applications are on the basis of one morgen, and 
annually, unless otherwuse specified. 

'p 3 stands for 300 lb. superphosphate. 

Mg stands for 5 tons of kraal manure applied only during 
1936. In 1942-43 the application was repeated, but with 
municipal compost (Cs). 

ni stands for 800 lb. kraal manure. 

N stands for 100 ammonium sulphate. 

NT standvs for 100 lb. ammonium sulphate applied just before 
the panicles of the maize opened. 

K stands for 60 lb. chloride of potash. 

1938-39 season, some of the treatments ^ere altered so 

Pii stands for 150 lb. superphosphate. 

Po stands for 200 ^Ib, superphosphate. 

C| stands for half a ton of municipal compost. 

The technique also was ^he Bame as^at - 
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Cj stands for one ton of municipal compost. 

Co stands for two tons of municipal compost. 

Cxraiiiilar K ^stands for 333 lb. granular fertilizer 2*5—12—5 
wbicli, in composition, is equivalent to tlie PoJfK treat¬ 
ment. 

TV.jS.— Tlie superpliospbate was of 20 per cent, streiigtli tliroiigli- 
Out. ’ -sT * ^ 

Composition of Kraal Manure and Municipal Compost. 

The kraal manure and the compost had the following compo¬ 
sition on a wet basis.— 


% % Org, 

Moisture, % N, % P^O^. Matter. 


Kraal manure. o0'7 0*85 0*7^ 16 

Compost. 20*1 0*9 0-65 26 


Results of Second Experiment. 

The yield in bags per morgen is given in Table II. 


Table II .—Yield in Bags of 200 lb. 


Bate of 
planting. 

2/12/36. 

120/11/36. 

Date of 
planting. 

22/11/39. 

29./11/40 

. 10/1/42. 

43/11/42. 

Type. 

Anveld. 

Eksteen. 

Type. 

Eksteen. 

Silver 

King. 

Boes- 

man. 

1 

i Eksteen. 

! • 

Treatment. 

1936/37. 

1938/39. 

Treatment. 

1939/40. 

1940/41. 

1941/42. 

[1942/43. 

0 . 

. 

M, . 

PaMs . 

. 

m.... 

PaNt . 

P3N.... . 

PiiM, . 

PaK . 

PgNK . 

1()*8 

14*2 

15*2 

16-5 

15*4 

10-3 

13- 2 

14- 7 
14-5 
12-7 
16*4 

8- 4 

18- 4 
IM 
18-0 

19- 0 

9- 2 

17- 5 

18- 4 
17-2 

19- 4 
19-9 

0 . 

Pa . 

Ms . 

.. 

Pad . 

Pad-.. . 

PaCa .. 

PaN. . 

Pxi-Ms . 

Granular K. .. 
PaNK . 

9-1 

15-0 

11- 4 

12 - 8 
15-4 
18-0 
15-3 

14- 5 

15- 2 
15-1 
14-7 

14-7 
20-1 
14-2 1 
19-2 
19*8 
21-9 
21-2 
19-9 

19- 7 

20 - 2 
20-3 . 

7- 0 
12-1 

8- 4 

11-8 ' 

13- 4 

14- 0 

15- 1 
12-1 

11- 5 

12- 7 
12-4 

16*5 

20-9 

22*2 

20- 7 

21 - 2 
22-6 
21-5 
21-1 
21-2 
20-6 
21-1 

Reliable 
difference 
(P -05) 

2-6 

2-1 

Reliable' 
difference 
(P— -05). 

2*4 

1-4 

1-5 

1-9 


Discussion and Conclusions. 

As a result of late rains, during the 1937-38 season, the experi-7 
inent plot was planted only on 15 January 1938 without any applica¬ 
tion of fertilizer. Owing to the shortness of the season, the plots 
were not harvested for purposes of the experiment. During the 
1941-42 season, the rains also came late and the yields of this short 
season were generally low and considerably damaged by frost. 

The yield figure indicates, in the first instance, a considerable 
crop increase in all cases where phosphate was applied, hut there 
was no further increase where nitrogen or potash was applied. The 
application of artificial fertilizers on these sandy soils is, therefore, 
a waste of capital. The granular fertilizer, which is also a mixture, 
.gives no better results than pure superphosphate. The only 
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advantage of this fertilizer is that it is more pleasant tO' handle than 
the powdery fertilizers, but that does not justify the extra expense. 

The annual application of 800 lb. kraal manure per inorgeii 
makes no significant difference to the yield. The application of 5 
tons of kraal manure per morgen during 1936, however, showed results 
equal to those obtained from an application of 300 lb. super per 
•mor^n during the first year, but after the third season the residual 
effect hai disappeared. This heavy application of kraal manure, plus 
150 or 300 lb. super produces no better yields than super alone. A 
repetition of the application of 5 tons of compost per morgen in 
1942-43 brought the yield from treatment Mg level with that of all 



The plot on the left received no artificial fertilizer, while that on the right 
received 200 lb. sxiper phosphate per morgen, 

I. A. 


phosphate treatments; in other words the need for phosphate was 
again supplemented. The annual application of half a ton, one ton 
and two tons of compost, together with super, also showed no 
improvement of the crop. From these results it may, therefore, be 
deduced that as soon as sufficient compost is applied to maize to fulfil 
its requirements in regard to phosphates, the same yield can be 
obtained as with an application of superphosphate. During dry 
seasons, however, the large quantities of nitrogen in compost may 
have a detrimental effect on the crop as a result of a too luxuriant 
^growth of foliage. 

Effect of Fertilizing on the Quality of Grain. 

Under normal conditions, fertilizing does not affect the grade 
of the maize, hut it had a marked effect on the 1941-42 crop. Early 
frost seriously damaged the grain; in treatments 0 and M. the 
damage was so great that grain with 9 per cent, defective kernels 
could be classified only as sample grade. The grain of all the other 
treatments was of grade 6, that is first grade usable gl'ain. These 
results are also a clear indication of the retarding effect which lack 
of phosphates has on the ripening of grain. 

Since the soil in these ^arts is particularly deficient in available 
phosphoric oxide, phosphate fertilizer as well as applications of kraab 
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maniire not only increase tlie crop_, but also tbe pbospboric oxide 
content of tbe grain, as indicated in Table III. 


Table III. —Percentage Phosphoric Oxide in Grain. 
{Cam'posite samples.) 


Treatment. 

Percentage phosphoric oxide in grain. 

(Composite Samples). ^ 9 


1936/37. 

1 

1938/39. 

1940/41. 

1942/43. 

Q . 

0*662 

0*605 

0*793 

1*017 

Pa . 

0*720 

0*883 

1*027 

r*,282 

PjM^. 

0*809 

0-941 

1*012 

1*343 

M. . 

0*757 

0*708 

0*817 

1*339 


Tbe after-effect of tbe application of 5 tons of kraal manure is 
reflected in Table III. As tbe yield decreases, that is, as tbe pbos- 
pbate deficiency in tbe soil becomes apparent, tbe pbospboric oxide 
content of tbe grain also decreases in comparison witb tbe other 
treatments. 

Effect of Fertilizing on the Citric-Acid Soluble Phosphoric Oxide 

in the Soil. 

Composite samples of tbe first 12 inches of soil were taken in 
19f39, and in 1943 separate samples w^ere taken of tbe plots. A few of 
the interesting figures are given in Table IV. 

Table IV.— Citric-acid soluble phosphoric oxide in the top soil. 


Treatment. 

1939. 

1 

1 ' 1943. 

0..... 

1 5*0 

5*5 

Pa. 

1 5*4 

7*3 

Mg. 

I ■7*5 ■ 

12*5 

PaMs........... 

' 9*1 

22*1 

Beliabl© dijfference (P — 0*05).. 

I — 

3*0 


* Parts per million. 


From Table IV it is clear tbat if adequate quantities of kraal 
manure are applied, tbe pbospbate content of tbe soil may be con¬ 
siderably increased—even to the point of obtaining maximum yields. 
The after-effect of kraal manure is attributed mainly to this increase 
in phosphates. From these results it may also be deduced tbat an appli¬ 
cation of 75 to 100 lb. super plus 2 to 3 tons of kraal manure per 
morgen, ought to yield good results. Since kraal manure is bulky, andr 
takes much time to transport, tbe application of this manure should be 
undertaken only on lands which are situated near*kraals and at a 
time of tbe year when laboui’ can be spared. 

Summary. 

The soil is very sandy and subject to wind-erosion; it is deficient 
in pbospbates. 

Annual applications of 200 Ib. superphosphate per morgen bring 
about a large crop increase, whilst potash and nitrogen have no 
additional effect on tbe grain yield. 

Tbe annual application of 800 lb. kraal manure per morgen has 
no effect on the crop yield. 
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Fowl Typhoid. 

J, D. W. A. Coles, Research Officer, Onderstepoort. 

O WING- to the extraordinary rapidity with which fowl typhoid is 
spreading o’V'er the Union, particularly on the highyeld ot^ the 
Traimyaal, and the enormous losses occasioned hy this disease, it is 
fell mat the time is ripe to review the .whole problem. 

Towl typhoid is a specific acute bacterial disease o.f lOwLs and 
turkeys 3 and unfortunately is now also killing off chickens and poults 
in eYer-increasing numhers. The disease is due to a small bacterimn 
called Salmonella gallinarumy and the organisms are present in large 
numbers in the droppings which contaminate the soil, food and water. 
Some apparently healthy fowls are ‘‘ carriers This means that 
their droppings contain the dangerous infection, although the fowls 
are not visibly ill. 

Symptoms. 

There is generally a sudden onset of the disease,^ and a large 
number of fowls may die within a week. The usual thing, however, 
is for 2 or 3 fowls to die each day. ^ ^ 

The symptoms are:—Loss of appetite, increased thirst, dullness, 
ruffled feathers, head held close to the body, drooping wings, closed 
eyes and sleepiness. Diarrhoea is almost a constant symptom, the 
droppings being greenish-yellowu The comb is usually dark red to 
purplish-blue in colour, but in some cases it may be pale. There is 
high fever and the fowl is hot to the touch. There is also loss of 
condition and, finally, marked prostration, profuse diarrhoea and 
ninconsciousness. Death may occur at any ti3ne within 4 days after 
the onset of the symptoms. 


Post mortem Appearances. 

At post mortem the liver is found to be enlarged and friable, and 
often has a bronze or greenish-bronze colour. . Sometimes it may have 
a slightly mottled appearance, particularly in chronic cases of the 
'disease. 

The spleen is usually much enlarged. There is intestinal catarrh 
and even blood mixed -with the intestinal contents. 


Diseases Resembling Fowl Typhoid. 

1 . Visceral gout, —The spleen is never enlarged and the liver 

never has a bronze colour. Apart from these differences, however, 
the two diseases are easily confused. ^ 

2 . Spirochaetosis and Aegyptianellosis* —Only a microscopic 
examination of the blood can reveal the causal parasites, which are 
transmitted by the tampan. The spleen is enlarged, but the liver 
never shows a bronze colour. 

3. Arsenical There is generally thick tenaciouB 

mucus in the intestines and reddening of the membrane. A number 
of cases usually. occur very suddenly. Chemical examination of the 
liver will reveal the arsenic. 

4. Bacillary White Diarrhoea in adult fowls. —This is very rare 
and only an expert can tell the difference. 

, fo^ds, whether young or old, the symptoms and 

lesions ot lowi typhoid are always the same. ^ 


Prevention. 

As all tbe ground rapidly becomes infected when once the disease 
has broken out, all survivor? should, if possible, be put in houses and 
pens with concrete or other impervious floors. The safest measure is 
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to kill off and burn ail fowls and turkeys tke moment tkey become ill. 
This will reduce the infection still further. ' 

lD.stall dropping boards under the percbes, and collect and burn 
or bury all droppings daily. Feed green food, mask, grain and w^ater 
in receptacles into wbich tbe fowls cannot defecate. Before being 
fed, no food or water sbould come in contact with fowl droppings in 
any w'ay. • * 

Tbe litter sbouM be swept out and burned every second day till 
tbe ,disease stops, ^.and ^the whole house should be sprayed Well with a 
2 per cent, carbolic acid solution before the new litter is put in. Also 
change the nest-hay every second day. 

7elegraph^ or write for fowl-typhoid vaccine immediately^ 
inoculate all fowls and turkeys at the earliest possible opportunity. 
The fowls and turkeys must not he allowed out for another fortnight, 
which represents the time taken for immunity to develop. 

No dipping of the fowls or medicinal treatment is of any use, and 
it will pay to kill off' and burn all sick poultry. 

The successful eradication of typhoid diseases depends on a 
combination of;— 

1* Hygiene, i.e., clean houses, uncontaminated food and 
water, and proper disposal of the faeces; and 

2 . Vaccination,—Farmers attend to vaccination, but almost 
invariably neglect the necessary hygienic measures, and. it is for 
this reason that the vaccine is sometimes considered useless. With¬ 
out good hygiene nothing can stop the disease from gaining even 
a greater hold on the country. 

Farmers should be particularly careful not to buy fowls anywhere 
and everywhere, as they may he in the incubation period of up to 
14 days, and so look quite healthy. A w^eek or so later all the damage 
will be done. Since the B.W.D. test show’s up carriers of both B.W.D, 
and fowl typhoid, farmers should buy all new stock from holders of 
the B.W.D. Test Certificate. 

Since the droppings contain millions of fowd typhoid germs, it is 
very easy for fowl food sacks to become contaminated on a farm. For 
this reason fowl food should always he sold in new bags, or in bags 
that have been put in boiling w^ater for five minutes. Naturally, the 
bags are dried before use. 

Where the disease is established and vaccination seems to have 
no effect, tbe only thing for the farmer to do is to keep his fowls 
strictly on the intensive system, i.e., on an impervious floor, and 
to attend to the purity of the food and water, and vaccinate as well. 
The intensive system is also the main weapon of defence against other 
soil-borne diseases such as cholera, coccidiosis and worms, as well as 
diseases due to tampans and other external parasites. 

Vaccination, 

The vaccine, if unopened and stored in a cool, dark place, may be 
kept as long as 2 months. A hypodermic syringe, graduated in cubic 
centimetres, and 6 hypodermic needles are necessary for the operation. 
The Division, however, only stocks a 5 c.c. syringe; price, 11s. 
complete. See also special leaflet on Supply of Syringes to Stock- 
owners 

Loos^en the syringe, and boil it andL the 6 needles for ten minutes 
before commencing to inoculate. Then tighten up the syringe, fill it 
with vaccine and begin. A pot of boiling water shouH be close at 
band, so tbat a fresb needle may be used for eacb bird. 

Inoculate under tbe skin of tbe teeast. The dose for fowls and 
turkeys, irrespective of age, is 1 c.c. A second inoculation, identical 
toitfl the first, must he carried out a wqek later, 
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Except wlien advised to do so by tbe Division of Veterinary 
Servicesj farmers sbonld not inoculate poultry under 2 niontlis of 

When typboid does break-out in young chickens, they snoiiid 
be kept on ^-incb m-esb wire netting. When they are two nioiitbs old 
they can be inoculated, and a fortnight later they may be liberated 

iniiCjW' clean camp. ^ ; 7 7 .- i 7 

P^^eTs should^ howeveTj not wciit jot the disease to bfeak O'Ut 

before inoGiitating their foultry. 

Immunit}^ generally takes 12 to 14 days to develop, and may be 
expected to last about 9 months. The vaccine is harmless, and may be 
used whenever desired. If the operation is carefully performed,, 
laying should not be affected. Vaccination does not render poultry 
unfit for human consumption. 

Though vaccination can prevent the further spread of the disease, 
it cannot cure sick birds or clean up the infection in carriers. Hence, 
vaccination can never completely eradicate fowl typhoid on a farm. 
The only w^ay to eradicate fowl typhoid completely is to have all the 
fowls and turkeys submitted to the B.W.D. test. As mentioned 
already, the one.test eliminates carriers of both fowl typhoid and 
bacillary .white diarhoea. A separate pamphlet dealing with the 
whole question of B.W.D. is obtainable from the Director of 
Veterinary Services, Ondersteport, or the Officer-in-Charge, Allerton 
Lahoratory, P.O. Box 405, Pietermaritzburg. Generally speaking, 
it is not recommended that small farm flocks should be tested for 
B.W.D. The test is most useful for the owners of large flocks and the 
sellers of day-old chicks and breeding stock. 

Vaccination is done entirely at the owner’s risk, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture accepts no liability for any mortality that may 
occur as a result thereof. 

The vaccine is put up in bottles containing sufficient material to 
inoculate 10, 25, 50 or 100 birds once and may be obtained on 
application to any District Government Veterinary Officer or Resident 
Magistrate, or direct from the Director of Veterinary Services, P.O. 
Onderstepoort (telegraphic address: Microbe, Onderstepoort); or the 
Officer-in-Charge, Veterinary Research Laboratory, Box 405, Pieter¬ 
maritzburg (telegraphic address: Bacteria,^ Pietermaritzburg), at the 
rate of 5s. per 100 double doses, i.e., sufficient vaccine for the double 
inoculation of 100 birds. The vaccine for both inoculations is sent 
"in one consignment. 

Laboratory products are only issued on prepayment or c.o.d. per 
post or rail, hut it w'ill be to the advantage of applicants to remit cash 
with order, as otherwise, in addition to the cost of the articles, they 
must also pay the c.o.d, charges, which if the parcel is sent per l>ost, 
may run mto quite an appreciable amount, as the minimum is Is." per 
p^ceL Cheques, etc., must be made payable tO' the Director of 
Veterinary Services. 

When replying to a letter or telegram alwavs refer thereto by 
quoting the number and date thereof. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Will persons who place orders for vaccines please note that:_ 

(a) No refund of the purchase price or credit will he made 
if purchasers return the vaccine to the Department. 

(b) Such returned vaccine will always be destroyed. 

Ask for Price List of Laboratory Products and note the correct 
addresses. 
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Veld Management in South-Eastern 
, Border Districts of the C*P* 

J* H* Preller, Doline Pasture Research Station^ Division. of Soil 

and Veld Conservation. 

rPHE area which is served hy the Dohne Pasture Research^Station 
is bounded by the coast on the eastern side, by the railway line 
between East London and Somerset East on the southern side and on 
the western and northern sides by a line which runs more or less 
through Somerset East, Mortimer, Tarkastad, Sterkstroom and 
between Molteno and Jamestown to Lady Grey, Maclear and Qunibti, 
whence it runs along the Pmzimvubu river to Port St. Johns. 

Three Veld Types. 

According to the types of veld, this area may be divided into 
into three parts, viz., (i) the coastal area; (ii) the tall grass area; and 
(iii) the short grass sweetveld area. 

(i) Coastal area, —This area is about thirty miles wide, with an 
annual rainfall of over thirty inches and a very temperate climate. 
The winters are not so cold that the grass stops growing. The veld 
is sweet and the soil consists of a good type of loam. 

'On the w^hole the veld has a very dense cover and consists chiefly 
of rooigras {Themeda tTiandrd) and a certain amount of tamboekie 
grass (Hyparrhenia buohananii), 

(ii) Tall grass area. —This type of veld covers hy far the largest 
area. It lies between the East London-Sonierset East railway line 
and Mortimer-Tarkasted-Sterkstroo'in- Xalanga-Elliot - TJgie-Maclear- 
Qumhu, the Umzimvubu and the coastal area. 

On the whole the rainfall is 30 inches and under, except in the 
vicinity of Maclear, Ugie and Elliot, where it is between 30 and 40 
inches. 

"With a few exceptions the soil is acid and of a sandy loam to a 
sandy type, which is of no great value for crop production and is 
very erodible when brought under cultivation. 

On the higher slopes, tamboekie grass (Hyparrhenia) and 
stinkgras {Cymbopogon) are the mpst common types, whilst stinkgras 
sometimes predominates under high rainfall conditions- On the more 
low-lying parts the veld consists mainly of rooigras (Themeda 
triandrc^', types of steeksaadgras (Andropogon spp.)\ rooisaadgras 
(Tristachya) and lemon grass or koperdraadgras (Elyonurus). To a 
large extent it is, therefore, sour veld. ■ 

(iii) Short grass sweetveld This type of veld is bounded 

by a line running from Sterkstroom, between Jamestown and Molteno, 
to Lady Grey-Maclear-Ugie-Elliot-Xalanga and back to Sterkstroom. 

In the major part of the area the annual rainfall is below 30 
inches, except in the vicinity of Maclear, Ugie and Elliot, where it is 
over 30 inches. The winters are very severe and snow is a fairly 
common occurrence in the mountainous parts. The soil is sweeter 
and more suitable for crop production than in the tall grass area. 

On the whole the veld is sweet, with a type of dwarf rooigras 
predominating, whilst koperdraadgras, finger grasses, hawexsaadgras 
and grasses of the taaipol family (Eragrostis) are fairly common. 

The Most Suitable Type of Farming According to Veld Type. 

In order to manage grazing correctly, so that it does not deterio¬ 
rate in composition, density and carrying capacity, it is absolutely 
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essential in tie first place to suit tie type of farming to the veld and 
not to force the veld to adapt itself to the type of farming. ^ If the 
latter course is adopted, the ultimate outcome can be nothing but 
disastrous for veld, soil, animal and the farmer himself. 

By this is meant that veld which is inherently suited to sheep 
faiming should be used mainly for that purpose, whilst veld which 
is essen'^-aliy suitable for cattle farming should be used mainly for 
that purpose. 

According to the type of veld, therefore, cattle farming should be 
practised mainly in the coastal and tall grass areas and sheep faj^ining 
in the short grass area, whilst farming in the tall grass area, which, 
as has been mentioned, is sour veild and therefore of no value as 
pasturage in winter, should be aimed at providing hay, silage crops 
and green grazing as winter feed for the stock. In the coastal and 
short grass areas, cash crops may receive more attention, as it is 
possible to conserve the veld here in summer to serve as a reserve of 
feed for winter. This does not imply that hay or silage should not be 
made here, however. 

Malpractices and their Consequences. 

In general we are too inclined to force nature to dance to our 
tune and consequently, in the tall grass and sour veld area, we find 
that sheep farming is practised mainly instead of cattle farming. 

The result of this practice, which is contrary to Nature, is that 
methods have to be employed to keep the grass short enough to be 
suitable for grazing by sheep. ’ It is a well-known fact that sheep 
can make no progress on tall grass veld. The following methods 
are therefore adopted : — 

(а) The veld is burnt practically every winter, irrespective as to 
whether there is a large surplus of old grass or not, as hard and old 
sour grass hampers sheep in grazing. 

(б) Parts of the veld are burnt in spring so that the sheep will 
have short, young grass to graze in summer wdien the spring grazing 
becomes too hard for them or when it has been cropped so closely 
that they can no longer subsist on it. 

(c) Parts of the veld are burnt in February and March to supply 
the sheep wdth green grazing in autumn when the summer veld 
deteriorates. 

(d) The veld is always grazed heavily to keep it short enough 
for sheep. 

Even where cattle are kept in the tall grass area, veld-burning 
in season and out of season, is practised only too often—no old grass 
may remain on the veld! Spring and autumn burning has resulted in 
the rapid increase of Senecio, a plant which is extremely toxic to all 
animals. 

IJni^cpj^Asary burning of veld results in the systematic destruction 
of ths'-organic matter which covers the soil and helps it to absorb 
raiii-w'ater, %vith increased run-ofi and sheet and donga erosion in 
, consequence. 

Another result of these malpractices is that the grass, and in 
this case especially the sweet and best grass, is not given a proper 
opportunity to seed. These grasses decrease by degrees and are 
replaced by harder, more unpalatable grasses with less nutritive 
value. This reduces the carrying capacity of the veld still more, 
and as the farmer's finant^iial obligations do not permit him to reduce 
the number of his stock to any extent, his veld becomes more and 
more overstocked and trampled. ^ 
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Where the veld is overstocked and trampled^ soil erosion spreads, 
whilst Senedio and other toxic plants increase rapidly and thorn-tree 
and bush encroachment assumes alarming proportions by leaps and 
bounds. 

To prove how imich veld-hnrning can reduce the carrying* 
capacity or yieM of the veld, the following data of a veld-biiriiing 
experiment which was carried out at this station are quoted:—^ * 

Weight of Hay in Potmds obtained from 2 Plots of 60 6;?/'" 120 feet 

each : — 



1940-41. 

1941-42. 

1942-43, 

Total. 

Cleared by mowiug in winter. 

320 

258 

454 

1,032 

Burnt witii head wind in winter. ! 

101 

37 

138 

1 276 

Burnt with rear wind in winter. 

99 

35 

142 

276 


Apart from the disadvantages of veld-burning which have already 
been mentioned, its detrimental effect is manifest from these figures, 
as almost four times as much hay was obtained from the unburnt 
veld as from the burned veld over a period of three years. 

How to Prevent Detrimental Effects* 

The first and most important essential for counteracting and 
eliminating the detrimental effects of mismanagement is more camps. 
In each camp proper provision must be made for watering-places. 
Further, the camps must be made so as to divide the sweet from the^ 
sour veld and the high-lying from the low-lying veld. This will"^ 
prevent the sweet veld from being overstocked and trampled while 
the sour veld becomes hard and worthless. It will also prevent stock 
from forming footpaths, which eventually develop into sloots, when 
proceeding from the high-lying to the low-lying veld and vice versa. 

With more camps the sourveld can be managed more effectively 
by following a system of rotational grazing' by wdiich the sour grasses 
can be utilized to the best advantage. If there is a surplus of grass, 
the camps on level veld may be closed temporarily for the mowing of 
hay, and included in the system in autumn again, when it will 
provide excellent after-growdh grazing. The hay serves as a valuable 
supplement to the supply of wrinter feed. It is possible, then, to 
close some of the camps in the sweetveld in seasons of plonty in 
order that they may be used as grazing camps in autumn and winter. 

More cattle and few^er sheep will have to be kept, especially in 
the tall grass and sweetveld areas. This is the only practical system 
which may be applied on this type of veld without causing permanent 
damage tO’the veld. , ,, ■ 

By making more extensive use of the mower, especially on the 
tall grass and sourveld, the necessity for burning grass, wuth all its 
attendant evils, will he reduced to a minimum. In summer, surplus 
grass can be mowm for hay, and in winter for bedding* and compost. 

If it does become necessary to burn the veld, the best time is 
after the first spring rains before the grass has started to sprout. If 
burning takes place while the grass underneath is still damp, the 
upper part* only is removed, whilst the layer of dead vegetable 
material remains undamaged as a protection against erosion or the 
scorching rays of the sun. When sloping veld is burnt, it is a 
good idea to burn more or less on the •contour, so that the lower 
portion of the slope is burnt one season and the upper portion the 
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next. In tlxis way a strip, of unbnrnt veld is always^ left to stem 
tlie water wliicli rnsbes down, and thus to prevent erosion. 

It is most desirable to remove all stock as far as possible from 
tbe veld during winter, especially on the tall grass sourveld. As 
the veld is of practically no value then, stock wander about unneces¬ 
sarily in the vain hope of finding something to eat. This causes 
‘detmoration in the condition of the animals and unnecessary 
trampling of the veld, which finally leads to erosit)m In this case 
provision must naturally be made for feed during this period* 

Provision of Feed* 

Winter feed can be supplied in the form of (a) hay, (b) silage 
and (o) established winter pastures. 

(а) Hay. —The ideal is to obtain hay from established perennial 
grass pastures which will supply a good yield of high quality as well 
as good after-growth grazing for antumn. These perennial grasses 
assist in protecting the soil against erosion and in building up 
fertility* Anniial grasses and crops may, of course, also be used. 

The best perennial grasses are Hhodes grass, Paspalum dilatatum, 
Paspalum^ urvillei (formerly known as Paspalum virgatum) and 
AcTocems macrum. The best annual crops are tefE and Japanese 
millet, sown singly or together, soybeans and cowpeas. 

(б) Silage. —Babala, maize and kaffircorn are the most suitable 
for silage, whilst good silage may also be made of the established 
grasses if molasses are added. 

^ (c) Winter grazing.—As the area has a predominantly siiminer 
rainfall, generally speaking, wunter pavstures can only be relied 
upon during^ the first half of wunter. Where irrigation water is 
available, it is a different matter, of course. 

The most suitable crops for this purpose are Italian rye grass 
and Phalaris tuberosa, which may be sown alone or in 'mixtures with 
subterranean clover and white clover, as well as New Zealand Tall 
Fescue, oats, wheat, barley and rye. 

Just a final word : The best system of veld management is that 
which enables the veld to maintain and even to improve its present 
carrying capacity. The veld is the cheapest source of food for animals. 
If we treat it well, it will repay us well and maintain ‘this reputation. 


Reprints of Government Notices, 1945. 

No. 367.—Regulations in Connection with the Control of the 
Safe of Seeds Mixed with Weed Seeds—^Dodder, Nut- 
grass and Sheep Sorrel, 

No.^368.—Requirements in Regard to Declared Seed. 

No. 666.—Conditions Under which Seeds are Analyzed, Tested 
and Examined by the Seed-Testing Station. 
lObtainable from the Principal, College of Agriculture, Pot chief stroom.) 
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The Value of Lucerne as Grazing 

for Pigs* 

G* Joiinstoiij Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of ■ Agriculturej, 

Stellenbosch* 

TN" tile United States of America, the largest and most implirtunl; 

producer of pork products in the world and a country" where the 
consumption of pork in its different forms is approximately 60 per 
cent, of the total meat consumption, lucerne has always been regarded 
as the most valuable grazing crop for pigs. 

In the following experiments carried out by the Stellenbosch- 
Elsenburg College of Agriculture, an attempt was made to find out 
to what extent lucerne grown under dry-land conditions in the 
western Cape Province could be of assistance in lowering the cost of 
producing bacon pigs. 

1 st Experiment. 

For this experiment a litter of pure-bred Large Blacks and a 
litter of pure-bred Large Whites were available. The Large Blacks 
were born on 8 May 1944 and tbe Large Whites on 7 May 1944. 

From the age of 14 days both litters were run in camps where 
the lucerne was beginning to grow after a very dry summer. This 
young lucerne undoubtedly assisted to a large extent in the very 
satisfactory rate of gain made by the young pigs. 

At weaning age at 8 weeks the Large White litter consisting 
of 9 pigs weighed 370 lb. The heaviest was 50 lb. and the lightest 
31 lb. The average weight was 41.1 lb. The actual increase wa« 
343 lb. which was obtained by deducting the initial birth weight of 
27 lb. The meal fed was 822 lb. This includes the feed fed to the 
sow. The amount of feed fed per lb. gain was 2.4 lb., and the 
average daily gain per i)ig was .67 lb. 

The sow was not weighed but certainly lost some weight. At 
weaning time, however, she was still in suitable condition to be 
served again. 

The Large Black sow received approximately the same treatment. 

Her litter of pigs was weaned at 8 weeks. The total wmight of 
the pigs was 394 lb. The heaviest was 51 lb. and the lightest 39 lb., 
the average weight being 43*7 lb. By deducting the initial birth 
weight of 30 lb. an increase of 364 lb. was obtained. The meal fed was 
S20 lb. ^ This includes the meal fed to the sow and was 2*25 ib. per lb. 
live weight gain in the litter. As in the case of the Large White, 
the sow was not weighed but certainly lost some weight. At weaning 
time, however, she was still in suitable condition to be served again. 

The pigs were weaned and divided into 3 groups. Each group 
consisted of 3 Large Whites and 3 Large Blacks. The 3 groups rai^ 
in lucerne camps. 

The 1st group received a full ration of meal. 

The 2nd group received § of the meal fed to the 1st group. 

The 3rd group received J of the meal fed to the 1st group. 

Although the 1st group was supposed to receive a full meal 
ration, they were running on the lucerne. Had they been in a camp 
devoid of grazing, they would probably have been able to take more 
meal. It would probably be more accurate to regard the 1st group 
.as being fed | of a full meal ration, the 2nd group and the 3rd 
gTOup J. 

The camp in which the 1st group Vas placed did not have as 
much lucerne as did the camps in which the 2nd and 3rd groups 
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Were placed. Tliere was very little difference between tlieae two 
camps biit^ owing' to tbe increased amotint of lucerne cop-snnied by tlie 
tbird group towards tlie end'of tbe grazing part of tbe experiment, 
tbe 3rd group was changed to tbe 2nd group’s canap and tbe 2iid 
group* placed in tbe 3rd group’s camp. 

Tbe general bealtb of tbe Large Blacks in all three groups was 
.gopcl^ Tbe Large Whites suffered from siinscald and never appeared 
as thrifty^as tbe Large Blacks. 

When tbe 1st group averaged 165 lb., all tbe groups were brought 
into the sties for finishing. 

Tbe experiment began on 10 July, and the pigs were brought 
into tbe sties on 16 October, the intervening period being 14 wueks. 



1 

1 Group 1. 

Group 2. 

Group 3. 

Bays in experiment. 

98 

98 

98 

Live weight in lb. on 10 July 1944... 

274 

278 

281 

Live weight in Ib. on 16 October 1944. 

990 

868 

725 

.Increase in lb.... 

716 

590 

444 

Meal Gonsnmed, in lb... 

2,079 

1,386 

693 

Meal in lb, per lb. live-weight increase.. 

2-903 

2-349 

1-660 

Daily gain per pig in S). 

1*218 

1*003 

•7S5 

In each group the Large ^ 
the Large Whites. 

Blacks made 

greater gains than did 


Group 1. 

Group 2. 

Group 3, 

Live weight of Large Blacks, 10 July 1944 

138 ’ 

139 

142 

Live weight of Large Whites, 10 July 1944 
Live weight of Large Blacks, 16 October 

136 

139 

139 : 

1944.. 

536 * 

460 

394 

331 

Live weight of Large Whites, 16 October 

454 

408 

Increase of Large Blacks in lb. 

398 

321 

252 

Increase of Large Whites in lb,.... 

Increase of Large Black over Large Whites 

318 

269 

192 

in lb... 

80 

52 

1 60 


Many English farmers consider that altbongb tbe Large White 
IS an excellent bacon pig, it is more suitable for good feeding in a 
sty than for grazing or feeding on swill. This experiment would 
appear to indicate that in this case at any rat© tbe Large Blacks 
made better use of tbe grazing than did tbe Large W^bites. To 
vrbat extent this was due to sunscald, is impossible to say. 

gimip 1 suffered less from sunscald than did 
m-L- ^Tbe Large White pigs in group 3 were the worst. 
Inp IS believed to be due to tbe fact that owing to tbe small grain 
Tation they ate more lucerne. 

The pigs were ail brought into the sties and fed until they 
reimbed bacon weights. They were marketed in two lots on 14 
October and on 4 November. 


?T ^ 2 Large Whites ia group 1 

and 2 Large Blacks and 1 Large White in group 2 were marketed. On 
4 Wovemher the remaining pigs, with the exception of one Largo 

compfetra^'"^' ^ 'experiment 


When brought into the piggery the Large Whites were placed 
chance* separate from the Barge Blacks so as to give them a better 
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IKg results of tlie fattening were as follows. 


—--^^___ 

Group 1. 

Group 2. 

o 

O 

'Weight on 16 October 1944 in 'lb.. 

990 

868 

725 . 

Weight at marketing in !b. 

1,216 

1.188 

1,132 

.Increase in Ih. 

226 

320 

-1407' ’ 

P,ig-days..'...,.■. ^ 

195 

237 

^ 300 

Increase per pig per day in Ih.. 

M59 

1-308 

l-3'57 

Feed in lb. 

1,152 

i 1,390 

1,740 

'Feed in Ih. per lb. gain. 

5-097 

j 4-344 

4-277- 


When the pigs were bronght into the sty, the feed of group 1 
was iminediately raised to 6 lb. meal per pig per day. Groups 2 and 
■3 were fed less the first week as it was feared that they would not be 
able to clean up 6 lb. However, they ate their feed so well that it 
■was raised to 6 lb. per pig* for the second week. Until the end of the 
experiment the pigs were all fed at the same rate, viz. 6 lb. per pig 
per day. At this College bacon pigs are never fed more than 6 lb. of 
meal per day owing to the risk of becoming over-fat. 


The results of the complete experiment were as follows: — 



Group 1. 

, Group 2. 

Group 3. 

Weight on 10 July 1944 in lb. 

274 

278 

.. 281 . 

Weight at marketing in lb. 

1,216 

I 1,188 ■ 

1,132 

Increase in lb. 

942 

i ■ 910, 

851 

.Pig-days.'.- 

783 

825 

888 

Increase per pig per day.. 

1-203 

1 • 103 

1 0-958 

Feed consumed in lb.. 

3,231 1 

2,776 

2,433 . 

Feed consumed per lb gain.... 

3-430 

3-050 

1 2-859,, 

! 


Under the Meat Control Board regulations pigs are now paid 
for on a warm dressed-weight basis. 

The pigs in this experiment were weighed individually at the 
Maitland abattoir. Group 1, being rather fatter and heavier, had 
"the highest dressing percentage. If the results of this experiment 
nre calcnlated on a dressed-weight basis the fignres will give a truer 
indication of the results of the experiment. 

It is estimated that the dressed weight of the pigs would have 
been 70 per cent, of the live weight of the pigs at the commencement 
of the experiment. The final dressed-weight figures are the figures 
as obtained at the abattoir and, since the pigs were all 1st grade, 
they realized ll|d. per lb. warm dressed weight. 


One pig was not slaughtered (in group 3) at the close of the 
experiment. Its dressing percentage has been taken as the average 
of the other pigs in this group. 



Group L 

j' Group'2....,';-; 

Group 3. 

Estimated dressed weight on 10 July 1944 
in 1b. 

192 

im 


Actual dressed weight at abattoir in lb.. 

955 

. ■..,,926. 

873 

Dressed weight increase in lb. 

763 


676 

Feed consumed in lb. 


2,7.76''' 


.Feed consumed per lb. dressed weight gain 


3-797 

--- 3-569; 


\ 7. , 
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2nd Experiment. 

On 9 Julv 1944 a Large Black gilt gave birtk to 8 pigs, two of 
■wkick w^ere still-born. These pigs were sired by a Large White Boar. 

As usual tli6 sow aiid littor wero kopt in tke^ sty and ^ allcwod 
out into tlie adjoiniD.g camp in wliick tliere w’as a little grazing'. 

-Aktwo weeks of age tke sow and litter were placed in a camp 
wliere tkere’ was a good" stand of lucerne nnd also a fair amount of 
Italian rye grass, kikiiyu grass and other grasses and herbage. This 
was on the 24 July 1944. On 27 July it w^as decided to discontinue 
all feeding of concentrates and to force the sow and litter to subsist 
on the grazing alone. The weight of the 6 pigs at weaning was 222 
lb .5 an average of 37 lb. per pig. The total feed fed to the sow and 
young pigs was only 92 lb. The weight of the young pigs was very 
satisfactory and there was only 6 lb. difference between the, heaviest 
and the lightest. On .the other hand, the sow was weighed on 27 July 
and weighed 309 lb. At weaning she weighed only 236 lb. and was 
very emaciated. Towards weaning time she was inclined to uproot 
the lucerne and to eat the roots. Although she looked after her 
piglings well, it was done at the expense of her own body. She had 
to be kept from the boar until she was in reasonable conditionl 

On 5 July 1944, a full sister of the above sow farrowed. She 
was in pig to the same Large White hoar as her sister and gave birth 
to 10'pigs. All lived. 

She received the same treatment as her sister for the first 
fortnight and was then placed in a lucerne camp with a good stand of 
lucerne. There was very little other grass or herbage in this camp. 
The concentrate feed given to both the sow and young pigs was 
raised to 70 lb. in the 3rd week and wms not further increased. On 
31 August the litter of 10 pigs was weaned and then weighed 349 lb., 
the average weight being 34.9 lb. The meal consumed by both sow 
and litter was 526 lb. or, after deducting the birth weight of 30 lb., 
1.65 lb. of meal per lb. increase in the weight of the litter. The sow 
was not weighed but was in sufficiently good condition to be served 
immediately. 

The ^16 pigs were divided into 2 groups of 8 pigs each, each 
group being composed of 3 pigs from one litter and 5 from the other. 

The 1st group was fed almost a full ration and the 2nd group 
was given exactly the feed given to the 1st group. 

The 2nd group was returned to the camp in which the litter of 
10 had been reared and which consisted almost entirely of llucerne. 
The 1st group was run in the camp where the litter of 6 was reared 
and wffiere there was still plenty of lucerne and a certain amount of 
grass, etc., as described above. 

The experiment started on 5 September 1944. The pigs in the 
second group suffered a good deal from sunscald. Whilst with their 
mothers they had suffered slight sunscald hut, after w^eaning, 4 of 
the pigs in the 2nd group suffered very severely, one making practically 
■ no growth for 6 weeks. In two cases the ears fell off down to where the 
black markings commenced. In others a considerable area of white 
_ skin was shed and permanent scars remained. The sunscaJld areas 
> were limited to the white parts of the body and ears. None of the 
:■ pigs in the first group was seriously affected, but most of them 
showed slight pgns of sunscald. From the rapid growth made by 
tJi^ pigs it IS clear that they were not seriously affected. On 
5 December 1944 both lots of pigs were brought into the sties for 
final fattening. ^ 
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Tile results of the first stage were as follows:- 



Group I. 

Group II. 

Days in experiment... 

91 

289 

1,264 

975 

2,688 

2 ■ 757 

91 

288 

878 

^ .1,344 

2*278 

Live weight 5 September 1944 in lb.. 

Live weight 5 December 1944 in lb. 

Increase in lb... 

Meal consumed in lb. 

Meal in lb., per ib. live weisrht imjrease 

Daily gain per pig in Tb.,. ^. 

1-312 

"•810 



On being brought into the sties the feed of the pigs in group I 
was imniediately raised to 6 lb. per day. By the second week group 
II were also receiving 6 lb. per day. 

On 3 January all the pigs in group I were marketed. Kone of 
the pigs in group II w-ere fit. On the 23rd January, 7 of the 8 pigs 
ill group II had reached the necessary weights and were marketed. 
One pig was ustill too light. 


The result of the fattening period wms 

as follows: — 

- 


Group I. 

Group II. 

Weight, 5 December 1944 in lb. 

Weight at marketing in lb. 

Increase in lb. 

Pig-days. 

Increase per pig per dajr in lb.. 

Feed in lb_.. 

Feed in lb. per'lb. gain.. 

' L264 

i 1,603 

i 339 

i 224 

1*513 

1,368 

4*035 

878 

1,515 

637 

432 

1*474 

2,272' 

■ 3*567 

The results of the entire experiment were as follow’-s: — 

i 

1 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Weight at beginning of experiment in fb. 

Pig-days in experiment...... 

Weight at end of experiment... 

Increase in lb--... 

Increase per pig per day in lb.... 

Feed consumed in lb..... 

Pepd in lb, p^r Tb- gfi.in ......... . . .. 

289 

952 

1,603 

1,314 

1*380 

4,056 

3*086 

288 

1,160 

1,515 

1,227 

1*058 

3,616 

2*947 

Dressing percentage.,.,... 

78*16 

78*16 


Conclusions* 

Since the dressing percentage was the same in both cases, there 
would be no difference if compared on a dressed weight basis. In 
this experiment there is very little difference between the two groups 
in their economy of gai.ni. This is probably due to the severe set-back 
the pigs in group II suffered from sunscald. It is considered that the 
lucerne grazing helped both groups to make very economical gains. 
Farmers would naturally wish to know how miicli the lucerne cost. 
This is difficult to estimate. In the western Cape Province where 
lucerne is grown on dry land with a view to restoring soil fertility, 
the yields of lucerne hay are not very high. The lucerne grazing is 
available in considerable quantities at certain seasons of the year and, 
if possible, must be marketed through some form of livestock. The 
feeding of pigs is one method of doing this, and it would appear from 
the above experiments that they can effect a substantial reduction in 
the amount of concentrates needed if the lucerne is available. 
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FertiliZH^ of Maizo :— lGontm%€d from page 37. 

All appiieation of 5 tons of kraal manure or compost per morgen 
Yields tlie same crop increase as 200 lb. superpliospliate per morgen. 

Applications, of I, 1, 2 and 5 tons of iimnicipal compost per 
iiiorg^eii togetber witii 200 lb. snperpliospbate, give tbe same yield as 
spperpbospliate alone. 

‘’Tile effect of kraal manure and compost on tbe grain yield, is 
attributed mainly to tbe action of phosphates. 

Kraal manure may to a certain extent be substituted for plios-* 
phate fertilizer, if it can be obtained cheaply. 

Applications of kraal manure considerably increase the phos¬ 
phoric oxide content of the grain and the citric-acid soluble phos¬ 
phoric oxide in the soil. 

Phosphatic fertilizing causes an increase in the phosphorus 
content of the grain. 

Pertilizing accelerates growth and the ripening^ of maize. 

Granular fertilizer has no better effect than fertilizer in powdered 
form. 

All fertilized plots yield more annual weeds than the controls. 
This is a faTOurable factor in areas irhere the soil is subject to wind- 
erosion. 

Acknowledgement. 

The writer wishes to thank Mr, A. J. Erasmus, owner of the 
farm Blesbokfontein, Hoopstad, where the experiment was carried 
out, and the Division of Chemical Services, Pretoria, for assistance 
and interest shown in this work. 


NOTICE. 

The first edition of the bulletin Vegetable Production in South 
Afnca” is already out of print, but copies of the Afrikaans version 
are still available. 

The second edition in English will be available towards the end 
of October. 



Popular Bulletins. 


(1) Calf Rearing—Bulletin No. '224. Price 3d. Obtainable from the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

(2) The Export of Fresh Grapes from the Union of South Africa during 
the -Ten-year period, 1930-39—Bulletin No. 225. Price 6d. Obtainable from 
the Chief, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. 

(3) Soft Cheese as a Food—Bulletin No, 229. Price 3d. ' Obtainable' from 
the Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 



SHORTAGE OF TETROL. 

Thb Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, announces that owing to 
the shortage of one of the ingredients of tetrol it is at present no longer 
possible to prepare supplies of this remedy. In view of the prevailing war 
conditions, it is extremely difficult to say when supplies will be avatlable again, 
but as soon as this Institution is able to resume the preparation of tetrol, 
the necessary notification will be given in regard to the matter. 

Farmers are therefore requested not to' place any further orders since 
any money forwarded must merely be refunded. 
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Renovating Old Hats. 


Misses van Staden, Home Economics OfHcer, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria, and P. J* Hattingh, Home Economics 
Officer, ■ College of Agriculture, Grootfontein, Middelbtirg, 
Cape I?rovince* 


A 'N outfit can give conmlete satisfaction only if all tlie accessories 
go well together. The hair should also be arranged in such a 
way as to form a good frame for the face and to show up against the 
hat or other headgear. 

How many women know how to select the right type of hat? 
There is such a variety of sizes and shapes to choose from, that it is 
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difficult to prescribe any definite rules for selecting a bat. Altbongk 
personal taste will, to some extent, be tbe deciding factor wnen 
■cboosing a bat, there are a few basic principles wbicb must be borne 
in -mind. 

A person with a long nose, for example, should not wear a long 
bat-featber, as in figure A, since that emphasizes the length of the 
nose. ^ A perpendicular forehead and nose are accentuated by a hat 
with a turned-up brim as in figure B. A hat with a floppy brim, 
shows up the lines of the face still more (figure C). A tall, thin 
person must not wear a high peaked hat, as this will make the fa.ce 
which is already long and thin, appear even thinner (figure D), while 
a woman with a round, full face should not wear a brimless liat,^ or 
one with a circular crown or a round hat with a turned-up brim, 
since the round lines accentuate the roundness of the face (figure E). 
A tip-tilted nose appears to turn up even more if a hat with a rouiid 
up-sweeping brim is worn. Lines in the face which are repeated in 
the hat are accentuated. See that you repeat only those lines, there¬ 
fore, wffiich will improve jour appearance. 

The type of brim which suits most people is one with in’egiilar 
lines, e.g., turning up at one side and down at the other. This forms 
an arch, which has a very softening effect. People who wear spec¬ 
tacles will find that a turned-down brim not only protects the eyes 
against sharp light, but also softens the sharp effect of the spectacles 
on the face. 

Turbans or brimless hats can be worn successfully only by people 
with very regular features, since this type of headgear leaves the 
entire face exposed. A small, dainty person with, a wide- brimmed hat 
reminds one of a mushroom. In order to get the best impressioB, of 
a hat in relation to the figure, it is advisable, when selecting or trying 
on the hat, to stand in front of a long mirror which reflects the whole 
figure. A small mirror in which only the face is reflected is mis¬ 
leading, and many a woman has come home with a purchase in 
which she is disappointed. 

A hat should form a background for the face and should not be 
so large as to obscure the wearer herself. This, of course, applies to 
the whole outfit. Clothes must improve one’s appearance and enhance 
all good points. They should not eclipse the personality. 

The colour of a hat is also very important. It should harmonize 
with the rest of the outfit. Every woman soon discovers what colours 
suit her best. A person of very rosy complexion will not look her 
best in a scarlet hat as this will accentuate the fuddiness of her face. 
Pale-complexioned persDns should nof wear yellow or yellowish green, 
as ^ these colours will emphasize their pallor. Let the colour of hair, 
skin and eyes be the guiding factors. The hat should always be of 
a* lighter colour than the shoes or else should form a cWiplete 
contrast. ■ 

Different Kinds of Hats* 

Attention should also be paid to the texture of a hat. There 
are hats of a soft, fine flexible straw, stiff, coarse, hard straw, thin, 
soft felt and thick heavy, woolly felt, as well as fabric hats. 'Straw 
hats are very popular during summer while in winter preference is 
given to the felts. The texture of the hat should more or less match 
that of the material of the dress. The shape' of the hat should not 
only he right for the particular type of face, but should also har¬ 
monize with the type of dress with which it is worn. 

Straw hats are divided into two main classes, viz. genuine straw 
and artificial straw. ^ • 
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A gemiine straw hat may always be recognized by the four 
wborls in the top of the crown. Sometimes there is only one. The 
thread of the straw rims diagonally across the crown. It can be com¬ 
pared to bias material. Genuine straw can easily be stretched over a 
hat block when wet, but everything depends on the kind of straw. 
Genuine straw is strong, wears well and can he renovated with good 
results. , *■' " 

■3 

Artificial straw can. always be recognised by some sort of 
stitching in the crown. It either has a seam running across the centre 
of the crown or otherwise the entire top of the crown is an inset. The 
threads of artificial straw cross each other at right angles and may 
be compared to those of cross-grained material. The straw shows no 
whorl and is also very difficult to process. It becomes limp when 
wet and can only be pressed into shape slightly by means of a damp 
cloth and a cool iron. Any further attempt at alteration will be 
futile. 

Many hats are made of long thin plaited strips of straw/stitched 
together by machine. It is practically impossible to reblock these 
strip-straw hats except by ironing them on a flat crown block. The 
crown is inclined to stretch in deplh so that the whorl prortrudes 
at the top. Around the base of the crown the stitching keeps the hat 
so firm that it is difficult to stretch it over any other type of block. 
While other straw hats can he blocked inside-out in order to obtain 
the original colour again, this cannot be done in the case of 
strip-straw hats, since that type of straw has a right and a wrong 
side. 

Pelt is made from wool, compressed by means of steam. It is very 
easy to reblock felt which may be blocked inside-out if necessary. Pelt 
can be stretched eonsiderably if moistened and heated. Care should 
be taken, however, not to tug at felt too hard since it tears fairly 
easily. There are different kinds of felt. 

How to Renovate Old Straw Hats. 

A hat is not an article'which can he worn out. It is used for 
one or two seasons, becomes dated and is then put away in the 
back of a cupboard, only to be discarded after a number of years. 

Pew women have the heart to throw an old hat away but at the 
same time they have no use for it, not knowing how to alter and 
make it fashionable again. After all, one cannot buy a new hat 
whenever the old one is damaged by a few drops of rain or when its 
brim is bent, or tbe veiling becomes shabby or its ribbon ends frayed. 

With a little trouble and attention all those old hats in your 
wardrobe can be renovated and worn again for a year or tw^o. Often 
two old hats can be used to make a new one, especially when the 
material of the original hats can be cut up. 

Before altering a hat, however, it should he thoroughly cleaned. 
Pirst of all, remove all ribbons, linings and^ trimmings and brush 
tbe hat well with a stiff clothes-brush. All linings must be washed 
and ironed. If you decide to use the old ribbons, clean them 
thoroughly ^nth benzine or soap and water and iron them well. Lace 
and veils can be placed in a solution of gmm sugar or gelatine and 
water and ironed out vrell when they are half dry. Cut off the frayed 
edges. Dirty spots on a hat can be removed by rubbing lightly with 
methylated spirit. Consult the tables for the further treatinent of 
different, hat materials. 
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Materia!. 
Light felt. 


White felt 


Bark felt 


Gleaner. 


Method, 


1. Sandpaper or a 
rubber brush 

2. Warm mealiemeal 


Bub the hat with a oimilar movement out- 

Bub well into the hat. Leave for while and 
then brush out. Bepeat until the hat is 

clean. 


Magnesia or chalk 
powder 

L Warm bran. 

2. Benzine or petrol 

3. Methylated spirit 


Brush into the hat and brush out well after¬ 
wards. 

If the hat is not Very dirty use mealiemeal m 
described above. 

Bemove stains with this and then brush it 
over the whole hat. 

Brush the hat with this, using an old tooth¬ 
brush. It cleans and stiifens. Brush out 


Light straw 


1. Alcohol 


2. Methylated spirit 


Bark straw 


Shiny black straw 


Leghorn straw.... 


Wliite straw 
(genuine straw) 


White Panama or 
other smooth 
white 'genuine 
straw hats 


Methylated spirit... 


Equal parts of black 
ink and olive oil 


Two tablespoons sul¬ 
phur, mixed to a 
paste with lemon 
juice 


Hot water and soap 
-j- oxalic acid or 
tartaric acid 


1. Sait water 


2. Bioxogen....— 

3. Magnesia powder 
or whiting 


4. Sulphur 


with a stiff brush. 


Bub the whole hat with a small piece of cloth 
dipped in alcohol. Now apply hat varnish 
in order to brighten the straw. (Tlirae parts 
of shellac and two parts of methylated spirit 
make an excellent hat varnish.) 

Brush methylated spirit evenly over the hat. 
This will give it a new appearance. 

This is a good cleaner for both light and dark 
hats, but not for light yellow or off-white 
hats. It may be used on pale blue, black, 
navy blue, dark red, etc., and is good for 
removing water stains. 


Apply very thinly and evenly with an old 
toothbrush. Polish with a soft cloth. 


Apply with a cloth, allow to dry, and after¬ 
wards brush off. 


Scrub with hot water and soap, rinse with cold 
water and allow to dry thoroughly while the 
crown is stuffed with paper, or allow to dry 
on a block. Now brush with one teasx)oon 
oxalic acid in a cup of boiling water. Allow 
to dry on a block or stuffed with paper as 
before. Tartaric acid, hydrochloric acid or 
any diluted acid may be used, but only on 
genuine straw. 


If the hat is not very dirty, brush well with a 
strong salme solution; this will clean and 
stiffen it. 

Also excellent for brushing hats which are not 
too dirty. This will bleach and stiffen it. 

Scrub the hat well with soap and -water, first 
outside, then inside, working from the ccintre 
outwards. Bry as well as" possible. Then 
apply a paste of magnesia powder or whiting. 
Bry in the sun and brush out. Leave on 
a block, or stuffed, wliile drying. 

May be applied in two ways, viz., as in the 
above method with the whiting, or other¬ 
wise the damp hat may be kung in a closed 
cupboard after being brushed with soapy 
water. -Place dr three tablespoons of sul¬ 
phur in a tin lid near the hat in the cupboard, 
ignite it and close the cupboard tightly. 
Leave the hat in the cupboard for a few hours 
after the sulphur has burnt out. Sulphur 
bleaches white straw. ^ 












Eenovating Old Hats- 


Blocking. Straw Hats. 

If the brim and crown have been sewn together, they may be 
loosened first. Where the brim and crowm are in one piece, however,, 
the crown is blocked first, after 'which the superfluous material is cut 
off together with the brim. Dip the crown in very hot water and 
allow to soak until the straw is wet through. Do not try to bend the 
straw as it breaks very easily. Pull the crown over a" block imme¬ 
diately after having removed it from the water. Press and' smooth 
until quite flat. See that the whorls are in the centre at the top. 

At this stage the straw has a crinkly appearance. In order to 
get it quite smooth again, place a dry cloth over the straw and over 
that .a damp cloth. Then iron with a hot iron. The dry cloth pre¬ 
vents scorching of the straw. If there is a deep fold or pleat in the 
crown, this can be kept in position by tightly pinning a piece of tape 
along it. If the brim and crowm are in one piece, tie a piece of tape 
more or less where the crown ends so as to keep it in position. How 
cut the brim of just below the band. Place the crown in the sun 
to dry. 

The brim should be ironed on tlie edge of a table or on a brim 
block. The brim may also be soaked in hot water, but this is not 
always necessary. Steam the brim until the straw is soft, place it 
fliat on the block and iron as described above. 

If you want the brim to turn up at one side, steam until quite 
damp, place tbe two thumbs in the centre of the brim with their tips 
touching and stretch the straw b37- pulling the thumbs away along the 
brim. Eepeat the process a few times until tbe brim, has the required 
round shape. In order to tighten the outer edge of the brim, a strong 
thread may be drawn in along the edge, and for a round turned-up 
brim; the thread may be tightened. To iron this kind of brim well, 
make a tight roll of rags, place this inside the turned-up brim and 
iron on the other side, using a dry cloth under a damp cloth, as 
above. Place in the sun to dry. 

Eemove the hat from the block as soon as it is quite dry. White 
patches are sometimes found on straw hats after drying. These may 
he removed by rubbing with methylated spirit. 

Place the crown on the head, press well into position, place the 
brim over it and pin them together—first in front and at the back. 
Then stitch the crown to the brim with a double thread, using ^-ineh 
tacking stitches. The edge of the crown protruding under the brim, 
is cut down to | inch. Fold this J-inch edge back into the hat, beingt 
careful to leave no rough edges. Sew the new lining or the old oue 
which has been washed, on to this folded edge. 

If the hat is to be stained with a hat stain, usually obtamable 
from chemists, this should be done before the lining is sewn in. 

Dilute the stain—2 parts stain to 1 part methylated spirit—and 
apply it evenly over the hat and inside the brim. 

Take care not to stain the edge which rests on the forehead, since 
the stain will discolour the skin. Allow the first coat to clr^r well 
and then apply a second, in order to obtain an even colour. 

Finishing Off the Brim. 

There are several ways of finishing off the brim: — 

1. Fold the edge of the brim over once, place a hat wire in the 
fold and stitch by machine. The two edges of the wire are allowed 
to overlap 2 inches and sewm together with blanket stitches. 
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,2. Sew tlie wire to tlie edge of the brim, iismg the blanket or 
top-sewing stitch. Fold a half-inch corded ribbon lengthwise along 
its centre and iron nnder a damp cloth, stretching the outer edge 
that the ribbon will fit round the brim. Place the edge^ of the brim 
within the fold of the ribbon, tack into position and stitch once by 
machine. 

- ' 3. Fold the ribbon lengthwise and stretch to ronnd form of^briiii. 

Fit the* wire and then the edge of the brim in the fold of the ^ribbon, 
leaYing only a small portion of the ribbon beyond the brim's edge, 
Tack into position and stitch. 

In order to make the ribbon fit well about the crown, it slioiild 
also be ironed with' a hot iron under a damp cloth, one edge being 
stretched to give it a slight curve. If it is fitted round the crown 
with the wide edge downwards, the top edge will fit snugly. The 
ribbon also fits well if it is twisted. 

If old corded ribbons are washed, they should never be rubbed. 
The fine creases cannot be ironed out and the ribbon loses its fresh¬ 
ness. Dip the ribbon in lukewarm soapy water and repeatedly di:aw 
it through the fingers without crumpling it, or brush it lightly with 
a soft brush, How rinse the ribbon and iron it dry under a dry 
cloth. ■ 

Old flowers may he restored by holding them in steam from a 
kettle and moulding them with the fingers. 

Blocking Felt Hats. 

Eemove all trimmings, brush out all the dust and clean the hat 
well with benzine. Dip the felt in very hot water and place it over 
a block while still warm. The blocking process is exactly the same 
as in the case of straw hats. Never allow the damp ironing cloth to 
get diy, since that -would result in shiny streaks on the felt,’ Instead 
of being ironed, the hat may be steamed to remove extra fullness. 

Superfluous material from the crown which protrudes from under 
the brim, is cut off flush with the brim. Trimmings are ainanged 
and sewn on as described above. 

Blocks, 

Hat blocks are obtainable from various firms, but they are often 
very expensive. Effective blocks may be made at home from papier- 
mache or other mixtures which can be moulded by hand. The block 
should be light for easy handling. 

To restore the gloss and stiffness of straw and felt hats, a varnish 
mixture may be applied. Straw hats should be thoroughly dried and 
then painted lightly with the mixture inside as well as outside. Felt 
hats should also be thoroughly dry, but the mixture is applied only to 
the inside of the crown and brim. If no varnish is available, a linv]) 
felt can be stiffened by steaming and ironing the brim on the inside 
under a damp cloth. ■ 

The application of these few simple processes will give an old 
hat a brand-new appearance and a new lease of life. 
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Price Review for November 1945.* 

Fruit ,—Tlie markets were well supplied wdtli peaclies, plums 
and apricots wkich. were sold at remunerative prices. Pineapples and 
papaws were well supplied and prices were sliglitly liigiier than 
during tlie previous month. Citrus fruit was scarce generally. 

Tomatoes ,—Tomatoes were fairly well supplied on all markets. 
Supplies were mostly from the Transvaal lowveid, and increased 
especially during the second half of the month. 

Adequate supplies of potatoes reached the markets. 
Consignments from the lowveld gradually decreased and towards the 
end of the month supplies consisted largely of locally produced 
potatoes. 

O-niom ,—Onions were not so well supplied and were sold at goocr 
prices.; 

Vegetables ,—All varieties of vegetables were fairly well 
supplied, except green peas, greens beans and cabbages, which were 
moderately supplied and sold at good prices. 

Fodder ,—Fodder was scarce. Teff, lucerne and oat stocks had 
to be rationed on the Johannesburg market. High prices were thus 
paid even for consignments of poor quality. 

Seed and Grain .—Supplies w^ere not large enough to meet the 
demand. The supply of dry peas on^ tho. Johannesburg market was 
higher'than the previous month, with the result that the prices 
declined slightly. 


4 


Ail prices mentioned are averages. 
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Eggs and Foultry. —Egg* supplies declined (liiriitg tlie luoiitli 
and were dis])osed (vt at satisfactory prices. 

Tire meat'Scarcity resulted in the moderate poultry su].)])ly being 
sold a.t Tory favourahle prices. 


Index Prices of Field Crops and Animal 

Products. 

This index, as shown elsewhere in this issue,, shows a slight increase'', 
during hioTeiuber, viz.^ from 171 to 172. 

Some of the groups of products, however, showed considerabic 
changes, xiz., the following: — 

1. Winter cereals advanced from 188 to 187 as a result of 
higher prices for wheat and rye for the 1945-46 season. 

2. Hay ” rose from 189 to 194 as a result of the drought and 
a general scarcity of feedstuffs. 

3. '' Other field (*rops declined from 383 to 379. 

4. Dairy produce '^ declined from 210 to 204 on account of a 
sligdit reduction in the seasonal price of butterfat. 

5. Poultry and poultry products rose from 165 to 173. 


Maximum Prices of Lucerne Hay, Teff 
Hay and Lucerne Meal. 

Lucerne hay and teff hay, —The inaxiniuni prices of iiKuwm? iuiy 
and tefi hay as fixed on 21 8epteniber 1945 (see (Jrops and ilh.rrhcLs 
of Hoveinber 1945) were again amended somewhat on 10 K o vein be!* 
1945. Producer's prices remain unchanged, viz. 6s. and 5s. per 100 
lb. free-oii-rail producer's station for lucerne hay anil lelf lia>% ros])(.H‘- 
tively, and so also the maximum prices at which a co-operative, 
society is allow'ed to sell, viz. 6s. 3d. and 5s, 3d. per 100 Ih. respec¬ 
tively, while dealers who acquired hay directly from producers may 
also sell at the same maximum prices, viz. 6s. 3d. and 5s. 3d, per 
100 Ih. for lucerne and tefE hay, fespectively, f.o.r. producer’s 
station. 

In other cases, except those mentioned above, Ihe maximum 
selling prices have been fixed at 6s. 9d. and 5s, 9d. per'100 11). f.o.r. 
prodiicer’s station for Imnrne hay and teff hay, respectively. In 
cases where the hay is sold to consumers in quantities not exi'emliug 
4,000 lb., the luaximiim selling ]3rices have been fixt'd at 7s. a,nd 
6s. per 100 Ih., respectively, f.o.r. producer’s station. 

Where lucerne hay or teff hay is purchased for resale, tlui actual 
railage not exceeding Is.^ Gd. per'lOO lb. from the prodiU'crA siuiiou 
may be added to the selling price, and W’here it is sold to a, (‘onsirmcr 
transport costs of Id. per 100 lb. per mile from the ])reinLSe,s of the 
reseller to those of the purchaser may be added. (See (rorernment 
Gazette Extraordinary of 16 November 1945.) 

Lucerne meal. —A maximum price for lucerne meal was again 
introduced from 23 November 1945. The fuaximum price at wide']) 
a manufacturer may sell lucerne meal is 8s, 9d. per 1.60 11). in cases 
where this lucerne meal wvas prepared from l)a]ed lucerne hay, and 
8s. 3d. per 100 11). wlieje it was prepared from loose luccrin’e ha,y. 
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Tlie actual railage paid by tbe maimfactiirer on tlie IiiceTne hay may 
be added to the above-mentioned prices.- 

The iiiaxiiiiiira price at which any other person except a iiiami- 
lactiirer may sell lucerne meal is 6d. per 100 lb. liiglier in each case 
than the prices mentioned above, pins a further Icl. per lOCi lb. per 
mile transportation cost from the premises, of the seller to those of 
the piircliaser* 

All ^prices ,mentioned above, are for hicerne nieal in bags, free- 
oii-rail from the manufacturer’s station. (See Govermrient Gazettes 
Ea^A/raordinnry of 10 and 23 -ISTovember 1945.) 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
During November 1945. 

'Rainfall.- —Isolated showers bringing temporary relief fell in 
the Border area -of the Gape Province, the Transkei, and in parts of 
Natal and the' higdiveid of the Transvaal. In general, however, 
drought conditioiis still prevailed in the Union. Only in the low- 
veld of the Traiisva.al was the drought broken Iw good rains. 

Conditioii of >SToo/c.—Grazing deteriorated in general and 
drinkingwater became scarce. As a result of the poor condition of 
stock, losses occurred in some areas, as for example in the northern 
Gape Province, the Border area, and parts of Natal and western 
Grange Free State. , , ■ , ' 

Wintei' eerea-ls. —The October estimate for wheat, as showm else- ■' 
where, was 3,229,000 bags for this season (1945-46) as against a crop 
of 3,424,000 bags (threshing results) for the previous season. TGinter 
cereals in the -western Cape Province suffered considerably from 
siiperliuous rains during the period when the crops commenced to 
seed. A poor crop is also expected in the Orange Free State avS a 
result of the drought. 

Summer crops. —It ivS still too early to predict vdiat tbe 1945-46 
mealie and kaliircorn crop will be. It is feared, however, that as a 
result of general drought conditions during November a imieli smaller 
area than usual was planted to siinmier cereals. 


Prices of Dairy Products, December 1945. 

'Due to the continuing drought in most dairy areas of the Union, the 
Dairy Industry Control Board has decided to pav the special winter 
premium on hutterfat and cheesemilk, which was in effect during the 
month of IMovcunher 194!), during the month of December 1945 as 
well. 

During December hutterfat producers will therefore receive the 
hasle price of Is. lid., Is. 9d. and Is. 7d. per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
grade, respectively, plus the special winter premium of 4d. per Ih. 

iSijiiilarly, producers of cteese milk will receive during 
December 1945 the basic price of 10Jd. per gallon milk (or 2s. dfd. 
per Ih. butto fat contained therein), plus the special winter premium 
of 2d. j)er gallon (or 54cl. per Ih. hutterfat). The price which, pm- 
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or 3s. Oid. per lb. biitterfat. . , i 44 x- j 

After 31 December 1945, tbe special winter premimn on biitteriat 
and cheese milk will be discontinued and the price of condensing 
milk will be fixed at Hid. per gallon (or 2 s. 7id. per lb. bnttertat.) 


Maximum Prices of Turkeys. 

The maximum wholesale and retail prices of turkeys in the XJniou 

remaiii ifiiclianged, viz. as follows,— 



Maximum 
Wholesale 
Price per 
m. Nett. 

Maximum 
Retail 
Price per ' 
lb. Nett. 

Txjbkeys. ' 

s. d. 

s. d. • 

(1) Ex cold storage— 

Bead weight, plucked only.... 

1 ■ 17, 

1 1.1 

Dead weight, prepared in. any manner other than 
plucked only..... 

1 1 « 

2 0 

(2) Not ex cold storage— 

Live bird.... 

i , 1 2 

1 4 

Bead bird plucked only. 

! 1 7 

j. 9|- 

Dressed bird, feet and head removed. 

1 1 n 

2 01 

Bead bird whether plucked or not and/or dressed or 
^ prepared in any other manner.. 

i 1 ,2 

1 4 

K-osher-killed turkeys stamped to that effect. 

I , 

i 

(K 


^ The relevant price as above phis 3d. per bird. 

The above prices include delivery to the pifrcliaser and apply to 
sales by aiictioii as well as to other sales. 

(See Go'vermnent Gazette Extmordinary of 23 Hoveinl>e:r 1945.) 


Maximum Prices of Fertilizers. 


The following are the fixed maximnni. prices for the difierent kinds " 
of fertilizers: — 



Maximum 
Price per 
2,000 'ib, 

' (Bagged). 

Superphosphate, 19 per cent.... . 

Superphosphate, 18 per cent... . , 

Superphosphate, 17-1 per cent.. 

Superphosiihate, 15*1 percent.. 

Phosphate rock and superphosphate mixture.. . 

Nitrate of ammonia. . x 

£ s. d. 

7 13 0 

7 5 0 

6 17 6 
f) 1 6 
.6 ,:1 '..6 .. 
28 0 :0. 

; 211,1 a;,, 
:,20 : ::0/ 

; ' 23 ■ 5 0 ■■ 

Muriate of potash.. 

Ammonium sulphate.... 

Ammonium phosphate..... ..' 




The above prices are cash with order and are free-on-rail seller’s 
.station. « 




















Ceops ANB MaEIvETS. 


Tliese prices remain micJiaiiged, as fixed'on 9 February 1945. 

Tlie only cliaiige is tliat maximum prices of amnioniiim 
siilpliate ■ an.d amiiioniimi pliospbate of wMcli supplies, were nn- 
obtaiiiable previously, liave now also been fixed. Coiisiiixiers- are, of 
course, still allowed a subsidy of per ton on tlie above prices. 

Tlie inaximinii prices of “ Langfosrock pbospbate lias been 
increased as from 30 Koveiiiber 1945 from 63s. per ton f.o.r. biiyer'’s 
station to 75s. per ton. The increase is mainly due to tlie fact that 
the cost of the bags is now included in the price. 

On the above^-iiieiitioned" price a farmer will receive a. subsidy of 
10s. per ton, 

(See Government Gazette Extraordinary of the 30 November 
1945.) 

---- -- 

Second Estimate of Expected Winter 
Cereal Crops 1945-46 Season. 

xiccoiiBiNCi to conditions prevailing towards the end of Octoher 1945 
and on the' strength of reports received from crop correspondents, the 
Division of Economics and Markets estimates the 1945-46 wheat, oat,, 
barley and rye crops on European farms in the TJiiion to be 
as follows: — 



October 

Estimate. 

September .' 
Estimate. 

Wheat (bags of 200 !b.) — 

Cape Province.. 

Orange Free State. ■ . . . ' ; 

Transvaal . i 

ITnio'n... ■.. ^ 

2,474,000 
319,000 
436,000 i 

2,589,000 

408,000 

448,000 

3,229,000 

3,445,000 

Oats (bags of 150 T!>.).... 

Barley (bags of 150 Hi.).... 

Rye (bags of 200 lb.)..... 

I 2,126,000 

! 669,000 

! 237,000 

1 ' 

i 2,208,000 

I 649,000 

1 278,000 

i 


• Soyabean Production 1944-45 season .—On the basis of informa¬ 
tion received by the Division of Soil Conservation and Extension from 
its extension officers, as well as. information furnished by the most 
important millers and crop correspondents, the present soyabean crop 
has been estimated at between 12,000. and 15,000 bags (of. 200 lb.) in 
comparison 'with the previous year's estimate of 12,000 hags. . ^ 

The main producing areas-are the eastern liigliveld of the Trans¬ 
vaal, the coastal area of. Natal, and.the eastern coastal area of the 
Cape Province where the rainfall is evenly distributed and favourable 
for the growing period of soyabeans. Most, farmers produce soyabeans 
mainly„as forage for which., purpose it'is thought to be excellent aod 
is mostly fed in:'the form of hay nr silage. 


Maximum Prices of Farm Feeds. 

The prices of all regfistered farm feeds, as well as of all farm feed 
mixtures aud any locally produced animal or Yejretable protein feeds, 
have been frozen at the October 1945 lev^s. The regulation fixing: 
the maximnm prices of all poultry food at the June 1944 levels (see 
Crops an^d Markets, October 1944) is hereby withdrawn. 
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Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


SlASOK 
(I July to 

80 June). 

Summer 

Cereals. 

(a) 

Winter 

Cereals. 

{&) ' 

Hay. 

(c) 

Other 

Field 

Crops. 

W) 

Pastoral 

Products. 

(^) 

Dairy 

Products. 

(/) 

Slaugbtor 

Stock, 

(^) 

Poultry 

and 

Poultry 

Products. 

(/O 

Com- 

blued 

Index. 

Weights. '■ 

19 

18 

2 

3 

: 34 

6 

. 17 

f. 

100 

1938-49._ 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40....... 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105. 

106 

m 

103 

1940-41.. 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42... 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43. 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

.1943-44. 

169 ' 

172 

137 

212 

122 

.. 154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45....... 

1944— 

,184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

January.___ 

168 

183 

137 

179 

122 

144 

183 

215. 

158 

February___ 

168 

183 

134 

188 

122 

144 

- 176 

235 

158 

March..... 

167 

183 

124 

179 

122 

144 

174 

240 

157 

April.......... 

. 167 

m- 

132 

262 

122 

144 

170 

279 

162 

May.;..,...... 

183 ■ 

183 1 

158 

289 

122 

169 

100 

273 . 

167 

June.. 

182 ' 

183 

170 

315 

122 ! 

1 169 

161 

1 256 

166 

July....,...... 

182 

183 

147 1 

317 

122 i 

195 

103 

187 

163 

■ August..;..... 

182 

183 

■' ■ 147 . ; 

343 

122 

195 

170 

160 

163 

September..... 

182 

183 

160 

393 

122 

195 

175 

154 

166 

October.... 

1 182 

183 

170 

391 

■ 122 

195 

170 

170 

167 

2?ovember. 

! 182 ■ 

183 

135 

295 

122 

169 

183 ^ 

172 

162 

December. 

1945— 

183 

^183 

145,. 

270 

122 

159 

179 

195 

163 

January. 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

m ' 

206 

168 

February. 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

104 

March.,.. 

184' 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

105 

April.......... 

MTay.. 

184 

183 ■ 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

103 

272 

170 

June. 

199 

t 183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

169 

262 

172 

July. 

199 

1 183 

191 • 

315 

118 

210 

174 

210 

170 

August. 

199 

183 

191 

! 333 

118 

210 

178 

180 

169 

September. 

1 199 

183 

187 

i , 372 ■■ 

118 

210 

382 

165 

170 

October.. 

199 

1 ,183 ' 

189 

383 

118 

210 

186 

165 

■ 171 

ITovember. 

, 199 

1 

i 187 

i" 

194 

.■ 379.': ■ 

118 

204 

l 

180 

173 

172 


{«) Maisse and l£a®rcorii. Potatoes, sweet po'tatoes, ( /) Butteifat, ebeese milk ftxid 

(b) Wheat, oats and rye. onions and dried beans. oondenslng milk. 

(c) Lucerne ana wtt bay, (u) Wooi, mohaii, hides and sMm. {&) Cattle, sheep and pte. 

(A) Bowls, turkeys apd eggs. 
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Chops and Maekets. 


Prices of Bananas and Pineapples on Municipal Markets. 


(Per Crate) (a) 


PiXEAPPLES, (by 


Season. 

Cape 

Town. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Pretoria, 

Gape 

Town, 

Box. 

Durban. 1 
■Bos. 1 

■ i 

i 

Johannesburg., ■ 

Port 

Eliza¬ 

beth. 

Box. 

Bast 

Loudon. 

Doz. 

Large. 

Bloem- 

footein. 

Bushel 

Box. 

Ordi¬ 
nary, i 
Doz. i 

Queens 

and 

Giants, 

Doz. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

1938-39. 

22 

,5 

9 

10 

16 

5 

5 4 

3 

3 

1 

1 


3 

5 

1 2 

4 10 

1939-40. 

24 

4 

.8 

7 

15 10 

6 1 

3 10 

1 

4 

4 8 

3 10 

1 5 

4 9/ 

1940-41. 

27 

0 

7 

2 

14 

3 

5 10 

2 

8 

1 

5 

2 1 

4 

5 

1 5 

5 10 

1941-42. 

28 

6 

7 

6 

14 

6 

6 6 

3 

0 

1 

7 

2 5 

4 

6 

1 S 

6 2 

1942-43.. 

.39 

0 

11 

9 

22 

7 

7 4 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 10 

4 

11 

2 1 

7 3 

1943-44.... 

37 

8 

' 13 

2 . 

18 10 

8 3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 1 

6 

3 

2 10 

8 4 

1944-45. 

- 


- 

— 

- 


10 4 

3 

9 

2 

(i 

3 9 

7 

3 

. 3 3 

S 6 

11144™ 

















Jamiary. 

32 

4 

12 

0 

_ 

_ 

8 3 

1 

8 

1 

7 

3 4 

8 

8 

2 3 

6 1 

February. 

28 

6 

9 

0 

20 

6 

4 9 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 0 

4 

4 

2 3 

4 S 

March. 

38 

8 

16 

1 

17 

3 

7 8 

2 

9 

1 

6 

1 4 

3 

9 

3 9 

5 5 

Apr!!. 

46 

11 

16 

7 

22 

10 

6 9 

4 

3 

2 

4 


5 

1 

1 11 

7 0 

May. 

35 

1 

11 

2 

21 

0 

7 9 1 

5 

i1 

2 

10 

1 11 

7 

1 

2 1 1 

7 7 

June. 

34 

5 

9 

5 

13 

9 

1 10 0 i 

3 

1 

.3 

6 

3 1 

6 

8 

2 9 ! 

12 6 

July. 

28 

1 

12 

6 

18 

1 

9 0 1 

3 

3 

3 

10 

3 6 

10 

1 

2 6 ! 

10 1 

An^Xdt.... 

3,1 

3 

16 

3 

14 

8 

8 0 i 

2 

S 

, 4 

5 

4 7 ! 

9 

6 

3 '4 

9 9 

Sepiember..... 

86 

10 

12 

f> 

17 

8 

15 4 

1 

11 

5 

9 

5 7 i 

17 

4 

3 3 

11 7 

October. 

'38 

3 

21 

10 

23 

3 

20 6 

5 

9 

7 

r 

7 6 j 

IS 

6 

3 8 

, 23 2 

November. 

48 

0 

18 

10 

21 

10 

16 10 

6 

4 

5 

7 

9 1., 

17 

2 

3 8 

! 16. 2 

December. 

46 

7 

15 

8 

19 

8 

1 12 3 



3 

10 

I '4 1 

11 

9 

8 2 

1 IS 8 

1945— 

















January.. 

31 

9 

12 

11 

14 

0 

7 7 


— 

1 

4 

2 2 

6 

3 

2 4 

6 3 

February. 

S3 

8 

13 

5 

16 

7 

5 11 


—■ 

1 

5 

1 1 3 

5 

4 

1 2 7 " 

6 11 

March.... 

27 

1 

13 

7 

14 

8 

6 3 


— 

1 

7 

1 2 5 

1 4 

11 

i 4 7 

5 6 

April. 

34 

11 

14 

10 

17 

4 

7 4 


— 

1 

2 

1 3 5 

i 5 

9 

1 2 11 

6 4 

May. 

30 

11 

10 

3 

13 

7 

8 4 

o 

D 

; 3 

5 

1 2 10 

i 9 

4 

‘27 

8 2 , 

June. 

31 

5 

9 

4 

12 

0 

S 10 

2 

7 

5 

4 

i 5 9 

i 10 

9 

4 4 

8 . 6 ' 

July.4 

33 

11 

10 

6 

.19 

4. 

13 2 

o 

5 

7 

1 

1 5 6 

1 17 

7 

3 5 

1 15 3 

A.uffU'st . 

38 

■1 

16 

1. 

16 

4 

12 0 

■ 4 

1 

5 

4 

i 5 9 

S 13 

S 

3 3 

1 13 11 

Scpt< raber. 

53 

1 

20 

3 

13 

1 

11 7 

■ S 

3 

5 

9 

i 6 2 

■ 10 

4 

5' 0 

15 8 ■ 

Octobci .. 

70 

B 

41 

1 

38 

4: 

i,8 1 

10 


7 

(j 

5 8 

16 

0 

4 (5 

i 14* 1 

\o\( nibt. r. 

68 

0 

1 -JO 

4 

25 

1 

' lO 10 

10 

9 

4 


■ 5 0 

12 

4 

' 4 1,0 

' •?:! ' 


(a) btiMoii 1 January w 31 December. 
{tn »eaaoB 1 October to 30 SeDteraber. 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets* 


Avocados (Per Tray), {a) 


Papaws. (6) 


Season. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

1 

Durban. 
Tray, . 

Johannesburg. 

Port 

,BIiza- 

beth 

Std. 

Box. 

Bloem¬ 
fontein 
'Std, 
Box. , 

Ordi¬ 

nary. 

N.M. 

Ordi-' 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

Std. 

Box. 


s. 

(1. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

(1. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39. 

1 

6 

0 

11 

1 

3 

1 

LI 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1989-40. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

2 11 

2 

3 

0 

10 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 

LI 

1 

6 

1940-41. 

i 

10 

0 

10 

1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1941-42. 

2 

4 

1 

7 

2. 

1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

0 

10 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

11 

2 

0 

1942-43. 

3 

1 

1 

8 

2 

10 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 ■ 

2 

7 

2 

2 

■ 2 

0 . 

1943-44. ■ 

4 

1 

1 

6 

3 

7 

5 

S 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

7 

1944-45...,.. 






- 

- 

- ,, 

3 

4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

,1 

3 

5 

3 


1944— 





















Jamiary,..,.... 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4' 

8 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

7 

February. 

2 

5 

i 

7 

3 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 

4 

11 

5 

1 

— 

- ■ 

2 10 

March. 

2 

5 

1 

8 

2' 

9 

4 

6 

5 

4 

1 

9 

6 

3 

7 

3 



3 

1C 

April... 

2 

7 

1 

0 

2 

9 

4 

3 

4 

9 

1 

4 

4 

7 

5 

2 

4 

9 

4. 

3 

May.. 

3 

6 

1 

7 

3 

8 

5 

1 

3 

7 

1 

9 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

June. 

6 

5 

1 

10 

6 

8 

6 

11 

3 

11 

1 

1 

2 

10 

3 

8 

3 

0 

2 

S 

July...... .. -.. 

4 

10 



6 

4 

6 

1 

2 

6 

‘ 1 

6 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

7 

2 11 

August. 

7 

9 

6 

6 

6 

2 

6 11 

2 

10 

1 

1 

3 

4. 

■ 4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

0 

September. 

9 

6 

2 

0 

6 

7 

6 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

3 

6 

3 

2 

3 

2. 

October. 

9 

0 

- 

_»' 

8 

0 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

8 

4 

7 

4 

% 

3 11 

November..... 

7 

9 

- 

— 

4 

11 

6 

5 

3 

5 

2 

.0 

1 

11 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

U 

December. 

7 

5 

3 

11 

7 

10 

7 

6 

3 

7 

2 

3 

2 

8 

3 

5 

7 

5 

2 

% 

1945— 

January. 

3 31 



4 

10 

7 

2 , 

3 

10 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

9 

■ 6 

5 

3 

6 

February. 

'■ 2' 

0 

2. 

3 

2 

6 

■ 4 

3 

2 

8 

1 

10 

■5 

11 

7 

6 


— 

6 

5 

March. 

2 

0 

0 

'll 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

10 

1 

10 

3 

4 

6 

9 

- 


4 

10 

April. 

May:. 

.Time . 

1 

10 

0 

10 

2 

7 ' 

3 11 

4 

9 

1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

2 

4 

11 

4 

6 

2 

4 

0 

9 

2 

5 1 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1 

6 

3 

7 

5 

0 

4 

7 

2 

11 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

10 

6 

I 

4 

4 

1 11* 

3 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

3 

6 

.Tiiiy. 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

10 

5 

8 

4 

2 

1 

9 

4 

10 

5 

9 

4 11 

5 

0 

August. 

6 

8 

3 10 

6 

2 1 

7 

4 

5 

10 

1 

5 

4 

10 

6 

1 

5 

3 

5 

0 

September. 

October... 

5 

7 

4 

o 

3 

3 

1 

8 

0 

s 

5 ' 
1 

7 

1 

0 

4. 

3 

2 

7 ■ 

• 1 

1 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

i 

5 

2 

2 

7 

2 ' 

3 

2 

6 

4 

November. 

9 

5 

3 

(5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

7 

6 

7 

3 

2 


(a) Season l^anaary to 31 December. 
ib) Season 1 April to SI March 



























































Fasmik'g IK South Afeica / an%mry IMtl 

Auerage Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets* 


Onions (120 ID.). 

____! Sweefc Potatoes. 


-Season 
( 1 Jn!y to 

30 Jme). 

Jo 

lanEe.sbur 

T. 

rs* 

Cape 

To^to. 

Pretoria. 


Durban. 


(120 lb.). 


Trans¬ 

vaal, 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Towi'. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

cl. 

s. 

<!. 

8. 

d. 

1938-39.. 

S 

3 

S 

10 

, 7 

4 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

8 

1039-40....... 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41. 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

. 11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-4.2. 

10‘ 

5 

13 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43_ 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

8 

1 

8 

6 

1943-44.. 

16 

2 

18 

9 

15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45. 

14 

7 

18 


14 

8 

IS 

1 

IS 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

1944— 



















January. 

11 

3 

10 

9 

S 

S 

12 

3 

9 

6 

n 

7 

14 

2 

9 

4 

11 

10 

February...... 

12 

7 

14 

0 

7 

10 

11 

7 

22 

9 

13 

9 

15 

8 

10 

10 

11 

6 


14 

4 

14 

10 

11 

1 

1.5 

0 

13 


15 

1 

12 

11 

8 

6 

10 

10 

April.. 

16 

6 

16 

11 

13 

7 

17 

0 

14 

0 

18 

2 

12 

6 

8 

8 

9 

8 

May’—....... ; 

17 

2 

19 

10 

15 

6 

19 

7 

20 

3 

21 

7 

12 

3 

13 

5 

9 

6 

June.. 

20 

1 

21 

11 

IS 

S 

23 

2 

22 

2 

22 

11 

If) 

2 

14 

9 

11 

1 

July.. 

14 

9 

21 

6 

18 

6 

21 

2 

24 

5 

23 

11 

16 

10 

12 

4 

11 

2 

August.' . i 

14 

2 

21 

7 

17 

11 

22 

8 

23 

7 

23 

5 

20 

8 

22 

3 

18 

10 

September..... i 

23 

3 


10 

22 

0 

26 

7 

27 

8 

26 

7 

29 

4 

29 

2 

23 

6 

October.i 

■ 16, 

11 

21 

0 

22 

11 

19 

10 

24 

0 

24 

5. 

30 

2 

'24 

11 

' 25 

2 

^November. : 

11 

0 

_ 

~ 

13 

3 



14 

•7 

12 

9 

23 

11 

' 14 

3 

11 

7 

December...... i 

14 

10 

17 

0 

15 

6 

— 


23 

4 

21 

9 

20 

4 

10 

11 

18 

0 

1945— 



















January. 1 

12 

9 

13 

1 i 

9 

11 ' i 

14 

8 

1 12 

3 

13 

5 

18 

*> 

7 

8 

1 14 

7 

February. 

13 

5 

13 

iO I 

9 

9 I 

i 10 

4 

1 12 

2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March__ 

; 13 ■: 

10 

15 

2 ' 

11 

4 i 

1 14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

, 12 

6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April.. 

1 17 

S ! 

17 

5 

14 

6 

16 

9 

i 12 

6 

17 

8 

^ 9 

11 

7 

,5 

1 9 

1 

May... 

i 16 

4 : 

17 

11 

' 12 

0 i 

IS 

0 

i 19 

11 i 

20 

10 

10 

4 

7 

1 

! 11 

4 

June. 

! 20 

S i 

17 

11 

14 

4 

18 

4 

15 

4 ! 

18 

1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July.. 

I 16 

7 1 

r IS 

7 

15 

5 

16 

8 

17 

7 ! 

; 20 

5 

10 

■ 4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August. 

1 18 

7 ! 

18 

4 

15 

7 

IS 

3 

16 

9 1 

I 19 

4 

, 11 

3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September__ 

16 

1 i 

17 

7 

16 

1 

! 19 

11 

19 

3 

^ 20 

5 

1 15 

0 

12 

I'.l 

14 

2 

October. 

j 10 

8 

14 

5 : 

12 

11 

14 

'3 

1 10 

4 i 

j 15 

10 

1 19 

0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

Xovember_ 

5 12 

3 ^ 

9 

3 

' 13 

0 1 

i . 


1 14 

3 i 

i 13 

10 

i 19 

11 

19 

1. 

21 

3 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircora and Dry Beans. 


Lucerne (per 100 lb.). .Beans (200 lb.) 

___ (200 lb.). 

S'EISON I TetF — ^ ----------- 


AND ' 

Month (D). 

Johannesburg (u). 

i 

Cape 

Town 

Johan¬ 
nesburg 
(a) 100 lb. 

F.o.r. Producers* 
Stations. 

Johanucsburg (a). 


Cape. 

Trans¬ 

vaal 

l&iiL 

grade. 



Ki. 

K,2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peaa. 

Kid¬ 

ney. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s, d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

1938-39.. 

3 

10 

3 

1 

4 0 

2 

7. 

13 

1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

16 

9 

24 

2 

1939-40. 

3 

0 

o 

5 

3 4 

2 

6 

S 

8 

9 

4 

21 

11 

13 11 

21 

2 

1940-41.. 

4 

2_ 

3 

5 

4 3 

3 

3 

15 

f> 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 

8 

27 

tl 

1941-42....... 

5 

7 

5 

2 

5 8 

4 

7 

18 

10 

19 

6 

32 

10 

19 

8 

■28 

3 

1942-43.. 

5 

5 

6 

0 

7 4 

5 

5 

24 

10 

24 

10 

34 

0 

25 

8 

24 

2 

.1943-44. 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 3 

4 

5 

21 

0 

21 

7 

49 

6 

29 11 

32 

1 

1944-45....... 

6 

4 

5 

4 

7 2 

4 

9 

18 

8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 

6'' 

. 70 

6' 

1944— 


















. Janua'ry... 

5 

0 

3 

7. 

7 0 

5 

10 

20 

3 

20 

5 

62 

4 

25 

11 

35 

2 

February...... 

5 

2 

,3 

8 

7 0 

4 

5 

18 10 

19 

2 

58 

1 

23 

4' 

30 

U 

March....._ 

4 

11 

3 

8 

7 3 

3 

8 

17 

9 

18 

0 

62 

6 

35 

8 

36 

6 

April....... 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7 2 

3 

9 

17 

9 

17 

7 

71 

6 

38 

9 

44 

0 

wy..... 

' 6 

4 

3 

9 

7 3 

4 

4 

18 

0 

18 

6 

71 

8 

37 

11 

54 

5 

, June........... 

6 

9 

5 

6 

7 5 

4 11 

16 10 

16 

10 

96 

1 

42 

0 

78 

iO 

July.,..,..^... 

5 

9 

4 

11 

7 6 

4 

7 

16 

2 

16 

■2 

,'92 

3 

42 

0 

04 

8 

. August........ ■ 

5 

10 

4 

10 

7 7 1 

4 

3 

15 

2 

15 

2 

88 

10 

38 

5' 

75 

o 

' September..... 

6 

3 

4 

2 

6 0 

, 5 

0 

15 

5 

15 

5' 

97 

10 

. 84 

2. 

78 

5 

October.. 

6 

10 

6 

9 

7 3 

'* 4 

6 

16 

7 

16 

7 

102 

8 

83 

4 

72 

'2 . 

, Kovember,.... 

5 

3 

,. 4 

5 

6 3 

4 

4 

16 

' 6 

16 

6 

101 

6 

• 39 

2 

81 

9 

December...... 

1 5 

9 

, 6 

1 

7 0 

4 

3 

17 

9 

17 

9 

112 

9, 

'41 

0 

87 

2* 

1945— 


















., Jammry. 

7 

3 

5' 

7 

7 3 

4 

1 

23 

1 

■ 23, 

1 

118 

'8^ 

46 11 

98 

2 

February.. 

7 

0 

6 

9 

7 6 



22 

0 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 

Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and !\/larketS Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted :— 

Subscription^ —^Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Southern 
Rhodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgian Congo, and British 
Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s, 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in advance. 

Applications, with subscriptions, to he sent to the Government Printer, Bosrnnn Street, 
Pretoria. 

Advertisements, — The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5s. per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions:— 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not sufficient, 
and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will not be 
accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, however, 
will he 10s. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction for 
repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in^ the hands of the Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletins, —Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the Depart¬ 
ment to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of coat, 
etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Scientific Publications.—Fiom time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are: " The Onderstepoort Journal", Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa", “ Bothalia", " Entomological Memoirs " and the 
“Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute". Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service. —The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin ot agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all news¬ 
papers and other journals throughout the country. 

Farmers* Radio Service.—In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment to members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasting service to 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation. 

InqMiries.--All general inquiries in regard to the publications of the Department, 
including the Radio Service, should be addressed to the Editor, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria. * 

■ ■ D. J. SEYMOB®, Editor. 
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COURSES OF TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE, 1946. 

at 

THE COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 
at Middelbiirg, Cape Province; Potchefstroom, Transvaal; Cedara^ 
Natal; Glen, Orange Free State; StellenboschTlsenbtirg, Cape 

Province. 


SPECIAL COURSES: 

(1) At die Grootfontein College of Agriculture, Middelbiirg, 

Cape Province. 

Special Three^months' Sheep and Wool Courses. 

Inclusive fee: £12. 

Minimum entrance qualifications : Std. 7 and one year’s experience of sheep farming. 

First Course . 27 February to 29 May 1946. 

Applications close on 6 Feoriiary 1946. 

Second Course . 3 July to 2 October 1946. 

Applications close on 12 June 1946. 

(2) At the College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom, Transvaal. 

Special Courses in General Agricidture. 

These consist of a series of short courses covering the main and subsidiary aspects 
of farming in summer-rainfall areas. 

Duration 10 weeks : Inclusive fee : £15. 

First series . 7 January to 15 March. 

Second series . 1 April to 7 June. 

(Note.—S ee also under short courses). 

Special Course in Grain Grading. 

. . Inclusive fee : £6. 

Students taking this course qualify for the Grain Graders’ Certificate. 

Duration : 4 weeks from 11 February to 8 March 1946. 

(3) At the College of Agriculture, Glen, Orange Free State. 

Special ThreC'months^ Sheep and Wool Course. 

Inclusive fee: £12. 

Minimum entrance qualifications: Std. 7 plus one year’s experience of sheep farming. 
Duration : 5 February to 8 May 1946. 

Special Courses in Grain Grading. 

Duration: 3J weeks. 

Inclusive fee : £5. 5s. 

Students taking this course can qualify for the Grain Graders’ Certificate, 

First Course... __ 3 to 26 Aprfi 1946. 

Second Course. ........ 6 to 30 August 1946, 

(4) At the College of'Agriculture, Cedara, Natal. 

Special Senior Diploma Course* 

Inchisivo fee: £36. 

This course is restricted to ex-volunteers desirous of completing courses interrupted 
by the war. 

Duration ; 40 weeks : From 28 January to 12 December 1946. 

Special General Farming Courses. 

Inclusive fee: £12, 

First Course (Elementary)..- 4 March to 26 April 1946. 

Second Course (Advanced). 6 May to 28 June 1946. 

Third Course (Elementary). 6 August to 27 September 1946. 

Fourth Course (Advanced). 8 October to 29 IJovember 1946. 

The First and Third of the above courses are suitable for those with little or no 
practical farming experience. The Second and Fourth courses are more advanced 
and ar^ plamied for those with previous farming experience. 

A:. 
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SHORT COURSES: 

These will be held as shown below. 

College and Course. 

Grootfontein College of Agriculttire. 


Duration. 


6 to 19 February.. 


to 22 October., 
to 22 October.. 


1, Karoo Farming (Merino and Mutton Sheep. 

Crops and Veld). 

2. Farm Workshop (Practical).. 

Horticulture, Dairying, Pigs and Poultry. 

Dairy Cattle, Draft Horses, Pigs, Veld 

Management and Crops.... 23 October to 5 November 

Farm "Workshop (Practical)..-.. 13 Nov. to 26 Nov. 

Dairy Cattle, Draft Horses, Pigs, Crops and 
Veld Management.■. 13 Nov. to 26 Nov. 


Glen College of Agriculttire* 

1. Farm Engineering... 18 February to 1 March.. 

2. Field Crops and Horticulture. 4 to 15 March.. 

. 3. Cattle, Pigs and Dairy Farming_ 18 to 29 March.. 

4. Cattle, Pigs and Dairy Farming.... 13 to 24 May. 

5. Farm Engineering.... 27 May to 7 June. 

6. Poultry...... 10 to 21 June.--- 

7. Cheesemaking.. 8 to 19 July. 

8. Poultry....... 8 to 19 July.. 

9. ffilk Testing. 22 to 26 July.. 

10. Poultry.... 2 to 13 September.. 

11. Farm Engineering. 16 to 27 September. 

12. Judging of Friesland Cattle. To be announced later... 

13. Judging of Afrikander Cattle........ To be announced later,. 

Potchefstroom College of Agriculture* 

Duration. 

Animal and Field Husbandry........ 7 January to 8 February.. 

Farm Management...... 11 to 22 February... 

Poultry Husbandry.. 25 February to 8 March.. 

Horticulture. .... 11 to 15 March. 

Animal and Field Husbandry. 1 April to 3 May... 

Farm Management. 6 May to 17 May........ 

Poultry Husbandry....... ^ 20 May to 31 May... 

Horticulture.. 3 to 7 June. 


1 . 

2 , 

3 * 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 - 

The above courses will be repeated during August to December 1946 if the demand 
warrants such a step. 


Fee* 


£ 

s. 

d. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

O' 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3i 

0 

0 

3 
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0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 


Fee, 

7 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 


SteHenbosch-‘Elsenhurg College of Agriculture* 

'At Elsenburg* 

1. Dairy and Pig Farming. 24 to 28 June.... 

2. Viticulture. 24 to 28 June.... 

3. Poultry.... 1 to 5 July. 

4. Horticulture.. 1 to 5 July,_ 

' 5. Vegetable Production.............. 2 to 6 December., 

At Stellenbosch* 

6. Home Economics... 24 to 28 June.... 

7. Grain Grading. 24 June to 5 July. 


1 W 0 
1 10 0 
i 10 0 
1 10 0 
MO 0 


0 5 0*** 
0 10 0 *^ 


* NB.—^Fees at Stellenbosch are for tuition only. Students must arrange for 
theh’ o^vn accommodation. 


GENERAL: 

1. Preference will be given on all courses to ex-volunteers. 

2, Accommodation at Colleges is limited and early application is recommended. Where 
a closing date for application is not stated, applications must reach the Principal 14 days 
before the course, begins. 

3. ^ Women are not admitted to the Two-year Diploma Course but, subject to accom¬ 
modation being available, may be accepted for other courses. 

4, Applications should be addressed to the Principal of the College concerned. 

5 Ex-volunteers may apply through their local D.S.D.G. for financial assistance, 
adequate to meet the cost of the training. * 

6. If applications are received from more ex-volunteers than can be accommodated on 
any com’se, selection will be done in consultation with the D.S.D.C.’s at Potchefstroom, 
Cedara, Micldelburg (Cape), and Bloemfontein, 

7. All fees except for coutses at Stellenbosch, include board and lodging as welf as tuition. 
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Editorial: 


Post-War Agriculture. 

yt‘arri of war tliroiigli whicli Soutli Africa lias passed, and tlie 
serious drought wliich followed, have been a cause of brain-racking 
lo almost everyone concerned with the agricnltiirall industry. On all 
sides the question is being asked: What policy shonlld be adopted in 
agriculture, with a view to the future? 

An analysis of the position in South Africa before the war, 
reveals the existence, then, of a surplus of agricultural products such 
as blitter, cheese, eggs, maize, etc. Steps were taken at the time to 
export the siir[)luses, or rather so-called surpluses. During the war, 
with the attendant increased purchasing power of the population, 
it very soon became apparent that there were no surpluses of the 
aboveinentioned pi-oducts and that adequate supplies of all foodstuffs 
for the proper feeding of the nation xvere not being produced in 
South, Africa, Tri other words, there were no real surpluses, aiid the 
inc,reused ])urch.asing power proved that certain products were 
aidviially in vshort sup])ly. It was found, for instance, that the pro¬ 
duction of dairy products wns inadequate and the state has granted 
l)erinissi()n for* the manufacture of margarine, a substitute for butter. 
At a,n early date it Irecaine apparent that there /was also a serious 
shortage, of maize and, in order to meet the requirements of the 
impulation, th(» us(i of maize for the feeding of animals w^as restricted. 
As a ,r(‘sult of this step, the supplies of other foodstuffs, such as meat 
and dairy jirodiicts, were diminished still further and the position 
went from bad to worse. As a result of the serious drought which 
prevailed j)ractica]ly throughout the country until early this year, 
prospecd's are faj* from bright at present. 

In view of these unfavourable conditions, it is clear that we are 
(•ailed upon to be extremely economical in the use of foodstuffs, on 
the on^. hand, and to do everything in our power to increase produc¬ 
tion as far as possible, on the other. 

Eroin the foregoing it will be deduced that agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, and espec-ially foodstuffs, wulll have to be produced in greater 
cpiantity in order to provide for the needs of the country. Various 
(‘luestioTivS will, however, he raised in connection with snch a policy, 
amongst otliers, whether the demand for and purchasing power to 
buy these produ(.dB will continue, what measures are to be taken to 
increase production, and whether it will he possible to make the 
])T‘oductiou of these products profitable? 

In an a.rticle on '' Greater Agricultural Production appearing 
in idiis issue, Prof. Tomlinson makes a careful analysis of certain 
aspects of production and the points^ stressed by him deserve the 
serious attention of every agriculturist. He points out that this 
country will continue to develop in the field of mining, industry and 
commerce, for a considerable time to come. This means that the 
urban population will expand and that this expansion will be accom¬ 
panied by the development of the native? 

The'result will be an increased demand for food and other 
agricultural products, and he comes to the eoiielusion that, apart 


1?AE..MIKG i]s[ South Afric'a 
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from;sliort4erni deuiations, a_ growing demand for krger supplies of 
food and agricultural products to meet tlie domestic reqiureiiieuis or 
tlie coiiiitrY is to he expected for tlie next half-century at least. ^ 

Ill regard to the measures to be taken to increase production, 
attention is directed in the first place to the iiiiiiieroiis farms in Soxitli 
Africa which are allowed to lie niiprodnctive, mainly for speculaiiou 
purposes, and those which owing to their size, cannot * be liilly 
utilized by the farmer. It is obTious that, in the interests of the 
country and the people, some scheme will have to be devised for the 
more eifective utilization of such land. 

Furthermore, and this point cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
the level of productivity ixer unit must be raised. It nriist be pointed 
out that higher yields can be obtained by adopting better farining 
practices, for instance better cultivation of the soil, the use of lietter 
seed, more effective eradication of weeds, more extensive use of 
fertilizer in the case of agricultural crops and improved feeding and 
care of stock. Agroiiomists are agreed that the average maize yield, 
which amounts to about 4-8 bags per morgen on the farms of Euro¬ 
peans, can be considerably increased. The level of productivity of 
most agTiciiltiiral products is extremely disappointing^ and leaves 
inuch to he desired. Yet all research has shown that, within certain 
limits, an increase of the yield ixer unit results in a decrease in 
proclnctioii costs. Prof. Tomlinson stresses this point in his analysis 
and draws the conclusion that, taking the position generallly, there is 
still ample scope for further intensification of practically all agrieail- 
tural production in South iifrica, before the limit is reaxditul bt\vond 
which a further increase in the yield j)er unit would, for tH*()iiomic 
reasons, he unprofitahle for the farmer. 

Everyone must fully realize that we are facing an (‘xtremely 
difficult period. An earnest appeal is, therefore, made to the po])iila- 
tion to support the State along the lines indicated, in ordcvr to exiable 
the Tiatioii to surmount these difiiciilties. 

(Prof. H. B. Davel, Agricultural Research Institute.) 


Lamsiekte Vaccine now Available. 

Lamstfk'ce vaccine will be on sale at Onderstepoort from January 
194(1^ The stock of vaccine is small, vso that there is no possibility of 
meeting all needs. For the time being, vaccine will only be sold 
for the ino(*ulating of pregnant lactating cows, and for horsc^s. 
Vaccine can therefore not yet be sold for sheep and goats. 

^ Orders must be for a minimum of five doses. For larger quan¬ 
tities multiples of five doses will be supx>lied and charged for. This 
will continue until suitable containers have been obtained which will 
permit a wider range of packing. 

Farmers are asked to exercise patience, as the vacdne is being 
issued before the factory has’reached full prodiietioB. This is being 
done to^ help^ those whose need is pressing. It is hoped tliat full 
production will he reached shortly, but this depends largely on, th(‘ 
arrival of equipment from overseas. 

WARNING. 

N,B .—The vaccine does not protect stock against aplios])horosis. 

If bonemeal feeding in phosphorus deficient areas is stopped, 
farmers can expect loss in vigour, fertility, growtli and constitution 
yi their animals wliich wilHiecome more susceptible to various stock 
diseases such as verminosis, and vsome may even contract stiifsickness 
(stywesiekte), ^ ^ (Director of Veterinary Hei^icea’.) 
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The Production of Seed Potatoes* 

P* C* de Villiers, Extension- Officer, Pietersburg. 

T N the same way as the stud breeder is not to be regarded as an 
oi'dinary stock fariaer, but as a specialist who is well-informed on 
the l>veed cbara^c-teristies, origin, breeding qualities, food and bousing* 
i’e(|uiriuncais oi bis animals, tlie seed-potato grower can claim to be 
no ordinary poiaio farmer, but a specialist. 



Good and healthy seed potatoes. 


Tln^ (jultivaiion of good tubers is a comparatively new venture in 
South. A.fri(u, which has developed by leaps and bounds, especially 
during the ])ast war years. Owing to restricted shipping space, the 
imporiaidon of tubers from the cool highlands of Scotland, Ireland, 
Oanada., etc., was limited to a minimum. In order to meet the 
Union’s demand for seed potatoes, we had, therefore, to utilize our 
own highlands. Some of our most important eastern niountam ranges 
like the Dradvousberg, Soutpansberg, etc., rise to two thousand feet 
a,nd more above the warm low-vekl areas m which they lie. Along 
tlm s])ur8 and on the highest slopes of these inoimtaiiis, the cool, 
moist <d,imate largely satisfies the requirements for successful seed- 
])otato growing. In other seed-potato producing countries, experience 
has shown tfiat potatoes degenerate least *and the best tubers can be 
produced in isolated high-lying areas with a cool, humid climate and 
a well-cKvStributed, regular rainfall of more.than 40 inches per year. 
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Requirements* 

In such, areas of Soiitli Africa, more tliaii 30 seed-potato growers 
associations liave already been formed. The members plant only 
tubers wbicb bave been certified by tbe Department of Agricnltiire. 
During tbe growing season tbe potatoes are inspected at least tliree 
times and after tbe crop bas been lifted, tbe final inspection of the 
tubers takes place. If tbe field bas conformed to tbe prescribed 
standards during all tbe inspections, tbe tubers are certified. 

Tbe requirements are as follows: — 

(1) Tbe tubers must be true to type and sound; 

(2) tbe Ibnds must be well cultivated and clean and tbe plants 

vigorous growers; 

(3) all plants on tbe land must be free from virus diseases sucb 
as leaf curl, mosaic, wdldings, etc.; 

(4) tbe crop must be completely free from bacterial wvilt; 

(5) the soil must be free from eelworm; 

(6) there must be no volunteer plants on the land; 

(7) the crop must be rogiied at an early stage by removing tbe 

undesirable plants complete with tubers; 

(8) the site of the crop for certification must be at least 100 
yards removed from other potatoes; 

(9) the tubers must be free fTom late blight, black leg and 
other wilts like Fusart/mih and Rhizoctonia.. 

In addition, at tbe final inspection tbe tubers: — 

(1) Must not sho-w more than 5 per cent, scab; 

(2) must be free from late blight, black leg and eelworm; 

(3) must eNbibii: none of the followung in the bag : rot, moth 

infestation,deformities and damage; in addition, the 
skins must be firm. A minimum of internal brown fleck 
is allowed. 

If tbe inspector and the secretary?- of such an association are 
satisfied that the inspection standards have been met, a departinental 
certificate, signed by both tbe secretary and tbe departmental inspec¬ 
tor, is placed in each bag, after grading for size. Tbe bags are tbeix 
sealed by tbe secretary and ofered for sale at a fixed price. Certified 
seed potatoes are sold only by the secretary of the association com 
cernea. The potatoes are sold in new bags on which tbe name of the 
associaton appears. 

Points to be Noted* 

The cultivation of good seed potatoes is a task for an expert who 
must carefully study and comply with the folfiiwmg requirements.— 

(1) Source of Seed .—^Only sound tubers, showing no signs of 
degeneration, and obtained from a known source, nrast be planted. 
The best and most economical tuber size ranges finm IJ to 4 oz. 
Smaller tubers can be planted successfully, provided they are obtained 
from sound seed-potato plots where strict and intensive selection 
has been applied from the start, i.e. where all stunted and poorly 
growing plants have been removed at an early stage together witli 
tbe tubers. Such degenerate plants tend to yield only small, inferior 
potatoes -which in turn repeat tbe process, to the detriment of tbe 
grower. In practice, therefore, no tubers weighing less than 11 oz. 
are planted. ■ " r 

Tubers weighing 4 oz. and more can be cut up into piec,(\s cvC 
adequate size, containing *fcwo or more eyes each. The tubers sboulld 
be cut at planting time and it is unnecessary to dip tbe cut surfaces 
into lime or sulphur. Jn order to prevent evaporation, the tubers 
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.slioiikl not be cut tliroiigli completely. ■ Tlie cut portions sboiild still 
adhere. The person planting the potatoes can then just break each 
tuber Tip into its segments and plant each piece immediately. Best 
resiiltp are obtained with cut tubers if they are planted in moist soil 
oontaining sufficient humus and plant food. If, owing to eirciim- 
stances, the ciib-tnbers have to be planted in comparatively dry soil, 
each piece should be allowed to develop a natural corky layer on the 
cut surface. This can be done by storing the pieces in a single lajrer 
in a cool, well-ventilated place for 8 to 10 days before planting. 

If tubers bave to be stored before planting, it is higbly desirable 
to allow them to green in a cool, light, moth-proof room or store. 
After that they can be stored in long, heaps, not more than two feet 
high, and well covered with grass or stmw as a protection especially 
against the tuber inotli. The potatoes may also be stored in well- 
ventilated boxes stacked in a moth-proof, well-ventilated storeroom. 
Eegular inspection is essential in order that all bad, cleca 3 ^ed tubers 
inaj" be removed. Tubers which have heen greened beforehand will 
develop short, thick sprouts. The best yields are obtained from tubers 
from which the sprouts have not been removed. For best results, 
sprouts should not be broken ojS. Should the weather delay planting 
to such an extent that it becomes necessary to break off tne sprouts, 
this should be done at least two weeks before planting. 

Tubers can be forced to sprout bj" storing them in a w"arm place 
or b^^ exposing them to the action of carbon bisulphide or calcium 
carbide. There are risks attached to both these methods, and it is 
essential to obtain full information from the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture before appljung them. 

(2) Soil and tillage.—Tine best soils for the production of seed 
potatoes are the well-drained, sandy loam types of good depth, espe- 
cialh^ if the soil is virgin soil which has been tilled. Such soils are 
not, liow'ever, of general occurrence, and for this reason growers in 
suitable climatological areas should stud^^^ their soil and endeavour to 
approach the ideal ij^e as closely as possible by thorough crrltivation 
and fertilization. Light, sandy soil should receive reasonabl}^ heavy 
applications of kraal manure, compost and other humus-forming 
material. Green manuring, undecomposed compost and kraal manure 
should be ploughed into heavy loam soils some considerable time 
before the potatoes are planted. 

It should be remembered that the potato plant has a weak root 
s^T^stem, that the tubers are enlarged underground stems or stalks and 
that soil which is too heav^^ or compact retards the growuh and expan¬ 
sion of the tubers. On the other hand, veiy sandy soil which has 
received generous applications of fertilizer, promotes excessive growth 
and the production of large tubers which are undesirable from the 
point of view ♦ of the seed-potato grower , whose aim it is to grow’ as 
many well-set, sound and growth-producing tubers of the desired 
size." The climate, soil structure and available plant-food should be 
such that the desired results can be obtained. The latter two factors 
are wdthiu the control of the judicious grower. 

(3) Fertilization^ rotation and tillage .—As bas already' been 
mentioned, the seed-potato grower must have a sound knowledge of 
his soil, and cultivate and fertilize it accordingly. In order to pro¬ 
duce sound tubers, the potato plant should be able to absorb sufficient 
plant food of the correct type from the soil. In the same wray as the 
dair^^ cow converts her balanced ration-into milk, the potato plant 
converts plant-food into good tubers. Moreover, it is an indisputable 
fact tb^t w'ell-nourished plants are more resistant to pests and disease 

8 ' '"is; 
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Tlie average loam soil requires from 15 to 20 tons ot well-sweated 
kraal iiianiire per morgen, ploughed in at kast a month or two bet ore 

plantiiio'. At tL time of planting from 900 to 1,400 lb. of b mixture 
or some otter suitable fertilizer, accordiiig to the soil requirements of 

the area, should be applied in the rows in such a way tiiat the ieiti- 
iizer will not come into direct contact with the tnheis. 


The potatoes are planted in rows 2| feet to 4 feet apart. In the 
row^s the spacing is from 12 to 18 inches. Immediately a,ftei p]<uiii.ng 
the land is hariuwed to a fine tilth. After the plants have conie up 
the field is again harrowed and thereafter cultivated regularly to 
keep the soil loose and free from weeds. Sloping lands are cultiva,ted 
and planted on the contours. In areas where tuber mo ill infestation 
is severe, the potatoes should be ridged at an early stage. 

Since potatoes are subject to many diseases and pests, the best 
and soundest tubers are grown in well-prepared virgii; soil, arid iii 
order to continue growing g’ood seed potatoes a well-devised system of 
crop rotation must be applied for the control of eelwonn and the 
maintenance of soil fertility. 


Oats may he sown during winter, before the potatoes are planted. 
During summer, the potato crop may be followed by maize for grain 
or silage. After a year, potatoes may again be planted, followed by 
a permanent pasture grass such as Pasp-ahmi dilatatmn for three or 
four years, after which the grass may be ploughed under and potatoes 


planted once more. 


The pasture grasses may include clovers, which will tlirive in tlie 
above-nientioned high-rainfall areas. The seed-]K)tn,to jiroduccr 
should also include livestock in his system of farming, in order to 
obtain kraal manure and compost with which to buibl up ami enricdi 
his soil still further, and to stabilize his farming. 


(c) Control of disease .—The foregoing are measur(\s wliicb will 
contribute considerably towards the prevention of disease, but ihert^ 
will be times when diseases will have to be controlled by direct means. 
Tubers wdiich are subject to common scab or RMzortonm can be 
treated wfith formalin and commercial preparations like Artrian btd'ore 
planting. ^ L^te hliglit {Phytophthora infestans) should he controlled 
in good time either by dusting or by spraying the plairi.s with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture or other copper sulphate-lime mixtures. This treatment 
yields better results if applied before there are any signs of late 
blight, being a preventive measure rather than a cure. Where late 
blight does occur, the grower should do everything in his power to 
control it, since it is liable to make his crop unfit for use as seel 
potatoes, especially if the blight penetrates to the tubers. 


Lifting* 

Potato tubers are not mature before the foilage has died com¬ 
pletely. As long as there is any greenness in the foliage, dcvelojunent 
and growth are taking place in the tuhers. In actual fact, the tubers 
fill out most during the last two or three weeks. 

If the grower becomes anxious to lift his crop or is afraid that 
the tubers may be growing too large for seed purposes, he (^an remove*, 
the foliage before it is dead. Holding the soil down with the feet on 
both sides of the plant, it is possible to pull out the foliage without 
seriously disturbing the tubers. After this, the rows slvould be rido'cal 
well to keep out the tuber moths. Ten to fourteen days later" that is 
to say when the skins are fir^n, the potatoes may be lifted. ’ 

When seed potatoes are being lifted and througboiit the process of 
sorting and packing, the tubers must he handled practicadly ass care^ 

. [Oontinued on page 9L 
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Greater Agricultural Production, 

Larger Units or Higher ProdiictMty ? 

Dr, F* R. Tomlinson, Agricultural Research Institute, Pretoria* 

^HE demand for botli food and feeds lias, for various reasons, 

■ greatly increased in South Africa. • During the post-war period 
many of the factors responsible for the high demand wilh disappear, 
and, consequently, the present high demand will decline to a large 
extent, due to the decreased purchasing power. 

Prom the national economic point of view, however, there is one 
important factor, which should not he lost sight of, namely, that 
our country is still, and will be for many years to come, in 
a developmental stage in the field of mining, industry, and trade. 
This means that the urban population will expand still further and 
that this expansion will be accompanied by an increase in the total 
requirements of food and other agricultural products. Industrial 
expansion is accompanied by an increase in the urban native popula¬ 
tion, which also has an important effect on demand. During the 
coming' half century, our agriculture can expect, apart from short¬ 
term deviations, an increased pressure for greater food production 
for local consumption. , 

The expected increasing demand can only be satisfied in three 
ways, namely, (a) keeping local production at a constant level and 
increasing imports, (h) keeping the normal pre-war imports constant 
and increasing local production, and (c) increasing both local pro¬ 
duction and importation. It depends mainly on Government policy 
which of these three directions wuill be followed. Undoubtedly the 
increase in local production will play an important role in satisfying 
the long-term increasing demand. 

Further Expansion or Greater Productivity? 

In order to satisfy the increasing demand, the individual farmer 
can obtain a greater physical output in two ways. Firstly, he can 
expand his area under cultivation in the case of field and fruit crops, 
and increase the size of his herds and/or flocks in the case of live¬ 
stock products. Secondly, the farmer can follow a policj’’ of obtain¬ 
ing higher yields per unit, e.g. bags of grain or tons of hay per 
morgen, number of eggs per hen, gallons of milk per cow, etc. 

In South Africa there are thousands of uneconomic farm units on 
which the owners are unable to make a reasonable living. On these 
uneconomic units a too small net income is obtained on which a 
reasonable standard of living can be maintained. The net income 
(gross income less expenses) on the uneconomic farm unit is also 
detrimentally affected by the fact that the farmer cannot obtain the 
optimum efficient use of his capital goods (buildings, other improve¬ 
ments, implements, draught animals, etc.) and labour. Such 
uneconomic farms axe a social-economic liability to the country. In 
this analysis, when the view-point of greater intensification is 
supported, the term small farms should not he interpreted as 
meaning uneconomic units. 

Maize and wheat are our two most important food crops. For . 
the two years 1943-44 and 1944-45 the averages of the area sown, total 
production and yield pe r morge n (Europea ns o nly ) were(^): — 


Maize. 

Wheat. 

Area planted or sown (morgen)... 

Total production (bags). 

pgr Tnnrgftn (hagpi). 


i 3,346,000 
{ 15,976,000 

1 4-8 

■ ■ ^ 

1 

1,234,000 

4,807,000 

3“9 
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The average yields per morgen speak for tliemselves, even witli- 
oiit comparisoiL witli other maijae-.and wheat-producing areas in the 
world. (The yields during the war years were, of course, adversely 
affected hy the lack of fertilizer, hut even before the ynrr these two 
maize per morgen was obtained in the well-known ITnit Experiment 
of the area under these two crops, within the limits _ of the areas 
where they should be produced, is still phj'sically possible. This is 
especially true of maize. But should further expansion be under" 
taken in marginal areas, an increase in the total supply may be 
expected, but with a declining trend in the yield per morgen and 
consqiiently at an increased real cost per hag. 

From the agronomic point of view it is quite possible to obtain 
higher yields on the greater part of our present crop lands. During* 
the past two years (1943"44 and 1944-45) an average ol29*2 bags of 
maize per morgen was obtained on the well-known Unit Experiiiient 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station of ^ the University ^ of 
Pretoria. With large-scale production it is unlikely that such high 
yields will he obtained in practice, mainly because the skill required 
to achieve similar results would he lacking over large areas. There 
is no doubt, however, that the low average jnelld of 4*8 hag\s maize 
per morgen on all European farms in this country could he^ consider¬ 
ably increased b^" the application of better farming practices. 

Even if we accept the fact that further expansion of crop area 
will not take place in marginal and sub-marginal areas, the possi¬ 
bility still remains, and it will happen too, that such exp*)ansioii will 
take place within the boundaries of the x^roper crop areas. Enlarge¬ 
ment of uneconomic farms is definitely?' necessary. The qxiestioii 
which should he answered, however, is whether greatef agriwidtural 
production should be obtained through ftirther^e.npansimi^ on the. 
present level of low prodwctimty, or by means of increased produc-^ 
tivity,. In choosing a course to follow, the basic agriciiltura!l yiew- 
point and the social economic view-point (especially the size of the 
farming population), as well as the individual farmerview-point, 
should he considered. In this analysis direct attention will be given 
to'the position of the individual farmer, although the other aspects 
will not be lost sight of. It should be stressed, hmcemr, that the 
econojiiic positio7i of the individual fanmer should be taken into 
serious consideration in any national claims 07i agriculture as a 
whole. 

Size Factor and Financial Success. 

,During the past 15 to 20 years various economic studies have 
been made of some of our most important agricultural products, and 
the results obtained can to a large extent throw some light on the 
problem under review. These studies show very clearly that, as the 
size of the farm increases, th.e financial result improves. There are 
two important reasons behind this relationship, namely, (^/) that in 
general as the size of the farm increases a more ploductive use is 
made of the capital goods and labour supply, and (&) tluxt on the 
larger farms a higher tnrn-oyer (gross income) is obtained, which, 
even at the same profit per unit of product, increases the total profit 
on the farm. ^ In the case of smaller farms which are above the 
economic minimum a fairly reasonable productive use is made of the 
capital and labour. The turn-over on such smaller farms [factor (h) 
above] can be enlarged by increased yields per unit of area or per 
animal unit, thereby increasing the financial result, 

■ ij figures in lable 1 are a general! example of the favourable 
inniience of the size-factor»on the financial resiilt(^). ® 
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Table 1, — Influence of area tender crops (size factor) on operator's 
earnings (financial result), average per farm, Sprmgbok Flats■. 

Abea xjs^des. ceops (mobgen). 

I Operator’s 

-----^-^-1 earnings. ■ 

Groups. Average. (£). 

. : 121 109 

. ' 206 i ,259 

.■. ^ 296 i 407 

. ' 453 697 


. Tile Springbok Flats is an important crop area in tbe Transvaal^ 
witli peanuts and maize as tbe main products. Tbe results in Table 
1 reveal that tbe operator’s earnings show an increased trend as tbe 
area under crops increases. 

Tbe same positive relatioiisbip is found in tbe maize-producing 
area of tbe Orange Free State (see Table 2). In this case tbe total 
area of tbe farms is taken as tbe size factor because tbe income from 
livestock constitutes an important part of tbe total farm income. 

Table 2 .—Influence of total area per farm (size factor) on operataFs 
earnings (financial result), average per fayrm in the maize dis¬ 
tricts of the Orange Free State(^). 

I 

Aeea op paem (morgen). 

; Operator 

-^-j earnings. 

Groups. Average, j (£). 

. 269 j 179 

.. 547 234 

. 845 249 

.. 1,034 m 

.. 1,972 88S* 


Less than 400... 

400 to 699. 

700 to 999.... ., 
1,000 to 1299... 
1,300 and more 


150 and leas... 

151 to 250. 

251 to 350. 

More than 350. 


* The large increase in operator’s earnings from £386 to £888 is probably due to the 
jarge increase in area in the last group. , 

Tbe same positive relationship is found between size and finan¬ 
cial result of tbe farm as a whole in tbe case of intensive irrigation 
farming in the western Transvaal where tbe production of tobacco is 
the main enterprise. This is shown in Table 3. - 

Table 3. —Influence of area under tobacco (size factor) on the 
operators mmings (financial result), average per farm>, western 
Transvaal irrigation areaO), 


Area UNDER TOBACCO (moegen), I ^ 

Operator s 

- - ^^ - -—;-- —^^-j .earnings. 


Group. }. .Average. (£). 

.'.'v'. ..V..... i ' ■„ m: ■ 

0*1 to 1-5...... I 0-8 I -—34 

1-6 to 3-0.......■. I 2-7 I 6 

More than 6.,.. ..... j 8*1 I 241 
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^ Various other types of farming can b-e illustrated, and the same 
positive result between the size factor and financial result is found 
in general. 

It should be pointed out at this stage that of the more or less 
100,000 farms in the country, only a relatively small percentage can 
be termed ver^- large or large ’h The majority of our farms 
are on the small side, hut nevertheless represent economic units. 
From the practical point of view it is impossible for all farmers to 
operate large farms and thereby make use of the size factor to 
improve the financial result, A large but economically sound 
farming population is a national asset; a reduction of the number of 
farm families, with the exception of those on uneconomic units, 
would therefore not offer a practical solution to the problem. 


Size Factor and Cost of Production. 


It is clear from the above few analyses that in general an 
increase in the size of the farm causes an improvement in the finan¬ 
cial result of the farm as a whole. In order to determine whether 
more economical production takes place as the farm increases in size, 
further analysis is necessary. In other words, it should be deter¬ 
mined whether costs of prodxiction per rmit decline if more morgen 
are put under crops and more animal units are kept. Theoretically 
this should be the case, but in certain areas no such relationship is 
found^ and in other areas the effect of the size factor on production 
costs is very small. 

Aaribus studies have shown that in South African agriculture 
yields obtained on various sizes of farms in the same agricultural 
area show no significant difference. This does not mean that larger 
yields are not obtained on some large farms than on some smaller 
farms, and vice vefsa. No trend is found, however, in yields per unit 
as the size factor increases. The most important data to support this 
statement are taken from the Agricultural Census Report of 1936-37 
on maize farming(®). These are analyzed in Table 4(®). 


Cable ‘production and yield per morf^en maize^ average per 
farm^ 22 highveld maize districts. 


Abba ttroeb maize (morgen). 

Number 

Proeuotion or maize 
(bags). 

Group. 

Average, 

of farms. 

Per farm. 

Per morgen. 

1 to25 _.......a. 

14-1 

40-3 



7-44 

7-18 ^ . 

'26 to 50 . 1 

51 to 75 . . ‘ 

4,594 

2,842 

98 

275 

459 

630 

935 

1,330 

1,755 

2,095 

3,736 

76 to 100. . 1 

64‘3 

90-0 

130-7 

184-1 

235*4 

290-1 

468-9 

7-49. 

101 to 150. 

2.497 

1,431 

7*31 

151 to 200. 

7-52 

201 to 250. 

I ■ , ■ ■■7-52, ■ 

251 to 300 . ! 

oZv 

AKO 1 

7-79 

More than 300. ... 

■ 1 

599 ! 

7- 59 

8- 22 

Total* OR average . 

sjs _ . . 

! 83-8 

19,413 

608 

7-58^ 


* 1936-37 was an exceptionally favourable year, hence the high averageryi^M per 


If, for various reasons, the first three groups (those up to 75 

morg.. ,„dep maize) are, .limiaaW, it i. « tLt the Sverage 
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yield per morgen in tlie case of tlie last three gToiips (those having 
the largest area under maize) is only about 5 per cent, higher than 
the ,average yield in the case of the groups having from 76 to 200 
morgen under maize. In the case of this large inaize-prodiieing area 
one can conclude that the area under maize per farm has practically 
no effect on the yield per morgen. similar aiial3"si3 as shown in 
Table 4 can be made for wheat with a sample of 9,274 fariiis('^). Such 
analysis will have little valne, however, because too many incom¬ 
parable wheat-producing districts were included in the sample bj^ the 
Office of Census and Statistics. The result will he influenced espe¬ 
cially by the wheat yields on small irrigation farms. 

Nearly all farm-organization studies iiiidertakeii in South Africa 
show also that the size factor and ^deld per unit factor are not really 
jiositively correlated. See, e.g., the following references: wlieat{' and 
maize(^ and peanuts(^). Unfortunately^ the relationship between 
these two factors in the case of citrus and deciduous fruit farming 
has not been analyzed in the many studies in connection with these 
fanning types. The problems in connection with such an analysis 
in the case of deciduous fruit farming are, however, quite obvious. 
In tobacco production under irrigation in the western Transvaal, 
however, the yield per morgen increases with an increase in the area 
under tobaceo(*^). This is to a large extent due to a poorer water 
supply on the farms with a small area under tobacco as compared 
with the other farms. To a small extent a similar relationship is 
found between area under wheat and yield per morgen in the same 
area(‘^). 

It will be shown at a later stage of this analysis that yield per 
morgen is one of the most important factors affecting xmodiiction 
costs per unit of product. It has also been shown above that in the 
case of some of our most important products there exists no positive 
relationship between the size factor and yield per unit factor. In 
illustrating the eft’ect of the size factor on production costs in the 
following few analyses, the influence of the yield factor is therefore 
automatically eliminated. • , 


Table 5, —Relationship between area under peanuts and cost of 
production per bag, Springbok Flats{^). 


Abea under peanuts (moegen). 



ProductionJcosts, 



Number 

Bass per 





of farms. 

morgen. 

Per 

Per 

Groups. 

Average. 



morgen 

bag 

' 




(£). 

(all.). 

60 and less... 

39 

31 

i0v5 

3-5 

6'6i 

51 to loo:..._........... 

74 : 

39 

11-8 

3-3 

5*66 

101 to 150.. s 

128 ' 

16 

]l-6 

3-2 

1 5‘48' 

More tEan 150... 

217 ■ ! 

14 . j 

10-6 

3-3 

; 6-18 


Table 5 shows that in the case of peanuts no positive or negative 
relationship exists between area under the crop and production costs 
per unit. The somewhat lower costs of production in the case of the 
two middle groups are only due to the slightly higher yields per 
morgen in comparison with the first and last groups. 

The area-cost relationship in the case of maize in the Orange 
Free State is shown in Table 6(^). 
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Table 6. —Relationship betwoen . area under maize and cost o-f 
production per hag, Orange Free State, 


■ 

Aeea uxber kaize (moegen). 

Number ■ 
of 

farms. 

Bags per 
morgen. 

Peodtigtion costs.* 

C4roups. 

Average. 

per 

morgen. 

(T). 

Per 

bag. 

(sh.). 

Under 50.. 

34 

14 

8*6 

3-28 

7-6 

50 to 125. 

87 

60 

6-4 

2-28 

7-1 

125 to 199. 

133 

39 

7-4 

2*02 

5-5 

200 to 274. 

j 219 

22 

6-3 

1-94 

0-2 

275 to 349. 

1 302 

^9 

7-8 

2-28 

5-8 

350 and more. 

1 482 

i 

21 

7*6 

2-32 

0*1 

1 


* Production costs per bag were not shown in the original table and consequently were 
computed by the author. 


Also in tiiis case no definite relationsliip exists between these 
two factors. Tlie group of largest farms has a lower average cost 
of production than the group of smallest farms, but the relationship 
does not hold throughout. 

This relationship was analyzed but not published' in the case of 
citrus farming. It was found, however, that* area under citrus had 
no effect on production costs(^®). 

Yarious economic studies of dairy farming have already been 
undertaken, although intensive analysis was applied in very few 
cases. In a stud}^ of fresh-milk production near Johaimesburg no 
positive or negative relationship was fonnd between the size of the 
dairy herds and production costs per gallon(“). This is shown in 
Table 7. 


Table 7. —Relationship hetween nmnber of cows per herd and cost 
of production per gaJlon milk, Witioatersfand, 


Number cows per herd. 

Gallons per 
cow. 

Cost of 
production. 

(pence). 

1 

Groups, ! 

Average. 

Less than 50,........ j 

33 

385' 

14-52 

50 to 100.... 1 

77 

503 

12-14 : 

More than 100..... 

14S 

505 

13-77 ■ 


The results in Table 7 show that the larger herds have a lower 
average cost per gallon than the §roup of smallest herds. In the 
latter case the high cost per gallon is due more to the low milk yield 
per cow than to the size factor. 

In the Swartland wheat-producing area of the western Gape 
Province it was found that the area under v?heat had a great influence 
on the cost per bag. This is one of the most settled farming' areas 
in the Pnion where wheat has for many years been the chief farming 
enterprise. For various farm economic reasons, which need not be 
gone into, this relationship is quite understandable. 

In a previous wheat scudy no relationship was found to exist 
between area under wheat and cost of production per bag in both the 
Swartland and Bredasdorp wheat-producing areas(®). The reoults of 
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Table 8. —Melationship between area under tc'heat and cost of 
productio7i per unit, Swartland wheat-producmg area (^). 


1 S PeodlctiojS' costs. 

Number i Bags per i ; 

of farms, i morgen. ; Per | Per 
I I morgen, I bag. 

I ; (£.). i (sk.)., 

! 8*3 I ' 8-1 I . 20*0 

: 7*3 I 6*9 ! 17*6 

i 7*3 ! 6*6 I 15*6 

I 8*0 j 5*7 I 13*4 

__ ^^ _ 

the latest study (1939-40) (^) ar§ accepted as giTing a truer reflectioa 
of the relationship than the results of the first study(^) which coyered 
the years 1929-30 to 1931-32, especially because farming in the 
Swartland probably became more uniform and stabilized during the 
ten-year period between the two studies. 

To summarize at this stage, it can be stated that in the case of 
our most important agricultural products, with a possible exception 
of tobacco, the size of the farm enterprise has no definite relation¬ 
ship with yields per unit. In practice more or less similar yields 
per unit are obtained on both small and large farms in the same homo¬ 
geneous agricultural area. It can be stated further that the size of 
the enterprise has little or no effect on lowering the production cost 
per unit. In the case of wheat farming in the established Swartland 
area the size of the wheat enterprise has a greater effect on produc¬ 
tion costs per unit than in the case of any other product. It can be 
expected that, although small, a more and more favourable relation¬ 
ship between the size factor and production costs will arise, as farm¬ 
ing types and farming practices become more stabilized in the various 
homogeneous agricultural areas, and as the speculative element in 
our agriculture disappears. 

Productivity and Cost of Production. 

The results of economic studies in connection with South African 
agriculture indicate thronghont that an increase in yield per unit 
affects the financial result of the farm as a whole very beneficially. 
The yield factor has a much greater effect even than the size factor(^). 
In this analysis, however, attention will only be given to the effect 
of yield per unit on the costs of production of individual products. 
Throughout, a strong decline in cost of production is found as .the 
yield per unit increase^., , 

An increase in yield per morgen under the same rainfall and 
soil conditions is an indication of greater intensification. Such 
increase in yields can, of course, be obtained in various ways, chiefly 
by means of better cultivation, better seed, increased application of 
fertilizers, eradication of weeds, etc., in the case of crops, and by 
means of better feeding and other factors in^ the case of livestock 
production. The way to obtain higher yields is a technical problem 
in which agronomy and animal husbandry experts give the necessary 
lead. 

Economically, intensification, i.e. increasing yields per unit, can 
be pushed to such a level that it will not pay the individual farmer 
to aim at the maximum physical yield. The theoretical basis for 
this statement will, however, not be discussed further. In general, 
however, the practical conclusion can be drawn that in South African 
a»‘ricuiture there is still a great possibility for further intensification 
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125 and less.., 

126 to 175. 

176 to 225. 

More than 225., 


91 

151 

199 

295 


25 
39 

26 
32 


Area under wheat (morgen). 


Group. . j Average. 
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before a level is reached where a further increase in yields per unit 
is physically possible but economically not justifiable. 

The reaction of many readers will he: Give me the required 

rainfall and the higher yields will follow automatically ^ h It is 
certainly true that rainfall is one of the most important phr^sical 
factors affecting the total production of field crops, and it may even 
result in the crop being* a total failure. But in the same hoinogerieous 
agricultural area with a fairl^^ constant rainfall during any parti¬ 
cular season over the whole area and with a fairly uniform soil type, 
it is found that yields per morgen vary greatly from farm to farm. 
The fact may be mentioned that in the year 1936-37 an average of 
only 75 Ih.'fertilizer was applied per morgen of crops on 21,606 
farms in the main maize Belt of the Union, 

In the case of a few" importaiit agricnltnral products in the 
Union a few^ examples will be given to indicate the important effect 
of yield per unit on cost of production per unit. 

The first study in South Africa to show the effect of yield per 
morgen on cost of production was already undertaken in the years 
1921-22 and 1922-23(^^ and Although graphically well illus¬ 

trated, the results were not properly analyzed in tabular form to be 
taken over in this article. 

Table 9 shows the yield-cost relationship in connection with 
maize production on the Springbok Flats(^). 


Table 9, —Relatiomhip between yield per morgen of maize and cost 
per unit, Springbok Flats, 


Yield pee moegbk (bags). 

Number 
of farms. 

Morgen 
of maize. 

Cost op vii 

Per 

morgen 

(£). 

ODUOTION. 

Per 

bag 

(sh.). 

Group. 

Average. 

, 

2-5 and less.,.'-- 

1‘4 

19 

150 

1 1-34 

18*62 

2-6 to 5-0. 

3-9 

23 

145 

i , 1*71 1 

8*80 

5*1 to 7* 5.......... . 

6*5 

19 

129 

' P83 1 

5*60 

7-6 to lO-O.................. 1 

1 8*9 

; 10 

149 

1*94 1 

4*36 

More than 10*0.. ... 

12*2 ' 

I 15 

105 

2-63 ' 

4*30 , 


Although the figures are not identical, a similar relationship is 
found in connection with maize production in the Orange Free 
State(®). 

In Table 10 is shown the yield-cost relationship in connection 
with wheat production in the Swartland area(’'). 


Table 10. —Relationship between yield per morgen of wheat and cost 

per unit, Swartland, 


Yield pee MonGEisr (bags). 

Number of 
farms. 

j Cost oe peoduction. 

1 

Group. 

Average. ! 

Per morgen 
(£). 

Per bag 
(ah.). 

6-5 and less.... 

6*6 to 8*0 ... ^ 

8*1 to 9*5.... 

More than 9*5...... 

5-5 

7 - 3 ’ 

8^*7 

11*5 

25 

25 

42 

30 

5*46 

6*52 

7-00 

7*74 

1 

20*0 

18*4 

16*0 

13*4 

f> 
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In anotlier^-wlieat study a similar relationsliip, was found" for botli 
tlie Swartland and Bredasdorp wbeat-prodncing areas(®). Tlie same 
type of relationship w-as found in connection with peanut produc- 
tion(^). 

Various studies on tobacco farming also show a strongs decline in 
cost of production with increasing jdclds. An example of this 
relationship is given in Table 11 in the case of the production of 
Virginia tobacco under dry-land conditions in the northern Trans- 
vaal(^^^). 


Table 11. — Relationship between yield pei^ morgen of tobacco mid 
__ cost per unit, Limburg area. 


Yield per morgen 

Number of 
farms. 

Cost oe production. 

Group. 

Average, i 

Per morgen. 

! (£) 

Per m. 
(pence) 

500 and less.... 

293 

5 1 

7-1 i 

5-8 

501 to 1,000. 

875 

6 ■ 1 

9*7 1 

2-7 

1,001 to 1,500. 

1,362 

■ 12 

12*5 i 

2*2 

More than 1,500... 

1,761 

6 

12-8' 1 

1-7 


Because of the smallness of the sample much: scientific value 
should not be attached to the relationship in Table 11. 

A cost study of tobacco production was also undertaken in the 
wevsterii Transvaal irrigation area. ISTo relationship is shown in the 
study between yield per morgen and cost per unit, but a strong posi¬ 
tive relationship is shown between yield per morgen and profit per 
morgen(^^). Profit per unit is also influenced by the price received, 
but it can be concluded from the study that a strong* relationship 
exists between yield per morgen and cost per unit. 

•Yield per morgen apparently has a strong influence on cost of 
production per unit in the case of Turkish tobacco farming in the 
western Cape Province(^®). The total sample in this study is fairly 
large, hut due to the small number of farms in most of the groups no 
scientific conclusions can be drawn from the relationsMp. 

A preliminary cost study of soybean production was made 
in 1939 and 1940 when soybean production was still undertaken by 
few fanners and on a small scale. Onh’ 14 farms were included in 
the study. From the analysis the effect of yield per morgen on cost 
per bag is quite clear, but owing to the small sample no final conclu¬ 
sion on the relationship can be drawn(^^). 

In Table 12 the relationship is shown between yield per cow'and 
cost per gallon milk on fresh-milk farms in the vicinity of the Wit- 
watersrand(“), 

Th cost per gallon milk decreases as the yield per cow increases. 
It would seem that under the price-cost relationship which existed 

Table 12,-^Relationship between yield per cow and cost per gallon 

milk, Witwatersrand. _ 


Average. 


J^Tuinber of 
cases- 


Net cost 
per 

gallon. 

(pence.) 


Gallons per oow. 


400 and less. 


Group. 


314 


12 


18-46 
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diirmo- the year of the study (1939-40) and under the farm practices 
applied on the farms at the time, a further decline in cost per gallon 

was not obtained if the yield per cow was forced above 600 gallons 
per year. Tbe liigb cost figure in tbe case of tke lowest producing 
-iierds speaks for itself. 

Tbe inherent quality of tbe cow and the feed practices applied 
are certainly the two most important factors alfectuig milk yield 
per cow. Generally speaking, the milk yield per cow is exceptionally 
low in South ilfrica. In 22 maize districts of the country 229,760 
COW'S milked(^) gave during the year 1936-37 an average production 
of only 108'2 gallons milk per cow(®). This amonnts to three-tenths 
of a gallon milk per cow^ per day. The above-mentioned cow^s include 
cow-s which are kept under intensive conditions, as well as cows which 
are milked off the veld. In the case of intensive fresh-milk produc¬ 
tion for the city markets a high yield per cow is a very important 
economic necessity. It seems that in the United States of America a 
minimum yield of 6,000 lb. (600-gallons) milk per cow per annum is 
necessary to give a reasonable remuneration to the faimer(^^). In a 
study of fresh-miilk farming in the vicinity of the Witwatersrand and 
in the more distant outer area tfie following results in connection wntli 
yields were obtained: in the case of the former, 50 out of 73 herds 
(or 69 per cent.), and in the case of the latter, 29 out of 39 herds (or 
74 per cent.) yielded less than gallons of milk per cow per day(*“). 
The productivity of our dairy herds leaves much to^ be desired, and 
its low- level is probably the most important factor in our high pro¬ 
duction costs of dairy products. 

Before the discussion is closed on the relatioiivship between 
per unit and cost of production in the case of South African o-gricul¬ 
tural products, it is necessary to give one example of the tyjie of 
eurve representing such relationship. Maize wull be talcen as examxdc 
as it is the most important food product produced in South Africa. 
The Springbok Flats area is taken as a typical example, as shown in 
Figure 1(^)7 



Figure L—Relationship between yield per morgen maize and cost of 
production^per hag^ Springbok Flats. c 
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Similar figures can be referred to: ra.aize (®)5 wlieatf^^) and 
peaniits(*'). In ' studying Figure 1 and tbe otlier figures referred to^ 
it IS ^iinportant to ^ note tbat tbe cnrye declines rapidly witb tbe first 
few^ increases in yield per morgen and afterwards beeomes practically 
borizontal.^ Froin tbe national as well as tbe indiTidiial farmer^s 
point of yieWj it is essential tbat attention sboiild first be giyen to 
those farms (naturally within the boundaries of tbe physical areas 
where the particular product should be produced) which, for yarioiis 
reasons, obtain yery low^ yields per unit. 

Tbe same type of cnrye is found in connection witb tbe efiicient 
use of animal and niecbanical draught power, in wbicli cases similar 
reasoning can be applied. Compare, e.g., oxen draught power (^)3 
mule draught power(^^), and mechanical draught power(7®). 

ITiifortuiiately no information is ayailable on the number of pro¬ 
ducers in the whole country who ha.ye low yields per unit of each 
important agricultural product. The Oflice of Census and Statistics 
is the only one haying the facilities for computing freciuencj^ distri¬ 
butions of farms according to yield per unit. The samples included 
in our yarious farm economic studies represent a yery small per¬ 
centage of all farmers producing any specific product. Even so, each 
study shows that a large percentage of the sample obtain yery low 
yields per unit. It can be accepted, therefore, that a yery large 
percentage of our farmers produce at exceptionally high costs. A 
further increase in the high yields already’' obtained on some farms 
can be welcomed, but the most important problem is to increase the 
low yields per unit on a very large percentage of our farms. 

To suiniiiarize the influence of yield per unit on cost of produc¬ 
tion at this stage, it can he stated that the former has a yery impor¬ 
tant influence on the latter. All studies undertaken indicate a strong 
decline; in costs per unit with an increase in yield per unit. This is 
especially true wdien very low yields are reasonably improyed. Both 
the coioitry and the indiyidual farmer will benefit by increased yields 
per unit in agricultural production. 

The Profit Aspect. 

Although profit is not the only motiye in agTiculture, it does 
constitute the most important motive of the indiyidual farmer in our 
modern economic society. It is therefore necessary to analyze briefly 
the profit aspect in connection with the problem under discussion. 

The size factor and yield factor haye, under conditions of a con¬ 
stant price, the opposite influence on profit per unit of product to 
that on cost per imit. In other words, if an increase in the above- 
nieiitioned two factors results in a decline in cost of production, it 
automatically brings about an increase in profit par unit of product. 

As explained previously, an increase in the size of the farm has 
generally a fayourable efiect on the financial result (profit) of the 
farm as n whole. See, e.g., Tables 1, 2 and 3 of this artidle. It has 
also been indicated, howeyer, that an increase in the size of the farm 
unit has a very small, if any, declining effect on cost per unit. Con¬ 
sequently it follows that under conditions of ^ a constant price an 
increase* in the size factor has no fayourable effect on profit per unit 
of product(^). See also, e.g., Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8 of this article. 

Table 13 shows the influence of yield per morgen maize on 
profit per unit(“). 

In the case of maize production on the Springbok Flats an 
increase in yield per morgen results jn an improyed profit per unit. 
Also compare like results in the case of the following: wheat(^ and 
maize(^'), peanuts{^), citrusC^), tobacco(^" and The relatioii- 
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Table 13. —Relationship between yield per morgen mmze and profit 
per unit, Springbok Flats, 


Yield pir moegex (bags). 

Number of 
faims. 

Profit i 

Per morgen. 

(£). 

UNIT. 

Pet bag. 

(sh.). 

Group. 

1 

Average. 

2 ‘ 5 and less. 

1*4 1 

19 

--0*42 ■ .i 

—5*84 

2*6 to O'0. 

3-9 

23 

0*30 

1-52 

5-1 to7'5........ 

6*5 1 

19 

1*93 

5*90 

7*6 to 10-0...... 

8*9 1 

10 

2-76 

6-20 

More than 10*0... 

12*2 1 

15 

4*31 

7-04 


sliip between yield per morgen and both profit per morgen and per 
bag is not shown as such in all the cases referred to above. Whether 
the relationship is shown for either profit per morgei). or profit per 
bag, it will be seen that the yield-profit factors are closely related._ 

The graphic illustration of the effect of yield on profit per unit 
(e.g., profit per bag) is practically the opposite to the relationship 
showm in Figure 1. See, e.g., the graphic iillustratioii of the yield- 
profit relationship in the case of peanuts and inai 2 ;e(^). The profit 
per bag increases very rapidly with the first few increases in yield 
per morgen, but later becomes practically horizontal. The yield- 
profit curve is practically similar to curves obtained in eoiiuection 
with fertilizer-yield experiinents. 

Although the matter is not directly connected wo’-th the cluof 
problem under discussion, it is necessary to state something about 
the importance of quality production in connection with tlie j>rofit, 
aspect. There are various factors determining the price of any pro¬ 
duct, hut within the same season and in the case of our (jontrolled 
products price differences from farm to farm are to a large externt u 
reflection of difference in quality. It is very obviotivS that price has 
either a beneficial or detrimental effect on profit. A few examples 
to illustrate this will be given. 

It seems that in all studies in which the effect of price on profit 
was analyzed, price per unit is positively related to yield per unit. 
The net influence of price on profit can therefore not be illustrated 
by means of the available examples. See, e.g., peanuts("), m.aize(^), 
tobacco in western Transvaal(^^), and tobacco in V'Cstern Cape Fro- 
vinceC®). Although the relationship betw^een the causal factors in 
the.case of citrus wms not analyzed clearly, both yield per morgen 
and price per box have a favourable effect on profit(^®). 


■ Table 14.— Relationship between price per hag peanuts and profit 
per unit, Springbok Flats, 


Price per bag (shillings). 

Number 

of 

farms. 

Bags per 
morgen. 

Pboiut per unit. 

Per • 
morgen. 
(^). . 

Per bag. 
(sh.). 

Group. 

■ ■ 

‘ Average. 

7*0 and less. 

6*28 

10 

9-4 

0*12 

0*26 

7*01 to 8*0.. 

7*56 

11 

9-2 

0-8(5 

1*84 

8*01 to 9*0... . 

8*56 

34 

10-3 

1*85 

3*60 

9*01 to 10*0. 

9*42^ 

26 

13-7 

3*61 

5*28 

More than 10*0... 

1 

11*34 

19 

12-9 

4*20 ■ 

6*46 

r 
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Tli-e relationsliip between price and profit in tiie case of peanut 
production is shown in Table;'14(^). See also Table 13 and Appendix 
Table 2 of the same study. 

The data in Table 14 show very clearly the effect of Cjuality 
(price) on profit. Tlie fact should not be lost sight of, however, that 
the increase in profit is partly caused by the yield factor. 

In the effort^to improve his financial result the farmer should 
therefore give serious consideration to quality production. 

Size , and Productivity Factors: A Comparison. 

Thus far we have seen that {a) very little or no decrease in cost 
of production is obtained under constant yields per unit with an 
increase in the size factor; (6) the size factor has, under constant 
yields per morgen, a favourable effect on, the financial result of the 
farm as a whole and, therefore, on any separate enterprise; (c) 1;he 
productivity factor (yield per unit) brings about a decrease in cost 
of pioduetion and an increase in profit per unit of product; (d) the 
productivity factor brings about an improvement in the financial 
result of the farm as a whole and of any separate enterprise; and (e) 
qualify (price) is an important factor in profitability. The last- 
mentioned factor (a) will not be discussed further but it is necessary 
to compare further the size and productivity factors. In the com¬ 
parison which follows, both factors will be included in the same 
table. 

Table 15 shows the effect of both the size factor (area under 
crops) and the productivity factor (crop index) on the financial result 
(operator’s earnings) in the case of the Springbok Flats area(“). 

Table 15.— Influence of area under cropB and crop index on 
operator\s' earnings, average per farm, Sjndngbok Flats. 


Groups. 

Morgen 

crops. 

* Crop 
index. 

Number of 
farms. 

Operator’s 

earnings. 

(£) 

150 morgen crops and less— 


67 



crop index 100 and less--- 

119 

17 

—15 ' , 

crop index over 100.. 

123 

144 

17 

201 ' 

151 to 250 morgen crops— 





crop index 100 and less.... 

211 

63 

14, 

—11 

crop index over 100........... 

203 

■.,;.154' 

" ' 22 ' ...'I 

382 , 

251 to 350 morgen crops— 
crop index 100 and less........ 

297 

66 1 

12 

i ' 

' ,,, ' 23 

crop index over 100.. 

295 

145 

14 

682 

More than 350 morgen crops— 
crop index 100 and less.--- 

468 

: 63''.. 

' ■ 16'■■ 

137 

; crop index over 100 ........... 

435 

168 

14 ,. 

1,130 


* Crop iEdex is a measure of tEe average yields of all crops on the farm. The average 
of all farms in the whole sample equals 100. 


In Table 15 above, (< 2 ) the farms are grouped into four main 
groups according to total area under crops; and (b) each size-group 
is sub-divided according to crop index (productivity) below average 
(i.e., low yields) and above average (i.e., high yields). 

Various important conclusions can be drawn from the table, 
namely, that (a) within each size-group the financial result 
(operator’s earnings) is higher with each sub-group having a high 
crop index than with the corresponding sub-group having a low crop 
index; (h) the influence of the size tuCtox on operator’s earnings is 
much more pronounced in the case of the sub-groups with a high crop 
index^than in the case of tlxe sub-groups yrith a low crop index (com- 
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pare, e.g., tlie iiicrease in operator’s earnings from £201 to £1,160 
with the increase from -£15 to £137); and {c) the groiip of farms 
with the smallest area tinder crops but with a high crop index shows 
a better financial result (operator’s earnings £201) than the group of 
largest farms with a low crop index (operator’s earnings £137). 

, The results in Table 15 clearly indicate that in this particiilar, 
case intensification on a small though economical farm unit gives 
the farmer better financial results than a large-scale farm with a low 
level of intensity, hlot only the individual farmer but also the 
country benefits thereby in so far as a more productive use is made 
of the land in the former than in the latter case. Increm^ng the 
size of the far 7 n> is justified only under conditions of a reasondbly 
high productivity, _ 

, The results obtained in Table 15 are no exception._ Similar 
results were obtained in connection with wheat farming in the 
western Cape Province, in which case the area under wheat (by far 
the most important product) was taken as the size factor. The finaii- 
cial result on the group of farms with the smallest area under wheat, 
but with high yields, was far better than on the group of farms with 
the largest area under wheat, but with low yields(^ and ^®), 

Analyses made with peanuts and maize as size factors show 
similar results with varying yields per morgen(^). 

It is also important to show the effect of the size and produc¬ 
tivity factors on profit of a separate enterprise in a type of mixed 
farming. In Table 16 wheat farming in the winteiM'ainfall area ivS 
taken as an example. The original table is considerably vshortened(/''*). 


Table 16. —Influence of area under wheat and yield 'per moryen on 
profit of the wheat enterprises ivinter^rainfall 




Area uxeeb wheat (moroen). 

Yield per morgen. 

Items. 

100 and 

101 to 

151 to 

More than 



less. 

150. 

200. 

200. 

6 bags and less... 

FTumber of farms... 

43 

28 

18 

19 

Morgen of wheat.... 

67 

133 

171 

273 


Bags per morgen... 

4-3 

4-5 

4-6 

4-6 


Profit on wheat (L). 

—121 

—106 

—167 

—116 

More tban 9 bags.. 

^ Humber of farms... 

14 

,20 "i 

18 6 

' 17 

Morgen of wheat.... 

6S 

130 

176 

287 

J 

Bags per morgen.. • 

10-5 

11-3 

10*5 

10*8 


Profit on wheat (£). 

77 

132 

313 

790 


*The corresponding figures for the yield groups from 6*1 to 9 bags per morgen are► 
deleted. 


In the case of wheat farming a loss is experienced on the wheat, 
enterprise in all size groups with yields of 6 bags and less. On the 
other hand, all size groups with a yield of over 9 bags per morgen 
made a profit on wheat. The effect of the size factor under conditions 
of high yields on profit is very clear. The most important fact in 
the above analysis is that the group of farms with the smallest area 
under wheat (average 68 morgen) but with high yields (average 10*5 
hags per morgen) made a reasonable profit on the wheat enterprise 
(£77), as compared with the group of farms with the largest area 
under wheat (average 273 morgen) but with low yields (average 4*(> 
bags per morgen) where a big loss is suffered (-£116). 

It is also clear in this case that there is no economic justification 
for expansion under conditions of low productivity. ' ^ 
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■ Our economic studies of dairy farming liave unfortunately not 
been anatyzed' to sucli an^extent that the above principle can be illus- 
trateyl. More or less similar trends as shown in^ Tables 15 and 16 are 
obtained in economic studies of dairy farming in the United States of 
America("«). ■ ^ 

The examples quoted above to show the effect of the size and 
productivity factors on the financial result of the farm as a wholej 
or of a, specific enterprise, only illustrate certain economic principles 
in agricultural production. From the figures quoted it cannot be 
deduced with any degree of certainty what minimum size of farm 
under specific yield conditions is needed to give certain profits, even 
between limits, to the farmer. For such a deduction more intensive 
stiiclies^ of the^ various homogeneous agricultural areas are required. 
Profit is also influenced by price with the result that prices received 
by farmers and prices paid for production goods should also be con¬ 
sidered. In addition to this, the minimum income required to assure 
a reasonable standard of living should be determined. The term 
'' reasonable standard of living should, of course, also be defined. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The basis of this analysis is the existence in South Africa of a very 
great demand for agricultural products, especially food products, 
and with further expansion in rmning^ industry and trade, the 
demand will show an increasing long-term trend, naturally with 
short-term variations around that trend. 

Our agricultural industry will to a large extent have to react 
to this rising trend in demand, especially to satisfy the increased 
food requirements. Should the increase in production occur in our 
niarginal and sub-marginal areas for the various products, the 
increase can he expected to be obtained at low yields and^ therefore, 
at high costs per unit. If it is accepted that the increased produc¬ 
tion will take place within the proper homogeneous areas for each 
product, two problems arise, namely, whether the increased produc¬ 
tion should be obtained through further increase in size of the present 
farms'or through higher productivity. 

A large percentage of our farms are uneconomic units on which 
efficient use of the factors of production cannot be made. This is a 
separate problem which was not analyzed any further. The analysis 
is confined to the economic aspect of production on varying sizes of 
farms and varying 3 rields per unit. 

Generally speaking, the size of the farm unit has a favourable 
influence on the financial result. This is due especially to a larger 
turn-over and more efficient use of the production goods. It is, how¬ 
ever, not necessary to obtain a larger turn-over only by means of a 
greater area or more animal units; it can be obtained through higher 
productivity, i.e., higher yields per morgen, per tree or per animal 
unit, or by both means. 

In practice there is in general no relationship between size and 
productivity. Consequently, larger farms do not necessarily produce 
at a lower cost per unit than small farms. 

Productivity, i.e., yield per unit, is the most important factor 
influencing the cost of production per unit of product. It is found 
throughout that an increase in yield per unit brings about a decline 
in cost per unit. Theoretically there exists a maximum above which 
further intensification is not economical, but there is still great room 
for further intensification in South African agriculture.^ 

Rainfall is one of the most important factors affecting the total 
national production, but it is found that under similar rainfall con¬ 
ditions Vithin the same season and in a homogeneous agricultural 
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area large differences in yields per unit occur. There are, tlierefore, 
apart from rainfall, other factors which affect yields and which are 
to a large extent within the control of the fanner himself. 

The size factor and prodncti-vity factor have the opposite effect 
on profit per Unit of product as compared with the effect on cost of 
production per unit. In other words, the profit per unit of product is 
closely related to the produetixity factor. From the profit point of 
view quality is also a xery important factor. Within the same 
season and for controlled products price reflects quality. It seems 
that ill the case of sexeral products high quality is accompanied hy 
high yields. In the case of sexeral products is seems, therefore, that 
the prodiictixity factor has a still greater effect on profit than on cost 
of production per unit. 

From the national as well as from the farmer’s point of xiew, 
there is no justification for the enlargement of a farm under condi¬ 
tions of low prodiictixity. Enlargement of a farm is economically 
justified onty under conditions of high productivity. 

Small farms or small enterprises in a farm business under condi¬ 
tions of high productivity give a larger total profit to the farmer than 
large farms or large enterprises under conditions of low productivity. 

Exactly what can be' determined within limits to he a minimum 
economic^ unit^ in every farming area of the country is a special 
problem in w'hich various physical and economic factors are involved. 
No final conclusions regarding this problem can be made on the basis 
of this analysis. 

From the social-economic avspect a large number of independent 
farm families on economic farm units with high productivity are a 
greater asset to a country than a smaller number of farm families of 
■which many are on large hut unproductive production units. The 
large farm producing under conditions of high productivity is, how¬ 
ever, a great economic asset, and it should in no way be inferreel from 
the present discussion that large farms should not'exist. 

From the vieiv^-point of greater agricultural production all the 
available economic data indicate that farmers should pay moi^e 
attention to higher productivity than to expansion under the present 
low productivity level. Not only the individual farmer, whether 
farming on a small or large scale, but the country as a whole will 
derive very great economic benefit from the adoption of such a policy. 
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The Production of Seed Potatoes:— 

[Continued from page 74,. 

fully as eggs. Continual care should be taken to prevent bruising,, 
wiiicli will afiect their keeping qualities. 

Through the Departmental certification service for seed-potato- 
growers' associations/substantial evidence has already been furnished 
that there are areas in this country which can produce seed potatoes 
equal to those produced in other parts of the world. If these associ¬ 
ations and all their members adhere strictly to the instructions of the- 
Department and sell only the very best seed potatoes, they will not 
only be safeguarding their own future, but will also be serving the 
industry’as a whole. ^ 
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A Successful Farm Demonstration^ 

E. Adler, Extension Officer, Middelburg, Transvaal. 

O IST tlie farm Eooikraal, in tlie Groblersdal district, belonging_ to 
Mr. H. Yermaak, an experiment was initiated to determine 
■wbat effect tbe plongdring in of Sunn bemp would liave on a siibse- 

quellt wteat crop. 

Tlie soil is cliocolate-coloured turf, which, is partially derii'ecl 
from norite. Eooikraal lies considerably lower than Middelburg’ 
(Transvaal) hut higher than Groblersdal, and the climate is slightly 
warmer than that of Pretoria. The most generally cultivated (uups 
are tobacco during summer and wheat during winter, both iimler 
irrigation. 

In the summer of 1944-45, two morgen of land were ploughed, 
tilled wuth a disc-harrow and then harrowed after the wheat crop 
had been harvested. The two morgen were divided into 10 plotvS of 
10 by 200 yards each. Plots Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 were sown with 
Sunn hemp seed at a rate of 60 lb. per morgen. Plots Nos. 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 were left as they were, and weeds were allowed to grow on 
them. All the plots received exactly the same treatment and when 
the Sunn hemp wvas sown in November 1944 all the plots were 
harrowed. 

The plots were not irrigated once during the suinmer. ihi 
15 March 1945 when all the plots wwe) ploiighed with a disc- 
plough, the Sunn hemp was about 4 ft. high with a crop of fully 
developed pods. The w^eeds were only about 18 inches liiglu IMie 
summer w-as particularly^ dry and the Sunn hemp did not grow 
luxuriantly. 

On 17 April 1945 the whole land (2 morgen) was sown to 
Lalkasarwali wdieat (203 Ih. of seed) after wdiich it was disc4nvrrowi>d 
and then harrowed. 

During the winter, the plots were irrigated three times, viz., on 
18 x4pril, 25 July and 20 August 1945. Special measures were taken 
to ensure that each of the plots received the same amount ot' water. 
The wheat wTis'reaped by hand on 30 September and 1 October and 
the wheat from each plot stacked and threshed separately. 

Results. 

From the outset it was clear that the wheat on the Sunn hexnp 
plots grew' more luxuriantly and was of a darker green colour. At 
harvesting time, the rvheat on the Sunn hemp plots wuns almost 12 
inches taller than that on the untreated plots and the stools were 
larger and stronger. 

If the ydelds of the various plots are carefully studied it will be 
clear that the ploughing in of Sunn hemp is higlily profitable. 


Treated. Plots. ^ 

i : . 

Untreated Plots. 

Plot No. 

: Wheat yield (lb.) 

Plot No. 

1 

Wheat yield (]{).) 

1 

i 1,015 

.2 

935 

3 

1 .1,085 

4 

845 

5 

1,030 

■ .-.'6 

820 

7 ! 

1,155 

,8 

820 

9 

bl|8 

10 

rm 

Total!. 

5,413 

Total. 

3,990 


on pa{/e 110, 
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Peach Mildew* 

A* J* ,Loiiw, Western Province Fruit Research Station; 

Stellenbosch* 

T3EACH mildew occurred for th^ first time in an epidemic c 
ill the western Cape Province during the 1941-42 season, 
that year there has been a steady increase in the intensity and s 
of the disease so that it is now of general OGCiiiTence in all dit 
of the winter-rainfall area. 


•The powdery mildew disea'se of the peach as it appears on the young 
shoots (A), and the fruit (B). 
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Damage Caused by Peach Mildew. 

Peacli mildew is caused by a fungus {Oirlnmi ImicoGonmm)^ 
which occurs as a whitish, powdery growth on the surface of shoots^ 
leaves and fruit. The whitish powder constitutes the spore niassus 
of the fungus. Each one of these spores can again cause infection if 
it alights on a healthy part of the plant under favourable conditions- 

The disease causes the drying out and shedding of the leaves, a 
die-back of twigs, and hard, white patches on the fruit, which in 
severe cases may result in the cracking of the fruit. Even slight 
infections are undesirable in dessert varieties on account of the 
defective appearance of affected fruit. For canning purposes some 
degree of infection is tolerated, but canneries have, in certain cases,^ 
refused to accept infected fruit. The mildew spots make peeling of 
the fruit very difficult and it may be expected that, with an increase 
in the supply relative to demand, canners will, in the near future, 
discriminate even more against such fruit. 

Varietal Susceptibility. 

Not one of the commercial peach varieties appears to be immune 
to mildew. The varieties Tuscan Cling, Kakamas and the so-called 
Vark’’ peach (sometimes nsed as rootstock) are particularly 
susceptible to the disease. All nectarines and the white-fleshed peach 
varieties, Pucelle d^Malines, Duke of York, and Inkoos, are severely 
attacked, while the Peregrine and Early Dawm varieties are some¬ 
what less susceptible. Of all the peach varieties under observation 
the Elherta appears to be the least subject to the disease. Apart 
from a feiv cases of severe infection of apricots, the disease has not 
been noticed on any of the other stone fruits. 

Epidemic Development of the Disease. 

The first infections of the season occur mainly on the fruit. 
The moculiim for these primary infections originate on the divseased 
dormant twigs and buds of the previous season- Leaf and shoot 
infections occur much later. These must presuinahly be attributed 
to an unfavourable relative humidity at the surface of these plant 
parts early in the season as compared vrith that prevailing on the 
hairy surface of the fruit. 

Conditions of high humidity, with contemporary high tem¬ 
peratures, favour the development of mildew, while the presence of 
free moisture, as during a rain or foggy weather, has a retarding 
effect on the progress of the disease, in contrast to most other fungus 
diseases. Warm, sultry weather conditions, such as wffien a thunder 
storm is threatening, are exceptionally favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of mildew. 

As a rule, therefore, mildew does not occur during early spring, 
bnt appears only towards the end of October and is at its worst 
during December and January. For this reason mildew is more 
severe in the wmrm interior regions such as Ceres, Montagu, Ladi- 
smith, Laingsburg and Clanwilliam than in the coastal areas such 
as Elgin, Somerset West and Stellenbosch. Orchards under' irriga¬ 
tion are more subject to mildew attacks on account of the favourable 
conditions of temperature and humidity that exist in such orfdiards 
during the w^arm summer nights after an irrigation, when the air 
among the trees is saturated with water vapour. For the same 
reason orchards on poorly drained soils are usuaily more severely 
attacked by tbe disease. _ » 
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Control Measures. 

The in-vestigations' in connection with the control of peach 
mildew have not' yet succeeded in the deyelopnient of entirely 
effective spray measures. So many enquiries have, however, been 
received from growers that a preliminary spray programme has been 
<ira\vn up, based on the results of orchard and laboratory experiments 
carried out since 1943. 

During the 1943/44 season a spray trial -was carried out on 
Elberta peaches in the Koue Bokkeveld, Ceres. In this test a winter 
spray was applied when the buds v’ere bursting, but before any 
green plant parts were exposed, that is, at the stage 'when peach 
trees are usually sprayed for leaf curl. The winter treatment was 
siipplemented by various summer sprayings of w^hich the first was 
given on 3 November, when the first mildew infections appeared on 
the new growth, and the second and third at intervals of two and 
four weeks, respectively. The different spray mixtures that were 
used, and the results of the spray test^ are given in Tables I and II. 

Table I. — The effect of different sinnmer spray treatments, follow¬ 
ing on a winter treatment with lime sulplmr, on the incidence 
of mildeio on the foliage and fruit of Elberta peaches dtiring the 
1943 / 44 season in the Kone Bokke veld, Ceases 


Summer spray mixtures. 

Two Speayings. 

These Speayixgs. 

Percentage 

infected 

Leaves. 

Percentage 

Infected 

Fruit. 

Percentage 

Infected 

Leaves. 

Percentage 

Infected 

Fruit. 

’ Lime sulphur (0 • 5 per cent). 

80 

3 

62 

4 

Lime sulphur (0-5 per cent.) + “ Agrai ” 





(0*025 per cent)..., 

93 

2 

81 

3 

Lime sulphur (0*5 per cent.) + Bentonite 





(0*5 per cent.)...... 

100 

3 

80 

3 

** Wettable sulphur (0*5 per cent.). 

100 

3 

56 

3 

Wettable sulphur (0*5 per cent) + Ben- 





tonite (0*5 per cent.)... 

93 

4 

51 

3 

Wettable sulphur (LO per cent.). 

100 

9 

59 

9 

Wettable sulphur (1* 0 per cent.) -f- Ben¬ 



52 


tonite (0*5 per cent.). 

76 

3 

3 

^Colloidal sulphur (0*5 per cent.).. 

96 

8 

46 

11 

Colloidal sulphur (0*5 per cent.) -h Ben¬ 



52 

11 

tonite (0*5 per cent.)......... 

99 

■ 5 

Colloidal sulphur (0*25 per cent.) + lime 



44 

8 . 

sulphur (0-5 per cent.),... 

100 

; 5 ■, 

Colloidal sulphur (0'25 per cent.) 4- Hme 



43 


sulphur (0*25 per cent.)...... 

81 

2 ' 

2 ■ ■ 

Colloidal sulphur (0*25 per cent.).. 

96 

6 

61 

■■ '4 

l?^o summer spray. 

percentage 

infected 

leaves. 

Percentage 

infected 

fruit. 


100 

! 4 

! 


* The wettable and colloidal sulphurs used in this test were the proprietary products 
Wetsul ” and “ Capoidal ”, respectively. 


According to the data in Table I, the^ various sulphur-containing 
fungicides that tvere tested, did not show any great differences in 
their effectiveness against mildew. The best results were obtained 
with admixture of colloidal sulphur and Time sulphur—a mixture 
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that, according to certain authors, gives better control of the niildew 
fungi than each of the component fungicides separately, ihree. 
suiniiier applications of the two lime sulphur’ and colloidall suiphui 
coiiiMnations that were tested,. reduced, the average infection of the 
foliage to 43 and 44 per cent, respectively, as against 100 per cent, 
nnfection in the untreated plots. 

These results are, however, not confirmed by the data m the 
series wFere only twn summer sprayings had been given. In this 
series the best control of mildew on the leaves was^ given by a 1 • 0 
per cent- mixture of wettable sulphur with an addition of bentonite, 
which reduced®infection of the leaves to 76 per cent., while in the 
plots that were sprayed with the two combination sprays of lime 
sulphur and colloidal sullphur, the infection of the foliage averaged 
81 and 100 per cent. On the fruit the best control was obtained with 
a mixture of colloidal sulphur and lime sulphur with a wetting 
agent C Agral ’')• The data in this series were taken simultaneously 
with those in the series that received the three summer spray treat¬ 
ments and this fact may account for the divergence in the results, 
for the difierences in control acquired by the various treatments, had 
mostly disappeared again during the period between the second 
application and the time when' the final results were taken. 

In general, the differences in control obtained by the various 
fungicides in this test were very insignificant. In another spray test 
(see Fig. 2), however, lime sulphur proved decidedly superior to the 
insoluble sulphur sprays. Furthermore, as lime sulphur is the most 
economical of the mateiials tested, it is provisionally recoininended 
as the best w^et spray to use against the mildew disease. This 
mixture at 39 per cent. polisulpMde. strength, when diluted to one 
gallon in 200 gallons water, proved to be entirely safe for use on 
peach trees in foliage. A light degree of scorching and shedding 
of leaves occurred on some occasions when very hot weather followed 
shortly on the lime sulphur application- This spray injury was, 
however, so slight that it could not be regarded as of economic impox*- 
tance. The addition of a wetting agent, Agral’h to the Him.e 
sulphur, in either the winter or the summer applications, in this 
test, had no effect on the disease, but showed a tendency to increase 
spray injury in the case of the summer applications. 

Table II. — The effect of different winter sfrays, followed hy^ 
Bummer treatments, on the incidence of mildew on lAe foliage 
and fruit of Elberta peach trees during the 1943-44 season m 
the Kone Bokheveldy Ceres :— 



Summer Treatment. 

Percentage 

infected 

leaves. 

Percentage 
infected* 
fruit. ■, 

Winter treatment. 

Spray material. 

Number 

of 

sprayings. 

Lime snlpknr -f “ Agral ”_ 

Wettable sulphur.. 

. 2 

m 


Lime sulphur -{- “ Agral ”. ! 

Wettable sulphur.. 

3 

46 


Lime sulphur. 

Wettable sulphur... 

' 2 '.' 

85 

"■■■‘4 ' ■■■■■■■ 

Unsprayed. 

Wettable sulphur., i 

3 

61 

16 

Lime sulphur. 

Unsprayed. 

Unsprayed......... 

Unsprayed. I 

— 

100 

100 

4 

14 


xiccording to the data in Table II the winter spray had a very 
important effect on the control of the disease on the fruit. The 
application of only the winter spray with lime sulphur reduced 
infection of the fruit to 4 per cent, as against an average infection 
of 14 per cent, of the fruit on uusprayed control trees. Where the 
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winter spray was omitted and onty tiiree summer sprayings with 
wttable siilpliur were given, the ■ infection of the fruit averaged 
16 per cent. The winter spray had, however, no effect on the 
infection of the foliage, for in both the untreated plots and in those 
that received w'inter treatment, 100 per cent, of the leaves were 
infected.^ This fact seems to indicate that, at the time the leaves 
become infected, the secondary infection sources are of supreme 
importance ^ in the further progress of the disease and that the 
reiiinants of the fungus on the twigs and hud scales of the previous 
season subsequently play onty an insignificant role- The poor control 
of the disease on the foliage must therefore be attributed to the 
abundance of secondary infection sources on the iinspraved control 
trees. 

The results in Tables I and II indicate that on the leaves the 
disease wms better controlled by three than by two summer sprayings. 
In the case of the fruit, however, there was not only no difference in 
favour of three summer sprayings, bnt all the summer treatments 
had very little effect on mildew infection. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that the fruit infections originate mainly from the primary 
infection sources and that the early treatments are iiidispensahle for 
the protection of the fruit. 

The role played by the secondary infections in the development 
of the disease on the foliage is well illustrated in Fig. 2 ,which gives 
a graphic presentation of the incidence of the disease on trees that 
received different summer spray treatments. In this experiment, 



Fig. 2.—Graph showing the effect of different summer spray treatments 
following on a winter treatment with lime sulphur on the progressive develop¬ 
ment of-mildew on the foliage of Inkoos peaches at Elgin during the 1943/1944 
Sieason. 
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in wliicli 45 different combinations of spray materials were tested^ in 
a peacb orchard at Elgin, individna!l trees were used as test units.. 
Secondary spreading of tlie disease could therefore take place to a 
much greater extent than in the Ceres test, in which blocks of nine 
trees each wure used as units. The curves in Eig. 2 show how the 
differences in degree of infection, brought about by the various 
treatments, were largely obliterated by large-scale secondary infec¬ 
tions that occurred between 26 November and 9 December. 

The predominant effect of the secondary infection sources on 
the incidence of the disease on the foliage and young growth iiiust 
be attributed to the masses of spores produced by the fungus and the- 
spreading capacity of these spores, -which are readily carried away 
by air currents from diseased to healthy trees* Where orchards can 
be treated as a whole, much better results should therefore be 
obtained than those indicated by the results of these tests. 

Recommendations. 

As shown in Fig. 2 the summer treatment, consisting of dustmg& 
with snlphur, yielded the best results in the Elgin test. At presentj, 
however, siilpliur dusting in commercial orchards would not be 
feasible, as there are practically no power dusting machines in use 
in the fruit-gun wing regions of the-western Cape Province. Where- 
ever the size of the orchards and trees permit, sulpliur dusting treat¬ 
ments may he applied by means of the beJ.lows or the rotary 
types of vinejmrd sulphurators with great success. 3?or this purpose 
any sulphur may be used provided it contains at least 90 per cent, 
pure sulphur, is not lumpy, and is fine enough to dust well. 

Based on the results obtained in the various experiments carriiMl 
out up to the present, the following preliminary spray programme 
is proposed for the control of peach mildew : — 

(1) Spraying with lime suilphur (1 gallon to 14 gallons water) 
wdien the buds burst. 

(2) Spraying wutli lime sulphur (1 gallon to 200 gallons water) 
at petal-fall. 

(3) Spraying with lime sulphur (1 gallon to 200 galloiivS water),, 
or a dusting with sulphur, when the first infections appear— 
usually about the middle of October. 

(4) , (5) and (6) The same treatment as given under (3) applied 

after intervals of t-wo to three weeks* 

„ The spray -trials have shown that the effectiveness of any spray 
progrmnme against mildew is to a very large extent determined by 
the time and the thoroughness of the spray applications. In the 
above spray programine the first two applications are intended to 
reduce, as far as possible, and possibly eradicate the sources of the 
primary .infections on the infected buds and twigs of the previoua 
season. The first or dormant spray usually is in any case applied 
for leaf curl if copper-containing materials are not sprayed for this 
purpose. ^ For the control of mildew it is, however, important tliat 
this application should be applied as near as possible to the time* 
when the buds open. Wlmn the outer hnd scales are beginning to* 
separate, the spray material can penetrate better between the hud 
scales where the causal fungus overwinters. 

When the second applfcation is given, all the buds have opened ' 
and the causal fungus is therefore more exposed to destruction by 
the spray material. At ijiis stage the young fruits and leafleiivS are 
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-also exposed and, to aToid spray injury, tlie concentration of tlie 
;Spray mixture must be reduced to one gallon in 200 gallons of water. 
The eradicative effectiveness of the mixture is therefore very much 
reduced at this stage. Eor success in the control of the disease it is 
essential that each bud be thoroughly covered with the spray 
material. Such complete coverage by the spray material is, however, - 
greatly hampered by the young leaves around the buds and can 
•only be achieved when the spray jet is constantly under high 
pressure. 

Mid-season and late summer treatments alone, if not preceded 
by the winter and early spring treatments, cannot he depended upon 
to control the disease* The young growing tips of the peach tree, 
which are so highly susceptible to the disease, are continually 
exposed to infection, because treatments cannot be repeated often 
enough to keep the new growth covered with the spray material. 
The most important effort towards control of the disease must there¬ 
fore be made during the winter and early spring when the sources 
of infection can he reduced to a minimum. Ki the later stages 
thorough spraying is very difficult on account of the reilatively large 
foliar surface of the peach tree. The long peach leaves are lax and 
inclined to pack together; consequently, they are pressed together 
in clusters by the force of the spray jet, and the fruit and low-er leaf 
surfaces are very often not properly wetted hy the spray material. 
At this stage much better coverage of the plant parts can he obtained 
by means of dusting. It is further very desirable that the Jater 
treatments should be applied, as far as possible, just before the trees 
.are irrigated so as to give special protection to the foliage during 
the period of very favourable conditions for mildew-development, 
created by the irrigations. 

Apart from spraying it is advisable to remove as far as possible 
all infected twigs during the winter pruning operations. This applies 
^especially to orchards that had been heavily infected during the 
previous season. Furthermore, as conditions prevailing in poorly 
drained orchards favour the development of mildew, it is strongly 
.recommended that the drainage of wet portions in 'orchards he 
improved without delay. 

Where peach trees had been severely affected by the mildew 
disease, the control measures outlined above will not give entirely 
satisfactory results in the first year. The various sprayings recom¬ 
mended will cause less buds to become infected and in this way wull 
limit the most tenacious overwintering form of the fungus* The 
most important effect of the above spray programme will, therefore, 
only .be noticeable in the ensuing season. Generally, many infections. 
will still occur during December and January after the termination 
-of the spraying operations. By this time, however, sufficient shoot 
growth will have occurred that will be free from mildew to enable 
the reconstruction of a comparatively healthy framework for the 
tree by the removal of all the infected tips during the subsequent 
winter. Once trees have become badly affected, it is very difficult to 
rid them of the disease and it is only by reducing the overwintering 
source of the causal fungus year after year that ultimate recovery 
‘can be procured. This can be achieved by systematically following 
the recommended control measures for a number of years. 
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Newcastle Disease of Poultry. 

J. D. W. A. Coles and A.- M. 'Diesel, Onderstepoort. 

N ewcastle disease, also known as Banikliet disease, Manila 
fowl disease, Ckosen disease, and pseudo fowl plague, lias for 
years keen common in tlie PEilippines, Java, Sumatra, Malay States, 
Korea, Japan, Siam, Burma, Ceylon and India.^ 

It Las broken out twice in England and twice in Australia, but 
prompt action led to its immediate eradication. Since the receiit 
war Ijegaii, the disease has swept through Italj", killing^ fowls in 
enormous numbers. In 1935 it appeared in California, causing heavy 
losses. Now it occurs in some eastern portions of the United States 
as w-ell. 

How long ago it spread to the east coast of Africa is not certain, 
but in 1935 it was found at Mombasa. Later it appeared in Nairobi 
and then in the Congo. Towmrds the end of 1944, Newcastle disease 
broke out in the vieinity of Durban and all the evidence pointed tO' 
its introduction by sea. So far nearly all the losses have been confined 
to fowls owned by Indians in the suburbs of Durban and at the sugar 
mills along the north and south coasts. So Africa, once free, is nmv 
extensively infected. 

Species Susceptible. 

The disease is priniarity one of the fowl. Though birds of all 
ages are susceptible, the mortality in chickens is often low^ In 
America, the turkey has been found to be susceptible to the natural 
disease, but in South Africa we have so far failed to transmit the 
infection, even artificially, to the species. The guinea-fowl readily 
acquires the disease. Pigeons very rarelj- contract the natural 
disease, but can easily be infected artificially. 

Only with difficulty can ducks be infected and in Nature they 
remain healthy.^ Indeed, it has been a common sight in Natal to 
see ducks walking around Indian homes after all the fowls had 
succumbed. • The position concerning wild birds is still very obscure, 
but they certainly failed to spread the disease in Australia and 
England. Mammals like rabbits, guinea-pigs, mice and sheep are 
not susceptible. 

Cause. 

The disease is caused a virus and the size of the infective 
particle varies from 80 to 120 millionths of a millimetre in diameter, 
in a decomposing^ carcase, and in dirty ponds and soil, the virus is 
usually dead within 3 to 7 days. There is ewidence, however, that the 
virus may sometimes survive in an empty fowd house for seyen weeks. 

Important,^ however, is the fact that the virus can live in a fowl, 
carcase in a refrigerator for six months, so that it is easy to under¬ 
stand how such a carcase of an infected fowl, taken on board in 
Eangoon, for instance, can, when smuggled ashore at Durban, lead 
to an outbreak of the disease in its environs. Actually, the disease 
in Natal was probably introduced from some East African port. 

Boiling kills the virus in a minute or twm, and disinfectants also 
kill it easily. 

The virus is most abundant in the mucus in the mouth and in 
the droppings, and birds become infected by consuming food ami 
water contaminated by this mucus and the droppings. The virus is 
present also in the liver, spleen, brain, kidneys and other {)rga,ns, 
but sometimes is absent Horn the blood. 
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Carriers of the virus, i.e., apparently healtliy birds liarboiinng 
tlie virus and perhaps shedding it, are unknown. 

Symptoms. 

The incubation period is 2 to 5 days as a rule. The fowl gets 
inopy and the comb usually turns dark. Often there is diarrhoea, 
which may be yellowish-white or greenish-yellow. A high tempera.- 
ture is usually found only on one day, i.e., after symptoms develop. 
Ten per cent, or more of the cases reveal respiratory distress and 
stretch out their necks and hreathe through the open mouth, and 
may gurgle and even squawk like birds with laryngeal roup. Not 
infrequently an affected bird walks and flops around like a drunken 
man, and these symptoms may persist even after recovery. An 
uncommon, but characteristic symptom, is dribbling of thick mucus 
from the mouth, which then soils the breast feathers. 

Sometimes the face appears to he slightly swollen. A slight 
watery discharge from the nose may-^be seen. Death usually occurs 
ill 1 to 4 or 5 days, and 90 per cent, of cases succumb on most farms. 

recovered bird is solidlj^ immune. No form of treatment or 
vaccination is known. 

Post Mortem Appearances. 

There is usually some dry secretion round the nostrils. Often 
the throat is inflamed; and yellowish, flaky deposits may he present 
on the membrane. Sometimes the larynx and upper end of the 
windpipe contain yellowish, cheesy plugs which lead'to suffocation. 
The crop often contains evil-sinelling fluid. The internal lining of 
the proventriculus (that part of the gnt leading into the gizzard from 
the gullet) usually shows red spots. Small red spots may also be seen 
in the abdominal^ fat. Frequently there are a few, or even many, 
red spots on the internal lining of the small intestine. The lesions 
seen in the dead bird are thus not very tj^pical in many cases. 

Diseases Easily Confused with Newcastle Disease. 

There are many such diseases and include fold flagne, fowl 
cholera, spirocihmtosw, fowl typhoid, visceral gout, roup and mfec- 
tious laryngotracheitis> Indeed, the diagnosis has been missed more 
than once, with disastrous consequences. Newcastle disease should 
be suspected if a rapidly fatal infection breaks out and if the fowls 
shovT difficulty in breathing, diarrhoea and nervous symptoms, such 
as twisting of the neck or inability to walk properly. Naturally, it 
is unusual for any one fowl to show all the possible symptoms. 

What Should be Done if the Disease is Suspected. 

Do not send live or dead birds for examination, but immediately 
comimmicate any suspicion of the disease to a Government Yeterinary 
Officer, or Stock Inspector, or the Police. 

How to Avoid Introducing the Disease on to a Farm. 

Do not allow any poultry or domestic pigeons of any age <m to 
the farm unless their origin is well knowm. Some outbreaks in Natal 
occurred within a week of the farmer buying fowls cheaply from 
itinerant Indians and natives. Try to buy food only from a firm sell¬ 
ing it in new or propeilly sterilized sacks. Do not buy poultry manure 
for fertilizing the garden unless its origin is above suspicion. Spray 
all crates returning from market with 5 per cent, carbolic acid 
before they are taken an;^"where near the poultry plant. Do not visit 
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other people’s poultry and see that birds belonging to servants are 
kept at a safe distance. A number of farmers in Natal got the disease 
in their flocks by allowing contact between their fowls and those 
running round Indian barracks. 

If a dead fowl is bought from a butcher, do not throw the un¬ 
cooked entrails out to be carried about by a dog or cat or to be eaten 
by poultry. 

The risk of getting the disease on to a farm will be greatly 
minimized if the low-Is are always kept penned up. Allowing them 
to roam on free range often enables them to make contact with other 
infected stock. Moreover, when a flock has access to a large jiiece 
of land, and the disease breaks out, the infection spreads slowly from 
fowl to fowl, and such a farm consequently remains a source of 
danger to the rest of the community for e^%n a month or more. 


How the Disease can be Eradicated. 

To hasten matters and prevent the infection escaping to other 
premises, it is advisable to slanghter all fowls, ducks, turkeys and 
pigeons. All avians should be killed, and not only fowls, in order 
to make doubly certain that no infection remains. Bestocking may 
be considered in two months’ time. 


Control Measures. 


According to the provisions of Government Notice No. 1328 of 
25 July 1945, the following control is exercised: — 

{a) Infected Area .—(At present, the Magisterial districts of 
Durban, Inanda, Lower Tugela, Pinetown, and Umzinto.) 

(i) Except under,the authority of a written permit issued by 
a Government Veterinary Officer no person shall move 
or cause to he moved any poultry, poultiy carcase or 
portion thereof, any poultry manure or feathers (except 
feathers contained in manufactured articles), into, out 
of, or from any one place to any other place within the 
infected area. 

This prohibition shall not apply where dreSwSed 
poultry is moved into, or from any one place to any 
other place within the infected area. (A dressed bird 
should have had the head, legs and feathers removed. It 
should also be drawn, hut the heart, liver and cleaned 
gizzard may accompany the carcase.) 

(ii; Except under the authority of a written peiunit issued by 
a Government Veterinary Officer no person shall move, 
or cause to be moved from the infected area^ any crsites 
or boxes in which poultry have been kept. 

(iii; All owmers or persons in charge of premises or property 
in any area within iliei infected and prohibited area, 
and upon which there have been or are poultry infected 
with Newcastle disease, shall immediately disinfect all 
poultry houses, crates, boxes, food and water containers, 
bags and other articles with which such infected poultry 
has been in contact. 

{b) Prohibited Area.—(At present, the Magisterial districts of 
LampeMown, Eshowe, Mapumulo, Mtunzini, Ndwedwe, Port Shep-^ 
stone, Richmond and IJmlazi.) 

Except under the authority of a written jiermit issued by 
a Government Veterinary Officer no person shall move, or 
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Land Prices in the Orange Free State. 

J. C. de Klerk^ Sheep and Wool Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Glen. 


always give rise to violent economic fluctuations, l>y which 
V ▼ every individual in the country is affected in some way or 
other. The first world war wms followed by a period of economic 
instability unparalleled in history. A ^brief fifteen years ago, the 
Union suffered one of the worst depressions it has ever known, and 
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now we must face tlie aftermatJi of tlie second world WTir witli its 
manifold disriiptions^ especially in tie sphere of agTieultiire. 

Til© agTiciiltiirist is called upon to adjust himself not only to 
tie fluctuating prices of agricultural products, but also to fluctuating 
land prices. The purchase of land is a long-term investment, how¬ 
ever, and miscalculations in this respect can result in more problems 
and have more far-reaching effects than in any other sphere of 
agTiculture. 

In order to determine to what extent the price of land lias ristoi 
in the Orange Free State during the unr years, the -writer has made 
an analytical studi' of various farms with the aid of data obtained 
from the Deeds Office, Department of Lands, Bloemfontein. 

This study covered 198 comparable farms, that is to say, propei'ties 
which were in the market during the years 1936-39 and came in the 
market again during the war years of 1940-45. 


The properties, aggregating 114,849 morgen, had a pre-war 
market value of ^382,842, or an average price of £3*3 per morgen. 
These properties changed hands again during the years 1940-45 for 
a total sum of £605,045, or an average price of £5*3 per niorgeu, 
representing a rise of 63*3 per cent, for the whole province. It may 
be mentioned here for the sake of interest that the available figures 
for the first few months of 1944-45 indicate that prices of agricul¬ 
tural land for the whole Dnion are already 85 per cent, above the 
avmnge for the basic jmars of 1936-39. 

Land prices have naturally increased more in some districts than 
in others. The increase in the value of the same properties in each 
district, is reflected on a percentage basis in Graph 1, and ii. is espe¬ 
cially noteworthy how prices soared in areas influenced by the gold 
fever. 


Generally speaking, land prices would probably have advauciMi 
much further, under the influence of certain favourable fa(d;ors, 

(i) the increased prices of all agricultural products, (ii) amj)Ie crndil; 
which could be obtained on easy terms, (iii) the development of 
iiwigation facilities as a result of the construction of the Kalktonti^in 
Dam in the south-western Orange Free State, (iv) the discovery of 
gold m the northern districts and (v) the floating capital of citv- 
dwellers who invested their money in land. ^ ‘ 

All these factors encouraged an increase in land prices, but 
fortunately there were also retarding factors which prevented any 
rapid and ahnormal rise, namely, (i) the fixing of prodmnr's ]> 3 *ic(^s 
(n) control measures taken by the State against speculation in land 
(ill) the^ higher prices which farmers had to pay for requirements 
like agricultural implements, fertilizers, etc., (iv) lower yields ])er 
morgen as a result of the serious shortage of fertilizer, ami (v) the 
fact that, during the,war years, the Land Bank and the Fanmo-s' 
Beiiei Board disposed of many properties to new owners at -ore-war 
prices. ■ ■ . ^ ' 


A few noteworthy points emerge from Graph 1, as is naturally 
■to be expected, namely, that there was a very much greater increase 
in prices in crop production areas, where maize, wheat, potatoes ’ 
are grown, than in areas devoted more exclusively to animal 
husbandry. In some of the latter districts especially, it* is clear that 

exceeded their agricultural 

Tinr+W induced the greater rise in prices in the 

northern distiicts was, of course, the discovery of gold, hut a faclor 
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of 110 less importance is the growing - realization that tlie iiortli- 
western Orange Free State is a Tery regular producer of maize. 

It is not quite clear, however, why the price of land should have 
increased so little in the Fickshurg district, hut the explanation is 
probably to be found in Graph 2, indicating the average district 
land prices for the years 1936-39 and 1940-45, namely, that the price 
of land in Fickshurg was already very high before the war, that is. 


I Edenburg 

I 

* Thaba Nchu 
I 

‘ Pfiitippoiis 


Fouriesburg . 
Bloemfontein , 



Graph 1.—Rise in land 
values on a percentage basis 
during 1940 to 1945 in the 
ease of certain groups of 
farms in the Orange Free 
State, with 1936 to, 1939 ,as , 
basis-lOO. 

Graph 3.—Mortgage ex¬ 
pressed on a percentage basis, 
ill the case of certain groups, 
of farms purchased in Orange 
' Free State duri'ng 1940 to 
1945. 


Oeweudorp 

Hoppstad 


to say, <£8-1 per morgen, which is also the highest in the Orange 
Free "state. Even now land prices are very high in that area, and 
their average of £9*4 per morgen is exceeded only in the Clocolaii 
and Ladybrand districts wdiere the reason must be sought largely in 
the heavy demand and high prices paid for potatoes. As has already 
been indicated, land prices during the years 1936-39 were highest in 
the Fickshurg district and lowest in Jacobsdal and Bosliof. At 
present, land prices are highest in Clocolan and Ladybrand and 
lowest in Bethiilie. 
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Grafiek 4.—Indekssyfers van verskillende groepe landbouprodukte* 1936- 
37 tot ! 943-44 (1936-37 tot 1938-39 = 100). 

Graph 4.—Index figures of various groups of Agricultural Products, 1936- 
37 to 1943-44 (1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100). . 
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iiiucli more from liis soil, witK tKe result tiiat if lie experieiices u set¬ 
back, wkick occurs ouly too often with, an erratic clinnite, _iie 
generally loses everything. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
tliat tbe prices of products will not remain at their present high level 
indefinitely, and that, with few exceptions, the price of land^ is 
always the greatest single factor determining the cost of producing 
an agricultural product. If producers’ prices decline when farmers 
must still derive the same income from a morgen of ground, it nieaiis 
that the soil must produce or carry so much more to compensate for 
the fall in prices. This compensation, in the form of increased 
yields, is an extremely unstable factor and in times of depression it 
is usually the owners who must wrest this increased yield from their 
soil, who fail and go under. Farmers should refrain from buying 
land on credit during an inflationary period wdien money is plentiful 
and cheap. T^evertheless, there is a ray of hope for the less well-to- 
do farmers who were compelled by circumstances to incur heavy 
debts in order to obtain land, in that, firstly, the intense demand for 
uiiost agricultural products will continue for a long time after the 
war, and, secondly', the measures instituted by the State for the 
control of the prices of products will have a stabilizing effect. 

In this connection it must be emphasized that this favourable 
view reflects inore particularly the situation in regard to fi.eld crops, 
meat and dairy products. It does not hold true wuth equal force in 
the case of the wool producer. A glance at the price index of animal 
products and fields crops in Graph 4, wall show that wool prices have 
risen very little in proportion to the prices of other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts during the war years. In fact, wool prices have already gone 
down five per cent, since 1 July, 1945. 

Mortgages. 

There is a further reason why the increase in the price of huul 
in certain sheep areas has been out of proportion to that of meat and 
wool. If the success of a farmer is to be judged by his ability to 
reduce his mortgage debt, it is important to know what percentage of 
the purchase price of the land he himself provided during the yeai's 
1940-45 and how much additional debt had to be incurred. 

Prom an analysis of certain groups of farms over the whole 
province, it appeared that 224 farms, representing 163,180 moi’gen, 
were purchased for £749,488. Of this amount, the farmers them¬ 
selves furnished £451,893, the balance of £297,595 being raised 
under mortgage. In other words, the aggregate mortgage debt 
represents only 40 per cent, of the purchase price. This appears to 
be'a very favourable state nf affairs, since it will greatly simplify 
the problem of adjustment in the future. Once again, however, this 
applies more to certain districts than to others. This is refiec.ted in 
Graph 3, in which the mortgage debt* on these groupvS of farms is 
indicated on a percentage basis and from which it appears that the 
burden of debt on properties in crop-producing areas and areas in 
which merino-sheep farming occupies a secondary place in the farm¬ 
ing enterprise, is comparatively low. (Money obtained from options 
on land, probably played a considerable role Tn this respect.) What 
is of particular importance is the fact that the burden of debt is 
still not disproportionate to the rise in lanc^ prices. In short, althougli 
land prices have been greatly increased, the aggregate debt is small. 
On the other hand, the position is more unfavourable in the recog- 
uised sheep-farming areas,’with the exception of the Harrismith, 
Faiiresmith and Dewetsdorp districts. The aggregate mortgage 
debt on a group of farms ih this area amounted to'us much as 82 
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cent,, wliicli m out of proportion to the increase in land prices. In 
other words, although the rise in land prices has not heen Tery great, 
the burden of debt is very heavy, and in at least one district further 
analysis revealed that the debit figure is at present 5 per cent, higher 
than before the war. "What lends an even more unfavourable aspect 
to the matter in this district is the fact that, although some of the 
mortgages were raised as long ago as 1936-37, the owners of the farms 
concerned have been unable to extinguish their debts or to reduce 
them appreciably, even during this period of prosperity. 

Land Prices in Various Districts. 

The following table indicates how land prices var^' from one 
district to another, and how the prices of these same properties have 
risen during the war years: — 



1936/1939. < 
Per morgen. 

! 

1940/1945. ; 
Per morgen, i 

; : 1936/1939. 

Per morgen. 

1940/1945. 

! Per morgen.' 

Frankfort, \ 

£ 

s. 

d. : 

£ 

s. 

d. i 

i Heilbron. * £ 

s. 

i 

1 

d. i 

1 £ 

s. d. 

Farm A.... ! 

2 

10 

0 ^ 

4 

12 

0 i 

Farm A. 1 3 

10 

0 i 

4 

10 0 

Farm B... 1 

4 

4 

0 i 

5 

18 

0 i 

Farm B. 1 4 

19 

0 1 

5 

10 0 ■ 

Farm 0. . 1 

5 

8 

0 1 

8 

6 

0 i 

Farm 0. i 5 

2 

0 I 

i 10 

0 0 

Farm D.;... i 

5 

10 

0 1 

7 

0 

0 1 

Farm D. 7 

10 

0 i 

! 11 

16 0 

Farm E... ^ 

6 

0 

0 i 

7 

2 

0 1 

Farm E. ^ 10 

0 

0 : 

15 

0 0 

Farm F... i 

6 

12 

0 

8 

10 

0 ! 













i Kroomtad. j 



1 


Clocolan. 






i 

1 Farm A. i 2 

18 

0 

5 

8 0 

Farm A. 

2 

14 

0 

1 10 

10 

0 i 

i Farm B. i 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 

Farm B. i 

6 

17 

0 

5 11 

15 

0 ! 

1 Farm C.. ; 4 

18 

0 

9 

14 0 " 

Farm C. ...... ^ 

7 

7 

0 

} 9 

15 

0 i 

■ Farm D.. i 5 

0 

0 

8 

0 O' 

Farm D. 1 

7 

11 

0 

1 21 

0 

0 ' 

1 Farm E. ; 5 

10 

0 

9 

2 0 

FariSi E. ! 

8 

0 

0 

1 9 

5 

0 i 






Farm F....... ; 

8 

8 

0 

1 26 

0 

' 0 1 

i 1 

i • ; 





Farm G.___ I 

10 

18 

0 

1 '' 

9 

0 1 




1 



Although the State appropriated one third of the profit on land 
bought after October, 1939, and resold subsequently, and two thirds 
of the profit on land bought and resold after 27 February 1942, some 
owners could not resist the temptation to niahe what little profit they 
could. A few of these cases are quoted here for the sake of interest: 

Farm A, 1,583 morgen in extent 
sold in 1939 for £8,815. 
resold in 1943 for £11,000. 
resold in 1944 for £14,468. 

Farm B, 305 morgen in extent 
sold in 1939 for £1,357. 
resold in 1942 for £1,900. 
resold in 1944 for £2,625. 

Farm 0, 756 moreen in extent 
sold in 1939 for £2,268. 
resold in 1944 for £3,402. 
resold in 1945 for £4,400. 

The writer is indebted to the staff of the Deeds Oflice, Bloem¬ 
fontein, for their willing co-operation and permission to inspect the 
necessary documents. 

REFEREINCES. 

(1) Dr. F. R. Towlinsox, FarmiTig in 8 . A., April,- 1945. 

(2) Index of Prices, Farming m ^8.A., July, 1945. 

(3) Prof. C. v. H. bit Flessis, LandbouweekUad of 23 May, 1945. 
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Newcastle Disease of Poultry:— 

[Continued frota pane 102. 

cause to be moved from the 'proliihited area aii}' poultry^ any 
poultry carcase or portion thereof, any poultry uunixire or 
feathers (except feathers contained in manufactured ai'licb^si 
or any poultry crates and boxes in which poultry iwo or have 
■ been kept.- 

The above prohibitions do not apply where poultry, pouliry 
carcases, etc., are dispatched direct to the Market Master, c/o Munj- 
cipal x4hattoir, Siding 527,'Berea Boad, Durban, or to the al)ai.toir 
of the Federated South African Meat Industries, Maydoii Mharf, 
Diirhaii. 


A Successful Farm Demonstration:— 

[Continued, from, page 92. 

The difference in yield between the Simn hemp |)lots and the 
untreated plots is therefore 1,417 lb., i.e., approximately 7 bags. 
Since the treated and untreated plots together comprised one morgen 
each, the difference in yield amounts to 7 hags per morgen, llie 
only extra expense which this increased yield entailed was the cost 
of 60 lb. of Sunn hemp seed. 

It must also be noted that weeds grew on the untreated ]>lots, 
whereas the Suiin hemp plots remained free. The Snnn }i(‘m]) tinuH*- 
fore not oiiily enriched the soil for the subsecpieni wheat crop, but 
also effectively controlled weeds. The fact that grasses and. wcmmIs 
wliicli are susceptible to eelworm infestation could not grow ivn. the 
Sunn hemp plots, must not be overlooked. 

The yield from plot No. 10 was particularly low, Tliis niay 
partiaH}^ he ascribed to the fact that this plot lies on the edge of tlie 
land, and probably suffered more from birds than the other [)lots. 
The same applies to plot No. 1. Even if plots Nos. 1 and 10 were 
excluded, the difference in yield in faimur of the Sunn hemp plots 
would still be 5 bags per morgen. At an extra cost of ,£1 (for OO lb. 
of Sunn hemp seed) at least 5 hags of B1 w-heat were gained. 
Estimated at 36wS. 9d. per bag, that amounts to A19. 3s, 9d. more or a 
net profit of ,£8, 3s. 9d. per morgen. 


New Bulletins. 

'Re'prints from Farming in South Africa, 1944. 

No. 22.—Groundnuts, Lucerne and Teff Seed. 

No. 24.—Guaranteed Seed. 

No. 25,—Storage of Seed and Control of Insects in Stored Seed. 

No. 26.—How to Test Seed at Home. 

(Obtainable from the Editor of Publications, Department of Agriculture 
Pretoria.) 

Remittances of 6d. or less piay he in the form of penny postage stamps 
(or 2d*), hut larger amounts should he in the form of postal orders, chet^ues, 
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Feather Picking and Cannibalism in 

Poultry. 

'E. C. Sanders, Lecturer in Poultry, College of i\griciiitiire, 

Potchefstroom. 

pEATIIER, PICKIITG and cannibalism are often the bugbear of 
iiiaiiy a chicken raiser, and the rices usually iiiaiiifest theinselres 
among the pullets and full-grown flock during the hot months of the 
year. 

Causes of these Vices. 

The initial causes of these vices must be sought among 
the followung factors: — 

OvercTotvding. —Probably no single mistake is more common 
than the tendency to crowul large numbers of chickens into the 
brooder house and to congest laying houses with hens. Cannibalisiii 
is increased when more than 400 chickens are kept in a unit and it 
is never advisable to keep more than 200 laying hens together in one 
group. 



Ample hopper space and drinking fountains are a necessity in the 
brooder house. 


Inadequa-te lioiyper space,—On most poultry farms it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find that the birds, both adult and 
young, are supplied with sufficient hopper space. The result is that 
the weaker ones are driven aw-ay and have to wait until the strong 
ones have had their fill. This leads to hunger, irritabJlity and 
cannibalism. 

Heat and ventilation .—A bot, stufiy brooder bouse, badly venti¬ 
lated and low’’ lying houses most definitely play an important role. 
Tinder these conditions the birds become irritable and this in the 
case of hens leads to feather picking and toe, tail and wing pecking 
in chickens. 

Too feiv nests, —During the season of maximum production many 
hens are often forced to lay on the floor in an exposed place and 
while the egg is being laid the mebranes of the vent protrudes. 
Their fleshy appearance tempts the birds to peck at them with the 
result that blood is drawn and cannibalism follows. 

Ill 
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Prolapse, —Tliis condition invariably results in caniiibalisni^ 
appearing frequently among early maturing pullets in wliicli tlie 
muscles liave not developed strongly to stand the strain of egg 
production. ■ 

Malnutrition. —Eations that are out of balance and lacking in 
various nutritional substances lead to abnormal appetities and 
cravings. 

Palatability of /eeds.—Mashes which are compounded with finely 
gTound meals and are dusty, are not palatable to poultry. This leads 
to decreased feed consumption and unsatisfied appetite, with serious 
results. 

Controlling Cannibalism and Feather Pickings 

Attention must he given to the following points in any attempt 
to control these vicious hahits: — 

Space in brooders ' and laying houses. —In the brooder house 
allow 50 to 60 square feet per 100 chickens and this space must 'be 
increased as they grow older. Under the brooder about 7 square 
inches of floor space must be allowed per chicken and it is not advis¬ 
able to keep more than 350 to 400 chicks under one canopy. In the 
laying house 3 to 4 square feet of floor space per bird is necessary. 

Feeding Supply sufficient feeding space. The following 

may serve as a guide. Hoppers should be so constructed that the 
birds feed from both sides. 

1 to 2 weeks old—one 4-foot hopper per 100 chickens. 

2 to 10 iveeks old—two 4-foot hoppers per 100 chickens. 

10 weeks and older— two 5-foot hoppers per 100 fowls. 

Heat and 'ventilation. —Pei' unit of weight poultry require more 
fresh air than any other farm animal. Start the chicks under a well 
ventilated hover registering about 90^^ F. and keep the brooder houses 
cool and well ventilated, i.e. registering about 05^ F. Wlieii the 
surroundings are cool, the chicken’s appetite is stinrulated, and this 
IS the main reason why chickens hatched during the winter months 
grow much better than those hatched late in the season. As the chicks 
grow older, the brooder temperature is dropped a>out 6^ each succes¬ 
sive week. Tn the common laying house with flat roof the tempera¬ 
ture often rises to 90^ F. and higher during the summer days. This, 
increasing feather picking and cannibalism, also has an 
111 euect on feed consumption and the assimilation of lime and jihos- 
pliorus and their secretion during egg-shell formation. The type and 
Kind of roofing and'ventilation must thus be given careful attention 
during the construction of laying houses. 

Nests. Supply one nest with plenty of straiv for every 5 hens in 
a house. 


^^ltrltton.~Feed grain after the chickens are 8 weeks old—in 
^parate troughs, if possible, so that the birds may help themselrc's 
Ihis lowers the protein content of the total ration, making it less 
toreing , and it gives the birds a chance for better body and 
muscular development before egg production starts. In strong bens 
Tlie incidence of prolapse is low. 


Research work indicates that the incidence of cannibalism and 
■feather picking is very much Mgher .on rations containing a high 
peieentage of mealie nieal than it is on rations containing a consider- 
aWe amount of oats. It would thus be advisable to feed oats as part 
ot the gram ration. Green-feed must be supplied in ample quanti- 

wJLf ration-and may supply unknown 

1 ritional factors necessary for good featber growth and the preven- 

k., j rrSi , lOontiwed on page IIQ. 
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D.D.T. 


R* dll Toitj Division of Veterinary Services* 


extensive publicity wbicb D.D.T. lias received tbrougbout 
tile world since its potent insecticidal actions were first realized ^ 
in 1942, has led to many conflicting reports regarding its actions and 
uses. In tke Union considerable confusion apparently exists in tbe 
iniiids of tbe public regarding its efficacy for various species of 
parasites. In order to forestall disappointment in some cases and 
temper false expectations in otters, when this insecticide does become 
available, the following remarks are oftered as to the forms m which 
this ne%D insecticide should he used and the methods of application 
for the control of certain external parasites of domestic animals. 

At the outset it must be stressed that although experimental 
work on the control^ of external parasites with D.D.T. has been 
conducted up to the Jlimit of the personnel available in these difficult 
times and of the limited supplies of the insecticide allocated for the 
purpose, insufficient time has elapsed to investigate all its 
possibilities or even to report authoritatively on its actions on the 
parasites investigated. The object of this short report is to indicate 
the ways in which this insecticide should be used and what may he 
expected from it in the light of present knowledge. 


Nature of D.DX 


A fair degree of uniformity in the manufacture of D.D.T. in 
concentrated form and suitable for the making of insecticidal sprays, 
etc., has been reached and certain standard specifications have been 
suggested to which the drug should conform. At the moment the 
tendency appears to be to produce a concentrated product containing 
approximately 70 per cent, of the para-para isomer, or active form, 
known as technical grade D.D.T. concentrate, which will form the 
basis of insecticides. This product is a white granular powder which 
is greasy to the touch and has a sweet, almost fruity ”, smell. It 
is entirely insoluble in water but soluble to a varying degree in oils 
and organic solvents. 


Forms in which D*D*T* should be Supplied for Insecticidal 

Purposes* 

For the purpose of destroying or controliling parasites of 
animals, insecticides containing D.D.T. should conform to one of 
the folloiving three specifications depenirng upon the nature of the 
parasite and its, location on or off its host. 

(1) Dusts containing D.D.T. —The basis of theee insecticidal 
dusts consists of some inert substance such as talc, kaolin, etc., in 
very fine powder foiin into which has been mixed by special 
processes either 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, technical grade D.D.T. 
concentrate to give a content of 3^ per cent, or 7 per cent, of pure 
active D.D.T. Such dusts should be free flowing and show no 


tendency in the dry state to form lumps. 

(2) Sprays containing I?.D.f,—Paraffin or paraffin plus some 
organic solvent, to increase the solvent power of the paraffin, 
generally forms the basis of such sprays. Into the solvent is dis¬ 
solved sufficient technical grade D.D.T. to give a concentration of 
5 per cent, or more of the pure active D.D.*T. 

Certain modifications are possible, such as the inclusion of a 
large amount of a good organic solvent and a very much higher 
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concentration of D.D.T, In siicli cases tlie iiseT dilutes tiie coiiceii- 
trated spray to tlie con-centration desired, paraffin^ geiieially being 
used as diliieiit. On account of tlie rather slow action of D.D.T. on 
.insects ether insecticides possessing* a rapid paralyzing effectsuch 
as pAuetlirins, may be included, in which case the concentration of 
D.D.T. may he reduced. 

Ill all cases such sjirays should be clear and transparent and 
capable of being atomized in a hand tyjie siiray such as is used for 
hoiiseliold purposes. 

(3) Emiihions and eviuLsifiahle^ oils containing The 

essential constituents in the case of emulsions include an oil or 
organic solvent into which the D.D/T. has been dissolved, together 
with an eninlsificant, which may be likened to a soap., and water, 
which forms the diluent. In such emulsions the oil should be 
dispersed in very fine droplets. Depending uiion the degree of 
dilution, these eiiiiilsions may have the appearance of an ointment, 
a cream or milk. 

In the case of the emulsifiable oil the ingredients are essentially 
the same as the above, but water is not included and the components 
are carefully balanced to produce a clear fluid. Such emulsifiable 
or miscible oils possess the property of forming enmisions when 
diluted with water. 

The Choice of a Suitable Insecticide Containing D.D.T. and its 

Method of Use> 

It is extremely important in using D.D.T. for the control (if 
parasites to select one or other of the above-mentioned three* forms 
which will produce the niaxiimmi effect and at the sum*, time not. 
injure the host, if the parasite it is intended to combat b(» siudi as to 
make it imperative to attack it only on its host. 

The spraying or application of D.D.T. dissolved in ])arafH!i or 
any organic solvent on to animals should be avoided at all costs us 
these solvents in themselves may result in extensive Bkiii injury. 
Straight solutions of D.D.T., or spray, are intended solely for the 
control of insects or parasites which are free living or ’which at 
certain stages in their life histories lend themselves to attack in 
buildings, etc. House flies, stable flies, mosquitoes, fleas and certain 
stages in the developmental cycle of ticks and mites may be effec¬ 
tively controlled by spraying those places in which they occur away 
from their hosts. 

Experience is necessary and a knowledge of the life histories and 
habits of the particular species of parasites is of great value in 
applying^ the spray to those places where it will exeyt its maximum 
effect. For the control of fleas, applications of the spray to floors and 
especially sheltered places such as crevices in wainscoVing, under mats 
and carpets, etc., ivhere the larval and nymplial stages occur and the 
adults hide, will give the best results. In the case of flies the spray 
may he directed on to ceilings and walls, hanging lamps, hell cords, 
etc., or other places w^here the insects rest. Wastage of spray ancl 
unnecessary soiling of windows may be obviated by painting the 
spray thinly (at the rate of 1 gallon per 1,000 scpiare feet) on to 
window ledges just below the panes of glass or on to wire vscreeiis 
where flies are likely to alight sooner or later. 

In the case of the insecticidal dusts containing D.D.T. the 
original intention was to apply the insecticide suitably diluted 
directly to human beings, or in situations where human beings (amid 
make contact with it, in a form not likely to produce injury. In 
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tliis way it lias been used witK great success for tlie control of lice 
on individuals or of bedbugs in bedding, rooms, etc. 

From tire point of view of use for animals, dusts would appear 
to liave a somewhat restricted application due, principally, to 
difficulties in applying them effectively to the skins of animals and 
holding them there. Our experience has indicated that in the dry 
form' D.D.T. is not quite as effective on certain species of parasites 
as in the liquid form and emulsions are in general preferable. How¬ 
ever, for the control of fleas and lice on dogs, cats and fowls, dusts 
may be used with advantage. They are applied by means of 
insufflators or sprinklers of the pepper-pot type or hy tying up a 
small quantity of the powder in a piece of musliii and adopting the 
poiince-bag method of application. Keds on sheep may also be 
combated by this means although ticks display considerable resis¬ 
tance to D.D.T. in powder form. 

Emulsions appear to offer by far the best method of applying 
D.D.T. directly to animals. In the form of emiilsifiable or miscihle 
oils, D.D.T. may be supplied in a highly concentrated form and can 
be readily diluted by means of water to the concentration required. 
In this form the insecticide is highly active and at the proper con¬ 
centrations is entirely innocuous wffien applied to the skins of 
animals. Furthermore, it may he used for the spraying of build¬ 
ings, etc., where such an emulsion could take the place of the usual 
spray. ■ 

Consiclerahle work has been done by the Division of Yeterinary 
Services in elaborating a formula for an emiilsifiable oil containing 
D.D.T. suitable for application to animals. The necessary ingre¬ 
dients, especially in regard to eniuIsifiLcants, have been difficiilt to 
obtain on account of.war conditions and recourse had to be had to 
the inat.erials that were availably-. Fairly satisfactory progress has 
I been made, however, and it is hoped to release in the near future 

^ such a soluble oil which is intended principally for use on animals, 

but which may also be used as a spray in dairies, byres, etc., wdiere 
a. certain amount of soiling of walls is of no great inonieiLt. 

The miscible oil in question has certain undesirable features, 
principal amongst which is a certain amount of stickiness due to 
unsaponified resin, but this will be improved on in time as other 
materials become available* A few general remarks regarding its 
use, however, woulld iiot'ffie out of place. 

Depending upon the species of parasite it is intended to combat, 
a final dilution of a 2-5 per cent, or 5 per cent, pure D.D.T. content 
is aimed at. In making the emulsion the following procedure should 
be adopted to ensure good emulsification; equal parts of the concen¬ 
trated miscible oil and water are thoroughly mixed hy shaking in a 
suitable container until a white creamy emulsion results. Thereafter 
G additional parts of water are added to give a 2-5 ])er cent, content 
or 2 additional parts to give a 5 per cent. D.D.T. content. Only 
slight mixing of the additional water added is necessary to produce 
a smooth emulsion. 

Methods of Using the Emulsion, 

Laboratory tests and field trials with the emulsion at present in 
progress have indicated that a considerable degree of protection 
1 against blowfly strike is afforded to woolled sheep. The emulsion, 
diluted by the" addition of 3 parts of water to* give a concentration of 
5 per cent. D.D.T., is sprayed into the wool of sheep iii the region 
■ of the crutch and around the root of the tail, and worked in by means 
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of tlie fingers. Tlie best time to apply the treatment's shortly after 
shearing or, if it is the practice to dip sheep a fortnight or 6 weeks 
after shearing, shortly after dipping. In the case of iinsliorii sheep 
the application may be made just before the onset of the blowfly 
season,- wFich generally occurs shortly after the first summer rains. 
The observations made to date indicate that the protection afforded 
is of considerable duration and in most cases a second application 
appears to be necessary only about 3 months after the first, or shortly 
before the onset of the second wave of blowfly activity which, depend¬ 
ing upon rain, generally occurs in February or March. 

In the case of rams applications of emulsion- may be necessary 
around the bases of the horns and sides of the head as well, because 
animals are frequently struck in these sites. Hamels and rams inay 
also be treated around the prepuce where soiling of the wool by urine 
creates conditions favourable for blowfly strike. 

For protecting cattle against attacks by hornfly, a scourge of 
the coastal regions, spray applications of the 5 j)er cent, concen¬ 
tration around the bases of the horns and along the backs to the root 
of the tail have indicated that protection is afforded for periods of 
up to 6 weeks. As hornflies alighting on these treated areas are 
killed, regular applications at monthly intervals should go far 
towards reducing the incidence of these flies to negligible propor¬ 
tions ill time. 

For the control of ticks, lice and fleas on various species of 
domesticated animals, spray applications of the emnlsifiable oil 
diluted to a 2*5 per cent. D.D.T. content have yielded excellent 
results. No ill effects have resullted from spraying the entire Ixxlies 
of animals with this dilution. The treatment may he repeatcul at 
weekly intervals, if desired. 

In conclusion it may he stated that the method by whicli, D.D.T. 
kills parasites has as yet not been finally determined, although there 
is evidence to indicate that it acts upon the nervous sysieio. The 
drug is readily absorbed through the external covering of ins(‘cis 
and particularly is this true in so far as the foot pads of flies are 
concerned.. It is very stable in nature and is therefore capable of 
exerting its effects over considerable periods^ hut it must he borne in 
mind that D.D.T. is a slow-acting- poison showing no repellent effect 
so that the sudden and spectacular disappearance of parasitic pests 
against which it has been used, must not be expected. 


Feather Picking and Cannibalism in Poultry — 

lCo7itinmd from parfp. .11 

tion of cannibalistic tendencies. The poor quality rations whieli are 
under present conditions being fed to poultry must largely he held 
responsible for the increase of this vice, especially among adult 
flocks. 

Palatahility of feed ,—The palatability of mashes mav he 
increased by compounding them with coarsely ground meals. 'Wet¬ 
ting a dusty mash adds to its palatahility and it is advisable to feed 
a wet mash once a day. The mash left over in the hoppers from, the 
previous day should be used for the above and fresh mash put into 
the hoppers. 

x4.part from the above factors, good management and the a})ikity 
of the fanner to notice faults will help him to prevent outbreaks of 
these vices. The saying that the farmer’s eye fattens hk ox, is 
indeed applicable to poultry as well. 
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I The Farm Home* | 

I (A Section devoted mainly to tlie interests of Farm Women*) ^ 

___ ^ 

How to make Bound Buttonholes and 
Set-in Pockets. 

Miss Lena van Staden, Division of Veld Conservation, and 

Extension* 

IIIOTJND biittoiilioles and set-in pockets give a frock or jacket a 
very attractive, neat appearance. They are very effective on 
washing frocks. 



Fig. A. Fig. B. Fig. C. 



Just like the hand-made buttonhole, this type of biittonliole is 
made through two thicknesses of material, e.g. on a jacket or frock 
with a facing. In the case of a jacket, the buttonhole is also made 
through the stiffening. 

Steps in the Making of a Buttonhole* 

Mark the position and size of' the buttonhole with tailor's chalk 
or ruiming stitches. Pay attention to the spacing of the buttonholes 
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and tlieir distance from the edge. Buttons slioiild not extend over 
tlie edge when tlie garment is buttoned. 

The strip which is used, should be on the straight. Cross-way 
pieces can also be used and look very attractive, especially in striped 
or checked material. 

Take a strip 1-| inches longer than the buttonhole, the length 
depending on the size of the buttonhole, and 2 inches wide. 

Tack the strip on, right sides together, and stitch (see No. 1, 
Fig. A). The stitching should be straight and at all points equi¬ 
distant from the line of the buttonhole, with the corners rectangular. 
Cut the material along the line of the buttonhole. Cut the corners 
in as shown in Fig. B, Fold the bindings through onto the wrong 
side (Fig. C). 

Fold the binding into position on the wrong side so that the two 
bindings are of the same width on the right side and just touch. On 
the wrong side a small fold is thereby formed at each corner of the 
buttonhole. Stitch the folds securely to the triangle which is formed 
by the slits in the corners [see Fig."^ D. («.)]. 

Gut away the unnecessary material and sew the binding down 
alll round, using cpss-stitch, as shown in Fig. D. (6). For additional 
strength, either stitch lonncl the buttonhole by machine on the right 
side or sew" the binding down securely on the wrong side. At the 
corners the stitching is done on the binding and at the toj) and 
bottom of the buttonhole just ofi the binding (see Fig. E). Fold tlie 
facing (c) back oyer the buttonhole and tack it down. Make an 
opening in the facing, cutting through the buttonhole from the right 
side. Slit the corners, fold the material back and hem on the wrong 
side. Alternatively, the slit may be longer so that an oval is formed 
when the raw edges are turned in. The right side of the finislied 
buttonhole is shown in Fig. E. 


Bound buttonhole No. 2. 
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Mark tlie line of tke biittoniiole. Cnt a strip X incli longer tkaii 
tlie buttonliole and 2 iiickes wide, and fold it double. Place tlie 
folded edge of tiie binding along the line of tlie buttonliole on the 
right side of the article. 

Measure inch from the fold'towards tie edge of the bindiiinc 
Fold tie binding along tiis line back on itself and make a tuck of 
inch. Make, a similar tuck on tie otier sM-e of tie buttonliole. 
‘ See In'o, 2., Figs. A and B. Cut tie bnttoniole open, as si own in 
Ko, 2, Fig. C. Pull tie binding tirongi to tie wrong side. Stitci 
across tie corners and round tie bnttoniole as siown in Fig. D. 
Tie tuck in tie binding forms tie binding of tie buttonliole (see 
^Fig. E). 

The Set-in Pocket. 

Make the set-in pocket in tie same way as buttonhole Alo. 1. 
It should be about Sf inches long. A strip of inaterial, twice 
the depth of tie pocket pd 4 to 5 inches wide is used to make the 
binding. In Fig. 1, A is the frock and B the strip of material— 
right sides together. Make the opening at one end of the strip. 
Follow the same procedure as for buttonhole ISo. 1 up to tie point 
where tie stitching round tie hiittoniole is done. In tie case of tie 
pocket, tie stitching is done from a to b to c to d (see Fig. 3). 'Now 
fold the strip {B. in Fig. 1) double and stitch from d to a. ^ Stitch 
the pocket together at the back (see Fig. 3). 



Pocket with Upright Flap. 

For an example of this pocket see Fig. 4. Make the pocket in 
exactly the same way as the one in Fig. 2, Take an extra strip 
inches wdde and half an inch longer than the opening of the pocket. 
Fold it double, lengthwise, and stitch up the sides. Turn it inside 
out and iron flat. This forms the flap C in Fig. 5. Place C between 
A and B on a level with the line where the opening of the pocket 
will he, stitch, and cut open as for buttonhole No. 1, Fig. 5 . Pull 
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Fig. 3.—Wrong side of pocket. Fig. 4. 


B tliroiigli tlie opening. C will then be in an upright positioii. 
Stitch the pocket together at the back in the same way as in 'Fig*. 2. 
and Fig. 3. Stitch the flap down on either side as shown in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. Fig. <]. 


Pocket with Long Flap. 

The pocdcet in Fig. 6 is made in exactly the same way as the om 
ill Fig. 4. In this case place the flap on the upper’sihh^ of ih« 
opening. 
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Price Review for December, 1945.^ 

Fruit ,—The markets were supplied with larger quantities of 
deciduous fruit, particularly peaches and plums which were in keen 
demand and realized high prices. 

The bulk of the deciduous fruit consisted of local offerings 
although consignments from the Deciduous Fruit Board increased 
diii'ing the month. 

Larger quantities of pineapples, grenadillas and especially 
mangoes reached the markets, whilst smaller quantities of papaws and 
bananas were offered. Large quantities ^ of watermelons and spam 
speks on the Pretoria and Johanneshurg markets were sold at fairly 
satisfactory prices. 

Potatoes .—Reasonable quantities of potatoes were offered, 
although towards the end of the month offerings decreased and 
realized maximum prices throughout. 

Onions ,—Good supplies of onions, especially Cape consignments, 
were offered, but prices neTertheless increased. Cape onions were 
15s. 3d. per bag on the Johannesburg market, 15s, 6d. per bag on 
the Cape Town market and 15s, 7d. per hag on the Durban market. 

Tomatoes ,—Offerings of locally produced tomatoes increased 
substantially during the month, .'whilst censignments of Transvaal 

^ All prices mentioned are average, 
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tomatoes decreased. Offerings were often of poor equality» Price's 
declined gradually. . • ■ ^ 

Yegetuhles. —Offerings were somewliat irregular but still satis¬ 
factory in general. , 

Fodder ,— As a result of tlie extensive drougbt the fodder posi¬ 
tion was very critical. Lucerne hay w^as scarce, whilst practically 
no teff and oat hay was offered. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 

Products^ 

This index (see table elsewhere in this, issue) reiiiaiiied uiichangeil 
for December, namely, at 172. 

In regard to the various groups of products, Other Field 
Crops declined from 379 to 341, wdiilst Slaughter Stock 

declined by three points from 186 to 183. 

Poultry and Poultry Products on the other hand, increased 
from 17r3 to 202. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union During 
December, 1945. 

Rainfall .—Except for isolated showers in the Traiiskei, parts of 
Natal and the high veld and middleveld of Transvaal, the Union iii 
general suffered from very critical drought conditions during 
lOecember. 

Grazing and livestoclc ,—Grazing deteriorated, whilst supplies of 
drinking water continued to give in, and livestock losses occuiTc'd i.u 
nearly all parts of the IJnioii. In some places such as the Jkirdcu’ 
area of the Gape Province and in the native reserves in Natal, liver 
stock losses were exceptionally heavy. 

Crops .—As 1 ‘esiilt of the devastating drought, as well as frost 
and excessive rain in the south-western Cape Province, the yields of 
■winter cereals will be far below expectations. The November crop 
estimate for wdieat and oats (which appears elsewhere in thivS issue) 
shows a further drop as compared witli the October estimate. In the 
case of wheat the estimate is 163,000 bags below the October estimate. 

According to reports, cold weather and frost caused damage espe¬ 
cially in the south-western Cape Province, the Karoo and the Orange 
Free State, while in the Transvaal crops were severely damaged by 
hail. 

In the case of oats the November estimate is 370,000 bags less 
than that of the previous month. The oat crop of the Orange Free 
State shows the greatest decrease owing to the fact that farmers Avere 
compelled to graze their Avinter cereals as a result of the continuous 
drought. Cold weather conditions and frost during November also 
caused damage in this case. 

The prospects for suiiymer crops are also poor. Farmers were, 
on the whole, not in a position to plough, and even where they could 
the young crops suffered as a result of the drought. 

The sugar cane crop^in Natal also suffered severely from the 
drought, Arhile hail caused considerable damage to tol>acco, vege¬ 
table and fruit crops in the Transvaal. 
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Maximum Prices of Eggs. 

The Diaxiiiiiiiii wholesale and retail prices of eggs in tlie controlled 
areas,, as fixed on 30 T^OYember 1.945 (see Crops and 3Iark&ts, Jamiarv 
1946), lia:ve been increased by 3d. per dozen for, all grades as from, 
14 December 1945. (See Government Gazette Extra:srclinary of 14 
December 1945.) 


Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit. 

Tile niaxiiiiiiiii ont-of-season prices for citnis fruit, as fixed on 
2_6 October 1945, liave been increased as from 14 December 1945. (See 
Government Gazette Extraordinary of this date.) 


Maximum Prices of Lucerne Meal. 

The niaxiiniim prices of 1st grade lucerne meal, as fixed on the 
23 hroveiiiber 1945 (see Crops and MaxkeU 1 Jannaiy 1946), have 
been increased by 9d. per 100 lb. as from 21 December 1945 and are 
at present 9s. 6d. per 100 lb. when mannfactiired from baled lucerne 
hay and 9s. per 100 Ih. when inanufactnred from nnbaied lucerne 
hay. The actual railage pai(h caii be added to the above-mentioned 
prices. (See Governnilent GazeUe Extraordmary of 21 December 
1945.) 


Prices of Wine^—1946 Season. 

The minimum price of wine for the 1946 season has been fixed 
at £8 per leaguer free-on-rail wine producer’s station, and the price 
of quality wine at £12 per leaguer. 

The corresponding minimum and quality prices for wine during 
the 1945 season were £7. 10s. and £11. 10s. per leaguer, respectively. 
(See Governrnent Gazette Extraordinary of 31 December 1945.) 


Prices of Pineapples for Canning. 

The following are the present maximum prices per ton at which 
pineapples may be sold to canners.— 

£ 's. d,. 

Pineapples inch and larger, with tops ... 6 10 0 
Pineapples 31* inch and larger, without tops 7 0 0 

The above maximum prices (per ton of 2,000 lb.) are free-on-rail 
producer’s station and are 10s. per ton higher in each case than the 
corresponding pric.es for the previous season. (See Gov-ernmmit 
Gazette Extraordinary oi 28 December 1945.) 


Third Crop Estimate of Expected Winter 
Cereals, 1945/46 Season. 

According to reports receiTed from crop correspondents at the end of 
November and based on conditions prevailing during- that month, 
the wheat, barley, oat and rye crops are estimated as follows as comr 
pared with the 'October estimates. (The threshing results of wLeat 
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and the final crop estimates for barley, oats and rye axe also given 

for tie previous season): — 


WHEAT. 



Threshing • 
results, 

(bags, 200-lb.) 
1944/45. 

October estimate 
1946/46. 
(bags, 200-lb.) 

November 

estimate 

1945/46. 

(bags, 200-tb.) 

Soutk-western Cape Province...,. 
Other areas,'. 

1.078,000 

1,588,000 

960,000 

1,524,000 

872,000 

1,401,000 

Total Cate Pbovince— 

2,666,000 

2,474,000 

2,333,000 

Transvaal.. * • • 

Orange Free State. 

491,000 

267,000 

436,000 

319,000 

^ 424,000 

309,000 

Union Total. 

3,424,000 

3,229,000 

3,066,000 


BARLEY, 



Final estimate 
1944/45. 

(bags, 150-lb.) 

October 

estimate 

1945/46. 

(bags, 150-K..) 

: November 
estimate. 
1945/46. 

(bags, 150-ib.) 

Cape Province.. 

Transvaal. 

Orange Free State. 

Union, Total.. 

738,000 

66,000 

5,000 

594,000 

71,000 

4,000 

609,000 

71,000 

3,000 

809,000 

669,000 

683,000 

. ;■. • sr ,k,W.'-Wi 

OATS. 


Final estimate 
season 1944/ 

45. 

(bags, 150-lb.) 

October 
estimate 
1945/46, 
(bags, 150-lb.) 

November 

estimate 

1946/46. 

(bags, 150-lb.) 

Gape Province......... 

Natal....... 

Transvaal... 

Orange Free State.^...... 

Union, Total.. . 

1,415,000 

6,000 

209,000 

618,000 

1,236,000 

5,000 

236,000 

649,000 

1,086,000 

6,000 

207,000 

468,000 

2,248,000 

2,126,000 

. 1,766,000 

RYE. 


Final 
estimate 
1944/45. 
(bags, ISO-lb.) 

October 
estimate 
1945/46. 
(bags, 150-lb.) 

November 
estimate 
1945/46. 
(bags, 150"ib.) 

Cape Provnce. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange Free State. 

Union, Total.. 

268,000 

1,000 

4,000 

18,000 

218,000 

1,000 

2,000 

16,000 

241,000 

1,000 

1,000 

13,000 

291,000 

237,000 

256,000 


Union, Tot^l. 




























Crops ais^d Markets. 


Prices of Dairy Products. 

As a result of tlie droiiglit still prevailing in some of tlie milk-pro- 
diicing areas of tlie Union, tke Dairy Industry Control . Board 
regarded it necessary to introduce tlie winter premium on biitterfat 
and clieeseiiiilk and tlie present price of factory milk during tlie 
inoiitli of January as well. 

During January 1946 producers will, therefore, again receive 
a preniiuin of 4d. per lb. bntterfat and 2d. per gallon (or 5-|d. per 
lb. bntterfat) of cneesemilk, while the price wliicli producers will 
receive for factory milk will remain imclianged at 13|d. per gallon 
(or 3s.- Ofd. per 11). bntterfat). 


Maximum Prices of Bonemeal, Bones and Stock 

Licks. 

The following are the maximum prices at whicli manufacturers may 
sell honemeal stock licks in any Cfiiantity: — 

Maximum price, free-on-rail manufacturer’s station. 

Per ton. 

1. Bonemeal, 

A. Solvent-extracted, containing not less than 24 


per cent. P2O5 and 30 per cent, protein ...£14 0 0 

B. Other containing hot less than 22-| per cent. 

P^Os and 24 per cent, protein. ... £13 10 0 

2. Degelatinized Bone Flour ... ....£13 5 0 

3. Stock Licks, 

A. Salt-free phosphate lick .£16 10 0 

B. Standard phosphate-salt lick. ..£12 5 0 

C. Phosphate-salt'-iron sulphate lick ... .£13 10 0 

D. Phosphate-salt-iron oxide lick .£15 0 0 


•These prices are unchanged as fixed on 12 January 1945 (see 
Crops and Markets of March 1945) except that these niaxiniiiin prices 
iiicliule the bags which now become the property of the owner and no 
additional charge or deposit may be charged for these. 

The maximum prices at which dealers may again sell hone- 
meal and stock licks are the above prices plus 5 per cent, plus railage 
and/or transportation costs. Dealers again receive 5 per cent, dis¬ 
count from manufacturers on the above prices. 

The maximum prices which manufacturers may pay for hones 
remain unchanged, viz., 5s. for fresh hones and 7s. for dry bones per 
100 lb. free-on-rail sender’s station in each ease. (See Government 
Gazette Ewtraordirmrp of 14 December 1945.) 


Further Control Measures for Mealies and 

Wheat. 

• Mealies .—The manufacture of pure white mealieineal has been 
prohibited as from 21 December 1945 and from this date no one may 
manufacture mealiemeal containing less than 20 per cent, hy weight 
®of yellow mealiemeal,. while crushed mealies must he manufactured 
entirely from, yellow mealies. 

Furthermore, the restriction determining that only unsifted 
mealiemeal must he manufactxired, continues to reniain in force. 
Producers, however, are not affected this restriction and are 
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allowed to convert mealies into sifted inealieinea], for tlieir owii \ise^ 
or for tlieir labourers or for use as stockfeed on the fariii» 

'.ffo person, liowever, converting mealies into sifted inealltMiieul 
may sell the bran, or other by-prodncts obtained, except to fclie Maize 
Control Hoard or somebody empowered thereto by the Board. (Set* 
Gove-nimerit Gazette EartTaoTclinary of 14 December 1945.) 

Wheat from 1 January 1946 no otlier prodiict ex(‘.ej)t bread 
may be iiiaiiiifactured for sale from Nos. 1 and 2 nnsifted imniL 
Other wheaten products like biscuits, cake, etc., can only 1){‘ niaini- 
faetiired under the authority of a permit issued Ivy the Wheat Con¬ 
trol Board. 

This niea^snre became necessary as a result of' the exception ally 
small wheat crops obtained during the past two seasons. The 
rationing of mealies also caused the demand for wlieaten bread to 
increase, so that it will be necessary to import at least 34 million 
bags of wheat during 1946 in order to meet the demand. (See 
Government Gazette Extraordvrumj of -28 December 1945.) 

Price of crusJwcl and ymund oats .—Maxiinuni selling jirica^s of 
crushed and ground oats have been introduced as from 28 Dewunber 
1945, viz., 14s. 3d, arid 12s. per 100 lb. net weight for 1st and 2iid 
grade crushed oats, res|,)ectively; and 15s. and 12s. 9d. for 1st ami 
2 nd grade gTound oats, respectively. 

These prices include railage to the l)uyer’s nearest railway 
station. (See Government Gazette Extraordinary oi' 28 De(;ieinber 
1945.) 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


Smson 
< 1 July to 

30 June). 

Summer 

(.jsreala 

(a) 

Winter 

cereals, 

(&) 

Hay. 

(c) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

(d) 

Pastoral 

products. 

ie) 

Dairy 

IJrodiicts. 

(/) 

Slaughter 

stock. 

(V) 

Fouitry 

aikl 

poultry 

;!>roducts. 

m. 

Com* 

.bined 

index. 

WEiasrs. 

19 

13 

2 

Z 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49. 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

92 

93 

1939-40. 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940f-41.. 

109 ■ 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

110 

104 

108 

1941-42,.. 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43_ 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943—44....... 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

167 

1944-45. 

1944— 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

January........ 

168 

183 

137 

179 

122 

144 

183 

215 

168 

February. 

168 

183 

134 

188 

122 

144 

176 

235 

168 . 

March.......... 

167 

183 

124 

179 

122 

144 

174 

240 

167 ■ 

ApriL......_ 

May.. 

167 

183 

132 

262 

122 

144 

170 

279 

162. 

183 

183 

158 

289^ 

122 

169 

166 

273 

167 

'.111326........... 

182 ■ 

183 

170 

315 

122 

169 

161 

256 

166 

.. July......... 

182 

183 

147 

317 

■ ■ 122 i 

195 

163 

187 

' 163 

: ■ August........ ^ 

182 

[ 183 

i 147 

343 

122 

195 

170 

160 

163 

September. 

182 

183 

160 

393 

122 

195 

175 

154 

166 

October........ 

182 

1 188 . 

1 .. 170 

391 

122 

195 

176 

'■ 170 

167 

November_ i 

182 

1 183 

135 

295 

122 

169 

183 . ■ 

172 "' 

162 

.Beieember....... 

194^ 

183 

183 

145 

270 

122 

169 

179 . 

196 

163 

. . January. i 

184 . 

183 

177 

250 

122 

169 

178 I 

206 

163 

. February.■ 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 ' i 

226 

164 

March.,...,.,. 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 . 

237 

105 

...' April, 

May. 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

199 

183 

173 

287 

322 

184 

16,3 

272 

170 

June. ' 

199 

183 

190 

320 

. 123 

184 

169 

262 

172 

July. 

199 

1 183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

.' 174. 

210 

170 

August. 

199 

[ 183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

178 

180 

.169^ 

September. 

199 

.183' 

187 

372 

118 

210 

182. 

165 

170 

October. 

199 

! 183 " ■ 

189 

883 1 

118 

210 

186 

165 

#171 

November. 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

180 

,183 

173 

'172 

December. 

1 . 199 1 

! 190 

194 , 

341 

11-7 

204 

202 

172 


(a) Maize and k'ifllrconi. 

(b) Wheat, oats and rye. 
(«) Lucerne ana tell' Isay, 


(<?) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins, 

m 


(f) Butterfat, cheese milk and 
condensinji milk. 
iff) Cattle, sheep and nigs. 

(h) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 


































Crops and Markets. 


Average Prices of Onions and 'Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets* 


OmoNS (120 IS.). 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Johanne.sburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 ».). 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Gape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Durban. 

Cape - 
Tomu 














Table. 






s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39... 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

LO 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1939-40.. 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41. 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42. 

10 

5 

13 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43. 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

8 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44. 

16 

2 

18 

9 

15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45. 

14 

7 

18 

7 

14 

8 

18 

1 

IS 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

1945— 



















January....... 

12 

9 

13 

1 

9 

11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

IS 

5 

18 

2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February. 

13 

0 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March. 

13 

10 

15 

2 

11 

4 

14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 

6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April. 

17 

8 ^ 

17 

5 

14 

6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

s 

9 

11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May. 

16 

4 

17 

11 

12 

0 

IS 

0 

19 

11 

20 

10 

10 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June. 

20 

3 

17 

11 

14 

4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

'1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July. 

16 

7 

18 

7 

15 

5 

16 

8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 

4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August. 

18 

7 

IS 

4 

15 

7 

. 18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

8 

9 

12 

I 

September. 

16 

1 

17 

7 

16 

1 

19 

11 

19 

3 

20 

5 

15 

0 

12 

11 

14 

2 

October. 

10 

8 

14 

5 

12 

11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 

0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November. 

12 

3 

9 

3 

13 

0 

_ 


14 

3 

13 

10 

19 

11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December. 

14 

8 

15 

3 

15 

6 

17 

10 

i 

11 

15 

7 

17 

1 

14 

6 

17 

7 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans* 


Season 

AND 

Month (6). 

D 

Joha 

Cap 

[JCBENE (p« 

PS 1 a « 

O 

0 tb.). 

Cape 

Town 

l8t 

grade. 

Telf 
Johan¬ 
nesburg 
(a) 100 Ih. 

Kaffikcokn in 
bags (200 lb.). 

Dey Beans (200 tb.) 
bags. 

nnesl 

)urg ( 

Trai 

vac 

F.o.r. producers’ 
stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Kl. 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid¬ 

ney. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39. 

3 

10 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

7 

13 

1 

12 

9 

.25 

0 

16 

9 

24 

2 

1939-40....... 

3 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

S 

8 

9 

4 

21 

11 

13 

11 

21 

2 

1940-41. 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

8 

3 

3 

15 

6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 

8 

27 

11 

1941-42. 

5 

7 

5 

2 

5 

8 

4 

7 

18 

to 

19 

6 

32 

10 

19 

8 

28 

3 

1942-43. 

5 

5 

6 

0 

7 

4 

5 

5 

24 10 

21 

10 

34 

0 

25 

8 

24 

2 , 

1943-44. 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

4 

5 

21 

0 

21 

7 

49 

6 

29 

11 

32 

1 

1944-46... 

6 

4 

5 

4 

7 

2 

4 

9 

18 

8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 

6 

70 

6 

1944— 













62. 






January....... 

5 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

5 

10 

20 

3 

20 

5 

4 

25 

11 

35 

2 

February. 

5 

2 

3 

8 

7 

0 

■ 4 

5 

18 10 

19 

2 

58 

1 

23 

4 

30 

11 

March... 

4 

11 

3 

8 

7 

3 

3 

8 

17 

9 

18 

0 

62 

6 

35 

8 

36 

6 

April.. 

May......1 

jTipe.. 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7 

2 

3. 

9 

17 

9 

17 

7 

71 

6 

38 

9 

44 

0 

6 

4 

3 

9 

7 

3 

4 

4 

.18 

0 

18 

6 

71 

8 

37 

11 

54 

5 

6 

9 

6 

6 

7 

5 

4 

11 

16 

10 

16 10 

96 

1 

42 

0 

78 

10 

, .July........ 

August.. 

September. 

Ortober. ...... 

E 

9 

4 11 

7 

6 

4 

7 

16 

2 

16 

2 

92 

3 

42 

0 

64 

8 

.5 10 

4 

10 

7 

7 

4 

3 

15 

2 

15 

2 

88 

10 

33 

5 

75 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

15 

5 

15 

5 

97 

10 

34 

2 

78 

5 

6 

10 

6 

9 

7 

3 

4 

6 

16 

7 

16 

7 

102 

.8 

33 

'4 

72 

2 


5 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

4 

16 

6 

16 

6 

101 

6 

39 

2 

81 

9 

, ... 

December...... 

5 

9 

6 

1 

7 

0 

4 

3 

17 

9 

17 

9 

112 

9 

41 

0 

87 

2 

.1945—. : 

January....... 

February...... 

: March............ 

. April.......:...... 

May. -.. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October.. 

November. 

December.. — 

7 

3 

5 

7 

7 

3 

4 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

118 

8' 

... 45 

11 

98 

2 

7. 

7 

0 

2 

6 
■ 5 

9 

10 

7 

7 

6 

S 

5 

5 

22 

22 

0 

0 

'22 

22 

0 

0 

122 

107 

'3 ■ '■ 

■9 

45 

.42 

3 

11 

95 

89 

3 

.3 

6 

10 



7 

8 

5 

2 

22 

0 

22 

0 

109 

11 

53 

4 

104 

8 

6 

9 

'5 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

20 

6 

20 

6 

111 

1 

61 

7 

97 

1 

7 

6 

. 6 

9 

7 

9 

5 

8 

20 

6 

20 

6 

102 

2 

67 

11 

95 

2 

7 

6 

7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

105 

8 

67 

1 

80 

10 

7 

6 

_ 

_ ' 

7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 

6 

93 

7 ■ 

m 

3 

80 

r 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

9 

7 

7. 

9 

0 

5 

5 

6 

9 

9 

6 

20 

20 

20 

20 

6 

6 

6 

Jlf 

20 

20 

20 

20 

6 

6 

6 

6 

87 

91 

106 

104 

0 

2 

3 

3 

67 
70 

68 
61. 

2 

8 

7 

74 

68 

79 

69 

8 

3 

1 

6 


(a) Municipal Market. 
lb) Seasonal year for kafflrcorn, 
1 May, 


Dry Beans, 1 April-3i March; Ln-'erae and tsff, 1 July-30 

Jane. 
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Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
(1 July to 

30 June.) 

Gbeen Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Green Peas (Pocket 20 Ib.). 

Carrots (i^ag). (a). 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

(1. 

8. 

d. 

1938-39. 

1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

8 


6 

6 

1 

1940-41. 

1 

11 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

4 

11 

13 

4 

1941-42. 

2 

7 

3 

10 

2 

6 

3 

11 

3 

3 

3 

4 

8 

5 

8 

11 

17 

2 

1942-43....... 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

10 

, 3 

9 

5 

1 

8 

9 

13 


1943-44. 

3 

8 

4 

11 

3 

0 

4 

11 

4 

10 

4 

11 

9 

11 

11 

d 

20 

2 

1944-45. 

3 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

6 

5 

8 

3 

9 

11 

19 

;i(> 

1945— ' 
















1 

10 


January.. 

1 

10 

0 

11 

2 

4 

4' 

3 

1 

9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 

2 

February. 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 

9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 

11 

19 

1 

March.. 

2 

3 

4 

11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 

0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 

3 

25 

4 

April. 

1 

11 

2 

8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 

9 

19 

6 

May. 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 

11 

3 

1 

9 

5 

8 

7 

21 

6 

June. 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

0 

4 

9 

7 

9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

13 

9 

July..... 

9 

10 

7 

10 

5 

10 

8 

2 

11 

7 

8 

8 

10 

1 

16 

4 

20 

11 

August.. 

7 

4 

' 6 

4 

6 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

r> 

5 

13 

4 

17 

11 

12 

11 

September. 

3 

1 

5 

9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 

8 

16 

8 

October. 

3 

8 

5 

4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

7 

9 

0 

0 

10 

20 

11 

November. 

1 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 

8 , 

10 

4 

December. 

‘7 

4 

2 

3 

2 

8 

12 

1 

— 


12 

5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 

10 


(«) Weights of hags vary, but on the average are approximately as followsJohannesburg, 130 Ib.; Cape 
own, 90 It).; and Durban, 120 !b. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

Caulielower (Bag), (a) 

Tomatoes (Trays 15 lb.). 


Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johannesburg. 



Durban. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Other. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban. 

1938-39. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

a. 

9. d. 

8. d. 

s. d, 

s. d. 

s. d. 


d. 

3 10 

3 0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 3 

1 8 

0 10 

1940-41. 

5 10 

4 8 

7 

1 

3 11 

4 3 

6 3 

2 7 

1 0 

2 1 

1 

2 

1941-42.. 

8 10. 

5 5 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 9 

2 3 

1 

6 

1942-43. 

5 6 

• 5 n 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

2 1 

2 

7 

1943-44. 

n 1 

7 ,4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 2 

12 1 

6 6 

2 9 

3 7 

2 

0 

1944-45. 

1944— 

January... 

9 7 

6 11 

13 

5 

7 

5 

6 6 

9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

2 8 

1 

9 

6 5 

5 2 

14 

6 

5 

4 

2 6 

— 

4 S 

1 6 

2 2 

1 

2 

February___ 

7 5 

7 8 

22 

2 

6 

8 


— 

4 7 

1 9 

2 9 

2 

•3 

'March... 

13 4 

10 6 

25 

7 

10 

4 

8 11 

15 6 

6 8 

8 3 

2 5 

2 

.5 

April. 

11 3 

10 11 

: 22 

8 

9 

1 

8 5 

12 2 

6 11 

2 10 

3 i 

2 

4 

May.... 

11 11 

7 10 

18 

0 

10 

5 

8 2 

1310 

6 6 

2 10 

3 8 

'2 

5 

June.’..;__ 

12 2' 

8 9 

12 

0 

11 10 

10 2 

11 11 

4 10 

2 6 

4 0 


8' 

July.. 

9 10 

S 10 

8 

5 

7 

8 

7 2 

7 2 

4 7 

2 4 

2 10 

"1 

0 

August.. 

8 11 

6 7 

7 

1 

5 

1 

6 2 

7 1 

3 6 

1 7 

2 4 

■1 

5 ■’ 

September..... 

12 11 

8 1 

14 

1 

14 

4 

6 5 

18 11 

3 3 

1 8 

2 8 

,1 

2' 

October_.... 

13 6 

7 8 

13 

0 

13 10 

4 6 


4 8 

2 6 

2 10 

2 

1 

November. i 

7 11 

7 9 

12 

9 

6 

1 

6 1 


5 1 

2 5 

3 11 

2 

7 ■ 

December. 

1945— 

9 3 

5 11 

11 

10 

14 

3 

8 2 


6 4 

2' 8 

4 2, 

, 2 

■:.3 : 

January,.... 

■ 8 0 i 

4 9 

16' 

8 

6 

3 

— 


0 1 

2 6 

2 7 

flp 

"2 

February. 

7 8 1 

8 6 i 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 11 


8 0 

1 2 

1 3. '1 

■' 1, 

1 

March . 

8 5 1 

10 5 

24 

1 

8 

8 


. 8 0 

3 4 

1 5‘ ' 

i 2 6 

2 

4 

April . 

May . 

1 , 8 . 7 

7 11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

97 

11 4 

8 4 

1 , 6 

2 6 

1 

1 

7 

7 6 

' 5 4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

6 6 

10 10 

4 0 

I 10 

2 4 

10 

June . 

8 11 

4 3 

10 

6 

11 

7 

7 7 

14 10 

3 11 

2 1 

3 0 

1 

i 

July .. 

12 2 

5 4 

11 

0 

12 

3 

5 7 

11 0 

3 7 

1 10 

2 9 

1 

2 

August . 

12 0 

9 7 

8 11 

10 

0 

8 2 

12 3 

5 2 

3 2 

3 4 

1 

6 

September . 

12 2 

11 7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 6 

14 10 

6 7 

3 1 

3 10 

1 

10 

October. 

li) T 

12 1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

5 9 

11 0 

6 2 

2 8 

3 1 

1 

H 

November. 

10 9 

9 n 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 6 

6 7 

2 S 

4 (► 

1 

6 

Desember...... 

14 2 

9 10 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 6 

— 

3 0 

1 1 

3 11 

1 

1 


(a) Weights of bags v^, but on the average we approximately as follows; For cabbages—'Johannesburg, 150 
ami Bmban^^’ lb. For cauliflower—Jotiannesbuig, 100 !b.; Cape Town, 65 Ib. 


G.P.-S. 1039 r— 1945 -' 6 —200. 
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Agriculture at the End of the 

War. 


Report of the Department of Agriculture 
for the year ended 31 August, 1945. 

Dr. C. H. Neveling, Secretary for Agriculture* 

^HE close of tlie report, year coincided witk tlie conclusion of tlie 
most widespread and devastating war tke world lias -ever known. 
Fortunately for tlie population of Soutli Africa, in all tlie six years 
of tKis sangninarj?’ conflict, war was never waged actively on lioiiie 
soil and w^'e escaped tlie colossal destruction of civilian lives, tlie 
incalculable loss of productive material, tbe devastation of buildings, 
etc. All tbese boiTors were vspared us. jJ^evertbeless, our people, no 
less than any of tbe other belligerent nations, breatbed a sigli of 
relief when peace was announced. 


2'hu report year still falls within the term of office of my 
predecessor, Dr, P. R, IHljoen, to ivhom 1 should like "to pay 
tribute for the signal services rendered by him> to agricultUTe 
in the twelve years during which he %vas the perirmneni Head 
of this Department. 


At present we are standing at a very important point in the bistory 
of mankind; tbe six long years of bloodshed and destruction are over, 
and tlie world bas reverted to tbe ways of peace. For six years 
everything was concentrated on tbe war; people could think of 
nothing else, industry and labour were directed into channels of 
war production and agriculture bad to be adapted to serve this one 
end. Fortunately, in time of war as in time of peace, human beings 
must eat, and food production was, therefore, just as important as 
the production of armaments. Actually, it was ‘Cnly during these 
war years that the world began to realize how important food is and 
where it comes from. Foods which formerly appeared on the table 
as a matter of course, could be obtained during the war 3 -ears only 
b}^ dint of trouble and effort and sometimes had to be foregone. 

The world became food conscious and, consequently agriculture- 
conscious .—Agriculture gained recognition of its rightful place in 
the national economy, an end striven after hj farmers the world 
over, and interest in the soil was stimulated to an unprecedented 
extent. 

Disturbing Factors* 

Six years of war cannot go by, however, without leaving a deep 
imprint on every belligerent country, no matter how far removed 
from the actual battle front. We, in South Africa, therefore also 
inevitably had to feel the effects of the conflict overseas—effects which 
have penetrated deep into our national life especially in the social and 
economic spheres. 

In social spheres it has stirred up, in many sections of our popu¬ 
lation, a spirit of restlessness which engenders misconceptions and 
instability and is in no way conducive to post-war readjustment and 
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security. This spirit is always ia -evidence after a w^ar^ and it 
creates one of the most difficult problems, via., that of leading a 
nati-on back to normality. Even before the end of the war, the im¬ 
portance of this question was realized by the authorities, who have 
taken every possible measure to deal wdth the problem. This 
difficult task is being actively prosecuted. Owing to the more peaceful 
nature of country life, however, this sense of instability is not likely 
to be so marked among the farming community. In fact, agriculture 
should make an important contribution during the post-wmr years 
towards the creation of a more calming influence and the right per¬ 
spective in the nation as a whole. 

In the economic sphere the effect of the war was of a twofold 
nature; good and bad. Our farmers undoubtedly experienced diffi¬ 
cult years. Although agriculture was regarded as an essential in- 
diistiy, also in time of war, and, therefore, one which demanded 
special treatment, unavoidable war conditions compelled our farmers 
to bear the handicap of a shortage of many essential requirements of 
production; fertilizer supplies were inadequate, agricultural imple¬ 
ments were scarce and often unobtainable, supplies of protein feed 
were limited and, following the withdrawal of manpower for war 
purposes, the farm labour problem gradually grew worse. Much %vas 
done by the state to cope with these difficulties, but it stands to 
reason that such obstructive factors inevitably had to leave their 
mark on agriculture. Perhaps even more important than these re¬ 
strictions w’as the fact that, owing to the lack of shipj^iiig space, 
farmers had to be urged to produce more cereals, more wheat and 
maize, in order to enable our local production, suppleinented by 
imports, to supply at least the basic foods of the population, viz.", 
bread and mealie-meal porridge. 

^ These two factors had the effect of forcing the development of 
agriculture in an undesirable direction. A stronger way of express¬ 
ing this would be to state that the wmr has seriously retarded the 
process of bringing our agricultwal production on a sound basis. 
Instead of breaking away from the monoculture of maize and wheat, 
and adapting farming systems to natural conditions and the con¬ 
servation of soil fertility, our farmers were, in the interests of food 
production, compelled to continue with these malpractices anxl, owing 
to the shortage of fertilizers, to impoverish and exhaust the soil still 
fiir.ther. The Department^of Agriculture was a party to this proce¬ 
dure since it was from time to time virtually forced by circum- 
stancea to appeal to farmers to produce and to produce still more. 
V\e all knew^ that, from the agricultural poin't of view, this wuis 
- wrong, bnt there was no alternative. Thus, when some of our city 
inends, as they so often do, criticise farming* for being inefficient and 
exploitative it would be well to remind them that, hut for the fact 
that we had to provide food for the population, the end of the war 
would have found us much further advanced on the road nf agricul¬ 
tural reorganization and improvement of farming practices. 

The fact must also be stressed that farmers had to undertake thivS 
tremendous task of increasing the food supply—created mainly by 
the requirements of the forces, the presence in the Union of a large 
number or evacuees, the necessity of supplying provisions for numerous 
convoys, and. the increased purchasing power of the population in 
general—during a period when importation was greatly restricted, 
through lack of shipping facilities, but also because food- 
stutts were becoming increasingly scarce and expensive in other 
snrpius-prodiicmg countries of the world. 
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Unfavourable Climatic Conditions. 

Tliis task of our farmers was complicated still furtker, especially 
from 1942 onwards, by unfavourable climatic conditions, cMefly 
droughts and floods. Before 1942 the food position in South Africa 
gave no serious cpse for alarm. Towards the end of that year, 
however, and within the space of a few months, the situation under¬ 
went a sudden change. On the one hand there was the sudden increase 
in demand, and on the other, the decrease in production caused by a 
serious drought, with the result that the problem of surpluses disap¬ 
peared and was replaced by its opposite, -viz., that of increasing our 
food production to meet the greatly increased requirements of the 
nation. It is no exaggeration te state that of all the detrimental 
influences of^ the war itself, no single factor had such a hampering 
effect on agricultural production as the afflictions imposed by nature. 
Farming in this counti-y is subject to the periodic ravages of nature, 
hut the past few j^ears have been exceptional in this respect and have 
taxed the farmers’ powers of endurance to the utmost. 

Maize, the most important staple product of the country, presents 
an example of what happened to a great many other products. Owing 
to a serious drought, the 1941-42 maize crop” amounted to only about 
16,000,000 bags. Up to the end of January, 1943, favourable dlimatic 
conditions encouraged the expectation of a record crop of 
30,000,000 bags during the next season, but a renewed drought, 
which commenced in February, resulted in a loss of 7,000,000 bags 
of maize. Between 1939 and 1943 an additional area of 200,000 
morgen was put to maize, but drought kept the 1943-44 crop below 
20,000,000 bags. A crisis was reached when, as a result of another 
severe drought, a comparatively small crop was once again obtained 
during 1944-4-5, in spite of the fact that a further 2O0,OOO morgen 
had been planted to maize. The cnmiilative effect of all these 
droughts has placed the country in a very serious position as far as 
maize is concerned. 

The Food Position. 

As regards, the food position in general, there is no denying 
t.he fact that the past year -was the most difficult of the war. With a 
serious shortage of maize, wheat and kaffir corn, a potato crop which 
was, generally speaking, of inferior quality, and a decrease in 
dairy production as a result of the drought, thV total food supply fell 
to^ a comparatively low level. ^ In order to supplement the shortage, 
efforts were concentrated on importation, especially of maize and 
wheat. In the case of wheat, a considerable measure of relief was 
obtained, and sufficient wheat was imported to tide the country 
over on the basis of the standard loaf, until the new crop becomes 
available. The position in regard to the importation of maize was 
much more difficult. Limited supplies were obtained from Kenya and 
a few other states in Southern Africa, but the main difficulty arose 
through a failure of the Argentine’s 1945 crop. Due to the diought, 
the kaffir corn and ground-nut crops are very small, and, in addition, 
importation presents serious difficulties. Fortunately, the position 
in regard to eggs and meat has improved considerably. 

In the circumstances it is understandable that,'^ in the case of 
certain products rationing had to be contiiined on a stricter basis 
than last year.^ Criticism was not lacking, but the thinking section 
of the population realized that we are faced with an accomplished 
fact and that we have to adapt ourselves accordingly. Moreover, 
all things considered, the Dnion is still in an exceptionally favourable 
position in comparison with the other countries which participated 
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in tlie war, in spite of tke keavy wartime demands on oiir food supply, 
aiid tke obligations to our allies, wkick kad to be met. 

Achievements of Our Farmers* 

Tkere are still further obstacles wkick complicated tke fanners' 
task of production, and consequently Ms ackievenients are even 
more iiiipressive. One fact cannot be disputed: Our farmers liave 
acquitted tkeniselves most creditably of tkeir task and are coiitribu- 
ting* tkeir full share towards supplying tke country's food require¬ 
ments. No one can ckallenge tke following words in Dr. Viljoeii’s 
farewell message to tke farmers of South Africa: — 

Your j)eiseverance and wHl to triumph over all obstacles 
have proved once again that you, as a conimunity, are fully 
alive to tke significance of tke role which you play in the national 
economy, and that the nation can rely upon you to carry out 
effectively your important functions. I depart from South Africa 
deeply impressed by tke unswerving deterniiiiation of the South 
African farmer, and assured that those wdxo are dependent for 
tkeir livelihood upon our most important industry, wdll cover 
themselves with credit and honour in tke devoted performance of 
tkeir momentous task 

An objective review of tke farmers’ position as a whole, against, 
tke background of the stupendous events of the war, forces us 
to tke conclusion that our agriculture has passed through this period 
of disruption w’itkoiit suffering irreparable damage. In fad', it (‘an 
be said that onr agricmlture^ on emerging from these war years, 
does not find itself in to unfavourable a position. This is dm^ 
mainljT' to steps taken by tke Government in regard to productioiu 
the price policy of the country, and to tke control of disirIt)uHou. 

Agricultural Prices* 

Reasonable prices for tke farmer constituted tke most inqxortaiit 
measure employed to encourage production. The price policy fol¬ 
lowed in this respect "vt'as consistently aimed at ensuring a innisonable 
price to the farmer. The fact was fully appreciated that the wuar 
has revised the costs of tke entire production process for tke farmer. 
In a determined attempt to maintain and increase production, a 
policy was adopted which was calculated to ensure a reasonable price 
to the farmer in the circumstances prevailing at a given time. 
Consequently, it can unhesitatingly be said that in the caise of 
practically every product tke price increases allowed were vsuck 
that they not only covered tke production costs and the cost of living 
of the producers, but also assured the farmer and his family of a 
reasonable livelihood. The fact that so many fanners reduced or 
completely -vaped out their debts, is further proof that the com¬ 
pensation received by producers for their special efforts was adc'.quate 
and enabled them to maintain their position under the existing ab¬ 
normal conditions. 

^ Admittedly, the level at 'v^^hich prices were fixed for most 
agricultural products was not popular. Many producers complained 
that it -vus too low and may (ionsumers that it "was too high, wdiilst the 
trade resented the institution of control. It can only be emphasized 
that everyone was treated accordmg to the same standards of justice 
and equity. The consensus.of opinion was, and still is, that the ])rices 
of agricultural products could not be left to soar uruiontrolled. This 
would have led to serious inflation, w^'kich, with its destructive c^yclical 
effects, ultimately iindeiinines the whole economic life of the country. 
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and very detriment ally aiiects agriciiltnre itself. In fact, tlie wliole 
community knows from experience tlie meaning of post-ivar inflation, 
followed by depression. 

Inflation cannot be completely avoided during tlie war years, 
but such inflation as exists at present, it still under control. If it 
does not develop much further, there need be no fear of a serious 
depression and the wmrld price level could be brought dowm by degrees, 
wdth the object of achieving stability at a point, above the pre-war 
price level, considered by tbe major powers as suitable with due 
regard to the world economic position. Since the beginning of the 
wsli the United Nations have made strenuous and very successful 
efforts at keeping prices under control. Let us now refrain from 
doing anything which will promote further inflation; let us keep the 
foundations of agriculture firm for the future. 

Controlled Distribution. 

The Food Control Organization and the control boards have also 
been responsible for progress in the sphere of distribution during the 
war years. This function, which met wuth a storm of criticism, is 
handicapped by numerous flaws, especially in so far as the distribution 
of perisliahie products is concerned. The Food Control Organization 
does not come within the purview^ of this report, but a few^ remarks 
on the role of the control boards and the control hoard systein wmuld 
not be inappropriate. 

This system was introduced for the first time at the beginning of 
the w-ar, during the course of which it was crucially tested in practice. 
The manner in which the control hoards acquitted tlieinselves of 
their task, redounds to their credit. Had it not been for these boards, 
the provision of food wmiild have been accompanied by very many 
more difficulties than wms actually the case. The boards w^ere 
subjected to severe criticism from farmers, dealers and consumers 
alike. Many of these critics w-ere uiiinforined and sometimes 
prejudiced. Moreover, most of the criticism was inspired by the 
mtioning of supplies which the boards had to carry out on behalf of 
the State, in the absence of a national system of food rationing 
wFicli was impracticable in this countr 5 ^ with its mixed population, 
Rationing is not one of the normal functions of the boards, but it 
was unavoidable in view of the precarious supply position, and at the 
request of the authorities it wms assigned to the boards. Consequently, 
the latter had to hear the brunt of the criticism. Notwuthstanding 
this criticism, however, the control board system established itself 
during the w'ar years and justified its continued existence. This 
constitutes progress of great importance. > 

Progress in the Livestock Industry. 

In spite of the obstacles put in the way of agricultural production 
by the war and unfavourable climatic factors, some progress was 
nevertheless made in this field. The dairy industry expanded—an 
event of importance, since dairying is one of the branches of farming 
which, in view- of its ready adaptability to a sound systein of 
farming, is regarded as an industry in which there is ample scope 
for development in this country., Pig farming and poultry farming 
also expanded. This development of animal production is strikingly 
reflected in the greatly increased consumption of concentrates* If 
there had been adequate supplies of protein feed, this increase in 
consumption would probably have been even greater. 

Generally speaking, our farmers may therefore be said to have 
become feed conscious. This term implies recognition of the need 
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for better aniBials, increased yields and more efficient prodnctioii. 
Fortunately this consciousness also extends to the soil and recognizes 
its importaiice as the only national asset which, with proj^er treatment, 
can continue producing for century upon century. 

A development of the greatest importance concerns the post-ivar 
niojTlietmg of wool. ^Vool is our premier export product and in 
establishing this industry on a sound basis for a number of years, we 
have provided for the future of many stock farmers. Arising from 
the Wool Conference wdiich was held in London a few months ago, 
some far reaching decisions were made in connection with a question 
which is of the utmost importance to South Africa. The new wool 
scheme offers security to our numerous wool farmers and long-term 
assurance for the development of one of our most important livestock 
industries. Legislation'embodying the terms of the scheme will be 
introduced at the next session of Parliament, 

To recapitulate: We have emerged from the war with an 
increased production potential; with more severely impoverished soil, 
but alive to the national importance of^ that soil; with a tried 
control board system; wdth agricultural prices which have been kept 
within i^easonable limits. Our general position can be regarded as 
sound, and we are therefore reasonably well-equipped to face the 
future. 

The Future Position. 

There is still, of course, the future, which, in a dynamic industry 
like agriculture, is of greater importance than the past. Agriculture 
must advance to the fulfilment of its important threefold task, 
supplying food for the nation, assuring a reasonable livelihood for 
those who must live on the land, and making a greater contribution 
to the national income. 

To begin with, there is the immediate future. The war is over, 
>but its detrimental effects will not disappear overnight. As far as 
the instruments of production are concerned, fertilizers, for instance, 
will not immediately become available in sufficient quantities; 
supplies of agricultural implements will not be adequate until tlie 
factories have made up the leeway; and in respect of protein feeds 
there is an acute world shortage. The transport position remains 
difficult and there are not enough rail and road motor vehicles for 
transporting either the instruments of production or the products 
with the necessary speed. We may hope for a gradual improvement 
but, in the coming year agricultural production will, to a large 
extent, have to continue on the war-time basis. 

In regard to agricultural products, we must once again urge 
our farmers not to slacken their efforts at grain production but to 
increase their production of both wheat and maize. The serious 
consequences of the drought for the maize crop and the detrimental 
effect on the winter cereal crop of excessive rains and drought, have 
placed this country in an unenviable position, and to make matters 
worse, large areas of the country, especially the Eastern Cape 
Province and the Northern Transvaal, are in the throes of an 
unprecedented drought. We are facing a difficult year and if the 
summer rains do not come in time, conditions may deteriorate in a 
very serious degree. 

It is chiefljT' due to the poor maize crop that we find ourselves in 
this position. Because maize is an essential item in the diet of 
natives and in animal feed, it occupies a key position in this country. 
A shortage of maize is felt not only by all groups of consumers as 
a shortage of an article of diet, but also by all branches of livestock 
farming which depend on animal feeding for their success. 
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' If we do not Jiare good summer rains it is clear tliat tlie coming 
montlis are going to be critical. Every farmer must make provision 
as best be can. It may even become necessary to curtail still furtber 
tbe restricted quantity of maize allowed for animal food at present, 
Futbermore, there is very little other feed and relief cannot be 
expected before tbe lucerne and barley crops mature. It is not 
necessary to enlarge on tbe effect of this critical state of affairs on 
our livestock industries. It is a handicap to improvement as well as 
production. Nevertheless, this is only^ a temporary phase, and' few 
countries are the equal of South Africa in its powers of rapid recovery, 
when natural conditions become favourable again. 

Importation is receiving every encouragement, but considerable 
diiSciilty is being experienced. Local 'production, by far the most 
important source on which we have to rely, is still being stimulated. 
In the case of maize for instance, a special campaign has been 
launched with a view to having maize available as early as possible 
next year. An additional 25,000 tons of fertilizer will be allocated 
to the principal maize-producing districts. In addition the Prime 
Minister has announced in advance that the price of maize will be 
19s. per bag (for the best grades) during the coming season, 
irrespective of the size of the crop. These two measures should prove 
to be a strong incentive’ to farmers to speed up and increase their 
maize production. 

A fact to be stressed is that it is not in the interest of agriculture 
to discontinue all temporary tvar-time control of prices and commiodi’- 
ties at this stage, since such a step may nullify all the sacrifices 
which farmers, in order to check inflation, were called upon to make 
in submitting to price control. There is no doubt that as long as 
commodities remain scarce (and this will be the case until the 
factories of the world reach a satisfactory level of production and 
shipping difficulties are solved) the sudden complete removal of 
control will lead to inflation. The policy adopted is to relax control 
by degrees as circumstances justify it, but our farmers should not 
make themselves guilty of clamouring for the abolition of control 
merely because many hold the view that the entire community should 
be allowed to buy what it pleases. 

In this connection consider also the price of land, which has 
alreadjT- experienced a considerable rise. Eepeated reference has been 
made to the risk involved in buying land at figures out of proportion 
to the normal prices of the products abtained from it. The heavy 
capital investment often results in the ultimate financial ruin of 
the farmer. 

As far as the long-term position is concerned, we are entering 
upon a new period— a period of agricultural reconstruction; Owing 
to delays in the publication of the comments of the Planning Council 
on the reconstruction report, final consideration of this matter by the 
{jovernnient was also delayed, hut it is hoped that a* decision will be 
reached in the near future, followed by a statement of policy in this 
connection. v 

Naturally there will be differences in opinion on such an 
important matter as the future of agriculture, and it is therefore 
understandable that the Reconstruction Report and the report of the 
Planning Council (Which has now been published) should not be in 
agreement on all points. Fortunately, however, there were few 
points of fundamental difference. These points of difference have 
been investigated by a Joint Committee and the report of the latter 
will shortly be examined by the Grovernment. 
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for better animals, increased yields and more efficient production. 
Fortunately tbis consciousness also extends^ to the soil an,d recognizes 
its importance as the only national asset which, with proper treatment, 
can continue producing for century upon century. 

A development of the greatest importance concerns the post-wm^ 
marketing of ivool. Wool is our premier export product and in 
establishing this industry on a sound basis for a number of years, we 
have provided for the future of many stock farmers. Arising from 
the Wool Conference which was held in London a few months ago, 
some far reaching' decisions wure made in connection with a question 
which is of the utmost importance to South Africa. The new wool 
scheme offers securit 3 ' to our numerous wool farmers and long-term 
assurance for the development of one of our most important livestock 
industries. Legislation embodying the terms of the scheme will be 
introduced at the next session of Parliament. 

To recapitulate: We have emerged from the war with an 
increased production potential; w'ith more severely impoverished soil, 
blit alive to the national importance of that soil; with a tried 
control board system; with agricultural prices which have been kept 
within reasonable limits. Our general position can be regarded as 
sound, and we are therefore reasonably wmll-equipped to face the 
future. 

The Future Position. 

There is still, of course, the future, which, in a dynamic industry 
like agriculture, is of greater importance than the past. Agriculture 
must advance to the fulfilment of its important threefold task, 
supplying food for the nation, assuring a reasonable livelihood for 
those -who must live on the land, and making a greater contribution 
to the national income. 

To begin ivith, there is the vmnediate future. The war is over, 
>bnt its detrimental effects will not disappear overnight. As fa,r as 
the instruments of production are concerned, fertilizers, for iiistaiuie, 
will not immediately become available in sufficient quantities; 
supplies of agricultural implements will not be adequate until the 
factories have made up the leeway; and in respect -of protein feeds 
there is an acute world shortage. The transport position remains 
difficult and there are not enough rail and road motor vehiclevS for 
transporting either the instruments of production or the products 
with the necessary speed. We may hope for a gradual improvement 
but, in the coming year agricultural production will, to a large 
extent, have to continue on the war-time basis. 

In regard to agricultural products, we must once again urge 
our farmers not to slacken their efforts at grain production but to 
increase their production of both wheat and maize. The serious 
consequences of the drought for the maize crop and the detrimental 
effect on the wunter cereal crop of excessive rains and drought, have 
placed this country in an unenviable position, and to make matters 
worse, large areas of the country, especially the Eastern Gape 
Province and the If or them Transvaal, are in the throes of an 
unprecedented drought. We are facing a difficult year and if the 
summer rains do not come in time, conditions may deteriorate in a 
Ter 5 r serious degTee. 

It is chiefly due to the poor maize crop that ssft find ourselves in 
this positioin Because maize is an essential item in the diet of 
natives and in animal feed, it occupies a key position in this country. 
A shoitage of roaike is felt not only by all groups of consumers as 
a shortage of an article of diet, but also bv all branches of livestock 
tarmmg which depend on animal feeding for their success. 
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' If we do not taTe good siHnmer rains it is clear tbat tlie coining* 
months are going to be critical. EYery farmer must make provision 
as best be can. It may even become necessary to curtail still further 
the restricted quantity of maize allowed for animal food at present. 
Fntherniorej there is very little other feed and relief cannot be 
expected before the lucerne and barley crops mature. It is not 
necessary to enlarge on the effect of this critical state of affairs on 
our livestock industries. It is a handicap to improvement as well as 
production. Nevertheless, this is only a temporary phase, and' few 
countries are the equal of South Africa in its powers of rapid recovery, 
when natural conditions become favourable again. 

Importation is receiving every encouragement, but considerable 
difficulty is being experienced. Local 'production, by far tbe most 
important source on which we have to rely, is still bemg stimulated. 
In the case of maize for instance, a special campaign has. been 
launched with a view to having maize available as early as possible 
next year. An additional 25,000 tons of fertilizer will be allocated 
to tbe principal niaize-producing districts. In addition the Prime 
Minister has announced in advance that the price of maize will be 
19s. per bag (for tbe best grades) during the coming season, 
irrespective of the size of the crop. These two measures should prove 
to he a strong incentive to farmers to speed up and increase their 
maize production. 

A fact to be stressed is that it is not in the interest of agriculture 
to discontinue all temporary wa7^-time control of prices and commodi¬ 
ties at this stage, since such a step may nullify all the sacrifices 
which farmers, in order to check inflation, were called upon to make 
in submitting to price control. There is no doubt that as long as 
commodities remain scarce (and this will be the case until the 
factories of the wnrid reach a satisfactory level of production and 
shipping difficulties are solved) the sudden complete removal of 
control will lead to inflation. The policy adopted is to relax control 
by degrees as circumstances justify it, but our farmers should not 
make themselves guilty of clamouring for the abolition of control 
merelj^ because many hold the view that the entire community should 
be allowed to buy what it pleases. 

In this connection consider also the price of landy which has 
already experienced a considerable rise. Repeated reference has been 
made to tbe risk involved in buying land at figures out of proportion 
to tbe normal prices of tbe products abtained from it. The heavy 
capital investment often results in the ultimate financial ruin of 
the farmer. 

As far as the long-term position is concerned, we are entering 
upon a new period —a period of agricultural reconstruction. Owing 
to delays in the publication of the comments of the Planning Council 
on the reconstruction report, final consideration of this matter by the 
•Government was also delayed, but it is hoped that a decision will be 
reached in the near future, followed by a statement of policy in this 
connection. ^ 

Naturally there will be differences in opinion on such an 
important matter as the future of agriculture, and it is therefore 
understandable that the Reconstruction Report and the report of the 
Planning Council (Which has now been published) shoxild not be in 
agreement on all points. Fortunately, however, there were few 
points of fundamental difference. These points of difference have 
been investigated by a Joint Committee and the report of the latter 
will shortly be examined by the Government. 
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It must be emphasized, however, that as has been indicated in 
the ReGonstriiction Report the future long-term policy for the 
agTicultural industry should be based mainly on two fiindaiiiental 
points, viz, (1) a sound policy for the conservation of our natural 
resources-—soil, veld, water and stock; and (2) a sound eGOiiomic and 
iiiaTketiiig policy. 

The second point virtually amounts to ensurings reasonable prices 
for farmers and consumers. The importance of agriculture in our 
national economy is generally recognized and stability in the field 
of economics and marketing should be one of her main goals. 
AgTiculture can fulfil its task of supplying the country with food 
and raw materials, increasing its contribution to the national income 
and at the same time yielding a net return which will ensiirt' 
a reasonable income for our rural population, only if prices reniain 
at a reasonable level and productivity and efficiency are increased. 

This links up with the second point. Both bodies approached 
this aspect of reconstruction from the same angle and no particular 
differences on the point are contained in their reports. What is 
actually needed is better adaptation of our agriculture to the 7iatiu'al 
conditions of the country, and the estahlishanent of the most suitable 
systems of fmaning, with the accent on soil C07iservatum and soil 
fertility. 

notwithstanding war conditions considerable progress has 
already been made in the direction of soil and veld. (Houservatiou 
and the improvement of farming systems. The groundwork has 
already been done by reorganizing the divisions concerned. From 
the 1st of September the Divisions of Animal and Crop Pi’oduciio!) and 
of Soil and Veld Conservation wdll be known as tlie Division of 
Education and Research and the Division of Soil Conservation and 
Estension, respectively. The necessary transfer of jxmsonnel is 
already being carried out and the staffs of both Divisions are being 
considerably strengthened, mainly with a view to more effective 
concentration on the questions of soil conservation and improved 
farming systems. 

By this arrangement Departmental forces will undoubtedly be 
more effectively mobilized and co-ordinated for research, training and 
field work, which should, in the final instance, form the basis on 
which the problem is to be tackled in its entirety. As far as research 
is concerned, it may be mentioned that pursuant to the recommen¬ 
dations of the Reconstruction Report regarding additional experiment 
stations, a Departmental Committee has been appointed to investigate 
the question of establishing additional experiment stations. Numerous 
requests for more stations have been received, but it is obviously 
impossible to comply wuth all of them. A system of selection basetl 
on the requirements of various parts of the country must therefore he 
adopted. 

In addition, progress has also been made with researcli on stock 
diseases, and this is of the utmost importance in view of the place 
occupied by our livestock industries here in the Dnion. A strong 
committee was appointed a few months ago to investigate amongst 
other things, certain matters concerning the improvement of our 
veterinary services, including staff requirements and the necessary 
facilities for research and field work. The report of the Committee 
is nearing completion. 

It^ is true that diseases like foot and mouth disease and lumpy 
skin disease made their appearance in a few areas, but on the other 
hand, perceptible progress was made in the veterinary sphere with the 
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testing of new remedies such as D.D.T., and the '' Lainsiekte 
Taccine. 

It is also expected that the Cattle lijvprovement Scheaie will be 
actively prosecuted in the near fntnre by once again applying the 
penaltv proTisions of the Livevstock' and Meat Industries Act ('No. 48 
of 1934). 

This will mean that it will again be possible to institute legal 
proceedings for contraventions of the Act. Although the scheroe wull 
be applied syinpathetically at the start, it will mean that we wull 
gradually be able to replace all unsuitable bulls and in this way 
build up our herds to a high standard of utilitj' and efficiency. 

The re-oijening of the colleges of agriculture is another measure 
which will contribute considerably to the reconstruction of agriculture 
Initially it is proposed to utilize the colleges mainly for providing 
courses for ex-volunteers with a view to enabling tlieni to siipervize 
work proposed in connection with positive schemes for soil conservation 
and improved farming. On the completion of these courses, the 
colleges of agriculture will, under the reorganization scheme, 
concentrate chieil}’ on research and training, both of which are of 
the greatest importance for the future of agriculture. 

Since it has become apparent that the biological control of the 
prickly pear is not a complete success, it has been decided to 
reintroduce mechanical eradication of the plant as an additional 
measure. This wmrk is being subsidized on a liberal scale by the 
State and has already developed beyond the experimental stage. It 
is hoped hy this measure to reclaim thousands of morgen of land for 
agriculture and grazing purposes. 

Ey degrees we are therefore carrjdng into effect certain 
recommendations contained in the Eeconstruction Report. As soon 
as it is possible for the Government to make a general statement of 
policy, tbe rate of tlie reconstruction wwk will have to be increased 
considerably. The State will have to provide additional funds, and 
the direct or indirect assistance and co-operation of every member of 
the commiiiiitj'—but especially of farmers and organized agriculture 
—will be essential for the practical execution of this gigantic task. 

IL Stimulating Agricultural 
Production* 

■deference has already been made to the hampering effect 
exercised on agricultural production during the war by the 
shortage of certain instruments of production, ancl to the steps taken 
by the State in this connection. It is now necessary to follow^ up the 
general discussion in more detail, particularly in view" of the frequent 
allegations that one of the principal reasons for the difficult 'food 
position is the absence of a departmental production programme. 

Apart from factors beyond our control, such as unfavoiiraHe 
climatic conditions and the fact that only a small percentage of 
South Africans soil is suitahle for crop production, there are 
numerous other points calling for further elucidation. 

Production Work in GeneraL 

Research .—In the final instance, I'esearch work must inevitably 
constitute the basis of progress in the field of agriculture, and this 
work was continued throughout the war years, albeit on a reduced 
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scale, owing to tlie absence on military dntj of a large niiinber of 
officers. From time to time, Fowever, satisfactory results were 
obtained, from wbicb production benefited appreciably. Agriciiltural 
research will play a bigger role in future than ever before in the 
history of this country. It will be one of the main pillars of 
agricultural reconstruction. 

Extension Activities .—The thirst for reliable information on 
the part of farmers is evidenced by the fact that during thivS report 
year thousands of requests w^ere once again received for the services 
of extension officers. From the earliest days of the war the 
Department realized that one of its principal tasks would be to 
furnish guidance with a view to stimulating production in 
specific directions. Consequently, the Department sent out as many 
of its officers as possible amongst the farmers to instruct them as to 
how they could increase their production of certain essential crops. 

Here, too, a shortage of personnel constituted a limiting factor. 
The Department is continually receiving representations from 
farmers’ and other organizations to make more extension officers 
available to them and to reduce the areas served by ea,ch officer, 
but thus far it has not been possible to give practical effect to these 
representations. In view of the reorganization, it is hoped shortly 
to make a commencement with the reinforcement of this service on 
a more effective basis. 

The general information furnished was, and still is, aimed 
mainly at the stimulation of food production for man and beast 
(with due regard to the conservation and building up of the soil 
and soil fertility, as far as possible), stock improvement, iinpi’oved 
pasture control, the production of fodder crops, es])e(nally lucerne 
and legumes, the establivshment of pastures, and the ])ro(lnef.if)n of 
staple feeds such as wheat and maize. Farmers ave also furnisluMl 
with advice in regard to the best way of utilizing such instruments 
of production as are in short supply, like fertilher, agricultui'a-l 
implements, etc. 

The manufacture^ of municipal and farm compost and. its 
utilization for enhancing the fertility of the , soil aiul stimulating 
production also aroused much interest. 

Co-operative Demonstrations .—This form of guidance to 
farmers continues to be one of the best means of promoting improved 
farming practices. ^ Attention was concentrated mainly on feed 
production, soil fertility and erosion control. 

A striking feature is the popularity among farmers in various 
parts of the country, of hairy vetches and certain varieties, of Setaria 
grass imported from East Africa a few years ago. These crops 
will probably play an important role in the production of feeds 
and grazing in areas with a relatively high summer rainfall. 

Whole-farm or farming-system^ demonstrations are of sp(‘cial 
importance. The first six of these large-scale demonstrations are 
making progress and already they are influencing the fanning 
systems in their neighbourhood. Four new demonstrations have 
been put into operatoin. We trust that it will be possible for these 
demonstrations, which are a potent instrument in our efforts at 
improving farming practices, to be systematically extended. It 
is proposed to add several new demonstrations during the course 
of the next few years. 

Agrictiltural Club iFor/c.—The value of this section of the 
Department’s enlightenment work has, once again been denionstratcul 
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by the growtli and expansion of this moyement, the signal successes 
achieved in certain spheres, the enthusiastic support and the interest 
aroused. To-day the movenient is very popular, furnishing as it 
does, practical guidance in regard to Tarious^ subjects relating^ to 
farming and housekeeping. Many of the older cluhs have already 
had such -a profound influence on their own communities that im"- 
proved farming methods are being practised all round. 

Interest in National Service is gradually increasing. SeTeral 
successful national-service camps have been held in each of the 
four provinces, and the valuable work carried out in connection with 
erosion control, tree planting, the construction of dams, etc., is a 
promising (indirect oontribution towards the maintenance of 
production. Indeed in these times of soil depletion, any service 
rendered to arrest the process of exhaustion conduces to the advantage 
of fanning. The movement is still largely in the first phase of its 
evolution, but its national value for the future has already been 
proved, 

Hoine-Economics Work. —The Home Economics Officers of the 
Department played a prominent role during the war. To them fell 
the task not only of continuing with their demonstration work and 
giving lectures for the benefit of women’s organizations, which at 
times necessitated the covering of large distances by motor in order 
to reach remote places, but also of’ devoting their energies to the 
preparation of food, with a view to evolving new dishes calculated 
to ensure a balanced diet, in spite of the shortage of certain products. 
Through the medium of lectures, demonstrations, broadcast talks 
and numerous articles published in the Department’s Publicity 
Series, these officers made a valuable contribution towards food 
conservation. 

Publications, —In conjunction with the numerous other 
measures instituted with a view to keeping the farmer abreast of 
correct production methods, etc., publications and broadcast talks 
were continued. Their main trend was the instruction of farmers 
as to the numerous measures which can be instituted in order to 
maintain and increase production. Farming in Sotdih Africa 
continued to he the mouthpiece of the Department in this connection, 
and it was vigorously supported by the regular Press Service and 
Publicity Series. 

Farm Labour* 

Even prior to the outbreak of the war, the question of farm 
labour gave rise to considerable difficulties, owing to the fact that 
the industries, and city life in general, attracted increasingly large 
numbers of natives to the cities and towns. The shortage was 
aggravated by the heavy enlistment in the forces of natives and 
coloureds. ^ ' 

Fortunately, it was possible to alleviate this position to a con¬ 
siderable extent by making prisoners of war available to farmers. 
In most cases these prisoners of war were of great assistance. A 
fe^v months ago, however, the Department of Defence withdrew the 
prisoners of war from camps which had been established in various 
parts of the country and from which the labour had been drawn. 

In the meantime, However, more natives and coloureds have 
been discharged from the army, and it is expected that increasing 
numbers of native and coloured ex-solcliers will return to the farms. 
This will assist in augmenting the present number of farm labourers. 

The whole problem remains a difficult one, however, and the time 
is ripe for it to he tackled in its entirety. The Executive of the South 
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African Agricnltural Union is at present negotiating with the Depart- 
ment of Native Afiairs with a view to finding a more permanent 

solution. ■ . , . , . 

A housing scheme for farm labour has been approved in priiicipie 
and will be put into operation as soon as possible by the National 
Housing and Planning Commission in consultation with the Depart¬ 
ment. \he scheme envisages the payment of bonuses in respect of 
houses erected for European and Coloured farm labourers and. should 
make a considerable contribution towards the improvement of the 
living conditions of farm labourers and the stabilkation of available 
farm labour. 

Seed. 

Seed production is an important means of stiniiilating p,rodiieti()U, 
and the following facts in regard to the year’s work are of interest : — 

Work on the breeding of mmze^ kaffifcorn, soybeans &iid other 
Slimmer crops, as wnll as the development of high-quality blight- 
resistant ivheat varieties constitutes an important part of the work 
carried out at the Potchefstroom College of Agificulture.^ (iood 
progress is being made. The seed-experiment station established at 
this institution some time ago, continues to expand. Seed dealers 
and farmers are making full use of the facilities ofiered and the 
former willingly co-operate in so far as the correct naming and de¬ 
scription of seeds proclaimed under the Act is concerned. 1) uriiig 
the year seeds of various grass species were brought within the pur¬ 
view of the Act. This will undoubtedly lead to the production of 
improved grass seed. Tests on selected teff grass also gave good 
results and promoted higher yields. 

During the past year the Hartebeespoort Experiment Station 
produced 37,000 ounces of selected Virginia tobacco seed for sale 
to bona fide tobacco-growers. This quantity, together ivith sn,ial]er 
quantities prodnced at Nelspniit and Oudtshoorn, will, for the greater 
part, meet the requirements of the Union’s Virginia-tobac(‘o growers. 
In so far as Turkish tobacco seed is concerned, the Stellenbosch- 
Elsenburg College of Agriculture once again devoted much time and 
attention to the breeding of good and reliable seed for sale to growers. 
The demand was exceptionally heavy this year and about 1(S50 ounces 
were disposed of. More than 90 per cent, of the tobacco-growlers 
placed their orders for seed with the College. 

A few' outstanding new strains of yellow maize were developed 
at the summer-crop Experiment Station at Kroonstacl and have been 
tested out wdth very good results, by farmers in the north-western 
Free State. The Stellenbosch-Elsenhnrg College of Agriculture 
scored further successes with the numerous wheat and winter-cereai 
variety experiments w^ich have been in progress for some years 
with a view to the development of superior species, more particularly 
those suited to tlie soil and climatic requirements of tlu; western 
Cape Province. 

Of special significance is the development of the vegetable-seed 
vndustry^ during the war years. Before the war vegetable seed wms 
mainly imported from certain European countries at a considerably 
lower cost than that at which it was possible to prodm-e the seed in 
South Africa. Very soon after the outbreak of the war, the Union’s 
sources of oversea imports were cut off, and the Department instituted 
its own production scheme. Serious difficulties had to be surmounted. 
Chief among these was that of enlightening farmers on the production 
of seed of good quality.- This task was undertaken by the Division 
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of Horticulture, aud thanks to its activities, seed production has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. : In 1943 seed dealers established 
an association, and a year later vegetable-seed growers followed suit. 
The Department inaugurated a seed-inspection scheme and undertook 
control over imports and exports. The result of these measures is 
that the quality of some locally-produced seed is as high as that of the 
imported article and that pric'es, too, compare quite favourably. 

There are at present some 340 registered vegetable-seed growers 
in the Union falling under the inspection service. The vegetable- 
seed scheme was an appreciable factor in the prevention of a vegetable 
shortage in this country. Indeed, it made possible production on a 
scale large enough to have a stimulating efiect on the output of 
the canning and dehydration factories. 

There is yet another feature of vegetable-seed growing worthy 
of mention, viz., the elaborate tests carried out during the past few 
years’ by the Vegetable Experiment Station on the Caxje Flats. 
Experiments are carried out on practically all species of importance 
to that area, and the results obtained have already made a valuable 
contribution towards the solution of the fundamental problems of the 
vegetable industry. 

In view of the susceptibility of South African seed f^^otatoes io 
virus diseases, fresh supplies are constantly being imported, particu¬ 
larly from Scotland. The imported tubers are propagated locally 
up to the third or fourth generation, and the seed potatoes so obtained 
are then utilized for the cultivation of the principal crop. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, a serious shortage of seed 
potatoes arose, and it became necessary for the Department to take 
the necessary steps for ensuring an adequate supply of seed potatoes 
to maintain production. 

The problem was tackled from three angles. In the first place, 
research work was extended with a view to encouraging the culti¬ 
vation of virus-free potatoes. Very good results were obtained, and 
a Potato Experiment Station is now being established at the Riet 
River Settlement. 

Secondl3x, the Departmental services in connection with the in¬ 
spection and certification of seed potatoes were also extended through 
the organization of greater numbers of seed-potato associations in 
all areas regarded as suitable for the cultivation of seed potatoes. 
In 1941 there were 3 such associations. To-day there are no less 
than 36. 

Thirdly, owing to the risk of degeneration in transit and storage, 
the Department itself undertook the importation and distribution of 
seed potatoes froin the United Kingdom. Importers were also allow'ed 
to undertake* independent importation from the United States of 
America and Canada, provided they were prepared to bear the atten¬ 
dant risks themselves. The importation scheme was carried out 
without a hitch. A considerable quantity of seed potatoes has once 
again been ordered from the United Kingdom for the coming season. 

Bonemeal and Concentrates* 

Bonemeal is an essential requirement in the maintenance of 
production, particularly of milk, dairy products and ineat. Its value 
lies in its high phosphorous content, a mineral in which most of the 
Union's soils are deficient. The feeding of bonemeal is also indis¬ 
pensable as a protective measure against g'allamsiekte. 

Since the outbreak of the war, considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in regard to the provision of the countr^^'s bonemeal 
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requirements. ,Oiir dependence upon imports and the restricted im¬ 
portation facilities arising from the shortage of shipping* space^ in 
conjiinction with the high prices of the imported article, had a 
hampering efiect on the livestock industries. 

Strenuous efforts were directed at stimulating local production. 
The measures instituted include the raising of the piice of bones to 
7s. per 100 Ih., propaganda through'the medium of a whole series of 
organisjations, etc. Unfortunately, no noteworthy progress was made 
in this field and thi§ year's production remained at more or less the 
same level as last year's viz., approximately 20,000 tons. The demand 
on the other hand, is considerably higher than the pre-war demand 
of 30,000 tons. Hence the supply position is not too favoiirabie, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Department is eager to inake 
more bonemeal available in order to strengthen our livestock indus¬ 
tries. For the past few years, it has been possible to set aside only 
a small percentage for this purpose, since gallamsiekte areas must 
enjoy preference, and require large supplies. 

The system of distribution on a ration basis against permits, 
proved satisfactory, but permits can be issued only within the limits 
of the available stocks, and unfortunately it was not possible to 
satisfy all applicants. It is therefore necessary once again to 
emphasize that under the present conditions of short supplies and 
high demands, the Department cannot depart from the policy of 
giving preference to gallamsiekte areas, where the bonemeal is most 
needed. Nor can there be any question at this stage of abolishing the 
prohibition on the use of bonemeal as a fertilizer. During* the year, 
8,500 permits for bonemeal were issued to farmers every quarter. 

The quantity of stock lick which can be manufactured is lituited 
by the fixed quantity of bonemeal allotted for that ])urpose, and tins 
allotment cannot be increased as long awS the bonemeal shoringe 
persists. Stock licks are also valuable animal feeds, and a,re made 
available mainly,in parts where it is not possible to furnish bonemeal. 
During the year, approximately 3,000 tons of stock lick were .manu¬ 
factured, and issued against permits. '* 

^ In January the prices of both bonemeal and stock licks were 
revised. In the case of bonemeal they vary from 13s. 6d. to l4s. per 
100 lb., and in tbe case of stock lick, from 12s. 3d. to 16s. 6d., 
depending on the various types and quality. 

Carcase Meal (meat and bonemeal) is also rationed and issued 
against perinits, mainly in the case of poultry and pig mixtures, A 
fixed quota is allowed to feed mixers, but in order to meet the demand 
it will be necessary to import considerable quantities of bone at high 
prices. 

An important development in regard to the,feeding of livestock, 
especially in the case of dairy herds and poultry, is the increasing 
demand for balanced rations of proteiU'^T'ich feeds» Under noi'inal 
conditions, adequate supplies of cereals for this purpose are produced 
locally, but there is a shortage of proteins, and the local production 
of cake meal is inadequate to meet the demands of farmers wishing 
to make their own balanced ratios, and also of feed mixtures. 

The whole position regarding the production, supplies and dis¬ 
tribution of stock feed is at present being investigated by a depart¬ 
mental committee. 

_ Transport* 

The curtailment of transport facilities also com.pli(*ated matters 
tor the farmer. Private vehicles were practically unobtainable; nor 
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was it^easy to obtain sufficient trucks for tlie greatly-iiicreasod trans¬ 
portation of products and production material. 

In co-operation witb tbe Railway Administration and tie Depart¬ 
ment of Defence, bowever, lorries were made availabie for tbe trans¬ 
port of certain important crops, suck as maize, and also for kraal 
manure wliick increased in importance as a fertilizer in consequence of 
tbe fertilizer shortage. Towards tbe end of tbe past maize-tbresbing 
season, however, tbe Department of Defence was compelled to with¬ 
draw its lorries, but tbe Railway Administration continued to assist 
farmers as far as possible in this important work. 

It stands to reason that tbe position in regard to railway trucks 
did not improve as tbe war raged on, but it is most gratifying to be 
able to state that the Railway Administration was always ready to 
assist and was extremely obliging in so far as tbe transport of products 
and farming requisites was concerned. .Trne, there were delays, but 
these were invariably due to insuperable difficulties. 

Fertilizers, 

The demand for fertilizer continues to exceed tbe supply. During 
the war our fertilizer manufacturers increased tbe production of 
sixper-pbospbate, through factory expansion, to a maximum which 
compares very favourably with our normal pre-war consumption. 
Owing to tbe heavy demand for farm products, coupled wdtb better 
prices, the fertilizer requirements of farmers have trebled themselves 
since the outbreak of tbe war, but only about one-third of tbe demand 
can be satisfied. 

The normal fertilizer allocations for 1945 were originally, in 
November 1944, based on tbe maximum factory production during 
tbe whole of 1945. After tbe permits for the first half of 1945 bad 
already been issued, unexpected difficulties arose in connection with 
tbe importation of Moroccan rock phosphate with tbe result that by 
the end of April our supplies of superphosphate fell short by about 
30,000 tons. Unfortunately, it therefore became imperative to cut 
down all allocations for the second half of 1945 by 'One-tbird. Maize 
and potato farmers were hardest bit by this reduction. 

In view of tbe difficult maize position, most maize farmers were 
subsequently compensated, when it was decided, as a special measure, 
to make available an additional 25,000 tons of fertilizer for the 
sole purpose of assisting maize farmers in the recognized high- 
producing maize districts in increasing and speeding up their 
production for 1945-46. It will be appreciated that it would have 
been unpractical to distribute tbe small quantities of available 
fertilizer among all maize farmers in the Union. The distribution- 
had of necessity to be confined to districts in tbe recognized intensive 
maize belt. 

Tbe estimates for 1946 are again based on maximum production; 
thus each farmer can expect more or less tbe same as in 1945, plus tbe 
one-third cut. 

Since our factories have already reached their maximum 
production of superphosphate, we cannot rely on any appreciable 
increase in the local production for improving the 1946 position, even 
if we were to succeed in importing larger quantities of rock idiosphate 
from oversea. If tbe latter course is possible, however, the factories 
will be able to effect a slight increase in tlieir output of superphosphate 
mixture, • ^ 

Higher fertilizer allotments in 1946 will therefore be possible 
only if we succeed in importing appreciable quantities of processed 
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pliospliate in tlie form of siiperpliospliatej doiiblG siiperpliosliate or 
aininoiiiiiiii pbospliate. Owing to tbe big demand in biirope and 
otlier coiiD.iries, prospects in tbis connection are not too bright 
althoiigli the Government oontinnes to make every possible effort in 
this direction. 

Although the war is over and the shipping position may improve 
appreciably 3 the demand for phosphates will probably continue to 
exceed the available supplies for some considerable time, and at 
least for 1946. As long as this position persists, it will definitely 
not be in the interests of oiir* farmers to relax^ the control over 
fertilizer. The scheme has been, and, in fact, is still one of the 
principal production schemes of the past few years. 

Moreover, rationing has been placed on a more effective basis 
during the past year and distribution is being carried ont according 
to a priority rating, particularly in so far as essential foodstuffs are 
concerned. 

The estimated supplies for each calendar year are allocated as 
early as the beginning of hTovember of the preceding year, and 
permits are issued immediately. The 1944 and 1945 application 
forms are being nsed again for 1946. Farmers who have already 
received fertilizer jiermits this year wall therefore not be required to 
submit fresh application forms. All farmers who did not obtain any 
fertilizer this year, must send in the requisite application form 
before 31 October, 1945, giving very sound reasons as to why this is 
their first application. Persons who have bought or leased farms must 
furnish the Controller of Fertilizer with full particulars in regard to 
any such changes before the aforementioned date. Late a.])]rlicants 
and persons failing to give timely notice of changes of addii'ss, wall 
not he taken into consideration before July 1946. 

Late applications annually give rise to untold confusion and 
dissatisfaction, and it is' imperative that this hampering factor should 
be eliminated in the interests of the rationing scheme and of the 
farming community as a whole. 

By this time a fertilizer quota will have been allocated to 
practically every farm in the Union. Since the fertilizer position 
remains more or less constant, no fertilizer can be granted for 
expansion of farming. Farmers purchasing or renting new farms, 
should therefore, before negotiating such transactions or purchasing 
expensive seed and tractors, ascertain wFether they wall receive an 
allotment for that farm and what their chances are of securing 
fertilizer. In exchanging or sub-dividing farms, farmers must make 
their own arrangements in regard to the distribution of the fertilizer 
quota. The new owmer or lessee is entitled to the fertilizer alloted to 
"the farm. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed about the raising, by 
the Price Controller, of the prices of certain fertilizers as from 9 
February 1945. 

These complaints are unfounded, as an examination of the chief 
reasons underlying the increase will reveal. 

They are the following: — 

(1) Higher prices of imported rock phosphate; 

(2) Increased costs ex-factory, due mainly to higher wmges, higher 

prices of hags and higher expenditure on the maintenance 
of factory equipment; and 

(3) increased prices • of certain ingredients nsed in mixed 
fertilizers, especially fish meai; which is an important 
ingredient of organic mixtures. 
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Tile, marLufacturers do not make -anreasonable profits on tiiese 
prices; in _fact, owing to tfie considerable rise in tlie costs of tbe 
aboYementioned items, tbeir profits are actnally lower to-da 3 r than 
prior to tbe raising of tbe prices 

It stands to reason that tbe fertilizer sbortagT led to an enormous 
increase in tbe demand for karroo and other manures. Tbe prices^ 
rose out of all proportion to tba value of tbe commodities and more¬ 
over, in many cases tbe quality was poorer. Conseqnentljy for some 
time past consideration bas been given to tbe institution of measures 
to check these malpractices. Since the qualitj^ of manure varies from 
area to area, this is obviously no easj" task. In January 1945, 
however, tbe first step was taken, and a restriction was imposed on tbe 
transport of fertilizers which are not of tbe desired quality. Persons 
dealing in fertilizers mnst be in possession of a'permit issued by tbe 
Controller of Fertilizer, authorizing them to sell such fertilizers and 
to secure tbe necessary transport facilities. Such permits are issued 
only if tbe Controller is satisfied that tbe fertilizers are of tbe 
requisite quality and that tbe seller is charging a reasonable price 
commensurate with the chemical composition and fertilizing value 
of the product. 

Where it is established on the grounds of complaints (supported 
by speciinens) received from farmers, or otherwise, that the fertilizer 
sold by a bolder of a permit is not of tbe nature, composition or 
quality as claimed in tbe application form, such a permit is cancelled. 

No application for tbe transport of fertilizer by Rail Motor 
Service, is considered by tbe South African Railwa^^s and Harbours, 
unless the consigTior is in possession of a permit. Arrangeinents have 
been made with these authorities to enforce this regulation. 

Tbe second and equally important step came at the close of the 
year under review, when it w-as /lefinitel^^ decided to fix prices for 
tbe principal fertilizers. Accordingly, tbe following maximum 
prices were announced in Government Notice 1708 of 14 September, 
1945: — ' ■ 

Crude manure: 14s. per ton f .o.r. consignor’s station. 

Sifted manure: 16s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

Milled manure: 30s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

Cinide compost: 16s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

Sifted compost : 30s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

Agricultural lime: 20s. per ton f.o.r. consignor’s station. 

When the product is delivered in bags, the seller is entitled to 
an .additional Is. per bag. 

Tbe campaign for the encouragement of O07?2p05^-making is being 
vigorously pursued, and is bearing fruit on many farms. 

The smaller municipalities are also being urged to utilize night 
soil and other organic materials for making compost. This campaign, 
too, has been attended by striking success and there are at present 81 
municipalities manufacturing approximately 70,000 tons of compost 
annually. The ever-increasing production of compost is having a 
very salutary' effect both on food production and on soil conservation. 

The Production of Guano surpassed all expectations, and tbe 
collection., transport and allotment were carried out with more than 
tbe eustomar 3 r speed. At the end of tbe season, however, exceptional 
misfortune was experienced in that the largest cargo boat hired for tbe 
transport of guano ran ashore', with a cargo of approximately 422 tons 
on board. Fortunately, tbe guano output was sufficient to make good 
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the loss of the 422 tons and it was possible to fulfil all obligations 

towards the fanners to wdiom guano had been allocated. Ifatiirallyj 
the allocati'Oii for next year will he reduced to the extent of this loss. 

Owing to the general shortage of fertilizers, the demand for guano 
continues to be far in excess of the supply, with the result that 
allocations must necessarily be curtailed. A total of 6414 applications 
was received for guano to be used as follows: — 

Wheat. Vegetables, Onions, Potatoes. 

morgen, morgen. morgen. morgen. 

305,765 34,7791 10,176| 43,226 

Number of bags allocated: 72,783. 

The price of guano -was raised from £9 to dBlO per ton, whi(*h, 
as farmers know, is very low in comparison with the prices of other 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 


Agricultural Implements and Requisites* 

The Government devoted special attention to the importation, and 
local manufacture of agricultural implements, machinery, jute goods, 
wire, etc. In this field, too, we were largely dependent upon imports 
before the wmr. Notwithstanding a severe shortage of shipping 
space, invpoTtation wms continued, hut these commodities became 
verj?" scarce, especially during the years 1940 to 1943. Since the 
improvement in the sliipping condition, there has been a considerable 
increase in the importation of numerous articles and the position in 
general has been appreciably eased. 

The period under review^ was not characterized by increas(‘(l 
importation only, but also by an improvement in the quality of the 
locally-manufactured articles. Moreover, the control ineasures i ii 
respect of imports have gradually been relaxed and reports state 
that as from 31 October, 1945, the Organization of the Controller 
of Agricultural Implements, Machinery and Requisites will, for all 
practical purposes, cease to exist as a separate unit. Thus, for 
example, the control over the sale of grain, potato and salt bags 
made of jute has been lifted, and permits in respect of windmill heads 
and towers have been abolished. The same applies to permits in 
respect of all engines of less than 20 horse power, and from 1 October, 
1945, farmers will be able to secure 30 rolls of barbed wire without 
a permit. Control will be continued only in the case of the acquisition 
and sale of caterpillar tractors, applications for barbed wire from 
non-farmers where more than 30 rolls are required, and the issue of 
permits for binder twine. 

On a weight basis, roughly 15,670 tons of the principal types of 
agricultural implements, machinery, and spare parts were imported 
during the first 8 months of 1945, as compared with 11,100 tons for 
the first 8 months of 1944, and 4,770 tons for the same period in 1943. 
In the case of a few- important items, such as tractors, ploughs with 
more than one share, cream separators, etc,, imports for the first 
8 months of 1945, exceeded the total for 1944. The total figure for 
all articles imported in 1945 (first 8 months) is only about 2,700 tons 
lower than the total for 1944 and approximately 7,200 tons hio^her 
than the total for 1943. The total net weight of the oversea o:Sers 
for 1945-46 amounts to approximately 30,000 tons. 

Yery good progress wag also made with the local mamifactwe 
of agricultural implehients and spare parts. The efforts made in 1944 
to improve not only the quantity, but also the quality of locally- 
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manufactured axticles, led to a material improTemeiit. In so far as 
quantities are concerned, the production was u‘OUglily 10,QOO tons 
in 1943. From this the figure rose to 14,500 tons in 1944 and an 
estimated ^ total of 16,000‘tons for 1945. The progress is all the 
more striking if the fact is taken into consideration that in the case of 
certain articles, production was retarded by temporary shortages of 
certain types of steel and the alteration of the specifications for 
certain prescribed types of steel, with a yiew to quality improyemeni. 
There was such a big improvement in the production and quality 
of certain types of articles, that it was even possible to export to other 
African states. 

Although numerous difficulties in respect of local manufacturers 
have been overcome, others are still awaiting a solution, especially 
if the local product is to compete with the imported article in the 
post-war period. 

In so far as wire is concerned, galvanized harbed wire continues 
to be the most difficult item to supply. During 1944 only 2,000 tons 
were received from oversea and this supplj' was issued to farmers 
under permit. During the first 8 months i>f 1945 approximately 
3,200 tons were obtained from oversea and distributed among about 
6,900 farmers. N’o appreciable improvement in the position is 
expected before the end of 1946. hTevertheless, distribution and 
control will be relaxed from October 1945 in so far as hoiia fide 
farmers are concerned. 

With regard to plain wire the position is, fortunately, quite 
satisfactory and permits have been abolished. Since the end of 
1944 baling wire, including binding wire, has been released for all 
agricultural purposes. Ten tons of wire per month are still withheld 
for construction works on farms and distributed among farmers under 
pexnnit. The permit virtuall 3 ^ serves as a guarantee to the applicant 
that he will obtain this special wire. 

In so far as binder twine is concerned, roughly 43,400 bales were 
sold to farmers during the 1944-45 wheat season (on the basis of 500 
ft, per lb. of twine), as compared with 56,600 tons the previous year. 
The decrease is due mainly to the smaller crop. In view of the 
expected effect of hampering factors during the coming season, the 
country's requirements in respect of binder twine for the 1945-46 
crop, will be less than 45,000 bales. Not only is there sufficient 
binder twine to meet the country's requirements, but in consequence 
of a stipulation that a proportional percentage of the surplus imports 
of 1944 is to be mixed with locally-manufactured binder twine, 
practically the entire surplus was also disposed of. This step is 
fully justified, in as much as the supplies of binder twine had to be 
imported long before an^^ estimate of the crop was possible, and it is 
in the interests of farmers that the Government should take timelj" 
steps to ensure that there are adequate supplies in the country. As 
soon as this surplus has been completely wiped out, control over the 
distribution of binder twine will be lifted. 

For the twelve months ended 30 June 1945, approximately 53,000 
tons of jute goods, to the value of roughly £4,000,000 were imported. 
Owing to the poor crops of the past few years, all the bags imported 
b^^ the Government were not taken by farmers. In this connection, 
too, the Government could take no risk, and the bags were ordered 
long beforehand. Because of the crop, failures, an appreciable 
quantity of surplus bags had to be stored in the Dnion. In view of 
the increase in the demand for jute goods since the cessation of 
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liostilities, tlie (arry-ouer will undoubtedly be taken up and (ioiitrolled 
iinportatioii will liave to be con tinned for a turtlier period. 

Altbongii the Controller of Agricultural Implements, Machinery 
and Requisites did not fall under the Department of AgTicultiire, 
its Organization worked in very close collaboration with the Dep^pt- 
ment and rendered an important service to the farming coniiniiiiity, 
particularly in regard to the provision of essential production 
requisites. 

Agricultural Education* 

The re-opeiung of the Colleges of Agriculture in February 1946 
was another big forward step, for more agTicultural knowledge is an 
essential requirement for improved farming and the increased produc¬ 
tion resulting from it. 

A programme of short and special courses was drawn up for tlie 
first part of the j^ear for civilians as well as soldiers and ex-volunh'ers. 
The courses wmre attended by about 570 students, the majority 
of whom were civilians. The poor attendance of soldiers and ex¬ 
volunteers is due to two main factors, viz. {a) the inability on the 
part of soldiers to obtain the necessary military leave and insufficient 
publicity given to the course ; and (6) the absence in war zones outside 
the Union of the major portion of the Union Defence Force. 

A further programme was drawn up for tlie peiiod Jiily-Deceinber 
1945. 

This programme embraces a repetition of the special sheep and 
wool course at Grootfontein, two special courses of 2 niontbs (sudi for' 
the training of soil-erosion foremen, also at Grootfontcin, short 
courses at Glen, and series of short courses ‘■‘Sdmin courses’’, at 
Cedara and Potchefstroom. The so-called chain eoui\ses consist 
of a series of short courses, each of 2 to 3 weeks dnrat.iou, (hmling 
with a specific branch of farming 

The full series of four courses at Gedara consists of: —farm 
mechanics (3 w^eeks), dairy and pig farming (2 weeks), poultry fanning 
and vegetable gTowing (3 weeks), and farm crops and farm 
management (3 w^eeks). 

Potchefstroom offers a similar series and students can. enrol for 
one or more, or for the full series. Such a series offers a good 
refresher course to farmers who have been in the army for four or 
five years, and to persons with a modicum of farming expeio'ence, wlio 
wish, after their discharge from the forces, to go in for fanning 
on their owui or perhaps on a settlement or on crown land. The first 
of these series of courses has drawm a satisfactory measure of support, 
and it is expected that they will prove a great success. 

Special courses, of 6 months at Cedara and 12 montlis at 
Potchefst.room, were commenced in August 1945 .for training Hcdec,to(] 
soldiers as instructors in Agriculture on the settlements where ex¬ 
volunteers will be placed. 

It is anticipated that tlie coming year will witness a heavy 
demand for agricultural education of ex-volunteers and civilians and 
the programme which has been drawn np for 1946 is designed to 
encourage the maximum utilization of the accommodation and 
facilities offered by the Colleges of Agriculture. The main features 
of this programme are the following; — 

(a) The Iwo-year Diploma Course will be recommenced in 
January, 1946, at Potchefstroom, Grootfontein, Glen and 
Cedara; 
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(b) A Special Senior Diploma'Course will be lield at Ceclara for 
students of all tbe Colleges of Agriculture wbo interrupted 
tlieir studies to enlist in the forces, to enable tliein to complete 
their courses without any further delay. 

(o; Special Sheep - and Wool courses’ of three months each will 
he held at Grootfontein and Glen. 

In order to meet the expected demand for intensive training 
of short duration and simultaneously to recommence the normal 
regular courses, it will be necessary to limit the nimiber of students 
for each course in accordance with the available accommodation in 
the hostels and the number of students whom it will Be possible to 
train satisfactorily with the aid of practical work and demonstrations. 
In these circumstances, the schemes for 1946 have been devised on a 
basis^ of 120-130 students in the Diploma Course, 130-150 in the 
Special Sheep and Wool courses and other special courses and over 
2,000 in short courses of 2 to 3 weeks each and the series of short 
courses. 

^ It is evident that a good start has once again been made with 
agricultural education. 


III. Principal Food Products. 

^HE following data in connection with individual food products 

reflect the position in regard to these products during the year. 

Maize* 

The 1944/45 Season. 

The 1944-45 maize season started with a crop estimate of approxi¬ 
mately 18 million bags of maize, and it was clear, therefore, in view , 
of the experience during the similar poor season of 1942-43, that more 
drastic measures than those applied in the past would be necessary 
for regulating the flow of maize, in order to ensure supplies for 
the entire season and to make provision for as large a carry-over 
to 1945-46 as possible. 

In these circumstances, it was decided to adopt a ne-w policy in 
regard to control over the maize industry, by vesting in the Mealie 
Industry Control Board the sole right of purchasing maize from 
producers, at least in the principal production areas. The necessary 
legal powers thereto already existed by virtue of both War Measure 
Ho. 20 of 1942 and an amendment to the Board's scheme hj Procla¬ 
mation No. 147 of 1942, but^hitherto the Board had not exercised 
its powers and had regulated distribution, to a certain extent, tbroiigli 
the medium of control over elevator maize, and partly also in 
accordance with arrangements with the co-operative societies, where¬ 
by a certain degree of control over the marketing of supplies in their 
possession was vested in the Board. 

The Mealie Industry Control Board acted as sole buyer of 
producers' maize only in tbe principal production areas, the two 
northern provinces and the Vryburg and Mafeking districts, while 
in the rest of the Union the former arrangements held good. 
Purchases in the abovementioned areas were carried out by agents— 
the various maize co-operative societies, as well as persons previously 
registered with the Board as maize dealers. 

In practice, this arrangement initially brought about no sub¬ 
stantial change in the system previously applied. All ageuts were 
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autlioiized^ subject to tke permit-regulations^ to sell all ^iiiaize taken 
in from producers, so that distribution could continue in tbe usual 
manner and tlirougb tbe usual channels. The only difference was 
that sales had to be made under permit on behalf of the Board, and 
that the agent received compensation in respect of handling and 
storage, instead of the customary profit which would have accrued 
to him if he had sold on his own account. In addition, from time 
to time at the request of agents, certain quantities of maize in their 
possession, were exempted from permits and agents were free to 
dispose of the released maize on their own account. An important 
factor, however, was that the Board was in a position at any given 
time, to take complete control over all maize in possession of agents 
should the exigency arise, and unfortunately, the necessity for 
enforcing* this power was not long in arising. 

In view of the small crop and the increased costs of production, 
the price to the producer was fixed at Is. 6d. per bag higher than that 
of tbe previous season, viz., 17s. 6d. per bag for the best grades in 
the case of maize in bags. In the case of elevator maize the price 
was reduced by Is. Id. per bag, and in the case of other loose maize, 
by 2s. per bag, while in the case of parcels of less than 200 lb., the 
price was fixed at Id. per lb. and subsequently changed to a minimum 
of |d. and a maximum of Id. per lb. Prices for seed maize were 
fixed at a niininium of 20s. per bag. 

In order to maintain the price to the consumer at the same level 
as during the previous season when the price to the producer was 
16s. per bag for the best grades, the Government decided to pa,y a, 
subsidy of Is 6d. per bag. Consequently, the maximum selling pri(‘e 
could be fixed at 18s. 7d. per bag. This price was intended for sales 
in small quantities, i.e., a maximum of nine bags at a time, and 
where larger quantities were sold, it was intended tha,t the ])rie.e 
should be correspondingly lower. To ensure this, the following sealc^ 
of selling prices was prescribed for agents selling on, behalf of iho 
Board, in accordance with the quantities sold in a batch: — 


Peioe per bag. 


Quantity Sold. 


Not less than 5,000 bags.,.................. 

Less than 5,000, but not less than 500 bags... 

Less than 500, but not less than 100 bags. 

Less than 100, but not less than 50 bags- 

Less than 50, but not less than 25 bags....... 

Less than 25, but not less than 10 bags. 

Less than 10, but not less than 1 bag. .__ 


Grades 2 
and 6. 

Grades 3, 

4, 5 and 7. 

Grade 8. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. .d. 

17 1 

16 11 

16 , 8 

17 3 

17 1 

16 10 . , 

17 5 

17 3 

17 0 

■ 17 7 ‘ 

17 5' 

17 .2 

17 10 

17 8 

17 5 

18 1 

17 n 

17 8 ■ 

18 7 

18 5 

■18 ^2 ■ 


A new principle introduced in this connection was the mainte¬ 
nance of one constant price throughout the season, instead of the 
former practice of making provision for a gradual rise in the price, 
from September onwards to cover storage costs. The Board, as sole 
buyer of producers’ maize, was iu a position to do this, since it paid 
all storage costs and could therefore without any difficulty calculate 
the average expenditure on this item for the season. 

In so far as prices for maize jiroducts were concerned, it was 
necessary to allow certain increases in comparison with the prcivioiis 
season, since manufacturing costs had in the meantime increased 
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to "R certain extent. Tlie following prices were fixed for tlie various 
products: — 


Product. 

Millers. 

1 Distributors. 


s. 'd. 

s. d. 

Pine granulated mealiemeal... 

19 1 

20 7 

Unsifted granulated mealiemeal. 

18 9 

20 3 

Unsifted mealiemeal other than unsifted granulated mealiemeal 

18 .3 

i 19 9 

Sifted crushed maize. 

1 18 ,9 

! 20 .3 

Unsifted crushed maize.. 

i 18 3 

1 19 9 


24 2 

I 25 8 

Meahe rice.... 

1 24 2 

1 25 S 

Maize-germ meal.... 

! 11 6 i 

1 13 0 

Hominy Chop... 

1 10 0 ' 

11 6 

Mealie bran. 

6 2 i 

7 8 


Tlie same conditions wliicii applied in regard to priceSj during 
tke previous seasons^ for example^ in connection witk transport costs, 
sales in small packings, etc., applied tliis season, except that in 
consequence of the 10 per cent, increase in railway rates, a corres¬ 
ponding increase was allowed in the prices of maize transported by 
rail. 

In order to place distrihutors in Natal and the Gape Province, 
with the exception of the Vryburg and Mafeking districts, in the 
same position as those in the rest of the Union, an equalisation levy 
of 7d. per bag was imposed on all maize purchased from producers 
by registered traders in the first-mentioned areas. This sum repre¬ 
sents the difference between the basic figure at which selling prices are 
fixed and the price at which the Board sells wholesale quantities of 
maize. 

In view of the fact that a wholly new principle was introduced 
this season, in that the Board itself acted as the sole buyer of 
producers’ maize in the chief production areas, it was deemed neces¬ 
sary to assign to a small committee, consisting of the Chairman and 
two members of the Board, the duty of assisting the Management in 
the initial stages in the event of conditions arising in the application 
of the new regulations upon which the Manager could not reasonably 
be expected to make decisions on his own responsibility, as well as 
to furnish him with advice. 

One -of the first problems was that of finding accommodation for 
the new season’s maize. There was a carry-over of approximately 
3,000,000 bags from the previous season, the bulb of which was in 
the hands of co-operative societies, although appreciable supplies 
were also in grain elevators. Naturally, both the co-operative 
societies and the Railway Administration were anxious to get rid of 
the old maize so as to be able to clear their storage space to make room 
for the new deliveries. The marketing, on the other hand, as is 
generally the case at the commencement of a new season, was a 
comparatively slow process. 

The crop was concentrated mainly in the western and northern 
Transvaal and parts of the south-western Orange Free State, and, 
moreover, started coming in slightly earlier than usual. Con¬ 
sequently the total quantity of maize which was placed on the market 
was considerably in excess of what it would have been with a total 
output of only about 18 million hags, *had the production been 
distributed over the whole country, in which case producers would, 
on the whole, have retained larger quantities on the farms. 
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Ill order to' ameliorate tlie position in this respect,, _ and having 
regard to the fate whicli befell moist maize stacked in the open 
during the 1943-44 season, plans were devised to find a way out of 
the difficulties. Several expedients were considered, and it was finally 
decided: ^ . 

(a) That all maize under cover be frozen until such time as 
the supplies stacked in the open are disposed of and that the Board 
undertake direct control over the marketing of these supplies, while 
sales hy agents be restricted to small quantities for local consumption; 
and ■ ... 

ih) that arrangements he made to assist the co-operative societies 
in obtaining bueksails from the Department of Defence for coyeiing 
maize stacked in the open, and that, subject to certain conditions, 
the Board should undertake payment of the Land Bank interest on 
such maize. 

Furthermore, it was decided to transport as much of the maize 
stacked in the open as possible to grain elevators with accommodation, 
at the Board’s expense. As an additional measure for expediting idle 
moving of the maize stacked in the open, all traders In the native 
territories, where transport problems frequently present dilficnlties, 
were approached with an offer of additional allotments under permit 
as a reserve for subsequent use should difficulties he experienced in 
obtaining essential supplies in the course of the season, owung to lack 
of transport facilities. 

In addition, special concessions were granted for disposing of the 
remaining old season’s maize which had already been considerably 
damaged by weevils and for which the demand wns poor, since Imyers 
preferred the fresh new season’s maize. Inter alia, prices w^ere slightly 
reduced, and where supplies had to be transported over long distances, 
the Board bore a portion of the railage costs, while the permit 
regulations in respect of the old season’s crop were temporarily 
abolished. 

These measures had the desired effect, and before the end of 
the year, a very small percentage of the maize which had been stacked 
in the open remained unsold, although considerable quantities vstill 
had to be consigned by rail. 

For a while matters progressed without a hitch, but the relief 
was short-lived, for the maize stacked in the open had barely been 
disposed of, when the possibility of a shortage once again demanded 
special attention. ' 

The estimated crop of approximately 18 million bags, which 
more or less corresponded with the final figure, -was concentrated 
mainly in the western and northern Transvaal and parts of the north¬ 
western Orange Free State. In other parts the crops were so poor 
that many farmers did not have sufficient maiz-e for their own use. 
For this reason the deliveries constituted a considerably higher per¬ 
centage of the total yield than would have been the case with a 
generally distributed crop, in view of the fact that in normal years 
producers retain an estimated quantity of about 10 million bag-s for 
their own use. The actual deliveries, which amounted to slightly 
more than 11 million bags, were, however, still considerably higher 
than had been expected, for jvith a carry-over from the previous 
season of more than three million bags, it was expected that a con¬ 
siderable quantity of inaize would be carried over to the follow'ing 
season. Moreover, during a considerable part of the sowing season 
prospects were so good that the general opinion was that there would 
very nearly be a bumper crop, and many a person had already.begun 
to feel uneasy about the problem of disposing of so much maize. 
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■ . Unfortunately, tlie condition progressiyely. deteriorated as tlie 
year 1944 drew to its close, and althongli-even in December, tlie hope 
was still clierislied that tie crop would at least meet the coiiiitiy’s 
requirements, it gradually became evident that the situation would 
by no means be bright. The cycle was completed, and it soon became 
abiiiidantly clear that, whereas the season coinnieiiced with a some¬ 
what troublesome localised surplus problem, it would end with a 
very much more serious general-shortage problem. 

As the supply position, in consequence of the continuous drought, 
became increasingly difficult, a coTrespondiiig increase in the demand 
for maize took place. During the month of December the consump¬ 
tion had already run into one and a half million bags. If this were 
to have continued supplies would have been exhausted long before 
the end of the season, and consequently drastic action was necessary 
■^Hcr-ciirtail consumption in order to ensure supplies for the whole season 
and, in so far as it wms possible, retain a carrry-ov'er, especially 
having regard to the fact that the following season’s crop was also 
expected to be poor. 

Consequently, the first curtailment in the grants under permit 
to consumers was made as from Febimary. Initially only grants in 
respect of stock feed decreased, but later still more drastic curtail¬ 
ments became necessary, and the grants for human consimiption had 
to be reduced as well. In addition, it vras necessary to curtail perinit- 
free sales, while less leniency had to be displayed in dealing with dlie 
large numbers of fresh applications for permits. These methods 
led to some improvement in the position, but nevertheless the carry¬ 
over to the following season was comparatively small if account is 
taken of the fact that once again a poor crop was expected and that 
in view of its being more widely” distributed this time, a proportion¬ 
ately smaller cpiantity of maize would reach the market. 

An additional problem wbich arose in connection with the dis¬ 
tribution of maize, was that of furnishing yellow maize for essential 
purposes. The Board took control over sales only’" late in the season. 
In the meantime agents sold directly, and owing to the short crops 
ill the principal yellow-maize production areas, the supplies were 
inadequate to meet all the demands for the season. As long as the 
agents undertook sales themselves there conld, of course, be no co¬ 
ordination of sales, and early in 1945, after the Board had once again 
taken control over sales, it was found that it would be necessary to take 
special steps to set aside yellow maize, which is so'essential for 
poultry and pig feeding, for this purpose only. This was accom¬ 
plished by the issue of special permits for the purchase of yellow 
maize and the replacement of sales by traders from the Board’s 
supplies against such permits only. Fortunately, this measure had 
, the desired effect. • 

The 1945/46 Season. 

The regulation, by virtue of which the Board, from the beginning 
of the 1944-45 season, acted as sole buyer of producers’ maize in the 
SL. principal prodnction areas was, initially, subject to the under¬ 
standing that the Board wouM abandon it directly it did not prove 
a success. 

Despite the manifold difficulties which weft experienced, this 
regulation was carried out with a fair measure of success and was, in 
fact, the only means which made it at all possible to cope with the 
position which subsequently developed. - Di the absence of this 
regulation, it would have been impossible, in spite of the permit 
system, to regulate distribution on an equitable basis or to ensure 
supplies for tbe whole season. 
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In view of.tlie fact tliat tlie position during 1945-46 was still 

very mncli less favourable tkan during 1944-45, all control was_ again 
vested in tke Mealie Industry Control Board. In addition, it was 
decided that rigkt from tke outset tke Board would undertake all 
sales, except tkose in small quantities for local consumption. 

According to estimates in July, based on tke tkresking results, 
tke crop was placed at 17,870,000 bags. On tke otker kand, the 
carry-over from 1944-45 was rather small, and since tke deliveries 
were expected to be very muck smaller tkan would have been tke case 
with a more or less similar crop in tke aforementioned season, it 
was evident that tke supplies would have to be husbanded from the 
ver^^ outset. Full control was therefore more necessary tkan ever 
before for regulating distribution. 

Prices to producers were fixed at 19s. per bag. Of this amount, 
the Government contributes 2s. 6d. per bag by way of a subsidy, 
making tke basic price, upon which consumers’ prices rest, 16s. 6d. 
per bag, instead of 16s. per bag as in the two previous seasons. There 
was, kow^ever, also an increase in handling and storing costs, due 
mainly to increased labour costs and the expected smaller sales, 
and consequently, tke selling prices had to he proportionally fixed at 
one penny higher per bag’ tkan last season. The Board’s prices 
vary from 17s. 8d. to 19s. 2d. per hag for tke best grades, according 
to the quantity sold. The latter amount also represents tke maxi¬ 
mum selling price in the trade. 

One change which was introduced w^as tke inclusion once again 
of grade 4 maize among tke best grades, as in 1943-44. The price 
for loose maize in quantities of less than 200 lb. was fixed at Id. per 


ISTo change was made as regards tke difference in respect of 
maize crops, and the prices of tke different classes of products w^ere 
therefore fixed as follows : — 


Product. 

Miller’s 
price per 
bag. 

Distributor’s 
price per 
bag. 

Fine f^ranulated mealiemeal..... 

! s. d. 

1 19 8 

s. d. 

21 2 

Unsifted srranulated mealiemeal........ 

19 4 

20 10 

Unsifted mealiemeal ottier than unsifted granulated meaUmeal. 

18 11 

20 5 

Sifted crushed maize........ 

19 5 

20 11 

Unsifted crushed maize..... 

18 11 

20 5 


24 9 

'.26'3'' 

MeaHe rice........ 

24 9 

26 3 

13 3 

Maize-germ meal. 

11 9 

Hominy chop.i*. 

10 3 

11 A 

Mealie bran...... .......... .... 

6 3 

7 9 


Tke eqnilisation levy of purchases by dealers from producers in 
INTatal and tke Cape Province, with the exception of tke Yrybnrg and 
Mafekiiig districts, was fixed at 8d. per bag. 

As has been poiuted out, difficulty had been experienced in regard 
to tke provision of maize, already before Ake season commenced. 
Tke old season’s _ supplies w^ere practically exhausted, and tke 
quantities still available were concentrated in only a few co-operative 
depots. These depots therefore had to meet the entire demand, which 
naturally was no small task; moreover, railway facilities could not 
always be provided with tke necessary speed. 
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Eventually, it once again became necessary to take special steps 
for fiirnisbing adequate supplies for- immediate consumption. An 
appeal was made to producers to expedite early deliveries and, in 
addition, a premium of 6d. per bag was offered on all deliveries up 
to 9 June. It was also announced that agents of tbe Board could, 
•according to tbeir own discretion, take in maize with, a moisture 
content of 15 per cent., subject to a reduction in tbe price in 
accordance with tbe additional moisture content. The prernium was, 
however, paid in respect of such maize too. This measure bad tbe 
desired effect, and the Board was enabled to procure the necessary 
supplies in good time. 

Another problem which arose was that of transporting those 
supplies which had been delivered by producers, to the mills, without 
delay, in order that the latter could be kept going. Delays had 
occurred owing to the fact that the Board did not have immediate 
supplies available, w^hen required. Consequently, arrangements were 
made enabling millers, subject to previoxis approval by the Board, 
to take over maize directly from agents who had supplied them in the 
past, and the parties concerned made their own arrangements in 
regard to payment for the quantities .delivered. 

Notwithstanding the short crop, the accumulation early in the 
season at certain points of larger quantities of maize than could he 
placed under cover gave rise to a problem, but this time it caused no 
anxiety, for the Board was in a position through direct control to 
make timely arrangements for bringing the surplus maize into dis- 
tribution. Provision had, however, to be made for bucksails to cover 
the maize stacked in the open for the time being, until such time as 
it could be moved. 

In order to supplement the available quantities of maize, 
strenuous efforts were made long before the beginning of the season 
to import maize. Although importation took place, it was by no 
means on the scale warranted. The supplies available in the adjacent 
territories are small. Nevertheless, approximately 600,000 bags were 
obtained, 250,000 from Kenya. The big problem is the small crop 
in the Argentine and the difficulties in the way of making suitable 
arrangements for importation from that countiy. Efforts at in¬ 
creased importation are being vigorously pursued. 

In view of the supply position, further drastic. changes in the 
rationing system were unavoidable. In so far as it was possible, 
it was endeavoured to introduce the curtailments by degrees and to 
warn consumers in advance, but nevertheless the latter felt the 
restrictions keenly, coming as they did just when their maize require¬ 
ment’s had increased so appreciably, owing to the prevailing drought 
conditions. 

Reductions w^ere made not only in respect of quantities made 
available for stock feed and manufacturing purposes, but also in 
respect of the allocations for human consumption. In this con¬ 
nection, special account must be taken of the large populations in 
the native territories for whom maize constitutes the staple, if not 
the only, food. It is in this respect that the rationing system 
presents the greatest difficulties. The natives can purchase sufficient 
supplies to meet their needs, without a permit, but it is impossible to 
determine accurately the actual ultimate destiny of supplies allocated 
to the trade for this purpose, with the result that illicit selling of 
supplies probably frequently takes place, making it impossible for the 
natives to obtain sufficient quantities to satisfy their requirements. 

Steps have been taken, however, to establish local committees in 
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tile principal native territories, to regulate tlie distribution of the 
available supplies among dealers and to supervise the sale thereof. 
Previously, tiiere was already a general committee in existence for 
the Transkei as a whole, and a number of regional committees have 
now also been established in the Ciskei and Ziiluland, while it is 
intended to establish similar committees in the northern Transvaal 
native territories. A striking feature is that in many cases some of 
the committees recommend smaller allocations than had previously 
been granted by the Board. , 

Further measures for curtailing consumption consist of a reduc¬ 
tion of permit-free puinhases in the larger nrban areas where other 
foodstuffs which can be substituted for maize are more easily, obtain¬ 
able and a prohibition on the manufacture of sifted mealiemeal, 
samp and mealie rice. The prohibition on the latter two products is 
also calculated to curtail consumption in the case of persons who are 
in a position to obtain other foodstuffs, since these products are 
consumed mainlj- by Europeans and perhaps in a lesser degree by 
non-Europeans-in urban areas. 

Earl 3 ' rains, judicious distribution and increased importation are 
necessar^^ to prevent a serious maize crisis. 

Kaffir Corn. 

During the 1944-45 season an exceptionally good kaffir-coni crop 
was harvested. Consequently, the price to the producer wns oom- 
paratively low initially, and representations w’-ere made to the 
authorities from several quarters urging that steps be taken to control 
the position and fix prices. In due course a minimum price of 16s. 
per bag was fixed. As producers sold their crop, however, prices 
evinced an upward trend, rising ultimately to apx>roximately 25s; in 
fact, -on occasion up .to 2Ts. per-bag was paid. At this, stage a 
maximum price of 22 s 6 d. per bag was fiixed. 

Another extraordinary feature was that, notwithstanding the 
exceptionally good crop, there was almost no kaffir corn at the end 
cf the season. In addition, the prospects for 194546 were poor, and 
in these circumstanees, the Department sug'gested that the Mealie 
Iiidustiw Control Board take control over this product as well. 

Th Board signified its willingness, and since the new^ season 
was alreadi’" close at hand, it immediately’; appointed a committee from 
among its members to investigate the position and make recom¬ 
mendations in regard to the sj^stem of control and cognate matters. 
On receipt of the report of the committee^ the Board deeded on the 
system of control and prices. 

Although the necessary control measures ivere announced in the 
(jovernment Gazette on 30 April, the Board could not assume control 
immediately. Agents had to he appointed to take in kaffir corn 
from producers, and arrangements had to be made in comuMdion 
with the importation and application of a permit system in respect 
of the distribution of supplies. This naturally called for 
additional labour, and consequently, it was not before'the beginnino- 
of June that control was actually commenced. ^ 

According to the first preliminary estimate, the crop amounted 
to about 960,000 bags, hut subsequent estimates pointed to a gradual 
decrease in this quantity until at the time of the last estimate 
the crop amounted to only about 600,000 bags. On the basis of 
sales m previous 3 ’ears it wms calculated that of this ciuantitv 
between 300,000 and 400,000 bags would be delivered to agents of 
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tlie Board, and allocations for varioiis purposes were provisionally 
determined on tMs' basis. 

Tbe computation of allocations was based on the premise that 
the first essential was to meet the full requirements for seed and the 
manufacture of infant foods, applications for malt being second on 
the priority list. The requirements in respect of infant foods are 
not big, amounting to only a few thousand hags per annum, and 
consecpiently these made little difference to the quantity which 
remains available for other purposes. 

Applications for seed are expected mainlj?- from the native 
territories where there was practically no crop last season. 
Arrangements have, however, been made for storing 10,000 bags 
ill the grain elevator at Klerksdorp, from where requirements will 
be drawn. Should these stocks not be completely taken up, it will 
always be possible to dispose of them without any difficulty to malt 
manufactures. 

The biggest demand for kaffir corn is, of course, for the 
manufacture of malt, and since there are by no means suffi.cient 
stocks to meet the demand for this purpose, it was deemed necessary 
to caiTjr out the distribution of the supplies available for this purpose 
on a priority rating. Consequently, the first to be considered are the 
requirements of the big employers and municipalities which have 
opened beer halls, and in these cases the allocations granted were 
equivalent to 45 per cent, of their average consumption in the past. 
In other cases, i.e., for distribution to private buyers, the allocation 
is 20 per cent in areas where there are no municipal beer halls, and 
5 per cent, where such beer halls do exist. 

With regard to allocations to malt manufactures, a quantity 
of kaffir corn ecpiivalent to the average monthly sales during the 
previous tw^elve months was granted initially. Subsequently, 
however, the allocations were reduced and the position at present 
is that replacements are allowed only in respect of sales against 
permits, and in such cases only up to a maximum of 50 per cent, of 
the former average sales of the manufacturer concerned, subject to 
a subsidiary allocation of 5 per cent, to compensate for a loss of 
weight in the manufacture of malt. 

Originally permit-free sales of kaffir corn and malt up to a 
maximum of 200 lb. per month, were allowed to any person, but 
subsequently, in vie^w of the supply position, sales were reduced to 
50 lb. in the case of kaffir corn and 25 lb. in the case of malt. 

For the rest, supplies are granted only for the manufacture of 
meal and breakfast foods on the basis of 20 per cent, of the average 
sales during the previous year. The permit system originally 
instituted wuis abolished in this respect, on the imderstanding* that 
manufacturers distribute their supplies on a more or less uniform 
basis among all their customers. 

The above arrangements were made on the assumption that 
between 300,000 and 400,000 bags would be placed on the market. 
This expectation was, how'ever, not realized, since np to the end of 
August, when by far the majority of producers had presumably 
already completed their deliveries, the total receipts by the Board^s 
agents were only about 110,000 bags. T|Jh.ere will probably be 
further deliveries, hut these are not likely to amount to more than 
approximately 50,000 bags. 

It is difficult to explain this phenomenon, but perhaps it can 
be ascribed to the fact that producers are, under present conditions, 
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ratlier reluctant to disDOse of all their haffir corn ^ and consequently 
retain more on the farm. .On the other hand, this cannot possibly 
be the sole reason, and it would appear as if there is some truth 
in the frequently repeated allegation that illicit purchases take 
place on a large scale. 

The endeaTOurs to import supplies were also not successful, 
adthoiigh certain quantities could be procured. In these circum- 
stances, the imposition of further restrictions on consumption will 
be essential in order to tide over the season. It will be necessary 
to set aside certain stocks for seed purposes, and, of conrse, supplies 
for breakfast and infant foods cannot be held back, but it is 
intended, as from October, to make allocations for the maiiiifacture 
of malt only and simultaneonsly to prohibit sales without permits 
altogether, while permits will then be issued only to big employers 
and municipal beer halls. 

In making kaffir corn malt available as from October to big 
employers and licenced beer halls only, the Government was 
actuated by two factors. The first and principal consideration is 
the prevention of social dissatisfaction in areas where there are large 
concentrations of native employees, as on the gold and coal mines, 
oil sugar plantations, in cement factories and in the municipal 
areas of the larger cities. Over a period of years natives in these 
areas have grown accustomed to their kaffir beer, and its total 
wnthdravral will give rise to serious dissatisfaction. Secondly, in 
view of the scarcity, malt manufacturers started turning their 
attention to the possibility of utilizing other cereals for the making 
of malt for kaffir beer. A large number of cereals such as nyati 
{kaffir millet), millet, rapoko and buckwheat have been found to be 
suitable for the purpose, and all available supplies were purchased 
hy the manufacturers. Furthermore, efforts are being made to 
import some of these products for malt-manufacturing purposes, 
and already import permits for about 45,000 bags of nyati have 
been issued. The malt manufactured from these products is not 
controlled and can, therefore, be used in the place of kaffir-corn 
malt. For the time being, it is proposed to place only the 
manufacture of these products under control and to leave the sale 
thereof completely imcontrolled. If with the passage of time, the 
available stocks of kaffir-corn malt appear inadequate for supplying 
employers and municipal beer halls, steps could perhaps be taken 
to reserve a portion of the other types of malt for that purpose. 

The unexpectedly small deliveries by producers in comparison 
with the estimated crop, and the consequent considerable decrease 
in the sales of the malt manufacturers, necessitated a revision of the 
prices of malt. These prices are based on calculations of actual 
costs with an allowance for the expected smaller sales as compared 
with those of normal years. 

Wheat. 

The 1.944-45 crop proved to be even poorer than indicated by 
the final estimate. This estimate placed the crop at 4,220,000 bags, 
while according to the threshing-machine returns received by the 
Wheat Board, it is only 3,373,430 bags. The crop is, theinfore, 
two million bags less than that of 1943-44 and three million ba<^s 
less than that of 1942-45. As reflected by the threshino* figures 
Mow, the crop of the Cape Province is reasonablv constant'^ the 
decline being particularly striking in the Free State, where last 
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'season’s crop amounted to only^ approximately 10 per cent, of the 
buinper crop of 1942-43. The TransYaal crop was also disappointing. 


Province. 

Season, 1942/43. 

Season, 1943/44. 

Season, 1944/45. 

Cape Province. 

Transvaal..'.. ... 

Orange Free State.. 

Natal.... 

2,797,027 

774,851 

2,585,307 

989 

* 2,707,463 

842,956 
1,784,638 

837 , 

2,626,0.56 

483,969 

263,332 

,33 

6,158,174 

5,335,894 

3,373,430 


1 , 1 


The extremely disappointing crop in the Orange Free State 
must be ascribed to the exceedingly, dry autumn and winter in which 
Yeiy little wheat was sown, and to plant lice which considerably 
damaged such wheat as wms on the lands. The poor Transvaal crop 
is due mainly to untimelj^ frost and cold winds which caught a 
large percentage of wheat in the critical tlownring stage, with the 
result that the yield was particularly poor. 

The difficulties experienced in making good through importation 
the quantit}" of w'heat recjuired for supplenieiiting the difference 
between' local consumption and production, wars considerabty 
aggravated by the short crop. In view of the poor crop and the 
great difficulty experienced in obtaining shipping for the imports, it 
was impossible to relax the measures for husbanding wheat (such 
as the use of a standard loaf etc.); on the contrary, efforts had to 
be made to effect further economies. On the recoinmendatioii of 
the Wheat Industry Control Board, it was decided as from 1 
January 1945, to withdraw the limited quantity of domestic flour 
and self-raising flour which had formerly been supplied to the piihlic. 
Only persons suffering from serious stomach ailments and to whom 
the necessary coupons have been issued by the Wheat Industry 
Control Board, are entitled to 10 lb. of flonr per month. It is 
estimated that these measures entail a saving of approximately 
170,000 hags of wheat per annum. 

It was decided to import 80,000 tons (896,000 bags) of wheat. 
Efforts -were made to obtain the entire quantity from Canada, but 
* owing to insuperable difficulties in connection with obtaming the 
necessary shipping half the quantity (40,000 tons) was imported 
from the Argentine in boats of the vSouth ilfrican Railways and 
Harbours, When, snbsequently, it became evident from the 
threshing returns and the purchases of wheat, that still more wheat 
was required, it was decided to import a further 20,000 tons 
(224,000 hags.) froin Canada, bringing the total up to 1,120,000 
bags. If the 80,000 hags obtained from Australia are added, the 
grand total is 1,200,000. 

Owing to the fact that in consequence of a serious drought, 
Australia had a very poor wffieat crop, the ITiiion was advised in 
October 1944 that Australia could not supply any wheat. Conse¬ 
quently, during the past twelve months, only three shiploads with 
a total of 81,162 bags entered the Union from Australia. This 
wheat represented purchases made some months earlier ‘for 
subsequent shipping. 

The shipping position was so difficult at the beginning of 1945 
that wheat could he imported only at the expense of other commo¬ 
dities. The difficulties were aggravated* by the fact that all 
arrangements had already been made for importing the wheat 
from xiustralia. It thus became necessary to alter the arrangements. 
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Tlie Tesult was tliat, the'first' wheat from the Argentine and Canada 
did not reach the country before the end of June. The fact that 
the wheat arrived so late, in turn created fresh problems for the 
Board in regard to the distribution of local and imported wheat. 
Distribution had to be carried out in such a manner as to effect an 
equitable division in respect of differences in quality and to obviate 
as far as possible unnecessary transport to and fro. 

This was made possible only by the special reserve of over a 
iiiillioii bag's wEicb had been bnilt up in the form of a carry-rOver. 
The importance of a reserve was once again abundantly proved, 
since it made proper distribution possible; moreover, in view of this 
reserve, it was also possible not only to tide the country over the past 
season until the imported wheat arrived, but also to meet a p)ortion 
of our bread requirements for the year. The difficulties attached to 
obtaining shipping space for 1,200,000 bags were big enough, and 
it is hardly necessary to point out how much-more serious they 
would have been and what sacrifices would have been required 
if it had been necessary to import double the quantity which have 
been the case if the reserve had not been available. 

All the difficulties were, however, surmounted and the distribu¬ 
tion of the wheat was carried out wuthout a hitch. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasize that this was rendered possible only by the 
fact that the full control of all supplies, local as w^ell as imported, 
was in the hands of the Wheat Industry Control Board, which could 
carry out the distribution according to a previously devised elastic 
plan. 

The effect of the serious shortage of maize made itself felt on 
the consumption of wheat. Already in 1943, it was evident that 
the shortage of maize and mealiemeal had led to an increase not 
only in the consumption of wheat meal, but also in that of bread. 
Although the maize ration was not severely curtailed before August, 
a perceptible increase in the consumption of wheat (released for 
human consumption only) was noticeable from June onwards. There is 
every indication that a record quantity of wheat will be milled. 

The adverse effect of the shortage of fertilizer on the pioduction 
of wheat and the declme in the output per morgen with the 
consequent increased production costs, are well-known facts. For' 
the 1944-4f5 season wheat ■ producers obtained about half their 
requirements. In order to encourage the production of wheat and 
also with a view to discouraging the cultivation of other cereals such 
as oats (which can do with less fertilizer) at the expense of wheat, 
the Government, on the recomintodation of the Wheat Industry 
Control Board, already in March 1944 announced the prices of 
33s. 6d. per hag for class A grade I, 36s. per bag for class B grade 
I (other classes and grades in proportion). Subsequently, in 
October 1944, the prices were fixed by the Wheat Industry Control 
Board on this basis. The prices are calculated on the basis suggested 
by the Wheat Commission, amended to make provision for the rise 
in the prices of the different items making up production costs 
and for the estimated decrease in the average output from 7 to 6 
bags per morgen, in consequence of the shortage of fertilizer. 

In order to assist producers in certain areas in the north-eastern 
Cape Province, in the Orange Free State and in the Transvaal, where 
a short crop was obtained as a result of unfavourable weather condi¬ 
tions, the Government •inaugurated a loan scheme under which 
wheat producers who could not afford to purchase their seed, require¬ 
ments could obtain wheat and ’fertilizer on credit. The loan 
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aiiiomitecr to a maximum ■ of ■'£45 per applicant in respect of seed 
wteat, and a maximnni of £10 in respect of fertilizer. 

The scheme was applied in the following* magisterial districts, . 


viz : — 

North-eastern Cape ProA^ince. 8 districts. 

Orange Free State. 19 districts. 

Transvaal....... 5 districts. 

• Total.... 32 districts. 


A total of 11,495 bags of wheat was issued to 1,009 producers. ' 

The Government decided to continue its policy of subsidizing 
the price of bread. It was decided, however, to raise the retail 
price of delivered bread as from 1 ISTovember 1945, by M., viz. from 
6M. to Td. per 24b. loaf. As a result of this step the standard loaf 
was for the first time retailed at the pre-war selling prices of white 
and also brown bread. It should be pointed out that although the 
price paid to producers for wheat duriug** the past year was the same 
as that of the previous year, the margin for millers and bakers was 
smaller in consequence of increased wages and the increased costs of 
instruments of production. To enable bakers to sell bread at this 
price, unsifted meal Ho 1 had to be available to them at 40s. 6d. per 
200 lb. (wholesale price). Millers, in turn, Conld sell meal at this 
price only if they could purchase their wheat at 30s. 5d. (Class B 
grade one in bags—other classes and grades in proportion). The 
difference between the price of 30s. 6d. and the producers^ price of 
36s. was made good by a subsidy of 5s. 7d. per bag. The Wheat 
Board contributed 9d. per Fag out of its current levy fund, while 
the balance was paid by the Government. 

In so far as the coming crop (1945-46) is concerned, it was 
decided, on the recommendation of the Wheat Board, to continue 
with the policy of announcing wheat prices in advance. It was there¬ 
fore announced in April 1945, that the price, as compared with that 
of the previous season would be raised by Is. 6,d. per bag, to 38s. in 
respect of Class A, grade one, and 37s. 6d. for Class B, grade one 
(in bags), the prices of the other classes and gx'ades to be in proportion. 
As was the case in the past, the price was fixed on the basis laid 
-down by the Wheat Commission, account having been taken of the 
decrease in the average yield per morgen i.e. from 7 to 6 bags and to 
the increase in the individual cost items as reflected by official 
..statistics. 

It would appear that the country is experiencing a period of 
poor crops. 'While the fertilizer shortage is a causative factor, there 
is no doubt that the poor crops are due mainly to unfavourable 
climatic conditions. Although it is too early to make an estimate as 
yet, the coming crop will definitely be poor again. Curiously enough, 
this is due in the south-western Cape Province to excessive, and in the 
northern Cape Province, Free State and certain parts of the Transvaal 
to a lack of rain. In the south-western Cape Province, particularly^ 
in the Swartland area, excessive rains have already caused conside¬ 
rable damage. In the north-eastern Cape Province and the Orange 
Free State, very little wheat was sown, owing to the inadequate rains 
in autumn and early winter, and such wheat as was sown, was 
adversely affected by the exceptionally dry winter. In the Transvaal 
the wheat under irrigation is, generally speaking, promising, but 
crops on dryland and under iirrigaiion in the Horthern Transvaal are 
very poor. 
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Since estimates are not available either for tbe coming* crop cu 
in regard to tlie efiect of the maize shortage -on the coiisniuptioii^ of 
wheat.' it is impossible to calculate the quantities of wheat which 
must be imported during 1946. There is no doubt, however, that 
on the one hand the crop will be poor and, on the other, consuiiiption 
will be high. Moreover, the reserve of wheat is also no longer on 
hand, since it was utilized to assist in making good the shortage 
during the past year.^ It is already clear on the basis of the standard 
loaf, that at least 2,000,000 bap’s wdll have to be imported. The 
position was investigated as earh^ as June, with_ a view to making 
raiiy arrangements. Although the quantit^^ to be imported is so hw'ge 
as to eclipse all previous imports, there is nevertheless a mj of light 
ill that an improvement is expected in the shipping position. Since, 
however, the reversion to white bread will require about^ 1| million 
bags of wheat over and above the abovemeiitioned 2 million bags, 
the enormous shipping requirements necessitated by such a large-scale 
iiiiportation w’ouid have to be almost doubled, and the country will 
therefore remain without white bread for another year. 

Other Winter Cereals. 

In terms of Proclamation No. 284 of 6 November 1942, as 
amended by Proclamation No. 209 of 15 October 1943 and 63 of 24 
March 1944, the control over winter cereals (barley, oats and rye) 
was continued during the past season. Producers are prohibited from 
selling barley, oats and rye to any person other than the A¥heat 
Industry Control Board. The regulations empower the Ministei’ to 
fix the grades and the buying and selling prices of the abovementioiied 
cereals. The Minister also fixes the grades of rye flour, rye meal, rye 
bran and rye bread. The prices of rye flour, rye meal, rye bran and 
rye bread are fixed by the Wheat Industry Control Board subject to 
the, Minister A approval. 

The grades of barley, oats, rye, rye flour, rye meal, rye bran and 
rye bread were prescribed by Government Notice No. 2377 of 20 
November 1942 as amended by Government Notices Nos, 1905 of 15 
October 1943 and 1776 of 27 October 1944. The buying and selling 
prices of barley, oats and rye were fixed as from 1 November 1944 by 
Government Notice No. 1816 of 27 October 1944, as amended by 
Goveimment Notice No. 726 of 30 April 1945. The prices of rye 
flour, rye^meal, rye bran and rye bread were fixed by Government 
Notice No. 1818 of 27 October 1944. The manufacture and sale -of 
rye flour and rye meal, except under a permit issued [>y the Wheat ^ 
Industry Control Board, wms prohibited by the Food Controller iiT"" 
terms of Government Notice No. 488 of 24 March 1944. 

Oat hay is not controlled, except that maximum prices were 
fixed by the Price Controller. 

On the recommendation of the Wheat Industry Control Beard the 
Government, announced the. prices for winter cereals for the coming 
season (1945-46) in April 1945. The prices of malt and barley-wheat 
remain the same, that of feed barley and feed oats have been deduced 
and those of rye increased. Details are given below: — 

Barley. 

The purchasing prices (producers) for the 1944-45 season were 
as follows:-— 

Glass A, first grade (six-row malt barley)... 21s, Od. per bag of 150 lb. net. 

Class B, first grade (two-row malt barley).. 20s. Od. per bag of 150 lb* net! 

Class C, first grade (feed barley)..,...,.... 15s. 6d. per bag of 150 tb. net. 

Class D, first grade (barley-wheat).....22s. 6d. per bag of 150 lb. net. 
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Tlie’ prices of the lower grades of the rewspective classes were 
fixed in proportion. The basic selling prices were the aboYeiiieiitioiied 
increased by Td. per bag- in the case of Classes A, B and C (of which 
5d. coTered the agents commission and 2d. that of the Wheat 
Industry Control Board), and 9d. per bag in the case of Class D 
(of which 6cl. went to the agent and 3d. to the Wheat Industry 
Control Board). To cover storage costs, the prices were raised by 
3d. per bag per month as from 1 April. ^ 

In view of the fact that there were considerable supplies of feed 
barley, and since it appeared that the price of feed barley in 
comparison with that maize for feeding purposes was too high, the 
Government decided to decrease the ‘ selling price of feed barley 
(Class-C) for use as stock feed by Is. 7d. per bag (16s. Id. plus 6d. 
storage costs) to 15s. per bag for Grrade 1 (lower grades in proportion) 
as from 1 May 1945. This difference is subsidized by the Goveninient 
on the imderstaiiding that when the producers’ price is decreased 
during the coming season, the selling price of Class C barley for 
purposes other than for feeds and seed, will not be decreased. The 
profit accruing will be utilized to compensate for the subsidy. 

The following quantities of barley were purchased (A, B and C 
bags of 150 lb., D bags of 200 lb.): — 

Class A .. ... . 140,850 

Class B. .... 25,938 

Class C.^.■. 281,220 

Class D .. ... 905 


448,913 


The quantities of barley of Classes A, B and II Avere insufficient 
for the requirements in resjmct of : — 

(a) Seed; » 

(5) beer-brewing; 

(c) malt and yeast. 

Coiisequentlj’', it was decided to supply the full seed requireiBents, 
and to distribute the remaining Classes A and B between beer and 
yeast. The balance of the requirements for the latter purposes would 
be met out of Class C. For tbe making of pearl barley only Class 
C was sold. The same applies in respect of stock feed. 

The production of Class, D could not meet seed requirements, 
and this class Avas, therefore, sold for this purpose only. The shortage 
of Classes A and B are reflected by the foiloAAung Table: — 


Purpose. 

Beqnirements. 

Sold, Classes, 

1 A arid B. 

Sold, Class C 

• Beer-brewing.. i 

i 184,843 

139,008 

45,745 

Yeast and Malt.'. i 

20,114 

17,269 ■ 

2,84^ 


Up to 31 August, the following quantities barley Avere sold 
(bags)— 

.Seed . 29,071 

Beer-brewing. 184,843 

Yeast and malt. 20,114 

Pearl Barley. ... 34,093 

Feed.... 185,456 , 
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Of the 185,456 lags sM'lor feed, 134,500 bags ■were disposed 
of from 1 May 1945 (when-the price was decreased). The increased 
purchases iniist be ascribed'partly to the. decrease in price, but mainly 
to the shortage of maize and The cnrtailmeiit of maize rations^, as well 
as to the drought in certain parts of the country. Below are the 
purchases of barley during»’the past three seasons :t— 


ProTince. 

Season, 1942/43. 

Season, 1943/44. 

Season, 1944/45 

Cape Province..... 

Orange Free iSta,t;e.. . ,; 

1 ‘ 205,870'* 

... 1275 

285,318 

1 785 

426,107 

436 

21,370' 

Transvaal.,.•.. '' 

26'382 

35’l53 


.Total..'. 

- 223,526 ; 

322,256 I 

448,913 


The big expansion in the production of barley is clearly reflected 
by the above figures* Then there is the increase in the production 
of feed barlej^, more particularly in the wheat area of the south¬ 
western Cape Province. There is no doubt that, hut for the maize 
shortage, there would have been a surplus of feed barley this year. 
Since the price of' feed barley was too high in relation to that of 
maize, and having regard, also, to the large increase in the production 
of this class, the Gfovernment decided, on the recommendation of 
the Wheat Industry Control Board, that as from tlie 1945-46 season 
the producers’ price of feed barley (Class C) would he decreased from 
15s. 6d. to 12s. Id. per bag. 

The prices of malt barley (Classes A and B) and Class D 
(barley-wheat) remain unchanged. 


Oats. 

The purcbasing prices of oats were tbe same as those of the 
prerious season, viz: — 

Class A, grade one: 16s. per bag of 150 lb. 

Class B, grade one: 15s. 6d. per bag of 150 lb. 

Tbe prices of tbe lower grades were fixed in proportion. 

selling price was raised by Is. 5d. per bag, i.e. to 
Its. Pd. and 16s. lid. respectively. Of this, 5d. covered tbe agent’s 
commission and 2d. tbat of tbe Board. Tbe remaining lOd was 
imposed to cover tbe loss entailed by tbe storage of tbe 252,000 bags 
earned over from tbe previous season (1943-44). 

For tbe same reasons as in tbe case of feed barley, it was decided 
to decrease tbe price of oats for animal feeds as from 1 May 1945 by 
~s. od. per bag, ^ 15s. 6d. and ISs. for grade one of Classes A and 
B respectively Tbe prices of tbe other grades were lowered in 
proportion. Tbe loss will be made good in tbe same way as in tbe 
case of barley. 

(bao-s^S'TsVlb following quantities of oats were purchased 

4 . 399,481 

®. 563,7-55 

963 236 

Carry-over from the 1943-44 season ... 252’880 

Total available 1^16,116 bags. 
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Tip to 31 August 1945, tlie following quantities of oats were sold 


(bags of 150 lb.):— ' 

Seed.. ... ... .'.'t.■ 159,633 

■ Breakfast foods ... ... .. 329,486 

Feeds ... ... ... 418,352 


■Total 907,471 bags. 


Tbe carry-over at tbe end of tlie season (31 October) is expected 
to be approximately^ 280,000 bags. 

Of tbe quantity sold for feeds 305,000 bags were disposed of 
from 1 May 1945 when the price reduction came into force. But 
in this case, too there is no doubt that the increased sales are due 
mainly’ to the serious drought prevailing in certain parts of the 
country and to the curtailment of maize rations. 

It has been pointed out above that the shortage of oats was 
changed into a surplus. A total of 252,880 bags was carried over 
from the 1943-44 to the 1944-45 season, and this in spite of the 
fact that rationing was lifted during the 1943-44 season, when it 
appeared that supplies of oats were adequate. This pheiiomenoii must 
be ascribed to tbe enormous increase in tbe production as is reflected 
by^ the following figures: — 


1 

! 

Province. ' | 

1 

Purchases 

1942/43. 

(bags). 

Purchases 

1943/44. 

. (hags). 

i 

Purchases 

1944/45. 

1 (hags). 

Cape Province.. 

Orange Free State.. 

Transvaal. 

307,315 

165,633 

53,602 

1 297,405 i 

I 497,645 

103,369 1 

! 619,542 

1 273,718 

69,976 

Total.. 

1 526,550 1 

f- - . .. 

898,419 

1-- , ■ 

963,236 






It should he borne in mind that the Orange Free State experien¬ 
ced an exceedingly imfavourahle season, and had it not been for the 
serious drought which prevailed in that province during the autumn 
and winter of 1944, purchases in this province alone would have 
exceeded 1,000,000 bags during the 1944-45 season. The increase 
is attributable partly to the fertilizer shortage and partly to the 
fact that the price for oats was more profitable than that of wheat. 
Indeed, the expansion in the production of oats took place at the 
expense of wheat. Moreover, it appeared that the price of oats, like 
that of feed barley, was too; high in relation to the price of maize 
for stock feeds. In view of the above, it w’as decided to decrease the 
producers’ price of oats as from the 1945-46 season in order to bring 
it into proportion with that of maize. 

In April, prices in respect of this product w’ere also announced 
in advance, viz., that the prices to the producer for the 1945-46 season 
would be 13s. Id. and 12s. 7d. for grade one of Classes A and B 
respectively, and the prices of the other grades in proportion. 

■ Rye..', 

, The purchasing price was the same as for the previous two years, 
ydz,, 23s. 6d. per hag of 200 lb.—the prices of the lower grades being 
in proportion.^ The selling price was 9d. per bag higher (6d. for the 
agent’s cominision and 3di to the Wheiit ^Industry Control Board). 
The price was increased by 3d. per bsLg/Jier’ month as from 1 April, to 
cover storage costs. ' - ' -in: * re \ c • , • ' ' 
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The prices of rye flour and rye meal in wholesale quantities were 
fixed at 43s. 5d. and 38s. Id. per bag of 200 lb. respectively, the 
prices of smaller packings and retail quantities having been fixed in 
proportion. 

The minimum (wholesale) and maximuin (retail) prices of first- 
grade rye bread, were Td. and SJd. per 2 Ib.-loaf respectively ; and for 
second-grade rye bread, 6^d. and T|d. respectively. 

Rye is used for the following purposes :-— 

(а) As seed for rye production and winter grazing; 

(б) in the form of rye flour for industrial purposes, as in the 
manufacture of matches, the manufacture of paste for boob-binding, 
and the making of cardboard and paper containers; 

(c) ill the form of rye flour and rye meal for rye bread and con¬ 
fectionery, and 

[d) as an animal feed. 

It was decided to supply all seed and industrial requirements 
fully and to distribute the balance among bakers against a permit 
under a quota system, with a view to supplementing the wheat shor¬ 
tage, Only undergrade rye wms sold as animal feed. 

During the season, 136,858 bags of rye were purchased, as against 
187,299 bags the previous year. The decrease is due mainly to the 
small crop produced in the Orange Free State, as a result of the 
drought. • 

In conjunction vdth the carry-over of 15,983 bags, there was 
therefore a quantity of 152,841 bags available for sale. 


IJp to 31 August 1945 rye sales were as follows: 

Seed ... ^..■ ... .. 18,413 

Milled for industrial purposes, 
bread and confectionery ... ... ... 124,252 

xiiiimal feed ... . . 9,966 


Total ... ... ... 152,631 


It was also decided to announce in advance the prices of rye for 
the coming season (1945-46), and to raise the producers^ price by 
Is 6d. per bag (the same increase as in the case of wheat). The 
present demand for rye for bread and confectionery is ascribable tp^ 
the demand for a substitute for the standard loaf, and in the case of 
confectioneiy, for the greater part, to the limited quotas of sifted 
wheat meal received by bakers. As soon as white wheat bread is 
once again available, the demand for these purposes will largely fall 
aw’ay, and rye will once again, as in the past, be utilizecl chiefly 
as an animal feed in competition with maize. The prevailiiig price 
is too high to allow of this at present, since rye has approximately 
the same value as maize for feeding purposes. It is essential that 
these facts he brought to the notice of producers, who should be 
warned that the coming season will probably be the last during 
which they can expect the present price for rye, and that after this 
the^ price will have to he decreased to approximately that of maize. 
This fact was stressed when the prices of rye were announced in 
April, 1945. 

Meat^ 

Since February 1945 the position with regard to the supply of 
slaughter stock to the controlled areas, especially in respect of cattle, 
has improved appreciably in comparison with the position during the 
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previous few moiitlis. This is largely due to the fact that by that 
time producers understood the operation and advantages of the Meat 
Scheme better. In fact, the supply increased to such an extent that 
at times it exceeded the quota requirements of the ■ controlled areas; 

• This position was further influenced by the serious drought, 
which caused a steady increase in the demand for permits. In the 
producers’ own interest, it ultimately became necessary to refuse 
permits in some cases notwithstanding the fact that slaughterings 
were in full swing in all controlled areas in order that supplies could 
be kept for storage purposes and distribution among the public. 
Applications for permits from drought-stricken areas were accorded 
preference. 

. The price structure of slaughter stock for the 1945-46 season was 
fixed in the light of the experience gained during the previous year, 
mainly with the object of stabilising the industry and of endeavour¬ 
ing, in so far as possible, to ensure a regular siippl^^ of slaughter stock 
to the market. These are essential requisites to the success of the 
meat scheme, particularly in view of the fact that it is designed to 
be a long-term scheme. 

Cattle .—During the 1944-45 season it became manifest that: — 

ia) The price margin between the grades ought to be smaller; 

(6) the price margin between the diflerent controlled centres 
should he modified; and 

(c) it is essential to make provision for a seasonal price which 
would he higher during the months wdieii the natural grazing is 
scarce, or poor, and low^er when the natural grazing is plentiful and 
good. 

These amendments were deemed necessary to encourage 
producers to make provision for fodder for the months during which 
the natural grazing is insutficient for finishing their cattle. 

With regard to the price margin between the different grades, 
it was found that a better price relationship would be obtained if 
the price margin between Super and Prime, Prime and Grade I, 
Grade I and Grade II, Grade II and Grade III, and Grade III and 
Grade lY, W'ere 9s.., 8s., 7s., 7s. and 14s. per 100 lb. respectively, 
instead of 8s., 9s., 7s. 6d,, 8s. and 13s. respectively as was the case 
during the previous season under the Meat Scheme. The effect of 
these amendments on prices in the basic control centres for the 
various grades is reflected h^^ the following comparison between the 
basic prices for 1944-45 and the modification introduced, 



Super. 

i 

Prime. 

■ 

Grade 

I. 

Grade 

11. 

Grade ! 
III.' " 

Grade 

IV. 


s. 

4- 

s. d. 

s. d. , 1 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. ' 

Basic 1944/45 prices per 100 lb.. 

69 

6 

61 6 

52 6 1 

45 0 

37 0 

'.24: 

Afier introduction of modifications 

69 

6 

60 6 

52' 6, 

45 6 

38 6 

■24 ,b; 


The amended price basis for 1945-46 was announced on 7th May 
1945. 

It is evident that w-ith the application of the amended inter- 
grade price margin, the price relationship between Grades II, III, 
and lY and specially Grade III has been improved, as compared with 
last year’s prices of the other grades. This is to the advantage of 
producers in general, since more than half the cattle slaughtered 
last year were graded as Grade I, II and III. 
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FurtliermpTej; it was found that a more'regular supply of cattle 
to the controlled centres .pould he ensured by an amendment of the 
price margins between the controlled centres. Consequently, a price 
margin of 3s. was assigned for 1945-46 to Johannesburg, the Rand 
and Pretoria, instead of the Is. per 100 lb. which was operative in 
respect of 1944-45, as against the basic control centres East London, 
Port Elmabeth, Kimberley and Bloemfontein; to Capetown 4s. per 
100 lb. during April to December and 5s. per 100 lb. during January 
to March; and to Durban and Pietermarit^iburg, 3s. per 100 lb. 
during the period July to November. This means that the centre 
margin of Capetowm as against that of the basic centres was improved 
by 6d. per 100 lb. during April to December and by Is. 6d. per 100 
lb. during January to March; that of Johannesburg*, the Rand and 
Pretoria by 2s. per 100 lb., and that of Durban and Pietermaritzburg 
by 3s. per 100 lb. from July to November. 

Experience gained during the previous season, showed that the 
seasonal price margin for periods when slaughter stock are plentiful 
or scarce should be lOs. per 100 lb. Consequently, it was laid down 
that for 1945-46 this seasonal price margin would be operative from 
4 June 1945 to April, 1946 and that it wonld be increased fort¬ 
nightly at the rate of is. per 100 lb. from 4 June 1945 to 8 October, 
1945, when the seasonal peak.of lOs. per 100 lb. above the commencing 
price would be reached. The price will then remain on this level 
until 2 December, after which a fortnightly reduction of Is. per 100 
lb. will be made until, in April 1946, the original commencing price 
is once again reached. This method of application of the seasonal 
price increase not only promotes the regular supply of slaughter 
stock to the controlled centres, hut also ensures the necessary price 
stability to the industry throughout the season. Moreover, the 
advance announcement of prices enables producers to take timely 
steps to market their slaughter stock at the best time. 

The seasonal price allowances during the 1944-45 season were 
not reduced to the level envisaged, after December 1944, and the full 
cycle of the seasonal price trend in that season was, therefore, not 
completed. In view of the price improvements for the 1945-46 
season and the fact that these "were introduced without prejudicing 
the consumer, it was decided to decrease the producers^ price for 
cattle by Is. per 100 lb. consecutively on 7, 14 and-21 May, before 
the prices of the 1945-46 season were to come into force. These reduc¬ 
tions which altogether amounted to 3s. per 100 lb. were, however, on 
an average, smaller for the whole of May. Thus, although the com¬ 
mencing prices of slaughter cattle for the 1945-46 season were 3s. 
per 100 lb. Ipwer than the closing prices of the 1944-45 season, it is 
expected that the price improvements introduced for 1945-46 will not 
only, on an average, he less than 3s. per 100 lb., but that the average 
seasonal prices for 1945-46 should also be higher than those for the 
previous season, provided the relationship between the monthly 
quantities of the various grades for the two respective seasons remains 
unchanged. 

Sheef and Lambs .—Sheep and lamb prices for 1945-46 remain 
unchanged, except for certain amendments which were made with a 
view to efieeting a better price relationship between the different 
grades and an amendment of the inter-centre price margin, with the 
object of securing a more regular supply of sheep and lambs to the 
various controlled centres. 

In tie case of sieep tie inter-price margin between Super and 
Prime, Prime and Grade I, and Grade I and Grade II was fixed at 
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Id., fcl- and 2d. per lb, respectively for'1945-46, as ag:aiiist |d. Id. and 
2d. per lb. for 1944-45. In tbe case of lambs, tke inter-price margins 
between Super and'Prime, and Prime and Orade I were fixed at Id. 
and fd. per lb. respectively in 1945-46, as against Id. and Id. per lb. 
for 1944-45. ,These inter-grade price amendments' mean that the 

prices for 1945-46 compare as follows ^witli those for 1944-45 in the 
basic controlled centres: — 



' Sheep, | 

(pence per lb.) j 

Lambs. 

(pence per Ib.) 

i 

1 

1945/46. 

\ 

1944/5. 1 

1945/46. 

1944/45. 

Super. 

i 10^ . 

H 

Hi 

Hi 

Prime.. 

9i 

. 9f 

i0| 

lOi 

Griade I..... 

> u 

8| 

10 i 


Grade II.. 

\ u 

i er 

j 

j 9i 


Ill the case of sheep, the prices of Super, Grade I and Grade II 
were improved and only those of prime were slightly reduced. In the 
case of lambs the prices of Grade 1 are better, and those of Super and 
Prime slightly lower. The average price for the season should, 
hovrever, be higher in both cases than that for 1944-45 since in so far 
as sheep are concerned, only about one-third of the slaughterings 
on the controlled market are Prime, while only roughly 40 per cent, 
of the lambs which are slaughtered are Super and Prime. ^ 

‘ In regard to the inter-centre price margins it was stipulated 
that the price margins be altered as follows against the basic 
centres:—In the case of Durban and Pietermaritzburg the price 
margin was raised from fd. to Id. per lb.; in the case of the Eand, 
from fd. to -|d. per lb.; and in the case of Pretoria from fd. to fd. 
per lb., while in the case of Cape Town (except in respect of Super 
lambs for which a price margin of M. per lb, was assigned) the 
“price margin of fd. per lb. was removed; the prices are the same as 
those of the basic controlled centres. 

These increases in the centre price margins,,-except in the case of 
Cape Town, should make higher average prices for sheep and lambs 
possible ill 1945-46 than in 1944-45. 

Pigs and Goats .—amendments w^ere made in the prices of 
pigs and goats for 1945-46, except in the ca;se of Grade I baconers in 
respect of which prices were raised from 11 id. to I2d. per lb. as 
from 6 July 1945 in order to order to e-ncoiirage producers to supply 
more baconers, than other types’. 

Caines.—I tx regard to calves, the institution of two grades was 
regarded as being in the interests ;of the industry. The prices 
for Grades I and II were fixed at 8d. and 6d. per lb. respectively 
dressed weight. 

Two important Committees investigated certain aspects of the 
meat industry during the year—one, the question of cold storage 
facilities, the other, that of wholesale and retail butchers’ prices. 
Their reports were submitted at the end of the report year and will 
be published. 

Dairy Products* 

The unfavourable weather conditions of 1944-45 exeercised an 
adverse effect on dairy production, both regards natural grazing 
and feed products. The fodder, position was plifficult during the 
suniiuer months, and during the iwinter difficulties were also 
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experienced witli feeds and grazing. In consequence of these factors 
tlie production of dairy products, particularly that of fewtter, was 
Gonsiderabiy lower than during 1943-44 which can also not be 
regarded as a particularly favourable season. 

The production of creamery butter in the XTnioii was approxi¬ 
mately 4i inillion Ih. less than in 1943-44, and that in South-west 
Africa, approximately 3 million lb. less, bringing the total quantity 
available for use to ^uglily 48,000,000 lb., i.e., almost 8 milliop lb. 
less than during 1943-44. Naturally, this necessitated the continua¬ 
tion of rationiiig through the trade. Brought conditions pmysist in 
many parts, with the’ result that since August the position has 
deteriorated still further and at present only one-third of the 
country’s full requireineiits are available. 

In the case of cheese the position is considerably more favour¬ 
able, since, on the whole, conditions in the principal cheese- 
producing areas were somewhat better. During 1944-45 the 
consumption was approximately only 1 million Ih. less than during 
the previous report year, and at present two-thirds of the ITnioii’s 
full requirements are available. 

There continues to be a considerable shortage of condensed 
although the production for 1944-45 is more or less tile same as that 
of 1943-44. Ill pursuance of arrangements made by the Food 
Controller, 105,000 cases (approximately 4,400,000 lb.) of condensed 
milk were imported.. The consumption of this condensed milk was 
subsidised bj^ the State up to an amount of 3-|d. per tin (or a total of 
JTOjOOO). In addition, an agreement was reached with certain cheese- 
manufacturers to divert cheese-milk to coiidensed-milk factories 
during the months of September to December 1945; the subsidy 
involved amounts to £3,000. These measures led to a consideiuble 
increase in the * quantity" of condensed milk available for consump¬ 
tion in the Union. 

Cost Investigations ,—Arising from the unfavourable natural 
conditions of the past few seasons, representations were made by 
producers for higher prices for dairy products. The opinion was 
expressed that production costs had increased to such an extent 
as to make milk production unprofitable, and that producers were 
therefore not in a position to meet the country’s requirements. 
Consequently",in April 1944, a Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the production costs of milk and the price relationship between 
fresh milk and factory- milk. The Committee submitted an interim 
report in September 1944, and the Marketing Council was subse¬ 
quently" instructed to complete the investigation. 

For this purpose the Marketing Council had at its disposal the 
evidence giyen before the Committee, as well as cost surveys made 
by" the Division of Economics and Markets in various parts of the 
country" for the season 1943-44 and 1944-45. 

For the 1944-45 season the Division of Economics and Markets 
collected cost data from a comparatively large mimher of farms 
in Griqualand East and the eastern Free State where cheese-milk 
is produced. A similar survey was also made in respect of the 
1943-44 season, but the number of farms visited was inadequate. 
In various other areas visited, milk production, for the greater 
part, constitutes a subordinate branch of the farming concern, with 
the result that serious difficulties were experienced in the alloca¬ 
tion of costs between the various branches of the fanning concerns. 
For the same reason, it,was also Tmpossible to obtain satisfactory 
produetioii-cost figures in regard to cream. In the circumstances, 
the Marketing CWncil confined itself to production costs for 
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GriqnalaDcl East and tlie eastern Free State as being tlie most 
reliable, altiiongli the data even for these areas were subject to 
certain shortcomings. The average net production costs of cheese- 
milk on the farms visited in the two areas, amounted to 9d. per 
gallon, including interest on capital at 5 per cent., but excluding 
any compensation to the farmer himself for his own labour and 
management. If to this is added operator’s earnings of 2d. per gallon, 
a sum nained as reasonable by several witnesses before the Dair^dng 
Costing Coimnittee, the average costs amount to lid. per gallon. 
Since Griquaiand East and the eastern Free State are representative 
of the better and more intensive dairying areas in the TTiiion, it 
was generally accepted that the costs in those areas could be taken 
as basis for the industry. On the recoinmeiidatioii of the Dairy 
Industry Control Board the Marketing Council agreed, however, 
that since the industry has now had to contend with unfavourable 
conditions for two successive seasons, prices should be fixed at 
slightly more than lid. per gallon. 

In its report, however, the Marketing Coimcil also emphasise 
the fact that the yield per cow in the dairy industry is very low 
compared to the yield in most other countries in which dairy 
products are produced, and that the comparatively high production 
costs are in a large measure due to this. Iniprovemeiit of the 
quality of dairy cows and, perhaps even more, of the standard 
of nutrition, is of the utmost importance to the future development 
of the industry. 

Prices for 1944-45.—^^As from 1 November 1944, the price of 
cheese-milk was fixed as 9id. per gallon and that of butterfat at 
Is. 9d. per lb. Owing to drought conditions which prevailed during 
December and January, however, it was decided to advance the 
winter premiums wliieh normally are not commeiieed before May, 
as from 1 February 1945, at the i^ate of 3cl. per lb. butterfat and Id. 
per gallon cheesemilk. 

On 1 May the usual premiums came into force, viz. 3d. per Ih. 
butterfat and 2d. per gallon cheese-milk for May and June, and 
7d. per lb. butterfat and 2^}d. per gallon eheese-milk for the period 
Jul 3 ^ to October. The prices of condensed milk were consistentlj^ 
maintained at Id. per gallon above those of cheese-milk. These 
prices denoted an average producers’ price of 24d. per lb. butterfat 
and lid. per gallon cheese-milk over the season as a whole. 

The retail price of butter was niaintained at 2s. per Ih. first 
grade from 1 November 1944 to 30 April 1945, and since then, 
at 2s. Id. per lb. To accomplish this, the Government contributed 
a subsidy of £320,000. The retail price of first-grade cheese was 
fixed at Is. 8d. per Ih. as from 1 November, and at Is. 8'|d. as 
from 16 February 1946. In this case no suhsidj^ was necessaiy. 

For the 1945-46 season the basic price of cheese-milk was fixed 
at lO^d., and it is intended to j)ay winter premiums at the rate of 
2d. in June, 2-|d. during the four months July to October, and 
2d. in November in the event of conditions being unfavourable 
during that month. In the case of butterfat the basic price w’-as 
fixed at 23d. per lb., and wdnter premiums at the rate of 4d., 7cl. 
and 4d. during the month of June, the period July to October and 
the month of November respectively. 

It wdll he. observed that the payment of the wunter premiums 
wms deferred a month, wdiile November, which had formerly been 
regarded as a summer month, will count as a winter month if 
circumstances wmrrant it. The change‘was recommended by the 
Marketing Council and met with the general approval of the Dairy 
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Industry Control Board, since during May, production is usually 
still on a Figli level in tlie more western areas wiiicli derive more 
benefit than dlie eastern and more intensive areas if premiums are 
already paid during that montli. 

Tills price fixation is designed to ensure an average price of 
slightly more than Hid, per gallon of cheese-milk and approxi¬ 
mately 2s. Id. per lb. bntterfat over tbe season as a whole. 

The consumers^ price of cheese was raised by -|d. per lb. to 
Is. 9d. (first grade) and that of butter to 2s. 2d. per lb. (first grade). 
The Government will make an estimated contribution of £320,000 
ill respect of butter. 

Margarine^ 

The reorientation and expansion of the dairy industry with a 
view to tbe production of a far greater quantity of dairy products than 
at present, is one of tbe primary objects envisaged in regard to the 
future development of agriculture in South Africa. Tbe Departments 
policy in connection with fodder crops and stock feeds, coupled with 
the grazing position in many areas, presages a favourable development 
for the dairy industry, particularly if extensive improvements are 
effected in regard to systems and methods of fanning, etc. Althoiigb 
in the past dairy farmers regarded the manufacture of margarine 
with suspicion, tbe majority now realized that tbe greatly increased 
demand for products containing essential fats, need not jeopardise 
tlieir position, and, moreover, that a prosperous oil-expressing 
industry will be to tlieir advantage, since it will ensure appreciable 
supplies of protein feeds at low prices. 

Arising from tbe sharp increase in tbe sharp demand foi ])i()teC“ 
tive foods such as butter and cheese-—a feature wbieli is very vehonie 
indeed, inasnmcb as it envisages tbe elevation of the nalion’s 
nutrition level and, more particularly, that of tbe lower income 
groups-—it is clear, however, that the dairy industry alone cannot meet 
the country A full requirements of essential fats. Consequently, the 
whole qeiistion of the mannfacture of vitaminised table margarine in 
the Union was carefully investigated, and tbe Government decided to 
allow its manufacture. Margarine has, of course, been produced in 
the Union for some years past but, until recently, not for food 
. purposes. ■ • 

Regulations in connection with the manufacture of table marga¬ 
rine were promulgated during the year. Certain firms were licensed 
to manufacture fixed quantities, of margarine during 1945 and make 
it available for distribution among the lower income groups of our 
population. 

In order to control the position effectively and protect the 
intersts of all parties concerned, three cardinal principles of policy 
were laid down by the Government, viz: — 

(a) that the quantities of margarine which may be manufactured 
and tbe firms who are allow^ed to produce these quantities be 
fixed by the Government itself; 

{h) that wholesale distribution by the Dairy Industry Control 
'Board be controlled, and that direct distribution to^the lower 
income groups be carried out by tbe Department of Social 
TYeifare; and 

(c) that tbe technical supervision over tbe manufacture of tbe 
product be carried out by tbe Division of Dairying of the 
Department 

^ The firms licenced ifi accordance with this policy are allowed 
jointly to manufacture a maximum quantity of 7,000,000 lb. of marga- 
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nne, diiring tlie first year. This quantity will later be increased to 
12 , 000,000 1b. ^ : 

Up to the present, these firms, with the exception of one Cape 
Town firm, which produces only an interim product on a small scale» 
have not yet reached the production stage. All possible assistance 
is given by the State in connection with the importation of tbe 
nece^ary machinery and raw materials. The latter, in particular, 
are difficult to procure in view of the world-wide shortage of seeds. 
Margarine is not likely to be ayailable before the second half of 1946. 

Eggs. 

The Egg-Purchasing Scheme, wffiich was introduced during 1942, 
was once again put into operation during the past year, in order to 
effect regular distribution of eggs throughout the year. 

At the end of August, 1944, the purchasing of eggs under the 
scheme, for cold storage, was recommenced wdth the object of selling 
the eggs held in storage during the period of scarcit 3 ^ The monthly 
egg supplies were, however, much smaller than those of the previous 
year. During the 1943-44 season there was, at the end of the 
months of November, December, Januaiy and February, when the 
bulk of the eggs were in cold storage from month to month, an average 
of 131,000 cases of 30 dozen each in cold storage, as compared with an 
average of only'66,000 cases for the corresponding months of the 
1944-45 season. 

Ill view of the fact that the egg supply fluctuated in the trade 
according to the laying season, and since production costs are higher 
in the late summer months, the maximum wholesale prices for this 
year were modified from time to time. For grade I, large, for 
example^ they were fixed as follows: — 


July, 1944... Is. Id. 

4 November 1944. Is. 9(i. 

17 November, 1944. 2s. 3d. 

29 December, 1944..... 2s, 7d. 

2 February, 1945.... 2s. lOd. 

2 March, 1945...:.. 3s. Id. 

6 April, 1945......... 3s. 8d. 

20 July, 1945.. Is. 7d. 


The other gnades were fixed in proportion. 

The retail prices were fixed accordingly, with due allowance for 
a price niargin. hetween wholesaleTS and retailers. On 2 February, 
19fe, the maximum wholesale and retail prices of chilled eggs were 
also fixed. In the case of grade I the fixed prices for the wholesale 
and retail trade were 2s. 4d, and.2s, Td. per dozen, respectively. 

The egg supplies for the 1945-46 season, which apparently started 
coming in earlier this year, were more or less the same as during the 
previous year. Since, however, the meat supply position had 
improved, consumption, of eggs decreased in comparison with last 
year, with the result that up to the first half of November 1945, the 
Food Controller purchased moi'e eggs for storage than was the case 
last year. Other factors, however, came to the fore. In view of the 
scarcity and high prices of poultry feeds, the prices of grade I, 
large, had already been increased from Is. 7d. to ls..9d. per dozen 
us from 28 September 1945. In this connection it must be pointed out 
that producers enjoyed an advantage of 2d, per dozen during October, 
which was not the case last year, when the* first price increase did not 
come into force before November. , 
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Furtlier prices will he auaoimced for tlie rest of tlie season, but 
it is intended to revert to last years prices as from tlie beginiiing of 
January 1946. 

Potatoes^ 

Tie potato crop for tbe past year was again relatively poor, 
altboiigh tile total yield was better than that of the previous year, 
the estimate for this year being roughly 2,500,000 bags, as 
compared .with 2,155,000 bags last year. In this respect, too, the 
unfavourable climatic factors made themselves felt and the crop, 
which is always susceptihle to weather conditions, remained sub¬ 
normal, as regards both quality and quantity. The quality was 
particularly poor in the case of the summer crop, and the early and 
cold winter caused considerable damage to the late potatoes in the 
lowveld. ■ ' ■ . 

Fixation of maximum prices was continued in the interest of 
producers and consumers alike. On 11 August, 1944, the prices 
for the winter season were fixed. These prices were operative up to 
24 November, 1944,/when prices were fixed for the summer season. 
The following table reflects the prices fixed for the two periods :*— 



! Fixation on 11 
August, 1944. 

(per bag of 150 lb.) 

Fixation on 24 
November, 1944. 
(per bag of 150 lb.) 

Fsinti price........ ■ 

s. d. 

33 6 1 

: 36 0 i 

37 6 1 

38 0 1 

(or 3Jd. per lb.). 1 

s. d. 

30 0 
' 32 6 

34 0 

34' 6 

(or 3d. per lb.). 

Market price..... 

Wholesale price..'.. I 

Coii8uiiier*8 price.. ' 



On 31 July, 1945, compulsoiy grading was instituted on the 9 
leading markets of the U'nion. This marked an important milestone 
in the marketing of potatoes. Prices were fixed according to grades 
and classes. For grade I the producers^ price was fixed at 30s. per 
bag% for grade II at 26s. 6d. and for grade III at 22s., while market 
and agents prices were raised from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. The consumers^ 
prices were fixed at 9d. 8d. and Td. for 3 lb. of the respective grades. 
It stands to reason that, being an innovation, compulsory grading 
gave rise to certain difficulties. These will, however, gradually be 
smoothed over, and in the long run the S 3 ^stem will be to the advantage 
of the entire indiistiw- 

The consumption of potatoes also increased considerably, and as 
in the case of other crops, it is hoped that production will also 
increase. Climatic conditions during the coming year will be the 
deciding factor. 

Vegetables* 

The demand for vegetables continued to be high, not only because 
vegetables are beginning to occupy a more prominent place in the 
diet of a larger section of the population, but also because the 
shortage of other foodstuff compelled consumers to utilize more 

vegetables. 

In the ease of vegetables too, the drought prevented maximum 
production but since the production centres are fairly well distributed 
over the eoiintry and in view of the large diversity of vegetables, 
substitution could be carriecl out to a considerable extent, and during* 
most of the year the consumer - could at least obtain reasonable. 
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quantities of certain v-egetaUes. True, tliere were periods of scarcity 
in some centres, depending upon the, fluctuations caused by climatic 
factors, but no general scarcity was experienced over long periods. 

The following figures indicate the sales of seven of* the most 
important vegetables (excluding potatoes) for the 8 months ended 31 
August, on eight of the Union’s leading markets : — 

Cauliflower. 60,461,000 lb. 

Cabbage.... 338^815,000 lb. 

Green beans. 113,665,000 1b. 

Green peas. 107,092,000 lb. 

Tomatoes... 540,825,000 lb. 

Onions. 346,716,000 Ib. 

Sweet potatoes. 200,460,000 lb. 

On the whole, prices remained on the same level as those of the 
previous year, except that in the case of increased sales lower prices 
were fetched and in the case of reduced sales a rising trend was 
evinced—the usual effect of demand, and supply on price. Prices of 
green beans and green peas were high throughout the year. On the 
other'hand, prices for sweet potatoes evinced a declining tendency, 
notwithstanding a smaller crop. 

Groundnuts* 

The crop was very disappointing' and is estimated at only 120,009 
bags. Actually, there is a very big shortage and for some time past 
the Food Controller has been making every eflbrt to import ground¬ 
nuts. ITp to the present, no particular success has been achieved 
in this direction. Import permits were issued to several dealers, 
and also to the Waterberg Landboners Kooperatiewe Yereniging 
but in so far as has been ascertained, few succeeded in securing any 
quantities worth mentioning. 

Except for roughly 5,000 bags withheld by the Waterberg 
Kooperasie ” for seed, all groundnuts, shelled and unshelled, were 
sold for human consumption and sweet-maimfaeturing purposes, It 
was, however, impossible to meet the demand. No local gToiinclnuts 
could be made available for oil-expressing purposes. 

Producers received £1. 8s. 3d. per bag for unshelled gTOiindnuts, 
in comparison nvith £1. 5s. 0|d. per hag last year. Selling prices 
were as follows for the two years: — 


Groundnuts sold foi':— 

1944. 

(per 100 lb.). 

1 , 

1945. 

(per 100 lb.). 

Sweets (shelled)....... 

Other (shelled)....*.. 

3-4 kernels (unshelled).. 

Other (unshelled). 

• 8. d. 

‘ ■ 52 0 

■ • ■ 42 0 

32 6 

28 0 

s. d. 

60 0 

; (for seed only) 

38 0 

33 0 


In collaboration with the Waterberg Kooperasie ”, a seed-loan 
sclieme was again established for stimnlating the production of 
groundnuts. Under the scheme, treated seed was supplied by the 
abovementioned Kooperasie ” at 102s. per bag of 200 lb. to 
meinbers, and 107s. per bag to non-members. The scheme applied to 
a large luimber of districts in the Transvaal and Natal where ground¬ 
nuts can be successfully grown. The quantity of seed was, however, 
insufficient to meet the needs of all applicants, bnt the scheme will 
undoubtedly stimulate production, if conditions are favourable. 

m 
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Citrus Fruit. 

Tiie 1944-45 citrus crop was estimated at 6,348,112 boxes of fruit 
of export quality, and',of this, 981,851 boxes were exported. The 
1945-46 crop is estimated at 5,000,000 boxes of export quality and of 
this, 2,481,284 boxes of oranges and 275,217 boxes of grapefruit were 
exported. During' the present season exports were once again made 
fo Sweden, for the first time since the outbreak of the war, the 
quantity amounting to 76,000 boxes of oranges. Approximately 
()(),000 boxes were sold to ships and consigned to a few territories 
along the East Coast, The entire balance was exported to Britain. 

During 1939 the citrus crop was estimated at 5,800,000 boxes 
01 export quality and of this, 4,646,000 boxes (or 80 per cent.) were 
exported. During the 1945 season less than 50 per cent, of the crop 
was exported, the balance being sold locally. The expansion of the 
local consumption of citrus fruit, particularly of oranges, is partly 
attributable to the increased purchasing power under present condi¬ 
tions, but it is also largely due to the special attention given by the 
Citrus Board during the past five years to the local markets. Not 
only do citrus producers derive a better income from the sales on 
the local market, but normally the consumers are also assured of 
adequate supplies at reasonable prices. Price fixation and 
co-ordinated distribution to , all markets, small, and large alike, met 
with much success, and the Board intends continuing with this 
policy during the post-war period. 

In this connection it will he necessary, however, to effect certain 
changes in local price relationships. During the war years there 
was a surplus of citrus .fruits and the prices for the local market 
were purposely fixed at a low level in order to ensure the maximum 
consumption of citrus fruit. At the fixed wholesale prices -which 
were in force during the present season, the average gross selling 
price for citrus fruit consumed in the form of fresh fruit , was about 
2s. 9d, per pocket. After deduction of all the costs incurred from 
orchard to market, the grower received about Is. 7d. per bag for his 
fruit, and this must provide him with a livelihood and cover all his 
farming expenses. Local market prices will, therefore, have to he 
raised somewhat in order to provide the grower with a little more 
profit. The prices will he fixed according to grades and in future 
citrus fruit of export quality will, be available for local markets too. 

The 1945 citrus crop suffered considerable damage as a result of 
the drought in various parts of the XJnioii and the 1946 crop will also 
be adversely affected. i 

During the war years the Citrus Board carried out its activities 
under various war measures. The powers vested in it by these 
measures will lapse in the near future, and attention is now being 
given to the institution of a comprehensive scheme under the Marke¬ 
ting xAct to govern the future activities of the Board. 

In consequence of the low prices in the Dnion and the limited 
quantity of citrus fruits exported during 1944, the producers of 
citrus for export derived an average income of about 2s. 3cl. per box; 
a subsidy of 14d. per box of fruit of export quality was paid 
to growers who produced less than 25,000 boxes and, in the case of 
a production of not more than 50,000 boxes, on the first 25,000 boxes. 
Altogether, growers received approximately £200,000 in subsidies 
^11 respect of their 1944 crop. In view of the increased exportation 
during the 1945 season, a reasonably good average income will l>e 
obtained this season. 
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Deciduous Fmit* 

During the 1944-45- season it was again impossible to export 
clecicliioiis fruit, and consequently tie Government, as in 1943-44, 
pntributed a sum ^ of £280,000 towards the maintenance of the 
industry. In addition, a Land Bank loan to an amount of £750,000 
was made available to the Board in oixler to finance the scheme. The 
scheme for 1944-45 differed from those in respect of previous seasons, 
however, in that price fixation was instituted for the trade and con¬ 
sumers, while the Deciduous Fruit Board also sold at fixed prices. 
The price fixation wms designed to ensure for producers more or less 
the same net pinces as in 1943-44, with slight improvements in respect 
of certain classes and grades. 

The pjroduction of grapes, plums and peaches was lower in 
1944-45 than in 1943-44, while the pear crop, on the other hand, 
was considerahly bigger. There was, however, a slight increase in 
the quantities marketed fresh, and a decrease in the quantities 
destined for preservation. Consequently, the Board was 
in a position, by means of an arrear payment, to ensure to producers 
the full prices envisaged. 

The quantities of fresh fruit sold by the Board on the various 
inarkets, to the Departments of Social '\IMfaie and Defence and to 
factory workers, are as follow^s: — 


I 

1943-44. 1 

(tons). 1 

1944-45. 

, {tons). 

Peaches...'..... 

Plums......... 

i ' 1,951 

1 2,126 

1 117,579 

918 

1,250 - 
4,367. 
118,102 

Grapes....... 

Total..... 

22,999 

24,637 ; 



In addition to the abovementioned quantities, 4,309 tons of grapes 
were sold by producers wdth the Board’s approval, either directly or 
in execution of private orders; the 'figures for 1944-45 were 5,090 
tons. 

The quantities sold to canning factories or processed by the 
Board itself, are as follows: — 


' "1 ' 1943-44.'■ 

1 -(tons). ■, . i 

1944-45. 

(tons). 

^luras— .... ........ 

Pears..'..'______ ___" 

'Grapes... j 

■5,262 '■ J 
11,846 '■ 1 
' 24,934 . 

5,192 

13,676 

19,039 

, Total.' .,....... -__ .■■.., i 

: .. ' . . ' ■ ■ 

.-. ... 42,042 . ■' 

;' t. 37,907 

The total quantities handled were, therefore, as follows: — 

i 1943-44.;.-.-4^ 

. . .. ; (tons). 

1044-45. 

(tons). 

a.;,. , 

Plums.... 

Pears....^....... 

Grapes... 

1,325 ■ 918 

7,213 6,442 

13,972 18,043 

46,840 42,231 

ToTAfc. 1.. ,-vv'v 

- 69,350 . 67,634 
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Wine and Brandy. 

Tlie expansion of wine prodnction during tLe pavst years is 
sliowii by the following production figures in respect of clistilliiig 

Leaguers — 

20% strength. 

114,128 
159,722 
290,SOS 
440,788 
509,792 
411,890 

The production for 1945 was not so high, owing to drought and 
heat during the critical summer months. A yery dry and hot late 
suimner exercised a deleterious effect on the crop in almost all wine 
districts, except at places where irrigation was possible. The hot 
weather during the wine-making season was, unfortunately, also 
unfayourable for the production of wine of outstanding quality. 

The increase in .production cannot serxe as a criterion, however, 
by which to judge the sound development of the industry. On the 
contrary, over-production in the wine industry must constantly be 
guarded againsh Fortunately, this fact is appreciated, on the wdiole, 
and steps are being taken to prevent unhealthy expansion. The Act 
of 1940 makes provision for placing every producer on a quota basis 
and instituting control over production. This matter is already 
receiving* the attention of all interested parties. In order to prevent* 
ail increased wine production, a large quantity of grapes is,^ for 
example, being converted into raisins, and this, practice is stiiim- 
lated by a subsidy payable by the K.W.V. 

Fortimately, the increase in production during the ^var years 
was accompanied by a rapid increase in consumption. It would 
appear, however, as if the peak was reached in 1943, as is reflected 
by tbe following figures for the consumption of brandy and spirits :—• 

Year. Proof gallons. 

1919.. 1,517,074 

1929.. ..... . 891,219 

1989.. ... 1,238,375 

1943. 2,646,779 

' 1944.2,588,707 

The prices to wine ' dealers, of standard distilling' wine- 
strength 20 per cent.—were left unchanged at £9. 10s. 6d. per 
leag'ner for 1944 as well as 1946. For 1945 the wine-farmer received 
£5. 16s. 5d. per leaguer of 20 per cent, standard strength, as com¬ 
pared with £5. 10s. 4d. in 1944 and £5. Os. GJd. in 1943. Prices of 
good wine were raised from -£7. to £7. lOs'. per leaguer and 
those of quality wines from £11 to £11. 10s. 

The war is orei and consumption is beginning to decrease. 
Eeference has already been made to the danger of over-production. 
This is. however, not the-sole factor to which attention must be 
given. If we wish to compete on the export market, very serious 
attention must also he paid to quality. Hew export regulations were 
promulgated in December, 1944, to improve the position in this con¬ 
nection. "We can never hope to compete with other viticultural 
countries unless our products are of the desired quality. In parti¬ 
cular, we should guard_against losing the markets'which we built up 
during the war years in certain African States. 
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’ Year. 

1919.. .;. 

1929. 

1939. 

1943. 

1944.. ... 

1945... 
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IV. Other Agricultural Products. 

A PART from tlie food pio ducts already discussed there are also 
some otlier- important products, chief among* wliicli is wool, 
which merit discussion. The most salient features in regard to these 
products are outlined in this chapter. 


■ Wool. 

The quantity of wool produced in the Union shows a decrease of 
approximately 50,000 hales orL the previous year's clip. This is due 
mainly to drought in important sheep-breeding areas, and also to 
the fact that some erstwhile wool-farmers are now devoting them¬ 
selves to other branches of the agricultural industry. 

Earlier in the year a successful meeting of the Board of 
Management of the International Wool Secretariat was held to dis¬ 
cuss matters appertaining to propaganda and research in connection 
with wool. 

By far the most important event of the year for wool producers, 
however, was the agreement reached iu regard to the post-war 
marketing of wool. 

During April and May, delegates from Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa and also representatives of the British Govern¬ 
ment met in London,'with a view to drafting schemes for the dis¬ 
posal of the accuixiiilated wool surplus, together with future clips, 
on an effective basis. While the clips annually exported by the 
three Dominions is estimated at 1,444 million lb. of wool in the 
grease, 3,245 million lb. of wool from the Dominions remained 
unsold during' the war years. The accumulated supplies are, there¬ 
fore, equivalent to more than two normal clips, and the^ absence of a 
systematic selling policy would not only^ have entailed financial loss 
in the disposal of the surplns,* but as long as the surplus existed, 
new clips would have been subject to uncontrolled price influences. 

The conference recoanmended to the Governments concerned 
that a Joint Organization be established to regulate the marketing 
of the surplus stocks together with the new clips at a reserve price 
to be fi-xed by the relative Governments. It is estimated that 12 or 
13 years will elapse before all surpluses are wuped out. 

After consultation with the Wool Council and the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Growers’ Association which unani¬ 
mously approved of the proposed regulations in regard to the price- 
stabilization scheme, the TJnion Government adopted the recommen¬ 
dations of the Conference. The present time is not opportune for 
explaining and discussing the post-war scheme. The complete report 
of the Conference, which is now in press, wdll shortly be available 
and the necessary legislation for carrying into effect the recommen¬ 
dations of the Conference will be submitted during the coming 
Parliamentary Session. 

Mohair. 

During the 1944-45 season, 8,484 bales of mohair were received, 
as against 10,120 bales last season, denoting a decrease, therefore, of 
1,636 bales. 
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Tlie droiig'lit also liad an adyerse effect on tlie iiioliair clip. Tlie 
ayerage weigfft per bale is 502 lb. as against 514 lb. per bale tlie 
preyions season. Botb tlie sold and unsold stocks were liigber at tbe 
end of' tbe season than those of tbe previous season. Tbe sold stocks 
amounted to 23,767 bales and tbe unsold stocks to 4,336, in com¬ 
parison with 20,900 and 2,330 bales, respectively. 

Exports amounted to xougbly 3,000 bales less tlian last season. 
Tbe fact that tbe export value was 21*0d. per lb. as against 15*6d. 
per lb. tbe previous season shows, however, that better types were 
exported. It is expected that tbe sales and exports will improve 
during the coming season._ The British Government has lifted the 
importation bail on mohair, and this step should stimulate tbe 
iiiobair market. 

Hides and Skins* 

On tbe whole, tbe market for hides and skins remained very 
firm, with a buoyant tendency. 

On 3 iSioveinber, 1944, tbe maximum prices were fixed for sun- 
dried or dry-salted bides, wet-salted bides and newly flayed bides, 
and on 15 May 1945, tbe maximum prices of dry-salted and sun- 
dried bides were fixed as follows: — 


AIaximum Prices pee th , ex-warehouse (Harbours). 


Beseription of Hides. 

Firsts. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Fourths. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

(1) I)rv-salted : Below 6 tb. 

13 

12 

8 

6 

6 It)., up to but not including 10 lb... 


101- 

6.1 

5 

10 tb. up to but not including 20 lb..., 

91- 

8|- 

ll 

6 

20 b). up to but not including 30 lb. 

4 

7^ 

; , . 5,|. 

5 

30 lb. and over.... 


U 

5| 

4 

(2) Sun-dried : Below 15 lb.... 

101 

9l 

.71 

5 

15 tb, up to but not Including 25 lb- 

9| 

81- 


44 

.25 b). and over. | 

1 

u 

, 7| 

5|. 

4“ 


In tbe case of sheep- and goatskins it was found necessary to 
fix, on 20 July, 1945, the maximum prices of dry coarse-woolled 
sheepskins (excluding coarse and coloured) and dried goatskins 
(excluding angora skins) in respect of different types, weights and 
for the various ports. 

On tbe Port Elizabeth market tbe average monthly prices of 
firsts and seconds sun-dried and dry-salted bides, from'September, 
1944 to August, 1945, remained unchanged. 

Tbe following are tbe average monthly prices per lb. for both 
types.— ^.... 

Sun-dried. Dry-Salted. 

Firsts. Seconds. Firsts. Seconds. 

■■ d. „ 'd., d. . ■ d. 

7| ^ 8| 

During July and August, 1945, the prices of sheepskins were, 
on the whole, the highest since the outhreak of the war. In 
September, 1944, the monthly average prices per lb. at Port 
Elizabeth for merino sheepskins with extra long wool, long wool, 
medium and short wool were 9-T5d., 6-84d., 5-42d. and 3-58(1. 
respectwely, as against li-50d., 9-46d., 8-44d. and 7-58d. respec¬ 
tively for August, 1945. The monthly average price for sound coar.se- 
woolled .skins was 8-97d. per Ih. for September, 1944, as against 
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10*69cl. per lb. for August, 1946, while that of sound angora goatskins 
was 8*69d. per lb. for September, 1944, as against lOd. per lb. for 
August, 1945. " 

The total "weight of hides and skins exported during the year 
amounted to roughly 34,000,000 lb. compared with approximately 
28,000,000 lb. the previous year. 

A discouraging feature is that, despite propaganda on the part 
of the Department,^the Hides and Skins Advisory Board, and bodies 
such as the Anti-Waste Organization, very little progress has as yet 
been made bj" the majority of farmers and butchers with regard to 
the niethods of slaughtering and curing of hides and skinsl The 
existing regulations for the improvement of the quality of hides in 
the trade had a beneficial effect, and since these regTilations were 
instituted under the emergency regulations, it is trusted that they 
will be made permanent when the emergency regulations are lifted. 

Tobacco* 

The receipts of Yirginia tohacco for 1944 were 23,500,000 lb. 
Of this, 15,300,000 lb. were air-cured and 8,200,000 lb., flue-cured. 
Tbe Turkish tobacco crop amounted to 533,000 lb. For 1945 the 
total tohacco crop is estimated at 34,000,000 lb. made up as follows: 


Virginia tobacco, flue-cured. 14,300,000 ib. 

Virginia tobacco, air-cured. 19,600,000 1b. 

Turkish tobacco.. 700,000 lb. 


Notwithstanding the drought in certain parts, and hampering 
factors vsuch as scarcity of labour aud fertilizers, the year was 
favourable in the most important tobacco-producing aresis, as is 
shown by these figures. Not only was production considerablj^ 
increased, but there was a particularly encouraging increase in the 
flue-cured class. ■ 

During 1944, a total amount of 30,100,000 lb, of all classes aiid 
types of tobacco was processed in the Union. Since the local pro¬ 
duction was too small to meet the demand, the duty-free importation 
of 10,000,000 lb. and 400,000 lb. was allowed from Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, respectively. 

Once again an increase of 5 per cent, in producers’ prices was 
introduced, i.e., the basic price has now been increased to a plus 
45 per cent, for the Yirgima tfpes. Since 1939-40 the selling prices 
of the agents of the Board have been increased as follows: — 



1939/40. 

(pence per Jb. 
leaf tobacco.) ; 

1944/45. 

(pence per 1b. 
leaf tobacco). 

Piue-cured... ' 

17*68 

28*53 

Light air-cured.. i 

11*64 

20-82 

Hark air-cured... 

7-*27' . -..i 

12*70 

Air-cured average. j 

8*93 

i 15-92 


In so far as Turkish tobacco is concerned, no price fixation -was 
made and prices were regulated by the relative co-operative societies 
and manufacturers among themselves. After a slack period of con¬ 
siderable duration, the Turkish-tobacco liidustry in the Western 
Cape Province is experiencing a revival, which bodes well for the 
adaptation of this industry to the farming systems of that area. 
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Chicory^ 

During tlie two years 1943-44 and 1944-45, tlie following quan¬ 
tities -were receiued by tKe Cbicpry Control Board: — 


Chicory. 

1943/44. 

1944/45 up to 
17/9/45. ^ 

Grade 1... 
Grade 2... 
Grade S... 
Ungraded.. 


! lb. 

3,212,000 

1 2,440,000 

1 837,000 

! 

It). 

4,973,000 

557,000 

97,000 

217,000 


Total... 

6,489,000 

5,885,000 






A fiirtber 500,000 lb. is expected before the end of tbe Board's 
financial year. 

Tbis year's crop w^as obtained from seed, part of wliicb was 
imported and tlie rest locally produced by tbe Department. During 
tbe year, 8,900 lb. of seed were sold and for tbe following year, 
12,000 lb. of seed were ordered from overseas alone. As regards tbis 
year, all tbe cbicory produced was taken, up by tbe trade, and tbe 
shortage of supplies was sticb that coffee-mixers bad to work on a 
basic mixture of 10 to 15 per cent, instead of tbe desired 25 per cent. 

vSince last year, a bigger differentiation bas been made between 
tbe prices of tbe three grades, with a view to quality improvement. 
Prices for tbe following year ivere fixed on tbe same basis, vi 2 :., 35s., 
30s. and 25s. for tbe three grades, respectively. 

V. Co-operative Societies. 

TOURING tbe past year the co-operative movement once again 
showed a considerable expansion, both as regards membership 
of co-operative societies and the volume of business done. 

Tbe growth of tbe movement was accelerated during tbe war 
years by the increased demand for co-operative services, arising from 
war conditions. The expansion of co-operative buying of domestic 
and farming requisites by farmers and other consumers would 
undoubtedly have been considerably greater if the supply position 
during this year bad not been so difficult. 

The expa^iisioii of co-operative agricultural associations was also 
influenced by marketing control schemes, which, on the whole, 
increased the farmers'^ support of co-operative societies, mainly because 
tbe risk and uncertainty attending the marketing of products were 
largely eliminated by price fixation, 

Tbe development of producers" associations is general and also 
embraces all tbe products bandied, but in the case of mame, in 
particular, the increase in tbe quantity bandied is particularly 
marked. 

During tbe 1944 Parliamentary session legislation was intro¬ 
duced altering tbe basis of taxation ; in, respect of consumers" asso¬ 
ciations. As a result, these assiciations are now taxed in full on all 
their profits, where they carry on business without any restrictions 
with persons who are notbnembers of the association, but where they 
restrict or eliminate transactions with non-members, they qualify for 
certificates as closed associatioiis and are entitled to deduct from 
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their taxable income the bonuses payable by them to inenibers on 
the basis of the business carried ont. 

Number and Mernbersliip af Sooieties ,—On 30. June;, 1945, there 
were 309 registered co-operative organizations, with a total member¬ 
ship of 209,550, i.e., an increase of 35 in the number of organiza¬ 
tions and roughly 12,000 in the membership, On 30 June 1939, the 
total figures were 239 societies and 120,483 members. Of the 
societies which existed on 20 June 1945, 221 were co-operative 
agricultural societies, wdth a membership of 150,841.- . 

The increase in the number of societies during the past year is 
clue mainly to the registration of new co-operative traders' associa¬ 
tions, and, with few exceptions, these new traders' associations are 
mostly rural enterprises serving both farmers and town-clwellers. 

The grand total of the membership of traders' associations shows 
no increase, since a large co-operative bank, Volkskas (Kooperatief) 
Beperk ", was transferred to the register of public companies. The 
increase in the total membership of co-operative societies is, there¬ 
fore, almost wholly attributable to the increase in membership of 
co-operative agricultural organizations. 

Business StaUstics .—The net funds of co-operative associations 
which are represented hy net share capital, reserves and accumulated 
profits, increased from £4,263,618 as at 30 June, 1939, to £8,576,060 
on 30 June, 1943, and to £10,235,095 on 30 June 1944. Of the 
total for 1944, £9,058,539 belongs to co-operative agricultural 
organizations. 

The total monetary value of the sales of all the societies 
increased from £20,644,725 for the vear 1938-39 to £39,573,685 for 
1942-43 and to £50,716,237 for 1943-44. 

The turnover of co-operative agricultural societies amounted to 
£47,879,256 during 1943-44; maize co-operative societies (incliidmg 
the central company) were responsible for £13,834,326 of this 
amount. This represents an increase, in respect of the latter 
eo-operations,. of £6,634,030 over the previous year. The recorded 
business carried out by co-operative agriculturai societies Tuns into 
£42,605,384 in respect of products disposed of, £4,966,438 for 
farming requisites supplied, and £307,434 for services rendered. 


VL Soil and Veld Conservation 
and Improvement* 

Technical Advice. 


^NOTWITHSTANDING a gradual increase in personnel, appliea- 
tions from landowners for technical advice increased to such an 


extent that all applicants could not be attended to with the necessary 
speed, and farmers sometimes had to await their turn. There are clear 
signs, therefore, that landowners are growing increasingly anxious 
about the retrogression of their veld, the diminishing productivity of 
their arable land and the perceptible increase in soil erosion. There 
is no doubt about the fact that the Department will be obliged to 
expand its technical services considerably. This is one of the chief 
problems w’hich will claim the Department’s attention in post-war 
agricultural reconstruction, and schemes are now being devised for 
its accomplishment, A considerable organization will have to ^ be 
built up for the purpose. 

Up to the present, the increasing number? of applications for 
technical services have reference mainly to the general soil-erosion 
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cofitral scheme, under wliicli the Department offers financial assist¬ 
ance to landowners erecting^ soil-erosion control works according to 
Depaidmental directions. Applications for tlie erection of contour 
tanks in ciiltiTated lands are, however, also rapidly iimreasing. In 
particular, farmers desire the services of officers to indicate contours 
in tiieir cultivated lands. - 

While contour cultivation of lands has already become^ a com¬ 
paratively fixed practice in the suminer-rainfall area and is being 
carried out fairly generally in some districts, it has not gained iniich 
recognition from wheat farmers in the winter-rainfall area.^ The 
heavy rains during the past winter caused very severe erosion of 
wheat lands. Thousands of channels weve^ formed in the lands. This 
disaster has forced farmers at long last to appreciate the necessity 
for instituting control measures. The few isolated farmers who did 
have well-constructed contour embankments, did not snstain snch 
severe losses of soil and this fact impressed npon the others the 
necessity for contour farming. The result was that applications for 
the services of technical officers suddenly poured in to such an extent 
and with such urgency, that a nmnher of officers from other areas 
had to he sent to the winter-rainfall area, temporarily, to give their 
assistance. 

Conservation Areas. 

Work ill the VleMpoort Conservatioit Acea, the first to be 
proclaimed as such in terms of the provisions of the Forest and Veld 
Conservation Act of 1941, made good headwa^^ during the past year. 
Activities were commenced early in 1942, but the necessary material 
and power machinery were practically unobtainable during the war. 
During the past year, however, tractors and other essential implements 
were secured and, consequently, the work nndertaken by the Depart¬ 
ment could make more rapid progress. 

So far departniental activities have been concentrated mainly on 
farms purchased by the Government. Those farms which liad been 
so severely eroded that their reclamation was beyond the means of 
private owners, w'ere purchased by the.State for reclamation purposes. 
They also serve as demonstration farms where various soil-erosion 
control and reclamation measures can be tested out. Dseful informa¬ 
tion is being collected, especially in regard to the evolution of 
inexpensive methods for damming up sloots. Several types of brick 
and concrete w^eirs were constructed and appear to be very promising. 

In regard to the restoration of useful vegetation on impoverished 
veld, denuded patches,, eroded fields, and in sloots which are silting 
up, various plants and measures are being tested out. Dp to the 
present, the majority of the grasses and other crops introduced from 
elsewhere, have, for the greater part, proved a failure. Lotnl grasses 
and karroo hushes appear to give the best results. Where the top soil 
has not yet been completely eroded, there is. still enough grass and biisli 
seed to take root, if stock are kept aw-ay during the summer. In 
places where alluvial soil is caught up—that is, chiefly in sloots 
where obstructions have been erected—the local common reed appears 
to be the most suitable plant for fixing the silt and for effecting 
further silting of the sloot higher up, i.e. as the reeds spread 
upstream, the sloot gradually fills up. 

In the Vlekpoort River itself the fourth major retaining dam ixi 
the pass has been completed, and a commencement made with the 
fifth. A series of these dams are being constructed in order to 
check the terrific draining effect of the gigantic channel known as 
the Vlekpoort River, by impounding silt and so raising the level of 
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tlie river bed. Tlie rapid draiaage- along tire •Vlekpoort. Eivei' and 
its many tributaries lias a desiccating effect on tlie entire length 
of the valley. It is lioped that this desiccating effect will be diminished 
as the river and tributary sloots become shallower. Simultaneoiislj^, 
the water table will be raised. At the request of the Departinent, the 
retaining ’ dams are kindly being erected by the Department of 
Irrigation. 

Apart from the work carried out by the State, landowners are 
expected to construct the minor reclamation works themselves, and 
to divide their farms into camps, practise prescribed grazing methods 
and apply various other measures, in order to protect their farms 
against further erosion and in this way permanently increase the 
productivity of their estates as a whole. The Department offers very 
liberal'financial assistance for all these undertakings, and yet farmers 
in this area are, generally speaking, still reluctant to reclaim their 
farms for their own sake as well as for that of posterity, and to place 
their farming systems on a more stable basis. It may become 
necessary shortly to apply the provisions of the Act more stringently 
in order to compel landowners to contribute their share towards 
accomplishing the reclamation of the Ylekpoort valley. While it is 
true that, up to the present, fencing material was practically 
unobtainable, a good many other activities could have been carried 
out in the meantime, as -was the case on a minority of farms. The 
Department prefers not to have recourse to compulsoiy methods, but 
naturally it cannot suffer any unnecessary delay in the execution of 
the scheme. 

The area between the Tiigela and Mooi rivers in Ratal was 
proclaimed a Conservation Area in April 1944. The facilities made 
available by the Department in the Drakensherg Coiise/rvatio?i Area 
were outlined in the previous Aimuat Report. Work was coBimeiiced 
during this year. Considerable time was taken up in establishing 
the necessary organisation and procuring equipment. 

The fact that supplies are still so difficult to obtain is a hampering 
factor. A limited quantity of power machinery and other implements; 
wms, however, secured, and the programme of Departmental activities 
could be commenced. These activities consist in the construction of 
major soil-erosion control and water-conservation works which are 
of more general importance and are beyond the means of the owner 
on whose ground they are erected. 

The general soil and veld reclamation and conservation w^orks 
on private farms are, however, the most imj)ortant. In co-operation 
with landowners, a farming system is being evolved for their 
farms. In the first place, the officers make a careful survey of the 
property. Particulars in regard to fences, watering places, cultivated 
lands, veld types, roads, erosion and all important features are 
indicated on a map of the farm. This is followed by an indication 
of the changes advocated and the works to be coiiwstructed. These 
embrace direct erosion-control works, the making and construction of 
camps, stock watering places, silos, the laying oxit of cultivated lands, 
the establishment of grass pastures, the diversion of roads; briefly, 
all the necessar;^’' improvements for placing the farming enterprise on 
a stable basis. This is, however, not all. Grazing and crop-production 
systems and other measures are prescribed so that a conserving 
farming system can be developed for the specific farm. In order to 
enable farmers to carry out all these works, liberal financial assistance 
is given by the State. 

All this goes to prove thak the narrow^ idea that erosion control 
consists merely of the closing up of sloots and building of dams has 
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now been superseded by a new attitude based on tlie realization tliat 
soil erosion is a symptom of incorrect farming practices, and that it 
can be eFectiTely combated and permanently prevented only by tlie 
application of a suitable farming system on every farm. 

Farining s^^sterns have already been evolved for a number of farnis 
in tbe Conservation Area and tbe owners are putting tbeni into 
practice. A large iinniber of other farmers are awaiting their turn 
to be served. ' ■ . , , ^ 

The aim of the whole scheme is, therefore, to reclaim the severely 
eroded dands, mainly at the expense of the State; to restore the 
impoverished veld to its original productive condition; to cultivate 
the lands according to a rotational cropping system of contour farming 
ill order to minimise the loss of topsoil through water and wind 
erosion, and in this way do build up and maintain the f ertility of the 
lands and to make provision for adequate feeds in order that it may 
ultimately he possible to apply an effective and profitable farming 
system on every farm in the Conservation Area. 

Futiire Conservation From varions quarters groups of 

fanners have requested that their areas or districts be proclaimed 
conservation areas. Investigations were made into the conditions 
in some of these proposed conservation areas and in every case it 
was established that the Department would be well-advised to take 
action and direct efforts at accomplishing their reclamation. Several 
additional conservation areas wdll be proclaimed during the coming 
year, but the Department must hasten slowly, for the execution of 
the work in such a conservation area requires considerable personnel, 
funds and organisation. ^ It will, therefore, not be possible to ac(*e{le to 
all the requests immediately. Moreover, there are also other areas 
where erosion conditions are so severe, that the Department must 
give them preference, even if the local landowners do not request 
proclamation of the areas in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act. 

Pasture Research* 

The natural veld remains the most important source of stock feed 
in the country. Consequently, the various pasture-research centres 
continued their research work, which is aimed at devising the most 
effective veld-utilization methods. 

The research in this field during the past few years also brought 
out in full relief other important factors. It was established that 
the correct usage of the veld will be effective only if a suitable 
farming system is evolved for the farm as a whole. This applies mox^e 
particularly to areas where mixed farming systems are the chief aim. 
Pasture utilization cannot be managed as a separate unit, isolated 
from crop production or other branches of farming. The various 
branches must supi>lement one another and fit into a single pattern, 
and the farming enterprise must be managed as a homogeneous whole! 

Consequently, the^work at the pasture research stations developed 
along these lines. Whereas formerly most attention was given to 
the veld and established pastures, ever-increasing' attention is now 
being given not only to the application of the results obtained from 
research, but to the position which the veld, established pastures and 
other fodder crops should occupy in the farming system, and to the 
restoration and maintenance of the fertility of arable land. 

An example of this development is furnished by the two so-called 
unit experiments ” which are being laid out at the Athole Pasture- 
.^search Station. One of these experiments, which is already 
almost in full swing, comprises 100 inorgen in one corner of the experi- 
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ment farm, on wkicli 30 Afrikaaer cows with their calTes up to the 
age of 1 year and one bull, must be kept solely oii the products of the 
small farm which constitutes a unit in itself. The stock must be 
maintained on the yeld, on yeld hay, hay from the grasses AG7*ocerm 
ma^CTum and paspalum, and on cowpeas and possibh' also other crops. 

Previous experimental w^ork showed that tlie aboyementioned 
two grasses make excellent growth there and yield a high-quality hay, 
provided the latter is prepared and utilized according to certain 
prescriptions. Small-scale experiments in the past have also indicated 
the principles of veld control and have proved that palatable hay 
with a high nutritive value can be made from the sour grass which 
usually makes such luxuriant growth in spring and in the early 
summer, but w’hich in its later stages becomes unpalatable and very 
nearly useless for grazing. Methods of enhancing the production 
capacity of the soil with the aid of compost and fertilizer have also 
been put to the test. 

These and other experimental results are now being applied on 
the 100-morgen farm, with a view to determining on a practical scale 
the acreage of veld which must be utilized for grazing and hay, the 
necessary acreage of established pastures, and how best to utilize 
these for hay and grazing, the amount and types of other feeds 
which must be cultivated, the making of compost, etc. The difficul¬ 
ties experienced by farmers in the application of the findings, are 
now being investigated and means are being devised for surmounting 
them. The principal aim is to establish a scientifically sound 
system of veld and soil conservation calculated to maintain livestock 
in good condition, especially during the difficult winter months—a 
system which will not be conducive to soil and veld deterioration, but, 
on the contrary, will lead to the abandonment oh overstocking and 
the adoption of improved farming practices. 

The second unit experiment concerns a daily farm with a herd 
of Jersey cows, also on a 100-morgen portion of the experiment farm. 
The idea behind this experiment is the same as in the first, but in 
this case, milk will be the product. 

Veld Control .—The information which has so far been gathered 
in regard to the utilization and control of the various types of veld 
could already have been applied to greater advantage if larger num¬ 
bers of farmers had availed themselves of it. There is still the 
difficulty of transferring the results of research work to the farmer 
whose duty it is to carry them out in practice. The unit experiments 
wffiieh are at present under way at ‘ experiment stations, are an 
endeavour to investigate, and subseqnently demonstrate, the appli¬ 
cation of the research results. In the vast areas of the country where 
sheep or cattle farming is practised on the veld, the principles of 
veld control can be comparatively easily applied, or at any rate, 
significant improvement of the existing malpractices can be efiected. 
There is, of course, the concrete difficulty presented by the fact that 
on practically all farms the erection of fences, etc., is an essential 
prerequisite to the application of refined systems of rotational grazing. 
These improvements require capital outlay, and“ furthermore, fencing 
material has been and still is in very short supply. As soon as more 
fencing material becomes available farmers will, hpw^ever, have to 
give their serious attention to. this matter. 

With a viewT to demtmstrating suitable rotational-grazing systems, 
a number of co-operative gra^ng experiments are being carried out 
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on farms. During tlie, yeai’ a commencement was made on a few 
additional-undeilakiiigs. Tlie object.is to sliow: — 

(< 3 ) Tliat impoTerislied veld can be restored and rendered more 
productive; e.g. tbat veld wMcb had deteriorated as a result o.f the 
encroachment of steekgras or other inferior grasses can be restored 
to good red-grass pasturage^ even while the veld is still being used; 

(6) tbat improved or good veld can he maintained in good coii- 
. dition and will yield more and superior grazing, instead of 
deteriorating and becoming increasingly improductive; 

(cj’tbat noxious weeds such as vernieerbos, and also sheet 
erosion, can be brought under control if the herbage is kei)t in a 
good dense condition.' 

This work is carried out by farmers on their farms under 
practical conditions. It is intended to extend the scope of these 
activities enormousij’ in future, since it is expected that these demon¬ 
strations will prove to be one of the most elective means of impressing 
upon fanners the importance of veld control and the need for its 
application. 

Veld Hay.—In view of the periods of drought and scarcity of 
shorter or longer duration, which are experienced practically every 
year in some^'part of the country, and the vagaries of our climate, 
provision for times of scarcity must play an exceptionally important 
role ill our farming practices. 

One means of stock provision and storage which is not enjoying 
sufficient attention as yet, is the utilization in times of plenty of 
surplus veld grass for hay-making. Many farmers are vstill 
prejudiced against veld hay. Actually, this prejudice is unfounded, 
based as it is, on an erroneous conception of the principles of veld 
coiitroi and the actual value of good veld hay. 

Apart from the losses of stock which periodically succumb in 
large numbers to hiiuger, considerable losses are sustained annually 
in decreased milk and wool yields and in live weight when the 
slaughter stock become emaciated during winter and early summer 
owing to inadequate feeding. This happens despite the presence of 
surplus grass which remains over from the previous growing season 
and which, if conserved in the form of hay, would have ai)preciably 
reduced the losses by maintaining in good condition thousands of 
farm animals whicii at present can be tided over the winter only with 
great difficulty. 

The work carried out at the pasture research stations has shown 
that good veld hay can be made in any part of the country where 
there is mowable grassveld. 

Hay-making in the spurveld areas^ is of the utmost importance. 
Sour grass, which grows luxuriantly in spring and early summer, 
loses its palatibility and to a large extent also its nutritiye value as 
the grass grows out, and once it is quite mature, it has very little 
grazing value. In the young stage, however, it is palatable and 
nutritious, xit that stage, there is also usually more grass than the 
stock need. The best way of utilizing this surplus nutritious young 
grass is to mow it in good time and convert it into hay. 

The same applies to a lesser extent to mixed veld. While this 
type of veld can he used as winter grazing, it can hardly be considered 
good grazing and the production capacity of stock running. on it 
decreases, despite the fact that the veld has a good appearance. This 
grass, when converted into hay* in good time, is far more nutritious 
than when it is allowed to mature on the veld. 
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Sweet grasses provide tke best winter, pasturage. In "the sweet- 
veld areas the loss in palatability and nutritive value is therefore very 
much smaller than in the case of other types of veld. Thus, sweet- 
veld conserved for the winter yields good grazing and in this case 
hay-making is not so essential. It should be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that the rainfall in the sweetveld areas is usually more 
irregular, with the result that periods of abundance are frequently 
succeeded by periods of scarcity. 

If, therefore, during favourable periods the superfluous grass 
is converted into hay, valuable resen^es can be built up for the 
times of scarcity which are bouud to follow. At the Towooniba 
Pasture Pesearch vStation cattle eagerly ate stacks of sweet grass veld 
hay which was three years old. Apart from the fact that this 
reserve tided the stock over the difficult period without loss of weight, 
it also saved the veld, which had already been grazed short, from 
trampling and destruction. 

The earlier the stage at which the grass is mown, the higher the 
nutritive value and the better the qualit^^ of the hay, but on the 
other, hand, the smaller the jflelds and the higher the costs per ton. It 
is tberefore advisable to strike the happy medium and to mow at a 
stage of growth when the yield of hay wull be considerable, but wffien 
the nutritive value will not actually have decreased much. 

The pasture research station has found that the early flowering" 
stage is, generally speaking, the best time for mowing. Grass which 
is already approaching maturity, yields inferior hay, although it 
could be utilized in an emergency. In the case of sweet veld, how¬ 
ever, it will still be quite useful. 

At any rate it is better to mow even mature sour grass than to 
burn it. The grass can be most advantageously used as bedding for 
animals and as compost material. Moreover, mowing is preferable 
to burning, inasmuch as mown veld yields more and better pasturage 
the following season. 

It is important that veld hay beunade in the correct way'. The 
mown grass must not be left to inj out completely, since the hay^ 
will then be of, inferior quality and will lack the characteristic smell,, 
colour and palatability of good hay. The grass must be cut on a 
sunny day and after 2 to 4 hours, should be raked together in wind¬ 
rows. A certain amount of moisture must be retained, since this is 
essential to the proper maturing of the hayr. After the grass has been 
raked together in windrows, it can immediately^ be carted and 
stacked. It should not be left to lie in the windrows for days arid 
should not he worked into wide stacks, vsince this would lead to 
self-heating. The stack should he about 12 ft. wide, and should be 
provided with some type of roof to prevent damage by rain. 

Weed ConttoL 

in all four provinces during the past year general progress was 
made with the control of weeds. There are, however, parts where 
the expected progress was not made. Having regard to the vast 
areas which the weed inspectors must serve, it is very difficult to 
carry out the intensive inspection work which is frequently^ required, 
with the result that remote parts of farms can seldom receive the 
proper attention of the inspector. 

The -policy^ in respect of proclaimed weeds has so far alway^s 
been to sound warnings in cases of negligence, and the Department is 
reluctant to resort to compulsory measures. The progressive fanner 
seldom gives any^ trouble and his full co-operation is usually obtained. 
It has become evident,, however, that there are, unfortunately, 
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farmers wlio do not wisL. to co-operate^ and consecinently it was 
decided to take miicli stricter action during tke coming season. 

Tliroiig]iout the country efforts were once again concentrated on 
riYerSj whidi are regarded as being the most important sources of 
■weed infestation. State assistance^with gangs of labourers employed 
by the Department is still given in cases where weed infestation is 
such that riparian owners are unable to tackle the control work and 
are not responsible for the infestations themselves. During the past 
year State assistance was given along parts of the Vaal Eiver, along 
the Olifants River, the Great and Little Letaba and the Branclbooii- 
tjies and Magalakwin Rivers and certain of their tributaries in the 
fC^orthern Transvaal. In the Cape Province the work was concen¬ 
trated mainly on the Gamtoos River, in the Humanstdofp,^^®^^’\5^^ 
The work carried out by the Department’s gangs this year- an 
the past few years, effected a big improvement. • 

Eradication of Prickly Pear. —-When, a few years 
appeared that the prickly-pear pest could not be control] by" xire 
biological method alone, recourse was had to experimeal ■work' 
which actually amounted to a combination of the biolccal and 
mechanical methods. In August, 1943, a commencement s made 
with an experimental scheme involving the cutting down o>rickly 
pear infested with the cochineal mseci—Dactylopius opume —to 
assist in the destruction of this plant. Initially, Italian prisors of 
war 'were emplo 3 red for the work, but subsequently they were reined 
native labourers. Under this experiment, work was carrieev\V""" 
in the Cookhouse area and in the Graaff-Reinet district. The schQj^^, 
was terminated in May, 1945, after a total of approximately 35,(qq 
morgen of prickly pear had been treated in this manner. Under 
experiment scheme the Department undertook all cutting operatioij. 
wdth its own gangs and the farmer had to shoulder only 25 per cen\ 
of the costs up to a maximum of 5s. per morgen. L 

Based on the results of the experiment scheme, a commencemen * 
was made in April, 1945, with a new prickly-pear eradication scheme 
consisting of two divisions, viz., a Departmental scheme and a suh- 
sid^^ scheme. 

(a) Departmental scheme. —Under this scheme the cutting dowm 
of prickly pear is undertaken by labour gangs employed by the 
Department, subject to the following provisions: — 

(i) That applicants conclude an agreement with the Department 
under which they give security, in a form acceptable to the Depart¬ 
ment, for a sum equivalent to 50 per cent, of the preliminary estimate 
of the cutting costs previously fixed by the Department; or, alter¬ 
natively, register a bond in favour of the Department against their 
title deeds, for the sum of the preliminary estimated cutting costs, 
plus costs incidental to the registration of the bond; 

(ii) that further security may be required if it appears that the 
preliminary estimate is insufficient for the completion of the work; 

^ (iii) that the work will be suspended unless vsecurity for a sum 
equivalent to 50 per cent, of the further estimate for the completion 
of the work is furnished in advance; 

. (iv) that repayment of the sum owed to the Department be made 
on completion of the cutting operations, or over a period of 13 years 
as from the conclusion of the operations. 

m completion of the cutting operations, certificates of clearance 
will pe issued in respect of all land treated under the scheme. Once 
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the certificates have been issued, landowners Avill he held, responsible 
• .for further control. 

{h)^ Subsidy Scheme, —Under this scheme landowners and local 
authorities can obtain assistance for the cutting down of prickly pear 
■on their lands. The following provisions, etc. w^ere prescribed: — 

(i) Applications for participation must be submitted and cutting 
^operations must not be commenced before formal approval has been 
obtained. 

(ii) Preliminary estimates of cutting costs are made by the 
Department before the cutting operations are sanctioned. 

(iii) Permission is granted to every applicant in writing. On 
completion of the cutting operations the land is inspected, the work 
approved and a final estimate made of the costs. 

(iv) Landowners who have carried out the cutting operations to 
the satisfaction of the Department, will then receive a cash bonus 
of 50 per cent, of the Department's final estimate of the costs 
involved. 

On completion of The work, certificates of clearance are issued, 
as in the case of the Departmental Scheme. 

The p'rickly-pear eradication scheme is progressing satisfactorily 
and up to the end of August, 20,400 morgen of prickly pear had 
been treated under the Departmental vScheme. Under the Subsidy 
Scheme applications were dealt with affecting approximately 25,000 
morgen of prickly pear. 

It is estimated that if the present rate of progress is kept up, 
the major portion of * tbe prickly pear infestations will have been 
■dealt with by the time the prescribed period of two years has 
expired. 

Since the institution of the priokly-pear scheme, the number 
of labourers has been greatly increased and about 1^100 native 
labourers and 35 European foremen are now employed. The latter 
consist, for the greater part, of returned soldiers. 

Jointed cactus. —During the past year very little could be done 
to eradicate this weed. It is intended, however, to make a 
■commencement during the following financial year with an 
eradication scheme. As the prickly pear problem requires, less 
attention, it will be possible to divert labour to the eradication 
of jointed cactus. 

, VIL Gontrol of Agricultural Pests 
and Stock Diseases. 

OTOCK diseases, insect pests and fungous diseases continue to 
kD hamper agricultural production in an extreme degree. Their 
control is one of the biggest problems with which the Department 
has to contend. Consequently, the Department devotes much energy 
to the investigation of these problems and the discovery of remedies. 
Great success has been achieved in this connection in the course of a 
number of years, but for obvious reasons—chiefly owing to the wide 
field which must, as a rule, be covered, and the rapidity with which 
the pests and diseases spread—^the desired degree of success cannot 
always be attained. It should be remembered, hov^ever, that several 
other Divisions, directly , or indirectly, devote a great deal of their 
time to these problems. 

Below is a short description of the problems which came 
prominently to the fore during the past year. 
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Insect Pests and Fungous Diseases* 

Once again control and researcK work was carried^"’" ' "m connec¬ 
tion witli a largemimber of insect pests. ^ ^ ^ 

In December, 1944, tbe first generation of nuvizJx \ mk borer 
attacked earlj^ mealies over a large portion of tbe 
tbe motbs of tbis generation a considerable portion of\^^ e|k maize 
crop was at a most favourable stage, with tbe result tb^’^v^Afariiiers, 
snfiered appreciable losses. Researcb in connection witbl mis pest 
is being continued. ^ vi 

Army tnor'ins first made tbeir appearance in Jannary^S,, but as. 
usual, tbe major damage was caused in ■ Marcb-April.^ lu the 
nortberii Transvaal tbe damage was caused mainly to grazingir, while 
on tbe bigbveld it was tbe teff lands which snfiered most. 
to the poor rainfall in large parts of tbe country, barves'^er terini;^i:d 
caused appreciable damage to pastures over an extensu,. a* 

early as tbe summer of 1944-45, and since tbe drought persistedduri 
tbe subsequent winter and spring, tbe damage assumed increasingly 
serious proportions. . . ^ 

In tbe Plant Regulatory Service Section of tbe Division of 
Entomology, routine inspection and tbe quarantine service were 
carried out without a bitch. Ifo particular pests were intercepte d,. ^ 
and in view of tbe improved quality of tbe timber prodiierts,. 
difficulties in regard to tbe importation of timber were less marked, 
than during tbe few preceding years.^ 

In the case of forest yests, severe outbreaks of the brown-tail 
pine moth were observed , but tbis pest suddenly disappeared with out 
any biiinan intervention. On tbe other band, timber pests, particularly 
the European wood borer and powder-post beetle, caused widespread 
and intensive damage, mostly in tbe coastal towns of Port Elizabeth 
and Cape Town, x4.ll possible advice is furnished to owners. T'hv 
promulgation of regulations to facilitate general control, was lield 

back owing to tbe absence of suitable chemicals. Now thut^, tbo-yyar... 

is over, tbe amelioration of this position ought to be easier. 

Tbe control of fruit 2 ^^sts was also seriously hampered by the 
scarcity of insecticides, especially nicotine, in respect of whic.h/tliGx 4 , 
has already^ for some years been a world shortage. Large-scale- 
losses were obviated, however, by' conducting tbe vsale of available 
stocks, tbrongb definite channels. 

The Western Province Emit Research Station continxies tO’ 
devote intensive attention to the eontrol of the coclling moth. On 
tbe whole, weather conditions were more favourable to the codling 
moth than during the previous year. On tbe other band, the spray 
position^was better and the pest conld, generally speaking, be more 
efieetively controlled. During tbe past 3 years in particxilar, 
exceptional progress was made with the control of codling moth, 
owing to improvements in spraying methods. Nevertheless, tbe* 
pest occurred on a severe scale at a few places in tbe western Ca])e 
Province. Tbe long-term spraying experiment on apple trees, which, 
is in progress at Elgin in connection with damage caused by sprays 
and codling moth control, was continued. In so far as the control 
of tbe codling moth is conceined, ^there was no reliable difference- 
between tbe efficacy of spraying' with lead arsenate, fixed nicotine, 
and summer oil emulsion. Tbe results obtained from fixed 
nicotine, and all these sprays were most satisfactory, owing to tbe 
suitability of tbe^ spraying programme. Tbis spraying experiment 
showed once again that in tbe bigbveld area three vsprayings at 
intervals of about ten days must be applied during January in order 
to control tbe second generation of the coclling moth. 
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All exteiisive spraying experiment ^vas carried out on apricots 
ill tlie A¥elliiigtoii area, as a sequel, to tlie preliniinary ex])eriments 
conducted tlie previous year. Tiie results clearly revealed tliat tlie 
infestation can" be kept below ■ 5 per cent. ■ by means of 2 to^ d 
sprayings of fixed nicotine, provided that tliese sprays are applied 
at the correct time. Tbe results of two 3 :ears have now sbowm tliat 
tbe first spraying should be applied round about the 15tii of October 
in the case of Royal apricots, and that subsequent sprayings should 
be applied at intervals of 10 days. Once again it lias been 
established that fixed nicotine does not, mjure the appricots trees. 

Apart from the two parasite species imported in 1942, three 
other species of codling moth parasites are being bred in the 
laboratory of tbe Western Province Fruit Research Station for 
li|}eratioii and distribution in the fruit areas and for experimental 
purposes. In the case of hne of the parasites 'which attack codling 
moth pupae, a gueat measure of success was achieved with the mass 
breeding and 27,000 parasites were bred during the past winter. In 
the Slimmer months it will be possible to breed over 2,000 a day. 
Significant progress was also made, wdth the breeding of the other 
species, but all the problems in regard to large-scale mass breeding 
have not yet been satisfactorily^ solved. 

The vim mealy hug was particularly severe this year. The 
areas which suffered most were the Hex River Valley, Rawsonville, 
Paarl and Stellenbosch. Although ant control 'vvas applied in 
certain parts the mealy bug pest, nevertheless, caused some damage. 
This pest became troublesome earlier than usual this year. The 
most probable reason for this is that the early siinimer up to the 
end of December was exceptionally moist. This wet and cool 
weather stimulated the breeding of the mealy biig\s, but was most 
detrimental to their natural enemies. The result was that during 
January the vines which had been attacked b 3 ^ these pests were 
heavily infested. From January to April exceptionally^ dry weather 
wms experienced. .These conditions again, had the opposite effect. 
Consequently, by the end of the grape season a large percentage of 
the mealy bugs had been destroy^ed bjr natural enemies. During 
July and xiiigust, ant control was applied on a large scale in all the 
infested areas, so far wdth good results. 

In so far as bacierial blight is concerned, the position became 
more critical. The disease has also been observed on two farms in 
the Hex River Valley. Its appearance in this area is exceedingly^ 
unfortunate, since the vineyards extend uninterruptedly throiigdi 
the valley from De Wet, where the outbreaks occiirred and conse¬ 
quently the disease will in all prohability spread over the whole of the 
table-grape area. In areas where the diseases had already^ gained a 
grip, it spread to such an extent that the most susceptible varieties, 
Waltham Cross and Barlinka, are systematically being eliminated. 

The two long-term experiments are being continued, the object 
being to determine varietal susceptibility and the survival capacity 
of the causal bacteria in the soil. .Dp to the present no results 
have been obtained from these experiments. 

The Stellenboscli-Elsenhurg College of Agriculture has 
performed some, important work in connection with fungus and 
entomological problems in so far as vegetables are concerned. In 
this case particular reference must be made to the research in regard 
to white grubs, vegetable beetles and thrips, and also to virus 
diseases of tomato plants. - 

As regards tobacco -pests the ^most striking feature was the 
confirmation of the findings,, during the previous year, of the 
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DiTisioas of Plant Patiiology and Itiitoinoiogy ^^that double planting 
—witli subsequent tbiniiiug, if necessary—is effective iii tlie control 
of tke kroiimek disease on tlie land. Special attention was devoted 
to potatoes. In, the Ingdiveld area tuber ^jiotlis caused coBsiderable 
damage to tlie exposed parts of plants, but standard control .inethods 
proved eifective. In addition, eelworins in potatoes received special 
attention, and also tlie problems relating to virus diseases of this 
product. ' ■ .. . 

Much, time was devoted to the drafting of farniiiig systems, 
(‘specn'ally on settleineiits, incorporating the systematic control of 
relicorni hj cultivation inethods. In this connection, it may be 
stated that'there is reason for hoping that the utilization of • conipost 
on an appreciable scale in infested soil will have a beneficial effect. 
Experimental work in connection with the regulation of p]antijy>* 
times indicate st.rongly that if the cliief grow-ing’ period coincides 
with exceedingly high summer temperatures, striking results can 
be obtained with potatoes in sjiite of eelworin infestation on the 
lands. Further studies of actual soil temperatures in respect of 
the direct influence on the spread of the pest during the growing 
period appear to be promising. 

Valuable work was carried out by the Division of Botany 
and Plant Pathology in connection with the inspection of citrus 
orcliards and nurseries for scaly bark (psorosis). Special attention 
was devoted to inosaic disease in sugar cane. It must be nieiitioned 
here that, unfortunately the disease was found among the most 
popular sugar cane species. Inspection work in this connection is 
being vigorously pursued. 

Apart from the breeding of Karroo-caterpillar parasites for 
liberation in the'veld, much attention was also given in the parasite 
laboratory of the Division of Entomology to fundamental research 
in regard to the interaction of insect populations and the habits of 
certain insects. In the case of research was concentrated 

on the probable^ effect of they colouring of the insect species and 
their parasites in the veld. Taluahle data were collected; inter 
aJiai that in all probability there is little actual competition 
between the various blow^fly species and that they apparently cannot 
influence one another's numbers to any great extent in the veld. It 
further appears that maggots of Lucilm, both the cuprina and 
sericafa form, can adapt themselves amazingly well to unfavourable 
conditions and ihat it is mainly due to this factor that this species 
is able to occur on such an extensive scale. 


As regayls the control of prickly pear hv means of insects, 
the position is static. Considerable progress is being made with the 
cutting down of infested prickly pear. The prolonged drought of 
the past eighteen months was decidedly favourable to the cochineal 
which (ionseqiiently did not deteriorate any further and revealed 
a stronger annual increase than during the preceding few years. 
As regards the usefulness of the lagochyrls it is now certai.n that 
it has practically no value as a means of control. 

The testing^ out of msecUeddes was continued. Of the three 
main toxins which were under control, only nicotine is still scarce. 
This shortage is keenly felt. As regards "the new^er' toxins, smali 
quantities of D.D.T. are now appearing on the market. This 
preparation is regarded as a very valuable discovery, but the public 
is warned against undue optimism, particularly having regard to 
the fact that not all insects are susceptible to this toxin in any 
marked degree. Gammexane will perhaps supplement some 
of the deficiencies, but it is not yet available for experimental work 
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Sodium fluosilicate lias good possibilities for use against tlie stalk 
borer and tbe army worm'. If tie efforts at supplying tliis toxin 
in a suitable pliysical condition in the form of a po%vder succeed, 
it will be xery xaluable for use against these two pests and. for 
numerous other purposes. 

Locust Destruction. 

During the past 12 months it was necessary to launch only one 
campaign, viz. against hoppers of the brown locust. The required 
control measures were once again carried out under extremely 
difficult circumstances, but the results were satisfactory. Crops and 
grazing in all parts of the country were completely safeguarded, 
and, moreover, it was found possible completely to suppress the 
outbreaks which had started during the previous season. 

Although a few flying swarms of red locusts invaded the Union 
during the first half of the summer, no hopper outbreaks resulted 
in the Union and there was therefore no necessity for a caiiipaign 
against hoppers. 

The Brown Locwst .—In the eastern districts incipient hopper 
outbreaks occiired on a smaller scale than was expected from the 
large numbers of fljung swarms which had been, observed before 
the winter of 1944. In this area the incipient outhreaks were 
confined to two districts, namely, Richmond and Murraysburg. In 
some cases control measures were not necessary in these two distiicts, 
since the- swarms became scattered in the- early hopper stage. It 
appears, therefore, as if the locusts in this area reached a climax 
during the previous season, in many cases without forming swarms, 
and that further retrogression took place during the past season. 
This was not entirely unexpected, since in the previous report 
mention had already been made of such a possibilRy. 

In the western districts incipient outbreaks also occiiiTed on a 
slightly smaller scale than was expected. In this area the 
improvement wms due to insufficient rain, unfavourable climatic 
conditions and an increase in natural enemies. In comparatively 
small strips wdiere tlie rainfall was adequate for hatching, however, 
hopper outbreaks occurred in the tUctoria West, Carnarvon, 
Calvinia, Prieska, Kenhardt, ISTamaqualand districts and Warmbaths 
and Bethanie in South-West Africa. It appears that the niimbers 
which reached a climax without any large-scale formation of 
swarms, were probably also present in South-West Africa during the 
past season, but the indications are that they will decrease still 
further there. 

In the eastern districis hopper outbreaks occurred on 

known nests in the MurrayBWrg, Richmond, Hanover, Oolesherg, 
Middelburg and Graaff-Reinet districts, and it was found possible 
to destroy all the hoppers in their early stages in the neighbourhood 
of the nests. In consequence of this success the eastern incipient 
areas are quiet now and there is no immediate danger. 

In the western districts, gregaria outbreaks also occurred in the 
known hatching areas in strips where adequate rains were 
experienced. Some nests, however, did not receive sufficient rain 
during the past summer to enable the eggs to hatch,, and a close 
watch is still being kept on them. This also applies to a small 
number of nests in Kenhardt, Namaqixaland, Calvinia and in 
Warmbaths and Keetmanshoop in South-West Africa. The fate of 
these nests is uncertain, since conditions have been dry for over 
eighteen months. 

In most districts gregaria and incipient outbreaks occurred 
simultaneously, with the result that mixed populations developed. 
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Tills complicated matters . s-omewliat, especially in tlie sparsely 
populated arid inaccessible parts, siicb as tbe nortli-western Cape 
ProYiiice, jramaqnaland and Soutb-West Africa. 

Owing" to tbis deveiopment it was often difficult to determine the 
pbase to which certain populations belonged. In some cases (Murrays- 
burg and Kenhardt) concentrated swarms, probably gregarla, 
became dispersed in the early stages, while elsewhere more or less, 
scattered hoppers (A'amaqnaland, Prieska and Eenhardt) again became 
concentrated at a later stage of development. It must be mentioned 
here that egg parasites (Systoechusy were active in the latter districts, 
with the result that even large and dense egg nests hatched out 
comparatively sparsely. This probably explains the formation of 
small swarms at an advanced stage of development by locusts which, 
resembled scattered hoppers. 

Notwithstanding these complications the control measures 
succeeded. As far as knowm, only two hying swanns formed in 
Eecember, 1944 vi^:., in Namaqualand and in the southern portion of 
Warmbaths in South-West Africa. It was not possible to remain 
on the track of these swarms for longer than approximately two weeks. 
After this they dispersed and eggs were probably laid in scattered 
forination in the more or less inaccessible parts of Namaqualand. 

According to an extensive, investigation instituted towards the 
end of the summer, it appeared that the adult populations were, on 
the whole, low, except in two small areas in Prieska and in Warm- 
baths in South-West Africa, where flying swarms of considerable 
density were observed during April. Small incipient outbreaks can 
be expected here next season. The prospects for next seasoii are 
therefore as follows : — 

(1) No incipient outbreaks appear to be x^^ssible during the 
first half of the season, except perhaps in the two areas where 
considerable numbers of flying swarms were observed during Ajiril, 
1945. It is impossible to make any definite, predictions with regard 
to the second half of the season, but serious developments are not 
expected. 

(2) No dense egg nests were formed during the season. As has, 
however, been meiitioned, large numbers of eggs which were laid 
18 months ago, have not yet hatched out. It is improbable that dense 
swarms will still be formed out of these nests, but a close watchmust 
nevertheless be kept on them for possible developments, in tbe event 
of conditions again becoming favonrable during the following season. 

The Red Locust .—During the season, reports were received of 
three flying swarms, the first from Groblersdal (Transvaal) in October, 
and the second and the- third from Waterberg (Transvaal) and 
Yrybiirg (Cape Province) dnring December. These vswarins were 
probably harassed by locust birds with the result that no eggs were 
laid and a campaign agaiimt hoppers was not necessary. 

According to^ the available reports, there appear to be no swarms 
in the neighbouring territorities and there does not seem to be much 
danger of an invasion of the Union during the coming season. 

Expeiiditure .—The expenditure incurred by magistrates in 
Cionneetiori with transport, labour and temporary locust officers in 
the campaign against hoppers of the brown locust amounted to ,£5,100. 

Stock Diseases. 

Our farmers not only had to contend with the familiar stock 
diseases during the year, but in certain parts of the country two 
uniamiliaf diseases also occurred.' ' ■ , 
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Lumpy-Skin 'Disease .—cattle disease, imlmown in tlie TTnioii, 
made its appearance in the north-western TransTaai'this year. This 
disease is characterised by the appearance' of Innips over the entire 
skin and by swelling of the legs, thorax, dew-lap and head, and also 
by ulcers in the mouth -and nostrils. The majority of the animals 
recover from the disease, but a small percentage succumb and others 
develop complications, including, inter alia, iileers. Female animals 
usually lose their fertility. The 'sick animal loses condition, in 
cows lactation usually stops completely, and in all affected' animals 
a general set-back is noticed. 

This 'disease has been known in. northern Rhodesia for some time 
past, where it is called lumpy-skin disease or pseudo urticaria-. In 
Beehiianalaiid it is known as “ Ifgameland ” disease. 

The disease is still somewhat ohscure to veterinary ., science, but 
an intensive study is in progress at Onderstepoort, and it is trusted 
that more information wull be made available in course of time. 

Although the mortality from the disease is not heavy, serious 
financial losses are sustained and consequently it is necessary for the 
State to take steps to control the infection. The disease was there¬ 
fore proclaimed a disease under the Stock Disease Act, and the 
Division of Veterinary Services is engaged in applying the necessary 
control measures in an effort to prevent its spread. 

NeiccasUe Disease.—This destructive disease of poultry, formerly 
also unknown in the IJnion, made its appearance during the 37-ear in 
the coastal belt.of Natal. In view of its danger to the poultry 
industry, active steps were taken to suppress it. The measures 
succeeded, not onl 3 ^ in regard to the prevention of the spread of the 
disease inland, but also in confining the infection to a small 
area in Durban. It is hoped that it will shortly be possible to wipe it 
out completely. 

Foot and Mouth During November, 1944, outbreaks 

of this disease were discovered along the boundaries of the Kruger 
National Park in the Barberton and Pilgrim’s Rest districts. Later 
the infection spread over wide areas of the latter district and even 
as far as the Letaha district. 

There was strong circumstantial evidence supporting the belief 
that the^game in the Game Reserve were responsible for the disease 
from which the Union had been free since 1939. With the kind co¬ 
operation of the Game Reserve Board, investigations were made with 
a view to establishing the possible incidence of the disease in the 
Game Reserve. Although lesions were found in various kinds of game, 
which are indistinguishahle from ^ those associated with Foot and 
Mouth disease, the Department did not succeed in recovering the 
causal virus in animals, except in domestic animals. Moreover, cattle 
sent into the Reserve and directly exposed to contact with the game, 
did not contract the disease. 

In view of the serious proportions of the outbreak and the com¬ 
plicating factor in so far as game are concerned, the slaughtering 
policy could not he applied as in the case of previous outbreaks. 
Consequently, strict quarantine and isolation measures were applied, 
until eventually the disease was brought under control. 

Although no active infection has been observed for the past 
six months, strict quarantine measures are still being applied and the 
affected districts are being effectivefly isolated. , Investigations are 
also being made into the best methods of preventing contact between 
susceptible domestic animals and game. 

N'agana .—The control of the tsetse fly is being continued through 
extermination of game, bush eradication and the destmcfion of the 
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fly itself witli tlie Harris trap. A total of 20,705 head of large and 
small game were shot in the Uinfolpzi and Mknzi reserves, on the 
Htamhanana, Hluhliiwe and Mknzi farms, and. in the adjoming 
natiye reserves. These activities are carried out under the supervision 
of five veld wardens, the local farmers’ association and the Department 
of Hative Affairs. Considerable progress has been made with the 
eradication of bush. It has been found that a strip of uprooted bush, 
half a mile in width, i^swnadequate for completely preventing the fly 
from spreading. That the densit 5 ' of the fly population has increased 
ill the past year in all three game reserves is evidenced by the 
available figures in respect of flies caught by the Harris trap. 

Exceedingly satisfactory results were obtained with tbe 
experimental use of D.D.T. and it is hoped to apply this method 
of control more intensively. A large-scale experiment in sprayii 
a portion of the Mkiizi reserve, in Zululand, with D.D.T. from' 
aeroplanes, for the control of the tsetse fly, has been organised and 
will be carried out shortly. 

East Coast Fever ,—There wms a further improvement in the 
East Coast fever position in the Union. Outbreaks of the disease 
decreased from 24 last year-to 12 this year. Of the latter outbreaks 
11 occurred in Fatal and 1 in tbe Transvaal. This must be regarded 
as satisfactory in view of the difficulties experienced in maintainingv^ 
a sufficiently large personnel for the intensive control measures which 
are necessary for suppressing this stubborn disease. 

Anthrax .—The position in regard to anthrax continues to l)e 
satisfactory. Mass inoculation, embracing approximately 2,000,000 
head of cattle?, is being continued as a routine precautionary 
measure. 

Lamuiekte ,'—After completion of tbe factory building for the 
manufacture of a lam‘siekte vaccine, a commencement has been iiiade 
with the production of the vaccine. Efforts are being directed at 
reducing the size of the dose and at developing a culture capable of 
regularly producing a first-rate toxin for the large-scale production 
of the vaccine. • 

Contagious Abortion,—Pm demand for the vaccine increased. 
Ihe vaccine is now recommended for calves, and it is .trusted that its 
use will greatly reduce the incidence of the disease. 

Scab .—This disease, which at one time constituted a serious 
menace to the sheep industry in general and the wool industry irl 
particular,^ has been wiped out to such an extent that it now occupiers 
an insignificant place mnong the Union’s stock diseases. Fevertliele/^rf^ 
10 outbreaks were discovered during the year and these were all 
treated. Nine of these were in the lhansvaal and one in the C'ay)e 
Province. 


Vacemes .—^After careful consideration the issue of tlie redwaicr 
and galsiekte vaccine was discontinued as from 1 February, 1945, 
owing to the fact that this portion of the vaccine does not keep well 
and, moreover, does not afford effective protection against the 
European form of redwater. Redwater is now being controlled by 
other means. In April, 1945, the issue of the galsiekte vaccine was 
also discontinued. 

The number of doses of horse-sickness vaccine issued, was 
more than trebled in comparison with the previous year. This 
^ keen demand for vaccine from countries in the 
Middle East where a serious outbreak of horse-sickness occiirrecl. The 
issue ot nodular-ioorm remedy has decreased considerably, but this 
can be ascribed to the fact that Tetram is once again obtainable and 
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that farmers are utilizing it as a worm ^remedy. The drought is 
probably also the cause of the decrease in the iiuinber of doses, of 
hlnetongue vaccine and blow fly vaccine issued. 

The blue tick ,—This tick spread considerably owing to the fact 
that it developed a resistance to arsenical dips; consequently there was 
an increase in the incidence of redwater and galsiekte. 

Although it was established that this tick can be controlled by the 
addition of nicotine, to the ordinary arsenical dips, efforts at 
controlling it along these lines were, for the greater part, frustrated 
by the difficulty experienced in procuring nicotine sulphate in 
adequate quantities, owing to war conditions. Attempts to obtain 
supplies are, how'ever, being vigorously prosecuted, and experiments 
are also being conducted on other remedies, such as D.D.T. and 
Gammexahe. 

Research ,—Research is being carried out on all the above- 
mentioned stock diseases as well as numerous others. The latter group 
includes inter alia, heartwater, tuberculosis, black quarter and 
paratyphoid. It is intended to publish in the the course of 1946, a 
fairly comprehensive report on the veterinary work of the Department, 
with special reference to research wmrk. 

Corivmittee of Investigation .—^A committee wns appointed during 
the year to investigate various matters appertaining to the veterinary 
services of tlie^^countiy. The investigation was directed mainly at 
ensuring an effective State and private veterinary service and the 
facilities necessary for the provision of such a service. The report 
of the committee is expected towards the end of 1945. 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 

Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Departmeiit, contains popular as 
well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Orops and Markets Section supplies information- on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulans in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 

noted;— , ■ ’ ■ 

Subscription. —Within the Union, South West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, Southern 
Rhodesia, Swaziland, [Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgian Congo, and British 
Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in advance. 

Applications, with subscriptions, to be sent to the Government Printer, Bosman Street, 
Pretoria. 

Advenisements.—The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is: 2d. (two pence) a word 
vvith a minimum of Ss, per advertisement (prepaid). Repeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions:— ■ ' ' 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only , one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted.. 

(2) Advertisements in which’ prices are mentioned must contain the name arid 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not sufficient, 
and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will not be 
accepted. .. 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot he 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) [Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, however, 

will he 10s. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction for 
repeats. . ' , ' ' 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the G-overnment Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or w-rite to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. ■ . ' ■ ■ 

Popular Bulletins. —Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the Depart¬ 
ment to naeet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of cost, 
etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Scientific Publications. —From time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are : "" The Onderstepoort Journal ”, “ Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa ”, Bothalia ”, Entomological Memoirs ” and the 
“Annual Reports of the Low, Temperature Research Institute”. Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor. Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service. —The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin oi agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is published fortnightly by all news¬ 
papers and other iournals throughout the country. 

Farmers* Radio Service.—In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment tp members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also maintains a daily broadcasting service to 
farmers. Iniormation in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation. 

Inqumes.—All general inquiries in regard to the publications of the Department, 
including the Radio Service, should be addressed to the Editor, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria, 


D. J. SEYMORE, Editor. 
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Price Review for January 1946.=*' 

Fruit .—Tbe markets were well supplied witli watermelons, 
spanspeks, mangoes and peaches, while grapes and pear consigii- 
nients gradnally increased during the month. Grapes on the whole 
were of inferior quality. In the case of watermelons prices decreased 
considerably. Sales w’ere reasonable. Bananas and .pineapples 
were also well supplied, and prices decreaased generally. 

Potatoes and. Sweet Potatoes .—Larger supplies of potatoes 
reached the markets but were still mostly sold at maximum prices, 
especially tow'ards the end of the month when the supply started to 
decline somewhat. Sweet potato consignments remained limited and 
the same high price level wms maintained. 

Onions .—Consignments were large and consisted mostly of 
deliveries of Cape onions. Prices consequently decreaased consider¬ 
ably. For example, the price of Cape onions decreased from 15s. 3d. 
to 12s. Id. per bag on the Johannesburg market; from i5s. 6cl. 9s. 7d. 
per bag on the Cape Town market; and from 15s. 7d. to 13s. per 
bag on the Durban market. 

* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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lomatoes ,—Large supplies of tomatoes/ mainly from local 
.sourcesj readied tlie markets. . - In many cases tke quality was in¬ 
ferior. l^rices nevertlieless remained firm and on some markets even 
increased towards tlie end of tke month. 

V egetahles .—Fair supplies of green beans, cauliflower, piinip- 
kins and Hubbard squashes reached the markets. The supplies of 
other vegetables, however, were generally very limited. 

Fodder ,—With mealies almost unobtainable, only mixed fodder 
■was available. Lueerne hay, mostly of inferior quality, -was 'well 
supplied but the supply was still insufficient to meet the demand. 

Eggs .—Egg supplies were generally limited and prices through¬ 
out were somewhat higher than those of the previous month. 


Index of Price of Field Crops and Products. 

This index, as shown elsewhere in this issue, increased during the 
month by 2 points to the new record peak of 174 (with 1936-37— 
1938-39 as basic period). 

most important increase occurred in the group ''Other 
Field Crops namely from 341 to 349 for January; and in the 
group," Poultry and Poultry Productsiianiely from 202 to 223. 
On the other hand slight decreases occniTed in " Hay namely 
from 194 to 191; and in Slaughter Stock namely from 183 to 
179. The decrease in " Slaughter Stock occurred as a result of 
the reduction in the seasonal prices of slaughter cattle, while the 
additional seasonal rise in the prices of slaughter cattle on the 
purhan and Pietermaritzburg markets which had been in force 
from 2 July 1945, was again wu'tlidrawm from 2 Becember 1945. See 
Crops and Markets of September 1945 (page 584). 


Index of Prices of certain Farming 
Requisites. 

These indexes as shown elswhere in this issue, have been revised on 
the strength of more and better information which has now become 
available. These I’ovised indexes, however, differ slightly from those 
wffiich were previously compiled quarterly, except in the case of 
fertilizer wffiich has now risen somewffiat as result of a few amend¬ 
ments made in the index. 

The Division intends to expand this index gradually, especially 
in the case of agricultural implements and spare parts as soon as 
more information in this connection can be collected. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during January, 1946. 



Rainfall. 


j , -During tlie month seating rains fell in the northern 

and north-eastern Orange Free State and the -R'hole of Natal and 
iransvaai, wnile scattered showers occurred over the rest of the 
Union in the north-western Capo Province, as well as in the Karoo, 
dxouglix conditions were, howe-per, still experienced. 

^ondition of livestock.— In. those areas where good rains fell 
grazing naturally improved and so also the condition of stock with 
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tlie result tliat stock losses declined. Lumpy skin disease in cattle 
still occurred and even spread to tlie eastern and western Orange 
Free^ State, wliereas in tlie past it Lad been confined to tbe Transvaal. 
Ill Natal iiagana still caused losses. 

Crofs .-—After^ tie rains, prospects for'siiiniiier crops improved 
considerably,^ particularly'ill tie nortbern and eastern Orange'Free 
STate, tlie_ iigivekl of tie Transvaal and tie western Transvaal. 
Young maize, kaffircorn, beans, potatoes and tefi in general were pro¬ 
mising well, altioiig'i’ late, and tie possibility existed tiat early 
frost might cause damage. In Natal the siigar-eane crop is 
recovering rapidly after tlie drought, altliougli it is expected that 
yields wall be below^ normal. An average chicory yield is expected 
in tie Alexandria district, although this area suffered severely from 
the drought. 


Prices of Dairy Products. 

As a result of the droughtj the production of butterfat, cheese-milk 
and factory milk decreased considerahh^ during the current summer 
season. Because of this decrease in production and the consequent, 
increase in the cost of production per unit, the Dairy Industry Con¬ 
trol Board decided to fix the basic price of butterfat, cheese-milk and 
factory milk at a higher level as from February 1946. A highp 
price level w^as also deemed necessary to enable producers to maintain 
the highest possible level of production for the remainder of the 
season, especially in view of the fact that it wall mvolve additional 
expense to produce winter feed for this purpose at the present stage 
wdien some of the best months for production have already passed. 
An increase in prodxicers’ prices, and consequently also in consumeFs 
prices, had therefore inevitably to be effected in order to maintain 
production and obtain supplies for the coming winter season. 

As from 1 February 1946 the following basic prices for the 
above-mentioned dairy products came into operation: — 

ButterMt .—The basic price of butterfat has been fixed at 2s. Id., 
Is. llcL and Is. 9d. per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade butterfat, 
respectivel^a This is an increase of 2d. per lb. on the previous basic 
price as fixed on 1 November 1945. 

The winter premium of 4d. per lb. butterfat which came into 
operation during November 1945 was discontinued on 31 January 
1946. The Board intends paying a winter premium of 4d. per lb- 
butterfat during June 1946, and of 6d. per lb. from July 1946 until 
October 1946. 

Blitter .— The wholesale prices of factory butter have been 
increased from 1 February 1946 bj’- 2d. per lb. to 2s, 2d., 2s. and 
Is. lOd. per lb. for 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, respectively; and retail 
prices to 2s. 4d., 2s. 2d. and 2s per lb. respectively. 

Cheese milk .—The basic prices of cheese milk have been increased 
from 10|d. per gallon (or 2s. 4Jd. per lb. butterfat contained there¬ 
in), as fixed on 1 November 1945, to lOfd. per gallon (or 2s. 5|d. per 
ib. butterfat) as from 1 February 1946. 

Payment of the special winter premium of 2d. per gallon on 
cheese milk (or 5|d. per lb. butterfat) which has been in operation 
since 1 November 1945, was discontinued on 31 January 1946. The 
Board intends paying a winter premium of 2d. per gallon on cheese 
milk during January 1946, and of 2Jd. per gallon (or 6|d. per lb, 
butterfat) from July to October 1946. 
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TFe price of clieese lias also been increased by Id. per 
lb, tbroiigiioiit from 1 February 1946. At., present the wholesale 
price of Cheddar cheese is Is. 7d., Is. 6d. and Is. 4d. per lb. for 
1st, 2iid and 3rd grade, respectively; and that of Gouda cheese 
is. 7d. per lb. for'lst grade, while ior ungraded Gouda cheese a 
niaxiiiiiiin price of Is. Td. per lb. and a minimum price of Is. 3d, 
per lb. have been fixed. The maximum retail price of Cheddar 
clieese is at present Is. lOd., Is. 9d. and Is. 7d. per lb. respectively; 
and Is. lOd. per lb. for Gouda cheese. 

Condensing inilk.—ThQ price of condensing milk has been in¬ 
creased from ll'Jd. per gallon (or 2s. T^d. per lb. biitterfat) to 
llfd. per gallon (or 2s. 8fd. per lb. bntterfat) as from 1 February 
1946 to 31 May 1946. From November 1945 up to end January 1946 
the price of condensing milk was I3|d. per gallon (or 3s. Ofd. per 
lb. bntterfat). 

It IS the intention of the Board to fix the price at 13|d. per 
gallon (or 3s. 2|d. per lb. bntterfat) for June 1946, and at 14^d. per 
gallon (or 3s. 3|-d. per lb. bntterfat) from July to October 1946. 


Maximum Prices of Oat Hay. 

Oal) Jmy.—The maximum prices of oat hay, as fixed on 28 
September 1945 (see Grofs and Markets^ of^ November 1945), have 
now been amended. ' , , 

The maximum producer’s prices of unbaled oat hay remains 
unehanged at 4s. 6cL per 100 lb. free-on-rail producer’s station, 
while the maximum, price for baled oat hay has been increased by 3d. 
to 5s. 3d. per 100 lb. 

Upon re-sale, the above maximum prices may now be increased 
by 9d. instead of 6d. per 100 lb,, plus railage and transportation 
costs. From April 1946 to October 1946, i|d. per 100 lb. per month 
may, however, also be added to the above prices. 

Cut oat Maximum prices for cut oat hay have also now 

been fixed. The maximum prices at which cut oat hay (in bags or 

baled) may be sold, have been fixed at 7s. fid., 6s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

per 100 lb. free-on-rail manufacturer’s station for 1st grade, 2nd 
grade and under 2nd grade, respectively, while the maximum whole¬ 
sale prices (in hags or baled) have been fixed at 8s. 6d., 7s. 6d. and 

3s. 6d. per lOO lb. for the respective grades, plus railage and Id. per 

100 lb. per mile transportation costs. Also in the case of cut oat 
hay prices may be increased by IM. per 100 lb. per month from 
April 1946 to October 1946. 

Cut oat hay may contain admixtures of lucerne, chaff, teff or 
other grasses, but must contain not less than 35 per cent, by weight 
of oat kernels of cultivated oats for 1st grade, and not less than 20 
per cent, for 2nd grade. 

(See Government Gaz^ette Extraordimry of 11 January 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Rooibos Tea. 

The maximum fixed prices of rooibos tea have been withdrawn 
as from 8 iebriiary 1946. See Government Gazette Extraordinary 
of this date. 
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Maximiim Prices of Poultry. 

The maxiBiiiin prices at wMcIl ducks, geese, inuscoTy clucks and 
fowls inay be sold are given below. These prices apply to auction 
sales as well as to other sales. 

The wholesale price given below is the maxiniuni price at which 
a dealer may sell poultry to another dealer, while the retail price is 
the maximum price at which poultry may be sold by any person to 
any other person except by a dealer to another dealer. A dealer does 
not include a market master or agent or. employee of a market master 
when he sells poultry on behalf of a farmer or producer. 



Maximum whole¬ 
sale price per lb- 
net weight 
delivered to 
purchaser. 

Maximum retail 
price per lb. net 
weight delivered 
to purchaser. 

L Ducks, geese and moscovy ducks— 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Dead weight, plucked only. 

Dead weight, dressed or prepared in any manner 

1 7 

1 11 

other than plucked only.. 

1 8 

2 0 

2. Fowls— 

. 


(a) Live bird.. 

(b) Dead bird neither plucked nor dressed nor 

1 5J 

1 

I 

prepared in anv manner whatever. 

(c) Plucked bird; feet, head and entrails not 

1 1 4| 

I 6J . 

removed... 1 

(d) Plucked bird; head removed, feet’ and ' 

1 6 

1 8-1 

and entrails not removed... 

1 7 

. 1 

(e) Dressed bird; head and feet not removed. 

(f) Dressed bird; head removed, feet not 

i 

1 111 

removed.... 

1 9-1- 

2 Ol 

(g) Dressed bird; feet and head removed.... 

(h) Dead bird (whether plucked and/or dressed 

1 li| 

1 

2 3" , 

or not) prepared in any other manner. 

1 13 

15 

3. Kosher-killed poultry stamped to that effect.. 

The relevant 

The relevant 

1 price as above. 

price as above. 


i plus 3d. per 

1 bird. 

t 

plus 3d- per 
bird. 


These maximum prices remain unchanged as previously fixed. 
See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 11 January 1946. 

^ maximum prices of turkeys were given in Crops and 
Markets of January 1946. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs. 

The maximum wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the con¬ 
trolled areas, as fixed on 14 December 1945 (See Crops and Markets 
of February 1946), were increased by 4d. per dozen for all grades as 
from 11 Jannary, 1946 and again by 3d. per dozen as from 1 
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February 1946. Tlie maximum prices per dozen as from this date 
are tlierefore as follows: — 


j Wholesale. 

Retail 

Grade I— 

s. d.. 

s. d. 

Extra large......... 

3 0 

3 3 

Large.... 

2 10 

3 1 

Medium...... 

■2 8 

2 11 

Small.'. 

2 6 

2 9 ' ■ 

Grade II— 



Large.... 

' 2 8 

2 11 

Medium..... 

2 6 

2 9 

Small...'.... 

2 4 

2 7 ^ 

Grade III... 

2 5 

2 5 


(See Government Grazette Extraordinary of 1 February 1946.) 


Review of the 1944/45 Cotton Crop. 

(Compiled by tbe Office of Gotten g^rading, P.O. Box 956., Durban.) 

Owing to lack of raip during normal planting time, and extreme 
beat tbe germination was uneven. Muck of tbe cotton that 
germinated was scorched. Late, plantings yielded a poor crop due 
to drought and an early Winter. As per Ginners^ returns the total 
crop for 1944-45 amounted to 135,087 lb. lint or 293 running bales. 

Compared with those of previous seasons, the details are as 
'follows: — 



1944^5. 

1943-44. 

1942-43. 

1941-42. 

1940-41. 

Running bales.,. 

293 

525 

472 

710 

, 1,612 

Statistical bales (500 lb.). 

270 

530 

467 

683 

1,486 

Lint (lb.). 

135,087 

264,989 

233,439 

341,413 

742,902 

Seed cotton (lb.). 

Seed [delinted and qndelinted 

: 405,790 

I 768,035 

699,334 

j ' ■ ■ 

' 1,067,105' 

2,125,199 

1 

(»•)]. 

' 230,154 

i 429,142 

: 425,295 

j 672,348 

1 1,307,052 

Linters (lb.). 

; 22,598 

i ■ 

40,515 

: 31,948 

62,631 

: 78,601 


Production in diffisront areas, with the last two seasons’ figures for comparison, is as 

■follows' . ■ ' . ■■■ ■ ■ 



Seed Cotton (lb.) 

1 

i 1944-45. 

1943-44. 

1942-43. 

Katal and Zululand... 

Rustenbuig area (including Pretoria and Marioo). 

Horthem Transvaal (meluding Waterberg, Pietersburg 
and Zoutspansbere)..... A . 

36,149 

12,947 

i 

129,144 

5,633 

93,106 

19,641 

1,868 

496,427 

Eastern Transvaal (including Middelburg, Ljdenburg 

and Barberton)..,...... . . 

Cape Province........ 

1 354,702 

599,825 

10 A 4 1 

Swaziland*... , 

1 ':. ■ 

* 'f 

1x5,441 

29 . 72 / 

58.566 


1 
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Grading. 


O)mpa:risoii of Staple. 

' 

1944-40. 1 1943-44. | 

i. . i 

i 

1942-43. 1 1941-42. 

! 

1 Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 1 
Bales, cent, i 

1 i 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

I^er 

Bales, cent. 

Ij incli and above... 

P/i,6 inch..... 

Full 1-| inch... 

Good inch. 

inch...... 

inch and below. 

Total. 

3 1-02 . 

277 94-54 1 
13 4-44 

i __ __ I 

2 0-3S 

476 90-67 
47 8-95 

I 23 4-87 

13 2-76 1 
■ 337 71*40 
99 20*98 

! 18 2*o4 

11 1-55 

391 55*07 
290 40*84 

293 100 

525 100 

472 100 

7i0 100 


CJoniparisoii of Grades of 
Good Colour Cotton. 

1944-45. 

1943-44. 

. 

1942-43. 

1941-42. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

Per 

Bales, cent. 

j Per 

Bales, cent.' 

Middling fair.. 

Strict good middling. 

Good middling...... 

Strict middling.. 

Middling.. 

Strict low middling. ; 

Good colour.. 

Fair colour. 

Yei,y light spotted. 

Other off-colour.. 

Total. 

90 30*72 

91 31*06 
89 30*37 
10 3*41 

8 1 • 52 
191 36-39 
240 4,0-71 
35 6-67 

'.42 ,8-90 
80 16-95 
119 25*21 

36 7*63 

36 5*07 
195 27*46 
192 27*04 
66 9•30 

280 95-56 

474 90*29 

277 58-69 

489 68-87 

1 -34 

12 4-10 

1 42 S-00 

1 i) 1-71 

106 22*46 
89 18*85 

186 20-20 
35 4-93 

293 100 

525 100 

472 lOO 

’ 710 TOO 






Prices of Pineapples for Canning* 

The maximum prices at wliich pineapples may be sold to caiiiieis, 
as fixed on 28 December 1945 (see Crofs and Markets of February 
1946), bave been increased by a further 10s. per ton in each case as 
from 8 February 1946, and are now as follows: — 

Pineapples in. and larger with .tops: ^67 per ton. 

Pineapples 3i in. and larger, without tops: £7. 10s. per ton. 

These maximum prices (per ton of 2,000 lb.) are free-on-rail 
producer’s station and are now £1 per ton higher in each case than 
the corresponding prices of the previous season (see Government 
Gmette Extraordinary of 8 February 1946), 
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Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites. 


■ Year and 
Month, 

1 

Imple¬ 
ments. i 

(a) 

Ferti¬ 

lizers. 

1 (i) 

Fuel. 

(c) 

Bags. 

id) 

Feeds. 

ie) 

Fencing 

Material 

(/) 

Dips 

and 

Sprays. 

(g) 

Building 

Material. 

{h) 

Basis— 





1 




1936-38... 

100 

iOO : 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1942....... ; 

123 

157 : 

140 ■ 

206 

136 

229 

317 

168 

1943...... ^ 

144 

171 ’ 

154 

237 

152 

239 

327 

179 

1944...... 

161 

184 

156 

307 

155 

240 

134 

184 

1945— 









Jamiaiy... 

159 i 

204 

156 

310 

162 

225 

136 

181 

April___ 

159 I 

204 

156 

1 311 

163 

224 

136 

181 

July. i 

159 1 

204 

156 

321 

169 

225 

135 

180 

October__ 

■ 159 : 

1 204 

146 

321- 

166 

225 

135 ' 

179 

1946— J 









January(j) ] 

i 

154 j 

i 204, 

1 146 

■ 318 

168 

227 

135 

169 


The foilowmg is the composition of the above groups. (The items are weighted according 
to their’ respective inportance):— 

(c 2 .) Ploughs, planters, seed-drills, ha^row^s, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, binders, hay 
rakes, silage cutters, hammer mill|, separators, wundniills, shares, land sides 
mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

(5) Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash. 

(c) Petrol, power paraffin,, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil. 

{d) Woolpacks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine. 

(e) IMealies, oats, lucerne, groundnut oil-eakemeal, bonenieal, salt, 

(/} Peiicing wire, standards, baling wire. 

(f;i Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper’s sheep dip 
Little’s dip, Tixol cattle dip. 
ill) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, lime, flooring boards. 

(j) Preliminary. ^ 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


SiASOsr 
(1 July to 

30 June),, 

Summer 

csreala. 

1 (a) 

1 

1 Winter 
cereals. 

m 

Hay. 

(«) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

id) 

Pastoral 

products. 

ie) 

Dairy 

products. 

, if) 

Slaughter 

stock. 

, iff) , 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

! m ■ 

Com¬ 
bined 
, Index. 

WBIGHTS. 

i 19 

18 

2 

1 ' 

3 

U 

6 

^ 1,7 ' 

" 6 

, 100 ' 

1938-49. 

1 92 , 

107 

96 

89 ! 

70. 

102 

106 

92, 

■93 

1939-40..-. 

; 86 , 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 ” 

1940-41. 

: 109 

. ,118 

106 

156 

[. 102 , 

108 

110 

104 

.108, 

1941-42. 

! 121 

134 

143 

203 

102' I 

131 

134 

145 

123 

2942-43.'. 

160 

149 

„ 144- ■■ 

159 i 

122 ’ 

147 

167 

173 

146. , 

If 43-44. 

, 169 

! 172 1 

187 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

157 

1944-45. 

1945— 

January....... 

i 184 

183 

160 

280 i 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

Febmary. 

184 

183 

' 171 : 

235 i 

- 122 1 

180 

171 

225 

264 

March. 

1 184 

183 

1 182 

■: : 245 ■ ! 

122 

: 180 

171 

237 

465 

April..... 

‘ 184 

183 

173 

246 

122 : 

! 180 

169 

263 

160 

May. 

199 

183 

173 i 

287 

122 1 

" 184 

163 

272 

170 

June... 

199 

183 

190 

320 

■ 123 ^| 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July. 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 i 

210 

175 

210 

170 

Angnst. 

299 

183 

191 

S33 

118 ! 

210 j 

179 

180 

169 

September..... 

199 

183 

■ 187 

372 1 

118 i 

210 

183 1 

165 

170 

October. 

! 199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 I 

165 

171 

November..... j 

I 199 

190 

194 

879 

118 

204 

187 

173 

■ 172 

December. i 

1 199 

190 

i 194 

341 ; 

117 ; 

204 j 

183 

202 

172 

X946— 1 

January. 

t 199 

190 ! 

i 191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 


(^j) Maize and k'ltl'rrom. (d) Fotatoea, sweet potatoes, (/) Butterfat, cheese railk and 

(6> Wheat, oats an-J rye. odIods and dried beans. condensioii milk. 

(e) Lucerne ana ten hay, (e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. (g) Cattle, sheep and piars. 

ih) Fowls, turkeys and egp. 

21Z 
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Farming Is a Business* 

II« New Methods of Farm Bookkeeping. 

O* E. Burger, Division of Economics and Markets. 

¥ N a previous article in tliis series it was pointed oiit tliat tlie 
presellt-daj- farmer wlio wishes to make a success of his farming, 
must run liis enterprise on hiisiness principles. A farming enterprise 
which has not been clearly planned beforehand, has rightly been 
compared to a watch without hands. One can go even further and 
say that it may be compared to a ship without compass or steering 
adrift on the ocean. 

The old argument that the farmer is always busy out-of-doors 
and has no time for figures, is stale and out of date. One realizes, 
however, that the capable and diligent farmer is a busy man and 
that additional duties, such as bookkeeping, for example, should not 
take up too niiich of his time. 

Consec[uently, the Division of Economics and Markets has, for 
some time, been engaged in enlightening farmers on a system of 
bookkeeping which will give them the best results with a miiiiinuni 
of labour and sacrifice. In 1940 the Division summarized these ideas 
in A Bookkeeping Book for Farmers ’’ (obtainable from the Govern¬ 
ment Printer, Pretoria, at 12s. 6d. per set). 

The main purpose of this new and simplified system of book¬ 
keeping, may he set out as follows: — 

(1) The introduction of a system of hookkeeping which will be 
of use to every class of farmer in our country. 

(2) To provide systematic self-education in bookkeeping for those 
people who did not have the opportunity of taking the subject at 
school or at college, 

(3) The final elimination of what is, for the farmer, a, tedious 
and misleading out-of-date commercial system of bookkeeping. 

It is the latter point which is briefly discussed in this article. 

The writer is convinced that the older generation of farmers had 
such a dislike for bookkeeping, chiefly because private interests 
offered them a system of bookkeeping* which was in no way adapted 
to farming. 

When we refer to farming as a business, we do not have in mind 
a commercial business. As every farmer realizes only too well, 
farmino* is an orgaoiization whose general character is that of an 
enterprise between a factory (sometimes even a mine) and a cominei*- 
cial business. For each of these undertakings an indispensable 
system of hookkeeping had to be evolved to suit its particular 
demands. But if either of these bookkeeping systems were to be 
applied, unchanged, to agriculture (with its special character and 
Ijeculiarities) the result would he confusing and misleading and a 
waste of the farmer’s precious time. 

A commercial bookkeeping system makes provision for a 
Ledger in which everything of importance to the husiiiess is 
recorded under separate headings. This requires a great deal of 
attention and is essential to the merchant, but for the farmer who 
only wishes to know what the total income and expenditure of his 
farming as a whole amounted to over a year, it is a waste of time. 
Moreover, the result is often misleading, for in following the com¬ 
mercial practice, only cash items are entered on the accounts whilst 

* The first article in this series appeared in the January issue of “ Fanning 

in South Africa. 

A ' iC'ontinued ori %iage ^2%, 
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Editorial: 


The Seed-Potato Industry of the Union. 

ISFever before lias tlie necessity for a stable potato industry been 
establisbed so clearly as during tbe recent T^nir years, and never before 
lias tliere been a keener realization of tbe value of this crop as one of 
our most important sources of food. 

Owing to the fairly rapid decline in productivity of this crop as 
a result of the ravages of virus diseases under the hot climatic con¬ 
ditions prevailing in South xAfriea, farmers in this country have 
always been dependent on overseas countries, especially Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, for new supplies of good seed potatoes to serve as 
a foundation for further propagation. If the productivity of seed- 
potatoes representing the annual plantings in the Union is to be 
maintained at anything like an economic level, about 5 per cent, to 
6 per cent, of the plantings must be done from imported seed potatoes. 

In order as far as possible to maintain the industry at a normal 
level of production during the war 5 -ears, the Department itself, on 
account of shipping difidciilties, not only undertook the importation of 
seed-potatoes from Britain, but also took active steps to ensure that 
the best use was made of imported seed. This was achieved maml 5 " 
by encouraging farmers in suitable areas to form seed-potato growers’ 
associations, with the result that lai’ger supplies of government 
certified seed potatoes were made available under Departmental 
inspection. In addition, some of the imported seed was planted on 
suitable government land during the war 5 ’ears, and at the Vaalhartz 
and Eiet Eiver settlements it proved possible to obtain a maximum 
increase of tubers. The remainder of the imported tubers was made 
available to seed growers’ associations and to private farmers who 
applied for supplies. 

Seed-potato growlers’ associations have now been formed in 
different parts of the country and their numbers have guowm from 
3 in 1943 to 41 in 1946, the production of certified seed potatoes 
having ineanwdiile increased from 3,000 bags to 60,000 bags. This 
branch of potato farming has therefore undoubtedly become an asset 
to the industry as a whole and should, with a view to future exten¬ 
sion, be placed on an even better foundation. 

This development and especialUF the resultant availability" of a 
product which has been standardized as far as possible, have led 
potato farmers to realize, more clearly than ever before, the greater 
economic value of certified seed potatoes as compared with that of 
ordinary uncertified tubers of unknown origin and productivit,v. Con¬ 
sequently' the present demand for certified seed potatoes far exceeds 
the supplyu 

Farmers are Jieginning to learn that a tuber wdiich looks sound 
to the ey^e does not necessarily possess good yielding properties and 
that sound, productive tuhers can be produced only by sound parent 
plants. 
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Tlie inspection service of , the Department, instituted for the 
tenefit of potato growers' associations, therefore includes the inspec¬ 
tion of their lands during the period of crop growth. It is an essen¬ 
tial requirement that lands ofered for inspection must be planted 
with potatoes of the veTy best and well-known origin. In order to 
judge such plantings on a fair basis, three inspections are made of the 
growing plants on the land from an early stage, followed by a final tuber 
inspection. Only plantings complying' with the inininmin inspection 
requirements, especially as regards diseased or virns-infected plants, 
are approved. All infected plants, provided only a minimiiin number 
are present, must be removed from the land in good time. During 
inspection, special attention is paid to factors such as trueness to 
type, vigour of plants, cultivation, etc., and the product certified by 
the Department in this -wdcj and offered for sale by associations is 
accompanied by a departmental certificate in every bag. For further 
protection of the identity of certified seed potatoes, associations 
supply direct to farmers only, and all bags are sealed. 

In order to determine the suitability for seed-potato production 
of areas in which seed-potato growlers' associations liaye already been 
established, on a scientific and experimental basis, and to ensure that 
associations offer a certified standard product to the public, the actual 
product as supplied b 3 ^ every association is annually tevsted by the 
Department in adjacent plots of one centre. 

In this way associations located in unsuitable areas are identified 
and in course of time, eliminated as regards the production of certi¬ 
fied seed potatoes. This will enable the Department gradually to 
bring about a further improvement in the quality of seed potatoes 
sold by associations. Moreover extended production of certified seed 
potatoes will, in future, take place only in the most suitable ai^'eas. 

It is the duty, therefore, of everj?' seed-potato growers^ association 
to eompl^^ with the instructions of the Department in every respect, 
and to take steps to ensure the application of better metliodvS of ciilti- 
vatioii, the 'early removal of weakened and virus-infected plants, the 
adoption of suitable systems of crop rotation wdth adequate applica¬ 
tions ^ of fertilizer to establish and maintain soil fertilit^f, and the 
effective control of diseases and pests. The producer of such certified 
seed potatoes must regard himself as a specialist in his field and 
cannot be satisfied with ordinary methods of cultivation. In due 
course, associations will have to pay more attention to special 
facilities for the proper storage of seed potatoes until such time as 
the\" are sold. 

Proper sorting of seed potatoes into classes of IJ to 3 ounces, 3 
to 5 ounces, etc., with a further increase of 2 ounces for every 
succeeding class, is of the utmost importance to ensure the complete 
satisfaction of buyers. 

(L. J. Henning, Division of Agricultural Education and Research.) 
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Low Solids-not'fat Content of Milk 
in South Africa, 

Dr. S. W. J. van Rensburg, Veterinary Research Officer^ 

Onderstepoort. 

T^TEAEiLA" all tlie nutritive value of milk is contained in the solids. 

In view of this and the fact that the milk solids are subject to 
great variations, most countries have prescribed standards to' which 
the fat and solids-not-fat in milk mnst conform. 

The standard laid dowm for the Union is contained in Govern¬ 
ment Notice' No. 575 of 28 March' 1930, framed under the Foods, 
Drags and Disinfectants Act, No. 13 of 1929, and prescribes that no 
person shall sell as milk, milk to which any substance has been added 
or from which any part of any of its constituents has been removed, 
or which contains less than 3 parts per cent, of milk fat or less than 
,3'5 per cent, of milk solidsraot-fat 

Only a few months after this minimum standard was prescribed, 
a Pietermaritzburg dairyman was prosecuted for selling milk which 
was below the legal standard for solids-not-fat. This was made a test 
case in which Government officials show'ed that the deficiency indi¬ 
cated was by no means singular and that the solids-not-fat content 
falls below 8*50 per cent, in a large number of cases. 

As a result of this case the Union Department of Public Health 
instructed Medical Officers of Health to suspend prosecutions of this 
nature for a period of five years in order to give dairymen an oppor¬ 
tunity of rectifying the position. 

In view of the fact that the period of grace expired long ago 
and that the niilk-consnming public is now beginning to assert its 
right to demand and obtain clean, safe and wholesome milk, it can 
be assumed that the present disregard for the legal requirements will 
not continue indefinitely. 

Notwithstanding all the statements made to the contrary, Abe 
legal standard of 8*50 per cent, for non-fatty solids is not too high, 
provided an honest endeavour is made b^’ breeders and dairy -^‘acmers 
to eliminate all those factors wffiich cause a depression in solids-not- 
fat. 


Factors influencing the Composition of Milk. 


The mastitis investigations carried out at Onderstepoort during 
the past seven years include a study of the various factors which may 
produce an alteration in the composition of milk. This involved 
regular bacteriological, physical and biochemical examinations of 
milk from the individual quarters- of the udders of a herd of grade 
Friesland cows which w’ere kept free from mastitis over a period of 
five years.. 


The object of this article is to impart the information obtained 
from this and from infected herds to those concerned with milk pro¬ 
duction in an endeavour to assist in removing, as far as possible, the 
main causes of poor quality milk and in providing the public with 
milk conforming in all respects to the standards prescribed by law. 
The factors which were shown by these investigations to liave a 
depressing effect on milk solids are: (1) bovine mastitis, (2) seasonal 
and nutritional conditions, (3) stage of lactation, (4) advancing age, 
(5) general management of dairy cows, (6) individnality, and 
(7) conformation and structure of the udder. 
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(1) Bovine , Mastitis* 

It is generally "known tliat disease of tlie udder alters tlie com¬ 
position of tlie milk oil account of tke patliological cliang*es in tlie 
gland. Tkere is a decrease in tke milk solids and an increase in 
undesirable substances like cklorides, body cells and bacteria. Recent 
researcii bas sliowii that these changes" are even more pronounced 
than was at first considered to be the case. For instance, in some 
cases the non-fatty solid content of the milk from afiected quarters 
dropped from 8*50 to 4*00 per cent. 

A comprehensive investigation conducted by . the National 
Institute for Dairy Research in Britain in 1936 led to the conclusion 
that chronic infectious mastitis was the most important factor 
causing* a depression of the solids-not-fat content of milk. A 
similar investigation in South Africa would probably yield the same 
result, since is has already been shown that the disease is just as 
prevalent in this country as in Great Britain. 

Up to the present there has been an unfortunate tendency among 
officials and dairymen in Sonth Africa to regard the mastitic cow as 
part and parcel of the average dairy herd, and milk containing 
mastitis bacteria and all the other undesirable products from diseased 
udders has been regarded with the same indifference as milk deficient 
in non-fatty solids. 

This complete disregard of some of the important regulations 
prescribed to safeguard the consuming pnblic was, no doubt, inspired 
to a large extent by the widespread prevalence of the disease, and hj 
the difficulties experienced in diagnosing and treating* it. During 
recent years, however, very reliable tests which enable veterinarians 
to diagnose the disease with accuracy under field conditions, have, 
been evolved. Effective measures for control and prevention have 
been recommended, and good progress has been made in the search 
for a reliable cure. Therefore in fntnre there should be no reason for 
selling milk from diseased udders, and the increasing demand for 
clean and safe milk will probabty lead to considerable tigliteniiig up 
of the regulations in this respect too. 

(2) Seasonal and Nutritional Conditions. 

The seasonal variations in the solids-not-fat content of milk have 
been thoroughly investigated in Europe and the United States of 
America. The consensus of opinion in those countries is that there 
is an appreciable increase in the solids-not-fat percentage during 
winter and a corresponding decrease in summer. It was accordingly 
assumed that the same rule would apply in South Africa. The com¬ 
plete results obtained from the mastitis-free herd for the five years, 
however, revealed that the position was exactly the opposite. 

The average percentage of solids-not-fat and the number and 
percentage of samples that were below 8*50 per cent, in every month 
of the year are shown in Table I. ^ 

The variations shown by the solids-not-fat content from month to 
inonth are further illustrated by the graph in Figure 1. 

It will be observed in Table 1 and Fig. 1 that the average solids- 
not-fat percentage for the clean herd was well above the standard 
during the first four months of the year, but that with the onset of 
winter there was a pronounced ,drop which reached its lowest level 
(8*44 per cent.) in duty. The average was continually below the 
legal limit during the three severest winter months (June, July and 
August). From September onwards there wus a rapid rise and the 
highest percentage (8*12) was obtained in October and November. 
Other biochemical tests carried out at the same time confirmed that 
the milk was abnormally poor in quality during the winter months. 
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Table I.— Seasonal Variations, 


Month. 

Number of 
samples 
tested. 

Number below 
8*50 per cent. 
S.N.F. 

Percentage 
below 8*50 
- per cent. 
S.N.P. 

Average 

S.N.F. 

percentage. 

Jaimaiy... 

132 

58 

43*9 

8*54 

February..... 

128 

51 

39*8 

8*65 

March. 

108 

43 

39*8 

8*54 

April.... 

1 120 

48 

40-0 

8*62 

May.... 

i. ■ 120 

63 

52-5 

8*50 

June.■. 

128 

I 64 

50-0 

8*46 

.. 

132 

67 

50*8 

8*44 

August.. 

132 

71 

53*8 

8*46 

September... 

132 

51 

38*7 

8*52 

October... 

132 

34 

25*8 

8*72 

November... 

! 112 

27 

24*1 

8*72 

December. 

; 100 

1 

32 

j 32*0 

8*64 


In. Europe and America tlie seasonal yariations were at first 
attributed to tbe difference in environmental temperature, but many 
now believe that nutrition plays a more important role. 

formallyfeeding is not supposed to influence the milk solids. 
For instance, it is impossible to^improve the quality of the milk of 
a cow receiving an adequate ration by increasing the ration. It ivS, 
howeTer, very essential that the dairy cow should receive a ration 
which is sufficient for both the maintenance of her own body and for 
milk^ production. In ^ the absence of sufficient digestible and 
nourishing food the animal starts using its own reserves for itself 
and in the lactating animal the first effects are seen in both the yield 
and composition of the^ milk. Those essential constituents in the 
blood from which milk is formed are under such conditions diverted 
from their normal destination in the udder to increase metabolism 
for the maintenance of body heat and energy. 

Owing to the severe winter conditions in Europe and North 
America the proper feeding and nutrition of dairy cows has been 
brought to a much finer pitch in those countries than in South Africa, 
and one of the greatest concerns of the dairy farmer there is to make 
provision in summer for an adequate supply of nourishing and 
digestible foods, such as succulents, mainly silage, and balanced 
concentrates, for the winter. Pastures in South Africa generally 
have a much lower nutritive value than those in Europe and America, 
and have their highest protein value and digestibility only for a 
short period of sis to eight weeks during the time of rapid spring 
growth. It is significant that this period coincides exactly with that 
(October and November) in which the quality of the milk of the 
cows HI this experiment was far superior to that obtained at any 
other time of the year. 

The high quality of the milk produced hy these grade cows in 
the two months when nutritional conditions were at the optimum level 
suggests that the ordinary South African dairy cow is not inferior to 
her prototype in other countries, and that she'has great potentialities 
for producing high-^rade milk, provided she is maintained under con¬ 
ditions of good health and nourishment. Under present conditions, 
however, she is all too frequently expected to yield good quality milk 
on a plane of nutrition which is subnormal for 9 months every year 






















Fig. 2.—Average solids-not-fat percentage at four-weekly intervals after calving. 
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(3) Stage of Lactation. 

Tlie noil-fatty solid content of the milk of individual cows does 
not reiiiain constant througliout the lactation period. The variations 
which may occur, are shown in Table 2 and in the graph in Fig. 2. 


Table 2. —Vernations due to stage of lactation. 


Days after 
cahdiig. 

Number of 
Samples tested. 

Number below 
8*50 per cent. 
S.N.F. 

Percentage 
below 8-50% 
S.N.F. 

Average 

S.N.F. 

percentage. 

32 

132 

38 

28-8 

8«69 

60 

132 

55 

41*7 

8*50 

88 

132 

77 

58*3 

8*40 

116 

132 

68 1 

51*5 

8*44 

144 

132 

■ 71 1 

53*8 

8*41 

172 

132 

65 

49*2 

8*46 

200 

132 

59 

44*7 

8*52 

228 

132 

51 

36*6 

8*55 

256 

132 

49 

37*1 

8*62 

284 

132 

1 : 

34 

1 . ■ 

25*8 1 

i 

. 1 

8*71 



The soiid-not-fat content of the milk is high during the first 
month after calving, but it declines rapidly, and in the experimental 
animals it was below the legal limit from the third to the sixth 


month. . " 

It is obvious that if all the cows in the herd calve at the same 
time, the solids-not-fat content of the bulk milk will be below the 
standard for 3 to 4 months of the year. Moreover, if this period of 
depresvsion caused by the stage of lactation happens to fall in the 
winter months, as w^ould occur if all cow’-s were to calve between 
February and April, the combined effect of season and stage of lacta- 
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tion will cause a still more pronounced deterioration in the quality 
of the milk during winter. Therefore, unless the winter depression in 
South Africa is overcome hy more generous feeding, the only manner 
in which the dairyman will he able to maintain his milk supply at 
the required standard is to arrange his breeding programme in such 
a w^ay that cows either come into milk or are in an advanced stage 
of lactation during the winter months. 

The increase in solids-not-fat content during the latter part of 
lactation depends on the animal being pregnant at that time. The 
non--fatty solid content of non-pregnant cows is not maintained at 
such a high level as that of pregnant animals. In fact, it tends to 
show a decrease rather than an increase towards the end of lactation. 


The effect of pregnancy in raising the milk solids focuses 
attention on the important role played in the production of poor 
quality milk by diseases such as contagious abortion and sterility, 
and by the wilful prolongation of lactation practised by some dairy¬ 
men who intentionally withhold service from cows in order to keep 
them in milk as long as possible. It is therefore essential for the 
production of good quality milk that dairy animals be kept free from 
disease of the genitalia as well as of the udder, anct that they be 
served regularly and according to a definite programme which aims 
at counteracting as far as possible the effects of the various factors 
having an adverse influence on the quality of the milk. 

(4) Age. 

The records of the mastitis-free herd over four lactations yielded 
the following average solids-not-fat content for each lactation: — 

First lactation ... ... ... .. 8*76 per cent. 

Second lactation... 8*80 per cent. 

Third lactation.. 8*62 per cent. 

Fourth lactation.. 8*54 per cent. 

Except for a slight rise after the second calving, there was thus 
a very definite decline in milk quality from the first to the fourth 
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lactation. TMs deterioration of the ndder and of tlie milk was com 
firmed by tlie otber biochemical tests, and it is in accordance with the* 
findings of investigators overseas. 

No satisfactory explanation for this decline in milk quality with 
advancing age in a cow that has been kept free from, disease of the 
ndder, has as yet been given. Assuming, however, that the cows are 
in good health and well nourished, the search for the primary cause 
must be directed to the udder itself. Regular analysis of the milk 
and clinical examination of the udders in this investigation suggest 
that there is a gradual increase in fibrous tissue at the expense of the 
normal glandular tissue which has to synthesize the milk in the 
udder. The result of this would be that with advancing age the 



Fig. 4.—Cow 7922. 


normal selective absorption and synthetic powers of the gland cells 
would he reduced, and instead of the cells performing their normal 
function of selecting and synthesizing the constituents of milk they 
may allow some of the constituents of the blood to pass into the milk 
unchanged. 

(5) General Management. 

With the udder, as with any other part of the body, it is not 
possible to prevent completely the ravages of advancing age. To a 
certain extent degeneration of the ndder is therefore unavoidable and 
must he regarded as the natural result of the “ wear and tear ” pro¬ 
cess continually going on in the gland. There are, however, condi- 
tions which, if permitted, will greatly intensify the normal deterio¬ 
ration of the udder and cause a more rapid decline in the quality of 
milk secreted. These are, for instance, prolonged lactation, a too short 
dry or rest period, incomplete milking, slow milking, careless 
handling, disease and in3uries of the udder, etc. In, fact, they can 
all be classed in one category, namely, “ bad management ”. 

One must remember the basic fact that'an unnatural strain is 
placed on the mammary gland of the modern dairy cow by demanding 
that it should be maintained in an almost continuous state of hio-h 
^nctional activity from the time the cow first calves until she dies 
ihe prevailing impression appears to be that the cow must be kept 
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in milk as long as possible and that the dry period must be as sliort 
as possible. 'No consideration is given to the fact that the secretion of 
milk involves a continuous and intensive process of breaking clovm 
and building up of gland tissue. Therefore the tendency to reduce 
the dry period to a minimum and not to allow the udder tissues suffi¬ 
cient time for regeneration beWeen the different lactations must 
inevitably lead to more rapid decline. 

Incomplete milking not only causes an immediate loss of milk, 
but its ultimate effects are even more serious in that the milk which 
is left in the quarters at each milking must contribute very largely 
to udder,deterioration. It means that a certain pressure is always 
maintained in the secretory portion. It follows that degeneration 
will be more rapid in an udder in which the alveoli and tubules are 
constantly labouring under pressure than in one which is completely 
emptied and allowed a brief period of rest after each milking. 

Slow milking is conducive to incomplete milking. The letting 
down of milk is due to a nervous reflex.- Stimuli from the nerves 
of the skin of the udder and teats act on the pituitary gland causing 
it to secrete a hormone, oxytocin, which produces contraction of the 
smooth muscle fibres of the alveoli and tubules of the udder, with the 
result til at The milk is forced out into the larger tubes and cisterns. 


It takes about 40 seconds for 'the oxytocin to get to the udder after 
it has been secreted by the pituitary gland, and, wffien once stimulated, 
this gland continues secreting the hormone for about seven minutes. 
It follows that unless the whole process of milking can be completed 
within T minutes, some of the milk will be retained in the tubules. 
The need, therefore, of having properly trained persons or an efficient 
machine to do the milking is obvious. 

(6) Individuality and Hereditary Factors. 

It is a well-known fact that cows free from disease and main¬ 
tained under identical conditions may show considerable individual 
variation in the composition of their milk, some persistently yielding 

.■ 2 ^..: 
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milk falling below tbe prescribed standard for milk solids. In tbe 
absence of any known environmental condition such as disease, stage 
of lactation, malnutrition, etc., to account for this phenomenon, it 
must be accepted that tbe production of inferior milk by certain, 
animals is due to some inherent and probably hereditary charac¬ 
teristic of the individual animal. 

Kotwithstanding the fact that 30 per cent, of the cow\s in the 
experimental herd persistently secreted milk which was below the 
legal standard, the average solids-not-fat content of the bulk milk 
from the herd was wellmbove the limit. While, therefore, the pre¬ 
sence of a small proportion of poor producers may not have an appre¬ 
ciable effect on the solid content of the bulk milk, a large percentage 
of such animals may depress the non-fatty solids to a point below the 
accepted limit. 

Hereditary weakness of this nature can and should be corrected 
by proper breeding. Here one must emphasize the importance of 
regularly testing every cow in the herd and of seeing the records of 
cows that are offered" for sale. Testing should not be confined to 
recording the milk yield and the hutterfat percentage, biit mnst 
include the solids-not-fat percentage, the determination of wdiicli does 
not entail much extra work. There is too great a tendency to ignore 
the fact that milk contains other solids besides fat. Yet the calorific 
value of non-fatty solids is nearly 15 per cent, greater than that of 
the fat. This fact and the knowledge that the percentage solids-not- 
fat is subject to considerable variation, warrants far more attention 
being paid to this portion of the constituents .of milk than it has 
received in the past. 

(7) Conformation and Structure of the Udder. 

The study of the composition of milk from the individual 
quarters of the udder, combined with regular clinical examination of 
the mammary gland of every cow in the experiment, has given 
valuable information on tbe extent to which the conformation and 
structiiie of the udder may influence the composition of tbe ■milk. It 
was found that the two hind quarters of the udder are superior to the 
two fore quarters as regards both yield and composition of the milk. 
They produced approxiniately 60 per cent, and the fore quarters about 
40 per cent, of the total yietd. The average solids-not-fat content of 
the four quarters over the whole period was: — 

Left fore quarter. ... ... ... ... 8*52 per cent. 

Eight fore quarter. ... ... 8*54 per cent. 

Left hind quarter ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8*58 per cent. 

Eight hind quarter ... ... ... .. .. 8-58 per cent. 

In some cases, however, quite significant differences in the com¬ 
position of the milk of the different quarters of the same cow were 
found. This is illustrated by the following average solids-not-fat 
percentage of the quarters of the two cows, namely, Nos. 7919 and 

7922. For the purpose of comparison, the records of the cow (Ho. 

7914) which scored the highest number of points in the experiment 
for conformation and structure of the udder (Fig. 6.), are also shown : 


Cow. 

Bight fore. 

Bight hind. 

Left fore. 

Left hind. 

7919. 

8-71 

8-73 

, 

8'69 

8*76 

7922. 

8-67 -1 

8*77 ! 

8‘68 

8*83 

79X4. 

8-99 

. 1 

9*00 

9*01 

9-00 
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Tlie udders of tlie first two cows are illustrated in Figs. .3 and 4. 
Cow 7919 lias a very badly shaped udder with extremeljr poor develop¬ 
ment of the fore quarters wMcli, instead of being placed in front of 
the hind quarters are on the sides of the latter, so that the four teats 
are situated almost in a straight line extending from side to side. 
The two fore quarters together in this case produced only 21-4 per 
cent, of the total milk yield. In cow 7922 the two tore cpiarters 
occiip 3 ^ their proper position, but as in 7919 they sliow- a marked 
underdevelopment of the glandular tissue, with the result that the 
teats are drawn up. This udder has the appearance of one affected 
with chronic mastitis though it has never been diseased, and the 
glandular tissue of all four quarters is soft and pliable. 

To appreciate the influence which conformation and structure of 
the udder may have on the solids-not-fat content of the milk, one must 
recall that all the important constituents of the milk solids, namely, 
fat, sugar and proteins, have to he synthesized in the udder. As it 
gradually fills with milk, the intramammary pressure rises, and on 
account of its elasticity the udder expands. Any obstruction to this 
expansion, such as may he offered by excess of fibrous tissue or a firm, 
tight skin, will unduly increase the intramainmary pressure, which 
in turn will tend to suppress the synthesis of the milk solids in the 
alveoli. Consequently, the milk secreted will be deficient in solids. 



Fig. 6.— Cow 7914. 


The Ideal Udder. 

In view of the fundamental facts the following characteristics 
can he prescribed as essential for the ideal udder, both as regards 
quantity and qualitj" of the milk to be produced. 

Symirietry ,—This is judged by viewing the udder from all sides 
and noting the development of the individual quarters with special 
reference to their relation to the udder as a whole. 

Attachment ,—The rear attachment of the udder should extend 
w'ell up behind, while the fore quarters should join the abdomen well 
forward instead of ending abruptly as for example in cow' 7909 
(Fig. 5). 
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Evenness OT smoothness ,—TMs is indicated by tbe fulness of the 
udder and the development of the glandular tissue. It is charac¬ 
terized by the absence of indentations or sulci between the quarters 
and the absence of roughness or corrugations on the surface of the 
gland. Fig 5 (cow 7909) shows a good example of a poor udder on 
account of the deep sulci between the quarters which give the impres¬ 
sion that the udder is ‘‘ all teats and no gland 

Skin ,—The ideal skin should be thin, elastic and loosely attached 
to the gland, allowing it to distend freely on filling with milk. 

YieMeihility. —This is defined as the degree of responsiveness of 
the udder to pressure applied to it from without, and^ is an indication 
of the elasticity of the gland. Softness and pliability of the udder 
are characteristic of an abundance of glandular tissue, while a firm 
hard consistence is evidence of excessive fibrous tissue and is typical 
of meaty or '' fleshy udders. 

Gollapsihility,—Yh.is> is indicated by the degree to which the 
udder collapses or shrinks after it has been milked out. The good 
elastic udder should shrink away to nothing ’’ and hang in folds, 
and its texture should feel soft and spongy after it has been com- 
• pletelj emptied. 

Teufo.—These should be well spaced, hang on an even plane and, 
while large enough to permit of convenient milking, they should not 
be so large as to occupy snace w’'hich should be filled by glandular 
tissue as in cow 7909 (Fig. 5). 

Dairymen and breeders should not only be* acquainted with these 
points of the ideal udder, but should also train themselves by regular 
practice to ''get the feel’’ of the good udder. This will enable 
them not only to detect -evidence of disease in the udder, but also to 
judge by palpation whether it is capable of yielding a good supply 
of rich milk or not. The feel of the udder is of far greater importance 
than its outward appearance and size. Such manual examination 
must, however, never be carried out on a distended udder, but only 
after it has been completely milked out. 
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non-cash items (such as labour, cost of animal and mechanical 
power, etc.) are not included. In fact, the ordinary commercial 
system makes no provision for such covst items. 

Consequently, owing to its nature, diversified fanning should be 
regarded and treated as an indivisible unit. In other words, the 
result of a year’s farming must he calculated for the farming eMer-^ 
prise as a whole. The farmer who is not interested in an analysis of 
the various branches of his farming or in costing, should not be 
biirdened with a long series of separate accounts. On the other 
hand, the farmer who wishes to undertake such an analysivS must 
avoid the ledger systems; what he requires is proper cost statements. 
Such a farmer must realize from the outset that he requires pro¬ 
fessional assistance if he washes to avoid disaster in such an ambitious 
attempt. He must remember that a careful and effective analysis of 
the various branches of his enterprise may result in great financial 
gain; consequently he wall he able,to afford the services of a part- 
time or full-time bookkeeper. On the other hand, faulty analysis of 
the branches of a business by the farmer himself, may result in 
finaueial ruin. 


In a following article more details will he given in connection 
with the newr method of farm bookkeeping and it will he explained 
how the farmer can become more familiar with his bookkeeping book. 
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Karakul Sheep, 

P, D* Rose, Senior Lecturer in Sheep and Wool, Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, Middelburg, C,P, 


'^'UMEROIJS enquiries concerning the prospects of Karakul sheep 
fanning are continually received from all parts of the Union, as 
well as from the Protectorates and other countries. 

All want to know: — 


(1) whether the breed is hardier than any other; 

(2l whether the Karakul sheep will thrive in this or that district; 
(3; whether these sheep are prolific or shy breeders; 

(4) whether they are susceptible to fly strike, ■ and immune to 
internal parasites; 

(5) where they can be obtained, and at what cost; and 

(6) what future the industry holds. 





A Karakul Lamb. 


The following information should therefore be of interest to 
prospective Karakul farmers. The natural habitat of the Karakul 
sheep is in semi-arid country, but experience has shown that it will 
do well on any type of country where the merino or Blackhead 
Persian can be maintained in good health. 

It is a hardy sheep and an excellent forager, hut it will not 
thrive in the desert as some people would like to believe. It is as 
susceptible to internal parasites as any other breed, but blowfly 
trouble is comparatively rare. 

The Karakul ram is an exceptionally vigorous worker, and the 
ewes will mate at any time of the year, provided of course that 
conditions are not too unfavourable. In a mutton sheep, the fat tail 
and rump are distinct disadvantages, but the extra weight and 
gains made by the Karakul in comparison with the Merino and 
Blackhead Persian must be counted in its favour. The fact, too, 
that the majority of the ram lambs are slaughtered at birth for 

do not require maintenance, enables the 

22& 


pelt production, and thus 
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owner to keep a greater nninber of ewes and so obtain, more lambs in 
a given time, than is possible from other breeds. However, the 
contention that the Karakul ewe wall produce two lambs in one year 
should be regarded as the exception, formally it is possible to get 
three lambs in two years. 

With regard to purchase it must be pointed out that there 
is an embargo on the export of Karakul sheep from South-West 
Africa. There are limited numbers of pure-bred Karakul sheep in the 
Union, and prices are very high. An average price of £50' for ra.ins 
and £35 for ewes has been obtained, over a period of years, for 
sheep sold by tbe Grootfonteiii College of Agriculture. Inforination 
conceriimg the price from private breeders can be obtained from 
the Secretary, South African Karakul Breeders Company, Upington. 

The breeds 'which nick best wdtli the Kai^akul, for pelt 
production, are the Blackhead Persian and fat-tailed breeds indige¬ 
nous to South Africa. Woolled sheep should be avoided at all costs 
in crossing. First-cross pelts are however of little commercial value, 
although skins with good lustre, curl and pattern are obtained 
from third and higher cross lambs. 

The present value of the industry is reflected by the following 

figures: — 

Skins valued at £750,000 w’ere exported from South Africa last 
year. The average prices for large consignments of pelts, exported 
through the Karakul Breeulers Cb., have been in the vicinity of from 
30s. to 35s. in recent months. Individual owners have obtained an 
average of 43s. per pelt. 

Many people, however, regard the Karakul pelt as a luxury 
article directly dependent on the fickle wUims of fashion, and within 
the reach only of the very wealthy. 

While it is always dangerous to predict the future, it seems, 
nevertheless, reasonably safe to assume that good pelts will always 
find a ready sale, particularly Avhen it is borne in mind that the 
supply of valuable and beautital furs from -vdld animals is declining 
rapidly, wKile the demand for fur has been increasing steadily for 
many years. Better manufacturing methods and more creative 
styiling have brought into prominence a very fine range of articles 
made from Karakul pelts. These articles to-day find a ready sale in 
most countries, and are utilized by all classes, in some form or 
another, because they are useful, durable and distinctively beautiful. 

Thus one may reasonably conclude on a note of optimism with 
regard to Kamkul sheep farmingu 


Sale of Blowfly spray. 

As from 1 .lune 1946 Blowfly Spray will be available in one (1) 
gallon and five (5) gallon drums at 6s. and 23s. respectively. These 
prices include tbe drums, which become the property of the buyer 
of the spray and will not be accepted for refilling. Possessors 
of 25 to 45 gallon drums may forward ’these, railage paid, to the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria Worth 
station, to be refilled. The name and address of the sender must he 
painted clearly on the drums. No unmarked drums will he received. 
The price of Blowfly Spray in such owners’ drums is 3s. 6d per 
gallon. 
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The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa* 

Dr. F. N. Bonsma, Department of Animal Husbandry^ Agricultural 

Research Institute. 

T~\IJRIjN’G the past 4 years the Department of Animal Husbandry 
of the Agricultural Research Institute has been engaged in an 
extensive study of the breeding value of Friesland bulls used in the 
pedigree herds of South Africa. 

There is little doubt that the leading Friesland herds in the 
country have reached a verj high level, ooth in conformation and 
production. This is mainly due to the very high standard of 
excellence demanded by the Friesland Breeders Association of South 
Africa for stock imported from Holland. As a result of these 
regulations only hulls and females of excellent quality, breeding and 
production were eligible for importation into South Africa. 
Consequently, some of the best-bred bulls in Friesland were imported 
during the 20 years prior to 1938. Among the large niimher of 
animals 'which were introduced into South Africa there were several 
of the best known preferent sires from Holland. Owing' to the 
re-occurrence of foot and mouth disease in Holland an embargo was 
imposed upon the introduction of stock from infected areas, and 
further importation was prohibited in 193T. ^ This was followed by 
a complete breakdown in export during the six years of war. 
The lastest news from Friesland indicates that the position of the 
pedigree herds is fortunately more favourable than at first anticipated. 
According to the information received from the Secretary of the 
Friese Rundvee Stainhoek it seems that the possibilities of 
importing fresh blood in the near future will largely depend upon 
the availability of shipping facilities. 

Very few of the bulls imported before the war are still alive or 
in use. The majority of sires used in our pedigree herds at present 
are South African bred bulls, the descendants of pure imported stock. 

Since the selection of animals for high milk production cannot 
be divorced from the selection for conformation and constitution, 
particularly in the breeding of pedigree dairy stock, the true breeding 
value of a bull is determined by his ability to tnansmit these charac¬ 
ters to his' progeny. The present investigation was, however, 
primarily concerned with a study of the breeding value of Friesland 
bulls for milk production and butterfat percentage, AVherever it w^as 
practicable, as many as possible of the progeny of a number of 
bulls were inspected and judged for conformation and type. In 
addition, an analysis was made of the available official score cards 
for conformation of the male and female progeny of a sire in order to 
establish some measure of the standard of excellence of his progeny. 

It is felt that the information obtained in this investigation 
should he made available to breeders of pedigree and grade Friesland 
stock as it may be of considerable value to them. lu order to eliminate 
any advantages which certain breeders may gain from this information 
for advertising purposes, it has been considered advisable to publish 
only the analysis of bulls which have been dead for some time. 
These results will appear from time to time in Farming in South 
Africa.^’ ■ . 
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,The Progeny-Testing of Sires. 

Before dealing with the results obtained from the study of 
individual bulls, it is necessary to discuss briefly a few of the 
underlying principles of progeny testing ” and the difficulties 
associated with the interpretation of results. 

It is generally accepted and genetically sound that the only 
reliable method of evaluating the animaFs genotype and breeding 
value is by means of the progeny test. In dairy stock the production 
records of the ancestors serve as a valuable guide to breeders, but 
these are a poor and unreliable indication of the transmitting qualities 
of the animal concerned. 

For example, the ability of a cow to be a heavy producer is not 
necessarily associated with a hereditary transmitting ^ ability for 
this character. Furthermore, the pedigree of an animal which 
merely indicates the names of its ancestors for a number of 
generations, is in itself of little or no value. Pedigree alone is not 
sufficient; it must include all the possible information available with 
regard to the performance of all the ancestors of the animal. 
In the selection of a sire, the pedigree, provided it includes as much 
information as possible in regard to the breeding value of the 
animals appearing in the pedigree as determined by the progeny 
test, can become a very valuable guide to breeders. 

The aim of the progeny test is to assess the transmitting ability 
of a sire, and is based upon the milk and butterfat production of 
his daughters in comparison with thatmf their dams. The various 
factors w-hich have to he taken into consideration in using milk 
production records for the purpose of assessing the breeding value 
of sires, are summarized by Edwards and Smith as follows : — 

In the proving of a dairy hull the lactations of his daughters 
constitute the foundation, and as any influence affecting these 
lactations affects also the progeny test, a system of treating them 
that takes cognizance of environmental and hereditary influence has 
to be evolved before comparisons among performances of different 
sires can be rationally made. The following questions amongst others 
have to be considered: what is to he defined as a lactation; can 
records made under different systems of feeding and management 
be compared; can a lactation made in the heifer year be compared 
with one made at a later stage; can a hull proved by records made 
by twiee-a-day milking he compared with one whose daughters are 
milked three times a day? In addition, we have to decide upon the 
number of daughters necessary to give a reliable indication of their 
sirens milk-transmitting ability and also upon the possible effect of 
the level of their dams'production.^* 

The answers to the above question in so far as the matter con¬ 
cerns the methods employed in the present investigation, may he 
briefly- explained as follows. 

Under the official Government milk-recording scheme controlled 
by the Division of Dairying of the Department of Agriculture, the 
length of lactation is limited to 300 days. The official standard 
300'-day lactation period therefore practically eliminated the necessity 
of any corrections for length of lactation. Lactations of 270-300 
days duration were, however, also included. In cases where the lac¬ 
tation period was’ shorter than the standard 300 days, correction 
factors were employed in order to have a uniform basis of comparison. 
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Ill only a few cases was it necessary toTnake corrections, for length of' 
lactation. The correction factors given in Table, I calculated from 
the data of Turner, Eag^sdale and Brody (19,23) were used. 


Table 1 . — Correction factors for length of lactation. 


Bays. 


Factor. 


270-272 

273-277 

278-282 

283-287 

288-292 

293-297 

298-300 


1-080 

1-070 

1-055 

1-040 

1-026 

1-013 

1-00 


One of the most important factors influencing total milk yield 
during any one lactation is that of age. IN’unierous investigators 
have shown that there is a marked increase in milk yield with 
successive lactations until productive maturity is reached. In order 
to make reliable daughter-dam comparisons the production must he 
calculated on a uniform age basis. This was done by the use of age- 
correction factors, which made it possible to work out the production 
on the same age level for all cows. 

Several workers in the IJnited States of America, Great Britain 
and Holland have established age correction factors for milk yield for 
Friesland cows [Goweii (1924) Sanders (1927) Groeneveld (1939)]. 
It seems reasonable to assume that there should be a very close 
hereditary similarity between pure-bred Frieslaiids in South Africa 
and in Friesland on account of the large number of stock imported 
from Holland, while from a hereditary point of view there appears 
to be little objection to the use of age-correction factors employed 
by Groeneveld (1939). It -was nevertheless felt that, in view of the 
vast differences in the environmental conditions between Friesland 
and South Africa, the age-correction factors as determined for 
Friesland might probably not be applicable to South African 
conditions. A preliminary investigation was therefore carried out 
with the object of establishing age-correction factors under South 
African conditions [Bonsma (1943)]. The results proved that there 
was a marked difference in the trend of increase and decrease of 

Table II.— Age-correction factors for the milk grodnction of Fries- 

land coios. 


Age. 

2 ... _ 

4 . 

5 . 

0 . 

7. 

8 ...... 

0 . 

io. 


Lactation, 


Correction Factor. 


1st 

(a) 2nd (6) lat 
(a) 3rd (6) 2nd 
4th 


1-0 
(a) 1*20 {h) 


{a) 


35 {h) 

45 
48 

46 
43 
40 

36 


074 

27 
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milk yield with - increase in age between Friesland cows in Sontb 
Africa and Friesland cows in Friesland. The average age-correction 
factors as established for South African conditions and tabulated in 
Table II were used in the present investigation and all lactations 
were converted to a common 2-year-old basis. 

Where a cow had more than one completed lactation, the 
average of all the corrected records was taken as the 2-year record, 
of the cow^ Dam-danghter comparisons for milk production were 
made between the average calculated 2-year-old yields. The average 
butterfat percentages for all available lactations ■ of each cow were 
used in the dam-daughter comparisons for butterfat percentage. 

One of the greatest difficulties in evaluating a sire on the basis 
of the milk yield of his daughters is the fact that the same level 
of production cannot be expected on all farms. This is particularly 
the case in a country like South Africa with its wide range of 
environmental and nutritional conditions. 

The system of farming practised, climatic conditions such as 
total rainfall and its annual distribution, maxiinuni and minimum 
temperatxires, and the type of soil and natural vegetation on any 
particular farm all have a very marked influence upon the limits 
of production of dairy cows. In determining the age-correction 
factors for Friesland cows under South African conditions the writer 
even established appreciable differences in the life x)rodiictio?i curves 
of^ cows for different parts of the country, wdiich could be attributed 
primarily to eiiviromneiital agencies. 

It is therefore necessary to bear in mind the conditions under 
which the daughters of a hull have been tested. Lush (1933) points 
out that the greatest vulnerability of the progeny test lies in the 
possibility that daughters and dams, may not have been tested 
under the same conditions. Nutritional conditions may vary very 
considerably in different herds and unfortunately there is no reliable 
method of adjusting milk records to compensate for different levels 
of feeding. In order to obtain more direct information on the 
farming systeins^ practised and the prevailing nutritional conditions 
under wdiich milk production records were obtained, as many as 
possible of the Friesland herds in which bulls included in the present 
investigation W’-ere used, were visited. 

The number of available dam-daughter comparisons obviously 
influences the accuracy of the -progeny test. The more testecl 
daughters available, the more accimately can a bulTs breeding value 
be assessed. Edw^ards (1932) concludes that six iinselected daughters 
are, the minimum number, necessary for a reasonably accurate 
estimation^ of a sire's breeding value." Lush (1931) states" that there 
is no definite number of daughters above which a test can be regarded 
as certainly accurate and below which the data are to he considered 
inadequate, hut ‘‘"if a definite number must be adopted in order 
formally to define wffiat a proved sire is, perhaps the number five, 
adopted by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, is as practical as any 
In the present investigation only bulls with at least 10 imselected 
dam-daughter comparisons were included. The dam-daughter 
comparisons w'ere also statistically analyzed for the significance of the 
differences between the milk yield and butterfat percentages of the 
daughters and their dams. The milk yield and butterfat percentages 
for all dam-daughter comparisons for each hull have been plotted 
graphically. The production of the daughters is measured along the 
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liorizontal line, and tliat of tlie dams along tlie Tertical line The 
point corresponding with the leyel of production of the dam along 
the vertical line and that of the daughter along the horizontal line 

IS plotted and numbered. Tlie same procedure is followed in tbe 
case of percentage butterfat. By drawing a diagonal line across tbe 
graph iroiii the lower left-hand corner to the upper right-hand 
comer it is possible to ascertain at a glance the relative increase or 
decrease in prodiiction or butterfat percentage of the daughters as 
comparecl with their dams. The points located to the right side 
of the diag;()nal line indicate an increase, whereas those on the 
left-hand side denote a decrease in production by the daughters as 
compared with their dams. 

Analysis of Balls. 

(1) Bertus 8664/7 (16877. F.R.S.) 


Bertas. 


Date of Birth: 11 March 1927. 

Died : 8 June 1938. 

Breeder : Jan Wassenaar/Jelshln, Holland. 

Owner: J. D.,van Hiekerk. Brakfontein, Bedford, C.P. 

Score : 87 points in Holland. 

declared in Holland in 1934. He was 

imported by the late Mr. J. D. van Hiekerk in September 1929. 


Athleet 15272, Pref. A. 


Gerard Bertha III, 60793. 


Pedigree. 

f Anna’s Roland, 13694. 
I^Bertha Roland, ^746. 

f Gerard XXXII, 11923, 
Gerard Bertha, 45885., 


Roland XVin, 10934 
Kleiteip XI, 33910, 

/Tiersma’s Roland, 12260. 
\ Bertha 29222. 

Gerard 6808, Pref. B. 
Schermer XIY, 18577. 

/Gerard 6808, Pref. B. 
\Pel Bertha, 30765. 
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Production Records, 


Age. 

Milk, a. 

B.F. %. 

Days. 

60793— 





9,213-6 

3-85 

318 

3........ 

10,430-6 

3-88 

287 

4... . 

11,376-2 

3-70 

295 

5.. 

11,677-6 

3-67 

284 

6..,... 

11,895-4 

3-54 

287 

7... 

13,431-0 

3-66 

327 

8. 

10,623-8 

3-39 

320 

10.. 

9,213*6 

3-85 

318 » 

60746— 




9 

6,692*4 

3-86 

317 

4... 

11,475-2 

3-58 

326 

5..... 

11,022-0 

3-59 

302 

6... 

12,078-0 

3-82 

326 

7.. 

7,530-6 

3*82 

270 

8. 

9,495-2 

,3*57 

292 

45885— 




2.. 

9,552-4 i 

3*69 

326 

4..... 

11,649-0 

3*31 

295 

'.••••■••.! 

11,514*8 

3*26 
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From liis pedigree it will be seen tliat Bertns is* a son of tlie 
.well-known preferent sire Atlileet 15272 and is line-bred to the 
famous preferent sire Gerard 6808. According to tlie preferent 
report issued in 1934 by tbe Provinciale Coinmissie voor cle 
Yeefokkerij in Friesland’.’ Bertus left 64 male and 74 female progeny- 
in Holland wbich were registered in the Calf Book. Witli reg^ard 
to bis progeny tbe comments of tbe Commission can be summarijzed 
as follows: — 

Bertus. bred well for conformation; bis influence on the milk 
yield was excellent and very favourable on tbe percentage butterfat 
of bis daughters. His male progeny showed very good quality and 
character with excellent top-lines and spring of ribs. The heads were 
good, although sometimes slightly narrow. His daughters were of 
outstanding milk type. 

In South Africa approximately 234 calves were sired by Bertus 
(S.A. Friesland Journal August 1938). 

Bertus was extensively used in the herd of Messrs, van Niekerk 
Bros., Brakfontein, during tbe period 1930-1938. He was also used 
on a number of cows in tbe Melrose herd of tbe late Mr. Warick 
Evans.^ . 

Analysis of Data. 

From tbe available production records, it was possible to analyze 
77 daugbter-dam comparisons. Tbe majority of tbe milk records" of 
both tbe daughters and their dams were made under the prevailing 
environment^ conditions at Brakfontein. Tbe environmental 
conditions found in tbe Bedford area are amongst tbe most favourable 
for Friesland cattle in South Africa. Tbe feeding and management 
of the Brakfontein herd has been maintained at a high level of 
efficiency for many years and consequently it is possiWe to draw 
reliable conclusions as to the breeding value of Bertus 8664, 
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Daughter-dam Comparisons. 

A comparison hetween the average corrected two-year production 
of tile available 77 daughters and their dams is shown in the following 
Table. ' ' 


Milk Yield and Butter fat Percentage, 


Daughters 

Dams 

Average increase 
or decrease in 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical. 

SIQNIFICA2ICE. 

(77). 

• (71). 

production of 
daughters. 

improvement 
on their dams. 

P - -05. 

P = -01. 

9005-5 lb. 

7947-0 lb. 

+ 1058-5 lb. 

!Yield. 

1 72% 

Sig. 

Sig. 

3-79% 

3-61% 

Butteefat Peec 
+0- 18% 

i 

iENTAGE. 

1 67% 

i 

Sig. 

1 

Sig. 


The distribution of the individiial dam-daughter comparisons is 
graphically shown in Figures 1 (a) and (h). 


\ bs. 


MILK-MELK. 
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DAUGHTERS. — DQGTE RS. 

Fig. 1 (?.>).—Daiigliter-dam comparisons for biitterfat percentage. 

From the aboTe table it will be seen that Bertus has a inarkecl 
mfliieiiee upon the qiiaiititatiYe and qualitative production of his 
daughters. His daughters showed a significant average increase of 
1058*5 lb. of milk and 0*18 per cent, biitterfat over that of their 
dams. Statistically, these differences were significant (P<*01). 

The average two-year-old production of 9047 lb. luilk and 
3*78 per cent, biitterfat for all available Bertus daughtervS niiist 
be considered as very satisfactory and of a very high standard. 
The improvenient in production of the Berths daughters is perhaps 
even more remarkable when it is taken into consideration that he 
was used mainly on the daughters of the two preferent bulls Lodewijk 
13921 and Lodewijk 13434. The average jirodiiction of the Bertus 
daughters out of the daughters of these two bulls is compared in the 
following Table : — . 

16 Bertuji daughters, 16 Lodewijk 13921 daughters, 

9225*2 11). milk; 3*855% B.F. 8460*4 Ih. milk; 3*73% B.F. 

39ifferenoe: +764*8 lb. milk and + 0*10% B.F. 

31 Bertus daughters, 30 Lodeivljk 13434 daughters, 

9216*3 lb. milk; 3*72% B.F. 8002*7 lb. milk; 3*75% B.F. 

Difference: +1193*6 lb. milk and -0*03% B.F. 
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It is evident that the Bertus daughters, showed a marked increase 
in milk production, particularly in the case of his daughters out of 
Lodewujk 13434 daughters, whilst the relatively high le^ml of hutter- 
fat percentages of the Lodewijk daughters was inaintaineci. 

The most remarkable improvement was shown in the S daughters 
out of Henriot 2965 daughters as is shown by the following averages. 

Bertus daughters (6). Henriot daughters (6). 

8672-0 lb. milk; 4-077% B.F. ■ 7-322 lb. niilk;^3-248% B.F. 
Difference: +135-0 lb. milk and +0-829% B.F. 

The graphical presentation of the data reveals a somewliat greater 
variation in the milk production than in the percentage B.F. 
distribution of his daughters. The age-corrected milk yields of his 
daughters varied betiveen 6,100 and 12,550 lb., whereas tlie percentage 
butterfat varied between 3-23 per cent, and 4*36 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that Bertus succeeded in improving the butterfat 
percentage in his daughters out of all cows testing below 3*46 per cent. 

The results of the analyses of the breeding value of Bertus 
8664 with regard to his transmitting qualities for both milk 
production and butterfat percentage prove that he wus an outstanding 
bull, and bred well for both a high level of milk production and 
butterfat percentage. 

Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Bertus 8664* 

The official sectional score card as employed by the Friesland 
Breeders Association for the inspection of pedigree Fiieslands for 
admission to the studbook serves as a fairly accurate desciiption of 
individual animals. The numerical values assigned to the various 
parts of the animal are obviously approximate. The allocation of 
points for any particular part of the animal is subject to slight 
variations diie to personal differences of opinion and judgmerd 
between different judges. Ifevertheless the score card is a very 
valuable measure for determining the standard of animals and 
directing the attention of breeders to desirable and undesirable 
features of the external anatom}^ of animals. 

A compilation and analysis of the individual score cards of the 
progeny of a sire may reveal outstanding characteristics and defects 
in the general conformation of his progeny. 

The available data of the piugeny of Bertus 8664 included the 
individual score cards of 89 females and 74 males which are 
collectively presenfed in Figures 2 (a) and 2 (b). 

From the data thus presented the following obserTations and 
conculsions may be drawn:-— 

(a) The average total score for all the male and female progeny 
was 76’96 and 76*19 respectively. - This can be considered a Iiigli 
average standard of excellence. 

(h) The ontstancling characteristics of his progeny, as indicated 
by the points awarded in the dfiferent sub-sections of the score card, 
were that they were deep-bodied animals wdtli well-shape cl and well- 
developed necks and chests, well-attached shoulders and withers, and 
deep -well-sprung ribs, and that they had good backs and strong 
top-lines. Both the male and female progeny had excellent scores 
for quality of skin and hair, milk indications, character and trueness 
to type. The thighs, buttocks, twist and tail were generally wery good. 

"(c) The analysis reveals, how^ever, a lack of uniformity with 
regard to the standard of excellence of the heads, this being more 
pronounced in his female progeny, wffiich included a fair numher of 
daughters witli BC and EG - for heads. Aiiotlier general weakness 
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These observations are in close agreement with, and substantiate 
those published by the Preferent Commission of the Friese E/iindvee 
Stainboek Yereeniging in Friesland. 

Conclusions. 

The analysis of the breeding value of Bertiis leaves little doubt 
that lie was a prepotent and outstanding sire of preferent class. 
No imported bull is perhaps better known in South Africa or has 
had a greater influence upon the Friesland herds in this country than 
Bertiis 8664., . Many of his sons and grandsons, both imported and 
South African-bred, have been extensively used in several well-lmowii 
pedigree herds in this country. 

Amongst the best-known sons maybe mentioned Bertus XI (Pref. B) 
bred in Holland, Melrose Staatsman 13294 (Pref. B), Brakfontein 
Eotus 13525 (Pref. B), Melrose Andela 12841, Melrose Span 12973, 
Brakfontein Bertus Paul 14168, Brakfontein Roland VI 13755, 
BraMontein Boziim 13746, Bmkfontein Bertus lY 13672, Brakfontein 
Roelf 13939, Brakfontein Melkbron 13677, and many others. 

As a result of the very marked beneficial influence which Bertus, 
his sons and his grandsons have had upon the standard of excellence 
of the Friesland breed in South Africa, breeders have shown a 
tendency in recent years to over-concentrate on Bertus blood. In this 
connection it is perhaps necessary to sound a note of warning. 
However prepotent and well a sire may have bred, it is always 
dangerous to line-breed indiscriminately to such a famous bull. 
Inexperienced breeders often follow what has become a popular line of 
breeding as a result of the success obtained by more experienced 
breeders. The danger of this fallacy is becoming evident to intelligent 
and experienced observers of the breed in South Africa. In order to 
rectify some of the faults of the Bertus line which have been observed 
more frequently?- in the past few years, the introduction of a number 
of well-bred and less closely-related Friesland bulls from Holland 
would be of very great benefit zo the Friesland breed in this country. 


(2) Athleet 11950/8 (19048 F.R.S.) 



Athleet, No. 19048, 
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Date -of Birtli: 4 February, 1930. 

■ Died: 1937. 

Breeder: J. A. Tullener^ Lolluiii, Holland. 

Owner: Baynesfield Estate, Nelsrust, Natal. 

Score : 80 points in Holland 

Atlileet 11950/8 was imported by the late Mr. John Grant on 
behalf of Ba^mesfield Estate in June 1932. 



From the pedigree it will be seen that Atlileet 1904S is also • a 
son of the preferent sire Athleet 152T2 and therefore a half brother of 
Bertus 8664. On the dam’s side these two bulls also hare a cominoii 
ancestor in their great grandsire Gerard 6808. Atlileet 19048 was ex- 
tensivel 3 ^ used in the Nelsrust herd. There are 49 male progeny of his 
registered in the Calf Book and 65 in the Herd Book; 78 female 
progeny are registered in the Calf Book and 35 in tlie Herd Book. 

Analysis of Data* 

From the aTailable milk records it was possible to anaHze 68 
daiir-daughter comparisons. These records were produced practically 
without exception in the herd at Nelsrust and are therefore 
comparable as far as environmental .conditions are concerned. The 
climatic conditions at BaAmesfield Estate are, however, not conducive 
to optimum production in Friesland cows. The maximum siiinmer 
temperatures frequently' exceed 90°F. during the period October tu 
Febniaiy. Such high external temperatures liave a depressing in¬ 
fluence upon the total milk yield. In the natural vegetation of the 
\ area, soiirveld predominates and the veld is of poor nutritive value 
for the greater part of the year. Rainfall conditions, however, 
allow for the establishment of artificial pastures and the cultivation 
of succulent fodder crops. 
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A comparison between tlie average calculated 2-year-old produc¬ 
tion of milk and butterfat of tbe Athleet daughters and of their 
dams is giTen in the following Table. 


Milh Yield and Butterfat Percentage. 


Daugliters 

Dams 

Average increase 
or decrease in 
production of 
daughters. 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show 

Statistical, 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

(68). 

(68). 

an improve¬ 
ment on dams. 

P = -05. 

P = -01. 

1 

7260-0 11). 1 

7854-'0 lt>. 

Milk 
-— 594 lb. 

Yield. 

30% 

Sig. 

Sig. 

3-88% 

2-50% 

BVTTBaBAT PebO 

+0-38% 

ENTAQBS. 

91% 

Sig. 

Sig. 


The details of the individual daughter-dam comparisons for 
milk yield and butterfat percentage are shown graphically in 
Figures 3 {a) and 3 (b). 

From the data presented it will be seen that the daughters of 
Athleet could not maintain the same level of milk production as 
their dams. The average decrease was 594 lb. of milk. The 
difference was statistically significant (.<;-01). From the graphical 

MELK-MILK. 



Fig. 3 (a).—Danghter-dam comparisons for milk yield on 2-year-old basis. 
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DOGTERS-DAUGHTERS . 

Fig. B (h). —Daughter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage.. 

presentation of tlie data it will be noted tbat the distribution of tbe 
milk jdeld of AtMeet’s dangliters was remarkably consistent between 
tbe levels of 6,000 and 8,000 lb. It is difficult to ascertain to wbat 
extent nutritional and environmental conditions account for tbe 
comparatively disappointing* level of milk production. Tbe production 
records of botb daughters and dams were made at Ifelsrust. It can be 
conclnded, therefore, that Atbleet was not capable of breeding 
daughters of the same average level of production as that of the 
cows to which he was mated. ^ 

On the other hand, his daughters showed a very marked 
improvement in the percentage butterfat. The notable average 
increase of *38 per cent, is statistically significant (P<*01). It must 
further be mentioned that 91 per cent,, i.e. 62 out of his 68 daughters 
showed an improvement in their butterfat percentage as compared 
with that of their dams. The graphical distribution of the butterfat 
percentages of his daughters further substantiates the conclusion that' 
Atbleet was prepotent and bred exceptionally consistently for high 
butterfat. 

Atbleet followed the two imported bulls Jonge Pel Rooske 5631/6 
and Emma’s Lodewijk 7890/7 in the ISTelsrust herd and was used 
mainly on daughters of these two bulls. 
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OFFICIAL SCORE OF.. 
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. TOTAL SCORES. 7^.^ 9l'3, •PO'S, >70 ^, P^ o 

■?0S-, n-i, F3 4, F.2 ^ 

9r7, 9e-3, 90S', 90-0, 9/-0-, 900 ^ 303 ^ 0 ^ 

Fie. 4 (a)—Official scores of female progeny of Athleet. 
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ATHLEET (continued). 
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OFFICIAL SCORES OF NALt PROGENY. 
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SCORES. 72 73 7, 75 ^ % lif^'S 

73 ^, 7^-5; r 7 d, 74^-3. W-O, yU, 7^-3, 7 / 0 ,7Z-3, 73-^75-^ 
’^0 % '10 '}, 7l Z, 73- s, 72 % 9C ir, 7/ $, 77 -l,, 7f^S; 7/-6, 7^-3. ' 
7^4 70-^, 74 .i) 7Z ^^7k0,7Sc,y$ '?, 7^-3773'^; 73 ,g 753 


pfisagMasiMiRSg^^ 


Fig. 4 (5).—Official scores of male progeny of Athleet* 
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JoBge Pel Pooske- was a son of tlie preferent bull Pel Eooske 

11T86 out of tlie Albert ISOeH-^Jan 3540 line and out of tbe 
Zeppelin 5114 line on tbe dam’s side. Emina’s Lodewijk 'was a son 

of tbe preferent bull Lodewijk 13931 and bis dam was out of tbe 
Albert 1306H—Jan 3540, Ceres 4497 line. 

Atbleet 19048, on tbe other band, was a line-bred descendant of 
tbe Jan 3265—Nico 4969—Gerard 6808 line. It is therefore 

interesting to compare tbe Atbleet .daiigbters out of tbe daughters of 
Jonge Pel Eooske and Emma’s Lodewijk, respectively. There were 
sixteen dam-daugbter comparisons of Atbleet daughters out of Jonge 
Pel Eooske dau^iters, and 24 comparisons out of Emma’s Lodewijk 
daughters. The influence effected on both milk production and 
butt erf at are shown in tbe followdng table. 

Atlileet daughters (16). Joryge Pel Rooske 

daughters (16). 

7380-0 lb. milk; 3*86% B.F. 7766*0 lb. milk; 3-39% B.F. ' 
DifferenGe : -386 lb. milk and 4-0*47% B.F. 

Athleet daughters (24), Emma's Lodeivyk 

. daughters (24) 

7010-4 lb. milk; 3*90% B.F. 7520*0 lb. milk; 3-72% B.F. 
Difference: - 509. *6 lb. milk and 4-0-18% B.F. 

It is interesting to note that in both cases Atbleet failed to 
improve milk production, but wa.s responsible for a very marked 
increase in tbe percentage butter fat. 

Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Atlileet, 

The analysis of tbe score cards of 56 male and 29 female progeny 
of Atbleet is vsbown in Figures 4 (a) and 4 (6). 

From tbe data presented it will be seen that the average scorevS 
of tbe male and female progenyAvas 73*82 and 71*96, respectively. 
For a. bull with tbe breeding and coinformation of Atbleet (who 
Jiimself scored SO points) mated to tbe daughters of two -well-bred 
imported bulls like Jonge Pel Rooske and Emma’s Lodewijk (81 
points), tbe average scores of bis progeny are very disappointing. 

The analysis of the score c*ards does not reveal any outstanding 
merits or defects in the conformation of bis progeny. The great 
majority of bis progeny scored BC + and BC foT all the more 
important subsections of tbe score card. To what extent environ¬ 
mental and nutritional conditions prevented tbe optimum develop¬ 
ment of bis progeny, is difficult to ascertain*. The analyses from the 
point of view of both production and conformation seem, however, 
to suggest that unfavourable conditions due to environment, nutrition 
and management have to some extent been responsible for certain 
of the disappointing features of the progeny test of Atbleet 19048. 
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Phenothiazine: Remedy for , " 

Internal Parasites/ 

Dr. R. J* Ortleppj Division of Veterinary Services^ Onderstepoort* 

A LTHOIIGH tlie drug plienotliiazine lias for several years been" 
used in America, Canada, Australia, England and elsewbere for 
tbe control of internal parasites in domestic animals, it bas only 
recently become available in South Africa, and this Division has 
had to answer a considerable number of questions concerning its. 
efficacy and method of application. 

Although the Division has not yet carried out extensive tests 
with the drug, ■ much information has been obtained from overseas 
and it may be confidently stated here that the remedy is very .effective, 
and in many cases much more so than the remedies which have iip to 
the present been used for the control of worms. Dnfortunately' the 
drug is expensive and also very bulky; consequently its application 
is difficult, especially in the case of sheep. 

Abroad the remed^^ is available in two forms, viz., in powder 
and in tablet from. Tablets are easier and cleaner to use, but more 
expensive than the powder. In South Africa it is as yet available 
only in powder form. The pure drug is insoluble in and does not mix 
with water and therefore a wetting agent must be added to the 
powder, which can then be mixed to a thin paste with water before 
being administered. If no wetting agent is available, a paste may be 
made if the mixing water contains 1 per cent, yellow soap ‘in solution; 

The doses, method of application and efficacj^ of the drug ior 
various animals, are discussed below. 


Sheep and Goats* 

. For these animals the dose is 20 to 25 grams^ for a full-grown 

animal and 10 to 15 grains for lambs 4 to 9 months old; the smaller, 
dose is effective for worms in the milk stomach (abomasum) if given 
after a small dose of 10 per cent, copper sulphate solution (1 lb. to a 
gallon or 2 ounces to a pint of water). The larger doses must be used 
for worms in the intestines; here too it is desirable to give the drug 
after a dose of copper sulphate solution, although this is not essential. 

To prepare the paste, 4 lb. of the powder is rubbed through a 
fine sieve to remove any lumps, and then stirred into 5 pints of clean, 
cold water to form a thin paste. From 1 to 1| ounces of this paste 
for lambs and 2 ounces for full-grown sheep wiU be approximately 
the correct doses. After the paste has been mixed, it should be 
stirred occasionally, for the powder is inclined to settle. The above- 
mentioned quantity is sufficient for dosing about 80 full-growui sheep 
or from 120 to 160 lambs once, and its cost will be approximately 
25s. The remedy can be administered with a 2-ounce dosing syringe 
with a leather washer (not metal), or with a 2-ounce medicine bottle 
or a funnel provided with a rubber tube 6 inches long to which must 
be attached a metal tube 4 inches long. If the tube is too narrow, 
the paste will block it and will, have to be diluted with a little 
water. In this case the dose must be increased accordingly. 

The remedy is practically 100 per cent, effective for the control 
of all round w'orms occurring in th0’ahomasum, viz./wireworms, 
brown stomach worms and bankrupt worms, as well as hookworms, 
large-mouthed worms and nodular worms in the intestines; it is 

* N.B .—One ounce by weight is eqnal to approximately 30 grams and one 
ounce of liquid approximately 30 e.c. 
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considerably less effective in tbe treatment of bankrupt worms in^tbe 
small intestine, altbongb still a good remedy against these parasites. - 
It is not effective against long-nedied worms, flukes or tapeworms. 

Small stock can .be treated at any time, and it is not necessary to 
keep them away from feed or water before or after treatment. Animals 
in very poor condition or those suffering from anaemia must receive 
only half the full dos^- If the farmer is using tlm remedy for the 
first time, it is advisable to test it out on about 10' animals of varying 
age and condition. If the effect is injurious, the dose must be reduced. 
Ewes expected to lamb within a month should rfbt be dosed. 

Since the remedy is expensive and not easy to administer, farmers 
will in practice be able to dose animals only once or very few times a 
year; if only one annual treatment is applied, it should take place 
just before the wunter, to enable the sheep to survive the winter in a 
comparatively worm-free condition. If more treatments are desired, 
they should be given in September-October and in January-February. 

This remedy is no preventive; it wilF destroy the worms in the 
animals, but will not prevent reinfestation if the animals graze on 
infested veld. It is advisable therefore to treat the animals with 
Tetrain and Nodular Worm Remedy every three weeks after the 
administration—once with Tetram and two or three times with 
Nodular Worm Remedy. If the animals receive salt and a hone-meal 
lick, one part of phenothiazine may be mixed with nine parts of the 
lick. The amount of the drug which each animal ingests with the lick 
is sufficient to counteract the development and hatching of worm 
eggs in the manure, but insufficient to destroy the worms in the 
animals. 

This practice wull also help to reduce infestation of the veld. 

Cattle. 

The dose for full-grown cattle is 30 to 40 grams and for calves 
15 to 20 grams; which means that a full-grown animal will receive 
3 to 4 ounces and a calf to 2 ounces of the paste as prepared for 
sheep and goats. Before administering the remedy, cattle should be 
given half a cup of a 10 per cent, solution of table salt. The efficacy 
of tlie drug is as explained under the heading Sheep and Goats ’V 
and the same rules apply to cattle. 

Horses. 

The remedy is very effective against most parasites of horses, 
such as small roundwoim^^ {Trichonemu species) and red roundworms 
{Strongylus species) and, to a certain extent, the large roundworm 
(A^cam), bankrupt worms and pinworms. The dose is 25 grams for a 
full-grown horse, 15 grams for yearlings and 10 grams for a foal 9 
months old—younger foals should not he treated with the drug. The 
best and most effective method is to divide each dose into five equal 
portions and to give the horse one portion mixed with a little bran 
every morning for five consecutive days. 

' Pigs. ..■■■ 

In pigs the drug is very eftActive against nodular worms and 
the roundworm {Ascaris), The required dose for each pig is mixed 
with the animaFs feed, the pigs h^ing fed separately to ensure that 
each receives the correct quantity. The doses are as follows: — 

5 grams for piglets weighing 25 lb, 

8 grams for piglets weighing 25 to 50 lb. 

12 grams for pigs weighing 50 to 100 lb. 

20 grams for pigs weighing 100 to 200 lb. 

30 grams for pigs weighing over 200 lb. 
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The South African Butter Industry. 

The Expansion of the Industry Between 1911 and 1945. 

Dr..C. W. Abbott, Professional Officer, Agricultural Research 

Institute* 

expansion of an undertaking may be measured in various 
ways, namely, by studying the number of producing units, the 
niimber of employees,^ the. value of the product or the amount 
produced. In this article the amount of butter produced each year 
is used to measure the expansion which has occurred in the industry'. 

In young country relatively steady expansion is expected, but 
this is ^influenced by various external factors such as drought, 
economic conditions, governmental policy or legislative action. 

For the purpose of this article the figures showing the annual 
production of . creamery butter were gathered and an^yzed. 


Table I .—Annual Production of Creamery Butter- 
(Comparison of data from various sources.) 


i 


Year ending 
in— 


SOUECE OP DaTxI. 


Annual 
Industrial 
Census. 
(1,000 lb.) 

Division of 
Dairying 
Annual Report. 

(1,000 a.) 

Dairy Industry 
Control Board. 

(1,000 m.) 

Monthly Census 
of Foodstuffs. 

(1,000 ft.) 

1926. 

13,470 

13,632 


13,176 

1927. 

14,132 

13,822 

_ 

13,879 , 

1928. 

14,156 

14,209 

_ 

14,005 

1929. 

15,000 

15,452 

_ 

19,349 

1930. 

18,180 

19,922 

_ 

18,377 

1931..... 

20,717 

20,950 

_ 

20,964 

1932.......... 

21,399 

18,038 

21,764 

22,167 ' 

1933. 

18,595 

20,476 

19,622 

17,619 

1934. 

18,658 

18,658 

18,496 

21,117 

1935.......... 

26,526 

26,444 

27,407 

28,112 

1930. 

32,224 

32,135 

32,095 

32,945 

1937.,... 

30,058 

31,800 

31,484 

28,350 

1938. 

31,159 

'1-30,000 

30,318 

33,460 

1939.......... : 

37,695 ! 

36,460 

36,393 

40,359 

1940.. i 

43,704 

44,472 

44,810 

■44,586 , 

1941.. ’ 

42,539 

45,366 

44,955 

f , : 41,001 ■ ;■■ 

1942.......... 

41,852 

39,701 

40,440 

44,609 , 

1943....... 

42,989 

±42,500 

42,291 

^ 44,769 ■, 

1944.......... 

— 

±44,000 

42,733 

■ ..38,698'',,.. 

1945............ 

1, — ■ 

±39,000 

39,020 


Total 1926-1943 
Percentage dififer- 

483,053 

484,037 

— 

:498,844":,' , 

,. '.ence.,.... .. 

, —', ■ 1 

-f 0-105%. 

' , ■■■■■ 

+3-167% 

Total 1932.1943 
Percentage differ-! 

387,398 

.386,050 1 

390,075 

399,094 

.''ence. 

, —■ 

—0-348% 

■+0-691% 

-f3-019% 

Period covered 

Each creamery^s 

September to 

October to 

Calendar year. 

by eacb year. 

financial y'ear. 

August. 

September. 
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FAiiMiNa In South Afeica 


,' ' ■ ■ ; ' The Data* 

As far as is knowii, there is no publication in wMcli a complete 
set of figures 4br annual production is shown. Data bad therefore to 
be gathered from 4 different sources(^). 

■ When the four sets of figures for any one year are compared, 
iiiarhed discrepancies are found* ^ This is due in great part to the 
fact that each set relates to a different 12''month period as shown 
in Table I. ' These differences should, however, cancel out wlieii 
production over a number of years is totalled. 

The Annual Census was arbitrarily adopted as standard, and 
the other results compared with it on a percentage basis ns shown 
in the lower part of the table. The figures of the Division of 
Dairying and those of the Dairy Industry Control Board agree 
reasonably well with the Annual Census, and even the Monthly 
Census does not show a very great percentage difference. It is diffi¬ 
cult to explain why the latter should give consistently high results. 

These differences make it hard to decide which figures to accept 
as representing the actual production. One solution is to assume 


Table IT.—Anmial Production of Cfeamery Butter in the Union of 

South Africa, 


Data from 1911 to 1943 from Annual Industrial Census, for 1944 
and 1945 from Dairy Industry Control Board. 


A^ear'. 

Actual 

production. 

(1,000 m.) 

6-year 

moving average. 
(1,000 !b.) 

10-year 

moving average. 
(1,000 lb.)" 

lan.A',....' . 

5,191 

_ 


1912..... 

6,254 

— 

— 

1913.... 

7,660 

6,799 

— 

1914...... 

6,567 

7,366 

— 

1915,..... 

8,323 

8,365 

8,988 

1916.......... 


9,235 

9.621 

1917... 

11,397 

10,669 

10,246 

1918. 

12,014 

11,177 

10,666 

1919.'.---- 

13,733 

11,905 

11,120 

1920...'.'......,... 

. 10,864 

12,125 

11,365 

1921......... 

11,517 

12,097 

11,924 

1922....'... 

12,608 

11,571 

12,197 

1923.... 

11,864 

11,552 

, 12,412 

1924.c...V. 

11,104 

11,942 

12,538 " 

1925_____ 

10,767 

12,267 

13,270 ■ 

1926..■ 

13,470 

./• 12,726 

14,190 

1927 . 

14,132 

13,505 

16,079 

1928 . 

14,156 

14,987 

15,762 ■ 

1929 . . . ! 

15,000 

16,437 

16,607 

1930,...-.... . .. 

18,180 

17,890 

18,083 

1931. . . . 

20,717 

18,778 

19,969 

1932,.. . ... 

21,399 . 

19,510 

21,651 

1933. 

18,695 

i 21,179 

23,252 

1934 . 

18,668 

23,480 

25,521 

1935 . : . 

26,526 

25,212 

28,074 

1936 . 

32,224 

27,725 

30,256 

1937 ... 

30,058 

31,532 

32,301 ' 

1938 .. 

31,159 

34,968. 

34,740 . , 

1939 ... 

37,695 

37,031 

37,148 

1940 .■. . 

43,704 

39,390 

38,397 

1941......-.,...;..... . 

42,539 

41,756 

— 

1942.. .:.A....-*... 

41,852 

42,763 


1943 .■..A.. ^ 

42,989 

41,827 

_ 

1944,.. . .. 

42,733 

; _ 


1945...-... 

39,020 ^ 

— 

— 











































The South AfriCx4n Bottee , Ind.u^tex.; 


tliat prodEctioii lay witMn. tlie' limits of tlie iiigliest and - lowest 
values,' but" for‘tlie further analyses of the data which were made, 
some fixed value, was essential. Accordingly, the figures obtained 
for the .Industrial Census were used from 1911 to 1943 (the latest 
available ). These figures agree very closely with both the,.figares 
of the Division of Dairying and those of the Control Board. Also, 
they are those published in the Union Year ;Book and, by adopting 
them as far as possible, confusion is avoided, as the Tear Bookhs 
the main source of statistical information. For 1944-and 1945, the 
Board^s figures were selected., as they are exact values, wdiile, the 
figures of the Division of Dairying are e^imates ;to the • nearest 
million pounds. The complete set of data showing annual production 
from 1911 to 1945 is set out in Table II, and from tliis data:5“5'ear 
and 10-year moving averages were computed.^ The rekilts are'shown" 
graphically in Figures I and II. 

Discussion of Data. 

■The level of production of creamery butter 'is! influenced by 
many factors. vSonie, such as a good season and low' firice of supple¬ 
mentary feed, work together‘to increase it. 'Others, siicli as a'poor 
Reason which depresses it, .and a high price for butter fat wiiicli 
tends to increase production, act in opposite directions. 

It is of interest'to try and determine what factors have been 
responsible for the fluctuations recorded in Figure I. 

Numerous creameries were established betw^een 1904 and 1914, 
and these encouraged biitterfat production by providing a market 
for cream in areas where there had previously been no outlet. As 
a result of the Great War, further rapid ,expa.nsioii,occurred. These 
two factors are responsible for the stead 3 ' increase from 1911. to 
1919. ^ 

Minor fluctuations such as those betoveeii 1913 and 1914, 1915 
and 1916, 1927 and 1928, 1943 and 1944, probabl 3 r represent the 
very slight differences between two normal ’’ seasons. 

Economic conditions were mainly responsible for the unsatis- 
factor 3 ' rate of expansion between 1920 and 1925. As a result of 
the slump after the war, butterfat prices w’ere extremeh^ lowr, 
and the .creameries did not enjo 3 ^ the confidence of the farmers. 

B 3 ^ 1925 the effects of the export policy began to be felt and 
from then on there was a relatively rapid increase in production. 
The Butter Stabilisation Association (1928), the Dairy Industry 
Control Board (1930), the Dairy Produce Selling Agency (1934), the 
Dairy Products Marketing Scheme (1940) and the South African 
Creameries. Association (1941), all ^contributed in vaiwiiig degrees 
towards the stabilizing of the -industry and * towards its stead 3 " 
expansion. 

The severe setbacks the industiy suffered in 1933-34, 1937 aud 
1945, clearl 3 ^ show the effect of a diy season on the level of produc¬ 
tion, as these were 3 ^ears of severe and widespread drought. It 
would seem that the cream supply is largel 3 ^ depeBdeiit on the quality 
of the natural grazing as, for economic and other reasons,, supple¬ 
mentary feeding to maintain the level of butterfat production is not 
generally practised during periods of drought. 

It is of interest to compare the trend of production during* the 
two w'ar periods: 1914 to 1919 and 1939 to 1945. During the first 
period production' rose steadily, but decreased during -the second. 
The high cost of feed in relation to the price of butterfat has largely 
been responsible. As Tomlinson states:- Since maize is the-most 
important feed item in dairy production, it can be. deduced that the 
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Fig. i. Thfe aimual production of creamery butter in tbe Union of South Africa iTom 
1911 to 1945 and the 5-year moving average. 


pricercost relationsliip became less fav-ourable in tlie case of dairy 
producers during tbe war period. .Tbe price-cost relationship is 
one of the most important factors in either expansion or curtailment 
of production. Last year’s price-cost relationship might possibly 
have a curtailing effiect on dairy production. ”(^) 

The graph shows *that the high cost of maize and the severe 
drought have exerted a very marked effect on production. 

The two sets df moving averages enable one to ignore annual 
fluctuations and study long-period trends. By means of the 5-year 
moving average, production during various periods such as the 
1914-1919 War and the subsequent slump can be studied, while the 
10-year moving average indicates the general trend of the industry 
over the whole period. 

The 5»year inpving average shows a rapid increase from 1913 
to 1919. From 1919 to 1925 the level was practically stationary, hut 
after this production increased very steadily until 1941. The re¬ 
tarding effects of the 1933-34 and 1937-38 droughts were less marked 
than one would expect. From 1941, the effects of the war began to 
be felt and production increased less rapidly and finally showed an 
actual decrease. ’ 
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Future -Development. 

Wlieii tlie future of the industry is being discussed ^ the questioii 
often arises as to whether South Africa has reached the limit of 
butterfat production. The moving averages will furnish the answer^ 
as, when the ^ limit has been reached, they will show upward and 
downward swings about relative constant level in response to 
ecdnomic and other stimuli. 

If butter production had been studied in 1926, it might then 
have appeared that the limit had been reached, as production fluc¬ 
tuated about the same level for 6 years. Fortunately this was not 
the case, as is shown by the fourfold increase which- has occurred 
since then. 

To-day the annual production shows a similar downward ten¬ 
dency and there is still the inevitable post-war depression ahead. 
Does this mean that the maximum production is about 40 million 
pounds? Fortunately the 10-year moving average shows that this 
is not the case, for the graph shows a strong and steady, upward 
trend. It appears to have a slight sigmoid tendency, but this is 
due to the slow expansion of the industry up to about 1928 and to 
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tlie adverse conditions wiiicli prevented expansion during the period 
between 1939. and'1945. (Fig. II.)■ 

Factors which' will contribute to the continued expansion of 
the' industry in the future are: — 

* (1) Decrease in price of cattle feed. —The importance of the 

price-cost relationship has already been mentioned. Therefore an 
increase in production depends on one of two things^ nainely^ an in¬ 
crease in the price of butterfat in relation to the present higdi cost 
of feedj oi% alternatively, a reduction in the eost of feed to a level 
which -would make feeding prohtable at , the present or even at loAver 
prices for butterfat. The first would fail in its purpose, however, as 
it would raise the cost of butter beyond the means of the consumer, 
and would merely accelerate inflation. On the other hand, when 
feed is '' cheap '' in relation to biitterfat, then it pays the famier 
to market his maize and other feeding stufEs as milk and cream. 

(2) Return to stability of the labour mur&et.—The war has 
greatly disturbed the labour market by causing an abnormal demand 
lor skilled and unskilled labour. The vast demands of industry 
and the armed forces led to high wmges and favourable conditions of 
emplojunent. This I'educed the supply of labour available to agricul¬ 
ture in general, and dairy farmers, among others, suffered. 

With the closing of many war industries and gradual demobili¬ 
zation, more labour will be available and will gradually reach the 
farms. Producers will have to realize that farm wages will probably 
be higher than before the war. This will niean the employment of 
few-er labourers w^ho will have to operate more efficiently if the 
farmer is still to show a profit. 

■ (3) Cancellation of army milk contracts. —It is -well known that 
the fjcr oapite consumption of dairy produce is higher in the army 
than among equivalent groups of civilians. The reduction in nuiii- 
bers of the arm^r should release considerable quantities of dairy 
produce. In the towns much of the milk will reach, and be absorbed 
in, the ordinary retail market, but in rural areas the milk that wns 
supplied to army camps near by, or railed to large towns to- relieve 
the shortage there, will become surplus and will be separated. This 
will in turn increase the production of butter., 

(4) Return to butterfat production. —Many farmers who 
formerly produced large quantities of butterfat have abitadoned this 
enterprise or else produce only very small quantities. Some of the 
factors W'hich led to this were the high cost of feed and labour 
difficulties w'hich discouraged production. The high prices oflered 
for land led many farmers to sell out, and others disposed of their 
herds or reduced them to be able to sell crops which ofiered a higher 
cash return. When crop prices fall, labour is plentiful and land 
becomes normal in price, then butterfat production will come into its 
own again. Of all the farm products, milk and cream are the only 
ones which bring in a regular cash income month by month. The 
harvest may cover the big items of expenditure, but the cream 
cheque pays the wages and the day-by-day cash expenses. As 
farmers find their income from other sources decreasing, one may 
expect an increase in butterfat production. 

(5) Rebuilding of butterfat herds. —The great demand for milk 
cows near the cities was an important factor in reducing the size of 
the butterfat ’’ herds in rural areas. The peri-urban milk 
producers operate on an intensive system and seldom breed their 
milk cows. Instead, they buy heifers in calf or young cows from 
the rural areas. The calves are usually slaughtered and the cows 
kept until they are milked out when they too are disposed of. 




The South Aebioah Buttee Ikdustey. 


Tliese cows and tlieir progeny are ttus a dead loss as breeders. In" 
normal times it is only tlie surplus ’’ cows wiiicli reacii the market^ 
and the butterfat herds in the rural areas are maintained at 
full strength, and so serve as a source of supply. The abnormally 
high prices offered for milk cows by peri-urban milk producers have 
disturbed the balance, and instead of only the surplus being sold, 
whole herds have been sold and others greatly reduced. This means 
that the breeding stock which supplied the bulk of the com¬ 
mercial (not pedigreed) stock ■ has been reduced to a level where it 
cannot produce enough calves to replace wastage. It will be some 
time before the. depletedrural herds are built up and butterfat 
production reaches normal levels again. 

{Q) Inc'reased knoioledge of basic facts of sownd agricultural 
practice. —As the principles of balanced farming are preached 
to farmers, more and more of them will come to realise that the 
animal plays an essential part in maintaining soil fertility. When 
the proper balance is reached, a greater production per unit area 
will b-e obtained and so butterfat production will expand. 

The irrigation settlements could contribute a greater propor¬ 
tion of butterfat than they do at present, but this* can only occur 
when the holdings are operated on an intensive basis as balanced 
agricultural units,' and when full use is made of high-producing 
cows to- maintain soil fertility and dispose of crops profitably, 

(7) Efficient feeding arid management of stock .—Even though 
a farmer follows a general system of balanced farming, the details 
within that system may nevertheless be incorrect and so reduce his 
profits. Low production per cow is the greatest single factor 
retarding the expansion of-the butter indusky to-day. As butter* 
absorbs the greatest amount of milk produced in the country, any 
over-all increase in milk production will benefilt the butter industry. 
A recent survey showed that about 1,800 high-grade nows supplying 
milk to Pretoria produced only an average. of 1 ■ 1 gallons a day 
over a year(^). These were cows in commercial dairy herds supply¬ 
ing fluid milk from high-priced land. No accurate cleterniiiiation of 
the average milk production per cow has ever been uiade for South 
Africa as a whole. There are numerous indications, however, that, 
over a whole year, production does not greatly exceed 4 (four) pints 
per cow per day! If by proper feeding and management the average 
production could be increased to only % pints dai/, then butter 
production should increase by 50 per cent, to 60 million pounds per 
annum. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that the industry 
as such can do lit^e to bring about its own expansion. All parts 
of the country are within reasonable distance of a creamery, so 
there is no chance for the industry to tap new areas of production. 
On the other hand, farmers can' do a great deal to expand the butter 
industry, for they are the producers .of the raw material— 
butterfat. This calls for a modification of farming systems aimed 
at greater production per cow, which will entail provision of supple- 
inentary feed as well as better selection and care of cattle. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its Education and 
Extension Services, can do much to assist in this. 

If the farmer can obtain a greater return per cow, he can 
accept a lower unit price for his butterfat, and yet operate 
profitably. The greater production of butter per creamery will 
lower manufacturing costs so that the price of butter can be re¬ 
duced. This wall open a wide market for it and help to protect 
the farmer and the industry from the ever-present threat of butter- 
substitutes. 
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Tlie future expansion of the butter industry is thus partly 
dependent on a return to normal conditions in' agriculture, but to a 
greater extent exen on the adoption of ^more efficient farming 
systems in areas suited to butterfat production. 

Summary and Conclusion* 

Data showing the annual production of creamery butter in the 
Dnion of South Africa from 1911 to 1945 were ga-fcherd from 
various sources. Although there appear to be marked discrepancies 
between data from ^different sources, these are mainly^ due to the 
different 12-inonth periods to which the^ data apply. When the 
differences are expressed as a percentage of the total production 
over a long period, they are found to be surprisingly small. 

The data show that drought is by far the greatest single factor 
causing short-term fluctuations in production. 

The 5-year moving average indicates that economic factors such 
as low prices for hutterfat or high cost of feed exert a less marked 
effect than droughts, but persist for a longer period. 

The lO-year moving average indicates the steady and vigorous 
expansion of the industry, during which it has overcome many 
different setbacks and obstacles. 

It is concluded that the industry is still capable of enormous 
expansion, but this is dependent on: 

(1) Lowering the price of feeds to a level where feeding becomes 
more profitable, 

(2) the return to stability of the labour market, so that farm 
labour will be available at rates which are in relation to the price 
of butterfat, 

(3) the cancellation of army milk contracts which will release 
milk for separating and increase the amount of butterfat available, 

(4) the return to butterfat production -will occur when the prices 
of cash crops decrease and a steady income is required, 

(5) the rebuilding of the butterfat herds which have been 
depleted by the demand for milk cows near large towns, 

(6) the application of sound systems of balanced agriculture, so 
that the cow becomes an essential part of the farm economy, and 

(7) better feeding and management of dairy cattle, which will 
have the greatest influence on the future expansion of the industry. 

It is Pressed that buttermaking is a secondary industry and 
that its continued expansion depends on an increased output of 
butterfat by farmers. 

BEFEREKCES. 

(1) The four sources of figures shomng annual production of butter are:— 

(a) The Annual Industrial Census of the Ojffice of Census and Statistics, Pretoria. 
The figures are based on the total production during each creameryfinancial 
year. These are the figures published in the Union Year Books. 

(h) The Monthly Census of Foodstuffs^ conducted by the same office. The total 
production for each month is published in the press releases of the Office of Census 
and Statistics and the annual totals refer to calendar years. 

(c) Monthly Beturns to the Dairy DaMsion, made by each creamery and showing the 

quantity of butterfat purchased and butter made. The total production for the 
year ending 31 August, is published in the Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Dairying. . 

(d) Returns to the Dairy Industry Control Boards made weeklv and monthly. The 
Board publishes press releases showing weekly production,‘but the totals for the 
year ending 30 September are published at irregular intervals. 

(2) Tomltnsok, F- R.—^Price Trends and Price Relationships. Farming in Sotdh Africa, 

Vol. XIX, Xo. 229. April, 1945, ^ 

(3) Bakalou, S.—Agricultural Research Intoute, Pretoria, Unpubb'shed data, 1945. 
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Crops under Irrigation for Winter 
Grazing by Sheep* 

J. ' S* Starke, Agricultural Research Institute, UniYersity of 

Pretoria*^' 

I 'N the research associated with the production of sucker lambs 
under irrigation at 'the Losperfontein Experiment Station, the 
problem of providing suitable and adequate feed for the sheep had 
to be investigated, in addition to the problems connected with the 
type of sheep and their management. 


Sheep on pasture. 


Losperfontein is under the Hartebeespoort Irrigation Scheme, 
situated in the Brits district, north of the Magaliesberg range of 
mountains. Since the natural bushveld is infested with ticks, 
including the bont tick, Amhlyomma hebraeum, the transmitter of 
heartwater in cattle and sheep, it was considered necessary not to 
allow the sheep to graze on the natural veld, but to provide all the 
feed in the form of grazing and hay from the cultivated lands. Thus 
both ^summer and winter grazing-crops had to he grown, as well as 
hay crops for feeding in dry lot during and after rains, when the 
black turf soil became so sticky that the sheep had to he removed 
from the lands in order to avoid damaging the pasture. Owing to 
the scarcity and high cost of land under irrigation, it was necessary 
that the same lands should produce both winter and summer crops 
each year. . * 

Considerably mor^ feed of high nutritive value was required 
during the winter than during the summer season, as autumn and 
winter lambing was practised. The winter crops were fully used^ to 
provide succulent grazing for the lactating ewes and their growing 


* Formerly Officer-in-Charge, Losperfontein Experiment Station. 
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lambs,' wbilst tie summer crops were used for producing liay in 
addition to providing tlie necessary grazing for the dry ewes. 

The results obtained from the grazing of the winter crops only 
are discussed in this article. "The period -under review extends over 
the four winter seasons of 1939 to 1942. 

Preparation of Lands. 

The ground was ploughed immediately after the removal of the 
preceding crop. After being allowed to weather for a few days the 
ploughed land was disked and harrowed in one operation. Thereafl:er 
beds, twelve feet in width, were made by^ means of a tractor-drawn 
V-shaped drag. The ground was then ready for seeding, which was 
usually done by hand. A final disking and harrowing followed to 
cover the seed, prior to the first iiTigation, yFicli w-as done imme¬ 
diately after seeding. 

In the 1939 and 1940 seasons fertilizer was applied at the rate 
of 200 lb. superphospbate (17*1 per cent.) per morgen to the winter 
crops following a sxmiiixer legume, and in addition 100 lb. sulphate 
of ammonia, when following a summer cereal. In the 1941 and 1942 
seasons the winter crops received the above fertilizer treatment, only 
when following a summer cereal. 

Irrigation of Winter Crops. 

Several 0*75 cusec streams of water were used for irrigating the 
lands. The streams ran both day and night when the sluices of the 
irrigation canal were open. As far as possible iixigation by night 
was avoided by collecting and storing the water running during the 
night in earthen clam's for irrigation the following clay. 

A summary of the results of the irrigation, of the winter crops ^ 
during the three years 1939, 1940 and 1941 is given in the following 
table. The 1942 irrigations are not included as the season was 
incomplete. 

Table I.— Irrigation of winter crops. 

{Average of three years on different hloclu of lands.) 


Land 

block. 

Mor¬ 

gen. 

1st 

Irri¬ 

gation, 

hours/ 

mor¬ 

gen. 

S CTBSEQUENO? IRRIGATIONS. 

Rain- 

faU 

(ins.) 

(I) 

Irri¬ 
gation 
* water 
(ins.) 

(2) 

Total 

water 

per 

180 

days. 

(ins.) 

(3) 

Total 
. sheep- 
days 
per 
mor¬ 
gen. 

(3) 

Sheep- 

days 
per 
mor- 
gen 
per ■ 
inch 
■vvater. 

NTum- 

ber. 

Hours/ 

mor¬ 

gen. 

Inter¬ 

val 

be¬ 

tween 

irri¬ 

gations 

(days). 

Crop¬ 

ping 

Sd 

(days). 

R.' 

1 11'2 

17-8 

■ 0*2 

10*2 

25*8 

179 

6*62 

28*41 

34*93 

2,176. 

64-4 


9-3 

18-2 ; 

6-0 

9*4 

32*3 

188 

6*72 

22*80 

28-26 

2,634 

/87*9'.. 

H..... 

22-4 

18*9 

5*0 

9*4 

30*8 

178 

6*77 

23*40 

30*39 

2,423 

81*8 

S(a,)... 

8*3 . 

16*8 

5*0 

10-4 

29*2 

183 

7*47 

24*13 

31*11 

2,752 

88*2 

S(b)... 

3-9 

30*8 

4*7 

23*7 

30*7 

164 

7 *,54 

49*86 

63*00 

1,963 ; 

36*4 

N(4).. 

14*6 

12*6 

5*0 

9*8 

30*5 

17S 

5*49 

22:00 

27*80 

2,188 I 

84*1 

All... 

69*7 

17-7 

5-2 

10*2 

29*9 

178 

6*71 

25*37 

32*44 

2,369 

77*8 


(1) 1 hour of irrigation per morgen with a | cpsec. stream is equivalent 
to 0*3o'' rainfall; conversely 1" rainfall=2‘84 hoiirs^bf irrigation per morgen. 

(2) The total water, i.e. from irrigation and rain, was corrected to a 
standard cropping period of ISO daj^'s. 

(3) Includes only the land^ used entirely for grazing. The computation 
of sheep-days is discussed later in this article, 

(4) Includes the results of one or two^years only. 
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From^Table I it will be seen that when tbe plougbed iaiid was - 
irrigated for tlie first time, an average of, 17*7 lionrs of a | cusec, 
stream was used per morgen. There were 5*2 .subsequent irrigations 
with an average of 10*2 hours per morgen each. The average interval 
between the irrigations was 30 dai^s and the average cropping period, 
i.e.j from seeding till the final removal of the crop, was 178 days. 
During this period the lands received on an average 6*71 inches 
rainfall and 25*37 inches of irrigation. 

A comparison of the water utilization on the difierent blocks of 
lands shows-: that S(b), which was a black turf soil of a calcareous 
nature,- required considerably moretwater in the first and subse€|ueiit 
irrigations than the othei^ blocks of lands. The yield from ■ this 
calcareous black turf soil in terms,of sheep-days was also the lowest; 
consequently it showed the poorest utilization of water; viz. 36*4 
sheep-days per morgen per inch of water. 

- The block of land, which had the next lowest utilization of 
water, viz. 64*4 sheep-days per morgen per inch of water, was E, 
which was a red clay soil with a fair amount of loose stones. Although 
this red soil required no more than an average amount of water for 
its first irrigation, the intervals between irrigations were shorter, 
because the soil dried out so much sooner. The result' was a higher 
water requirement during the cropping period. This, however, did 
not result in an increase in grazing capacity; hence the poor utiliza¬ 
tion of water as indicated above. 

^ The "soil in land blocks S(a) and 'N was a black turf which was 
typical of that area, whilst a mixed soil of varying grades between 
the red clay and black turf existed in blocks B and H, These soils 
showed the best utilization of water in teniis of sheep-days per 
morgen’per inch of water. 

The Planting Season. 

The sowing of the crops for winter grazing usually commenced 
about tbe middle of February and terminated towards the end of 
May. . ' , 


Table II. — Duration of the planting season. 


Year. * 

Total 

area 

sown. 

Hate of first 
sowing. 

j ' ■ 

Morgen Sown in Hifreeent 
Months. 

Hate, last 
'.sowing. 

Febru¬ 

ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. , 1 

1939..., 

50-3 

March 1. 


30*9 

a* 4' 

11*0. I 

-'June'-2,.'' 

1940.... 

70-I 

February 23. 

6*1 

20*6 

29*9 

13-5' i 

May 20. 

1941,... 

74-4 

February 11. 

14-0 

19*0 

28*0 

13-4 

June 6. 

1942...'. . 

75*1 

February 18, 

16-9 

H-7 

. 29*3 

17-2 

M,ay 28. , 


As it was the practice to place the ewes with lambs on winter 
grazing soon after lambing, it was found desirable to have the first 
lands sown and irrigated before the middle of February in order to 
ensure grazing for the early lambs by mid-April. 

Planting wms continued at regular intervals throughout March, 
April and May to supply fresh grazing throughout the months of 
June, July and August. With the completion of the planting season 
and the onset of wunter, an increasing acreage under winter grazing 
became available, and this was supplemented by the second grazing 
of the paddocks sown earlier. Consequently, a regular increase in 
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grazing area accompaiiied. tlie steadily increasing feed demands of 
tlie lambs growing in size and numbers, and also offset tbe reduced 
rate of plant growth during tbe colder winter months. 

The main crop sown for winter grazing was Algerian^ oats. 
Other winter crops, such as barley, wheat, Burt oats, and a mixture 
of oats and vetches were sown on a more limited scale in comparative 
trials with Algerian oats. 

The rate of seeding of oats varied from 90 lb. to 130 lb. per 
morgen. * Owing to the excessive weed growth during the summer 
months, the higher rate of seeding was found to be necessary in the 
early sowings. As the competition from weeds became less with the 
onset of cooler weather, the rate of seeding was gradually reduced to 
about 100 lb. per morgen in April and May. 

Interpretation of Grazing Results. 

The winter crops were grazed by sheep only. The sheep remained 
on the pasture day and night continuously, except during spells of 
wet weather when they were fed in dry lot, and once every fortnight 
when they were removed overnight for weighing. The transfer of 
sheep from one paddock to another was invariably done in the early 
morning. 

The grazing capacity of the pasture was expressed in terms of 
sheep“days. A full-grown sheep, weighing approximately 100 lb. 
and remaining for a day and night on the pasture, constituted one 
sheep-day. It was impracticable to record the gain or loss in weight 
whilst grazing each paddock. This was not a serious source of error 
in determining the grazing capacity of the pasture, as the inature 
sheep maintained their live weights at a more or le^ss even level 
throughout the year. 

When ewes suckling lambs grazed the crops, an allowance had 
to be made for the increased feed consumption of the lactating ewe 
as well as for that of the growing lamb. The higher feed require¬ 
ments of the ewe are required fox conversion into iiiilk, which, in 
acklition to a certain amount of pasturage, is consumed by the lamjb 
for its own needs. As the lactation of the ewe advances, the milk 
production declines, but this is more than offset by the increased 
pasturage consumption of the growing lamb. The daily feed require¬ 
ments of the suckling lamb can be regarded as a composite measure 
of the increased pasturage consumption by the ewe for milk produc¬ 
tion and of the lamb’s own consumption. 

Armsby’s feeding standards(^) for the dail^ requirements of 
growing lambs are adapted in terms of total digestible nutrients 
(T.D.N.) in the following table. It was found that the lambs at 
Losperfontein gained on an average | lb. in weight per day. 


Weight of 
lamb. 

m. T.D.N. for 
maintenance. 

Age (months) 

ib. T.B.N, for 
■Jib. gain. 

^ Daily T.P.N 
requirements. 

15 

0-24 

0-1 

0*61 

. D'85 

20 

0-29 

0-1 

0*63 

0*92 

30 

0*38 

1^2 

0-65 

1-03 

40 ; 

0-46 

1-2 

0*68 

1-14 

50 

0-53 

2-3 

0-71 

1-24 

60 

0-60 

2-3 

0-74 

1-34 


From the results of various research workers the daily mainte¬ 
nance requirements of a . 100 lb. sheep, representing one sheep-day, 
can be regarded as approximately 1*1 lb, Thus the daily 
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feed requiremeEts of suckling lamks gaining lb. per day can be 
expressed in terms of sbeep-days as follows: — 


Age of lamb. 

Weight. 

Equivalent in sheep-days. 

0-1 month. 

10-25 m. 

0-625 

1-2 months..... ; 

25-40 lb. 

0-875 

2-4 months. i 

! 

40-60 Eb. 

M25 

i 


In tbe above schedule-tlie equivalent of tlie suckling lamb's 
requirements in terms of steep-days is slightly lower than that deter¬ 
mined by Armsby's standards. It was considered advisable to be 
somewhat conservative until such time as more accurate information 
on the feed consumption of a lactating ewe and her lamb is deter¬ 
mined. 

The figure representing the grazing of the lambs plus the 
increased pasturage consumption of the ewe for milk production, is 
added to the sheep-days in respect of the ewes for maintenance, to 
give the fotal grazing capacity of the land in terms of sheep-days. 

In addition to recording the dates of commencement and com¬ 
pletion of the grazing oh each paddock and the mumber and type 
of sheep, notes were made on the state of the pasturage and repre¬ 
sentative samples taken before grazing commenced. The represen¬ 
tative samples were cut from inside a wooden frame, one yard square, 
which was dropped at random throughout the field. Five such 
samples were taken per morgen of pasture. The green weight of 
pasture cut from each sample area wms recorded and a smaller sample 
taken for chemical analysis. 

Results of Grazing with Oats. 

Winter grazing* usually commenced in the middle of April and 
terminated at the end of October, i.e., it extended over a period of 
6| months. During IsFovember the winter cereals grew poorly antf 
tended to seed prematurely. However, the early summer crops, sown 
during the latter part of August, were already available for grazing 
at this time. 

A summary of the results obtained with the Algerian oats over 
the four years is given in Table III. "^he data from the first and 
subsequent grazings are indicated separately; in addition the total 
amount of grazing obtained is given. TJnfortimately all the lands 
were not grazed the same number of times, for the reason that certain 
lands had to he prepared from August onwards for the summer crops. 

During the 1940, 1941 and 1942 seasons the pasturage was grazed 
in the desirably young and succulent stage, whereas during 1939 
grazing commenced only at a more^ advanced stage^ of growth, when 
the plants had already started to pipe. 

From Table III it will be seen that, on the average, grazing 
commenGed 76 days after planting. The interval between subsequent 
grazings became less and less with the advance of the season, viz. 55 
days between the 1st and 2nd grazings, 41 days between the 2nd and 
3rd grazings, and only 29 days between the 3rd and 4th grazings. 

The sheep were kept on the paddocks for a relatively short time, 
viz. 12 days in the case of the first grazing and 8 days in the case 
of subsequent grazings. It was considered desirable to use a suffi- 
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^.ciently large inimber of slieep %o complete tlie gracing of tlie crops 
in about a weekA time. Tbe advantages, of using a Mgb concentra¬ 
tion of stock for a sbort grazing period are: (1) less cbance of the 


Table III .—Summary of Algeriain oats grazing, 
(Averages for each year.) 

Grazing, 


Year. 

Morgen 

grazed 

Hnmber 

of 

camps. 

Growtli 

period 

(days). 

Grazing 

period 

(days). 

Sheep- 

days 

per 

morgen. 

ft. 

per 

sc|. yd. 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent. 

P2O5. 

1939. 

44-8 

24 

102-2 

19-1 

1,550-3 

1-99 

11-21 

0-467 

1940. 

64-4 

Si 

69-2 

10-2 

1,094-2 

1-36 

14-61 

0-580 

1941... 

57-5 

29 

64-7 

8-6 

969-6 

1-33 

15-78 

0-554 

1942,. 

60-4 

31 

72-7 

9-5 

965-5 

— 

— 

— 

Ayeuag 

B. 

j 

76-4 

Il-O 

1,123-3 

1-54 

14-03 

1 

0-539 


2nd Grazing, 


1939. 

27-0 

16 

49-8 

13-6 

1,072-0 

1-69 

9-85 

0-502 

1940. 

53-9 

26 

49*5 

8-2 

675-9 

0-82 

12-34 

0-577 

1941. 

48-2 

25 

61-3 

7-8 

735-2 

1-03 

12-88 

0-512 

1942. : 

43-4 

22 

I 58-8 

6-9 

754-6 

— 

— 

— 

Avbbag' 

E. . , '_ 


55-1 

8-8 

783-2 

1-09 

11-98 

0-537 


3rd Grazifig. 


1939. 

8-6 

6 

22-6 

4-5 

402-9 

1 0-82 

13-94 

0-732 

1940......... 

31-1 

15 

i 41-7 

7*5 

631-9 

0-77 

11-70 

0-649 

1941. 

15-7' 

17 

39-9 

9*6 

584-1 

0-85 

12-67 

0-574 

1942. 

10-4 

6 

63-1 

9-3 

690-9 

— 

— 

— 

Avekag: 

B .' 


40-9 

8-1 

590-2 

0-81 

12-37 

0-627 




4th Grazing, 


1940....'..., 

10-6 

5 

28-0 

9-0 

• 534-7 

0-59 

13-75 

0-866 

1941. 

: 5-0 

3 

29-7 

4-7 

493*7 

1-34 ^ 

12-96 

0-752 

... Ayekag 

E„. 


28*6 

7-4 

519-3 

0-74 

13-59 

0-843 


Total Grazings, 


Year. 

,Mor- 

1 

grazed, j 

dum¬ 

ber 

of 

camps. 

Times 

grazed. 

Growth 

1 period 
(days). 

Grazed 

period 

(days). 

Crop- 
ping 
i period 

1 (days). 

Sheep- 
days 

i 

morgenJ 

ft, 
per 
sq. yd. 

Per- ' 
centage 
protein. 

; Per¬ 
cental 

.PgOg, 

1939. 

. 1 

44-8 

24 

1-9 

138-9 

29-3 

168 

2,346 

3-08 

10-61 

0-478''.'': 

1940. 

64-4 

31 

2-5 

135-4 

23-1 

158 

2,117 

2-50:'' 

- 13 -: 34 ."^ 

0-592 

1941. 

57-5 

29 

2-6 

144-0 

21-5 

165 

1,997 

2-77 

14-06 

0-538 

1942. 

56-9 

29 

1-9 

128-0 

16-6 

145 

1,663 


— 

■ 

Av. 

— 

— 

2-2 . 

136-6 

22^4 

159 

1,984 

■ ,2-76 

12-67 

0-536 
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Chops under Irrigation for Winter Grazing by Sheep. 

slieep feeding selectively, wkicli results in a more uniform removal 
of tke pasturage;. ( 2 ) less ckance of tlie pasturage becoming fouled; 
{o) less cbance of tbe land remaining too long without an irrigation; 
(4) less cbance of internal parasitic infection; and (5) sheep feed 
mncli better^ with a change of pasture. Long paddocks of about 2 
morgen in size and flocks of 150 to 200 sheep were found to be tbe 
best at Losperfontein. 

• It can fnrthe^ be seen from Table ill that the carrying capacity 
also decreased with each subsequent -grazing. The first grazing 
supplied the highest grazing capacity of 1,123 sheep-days per 
morgen; thereafter the grazing capacity declined to 783, 590 and 519 
sheep-days per morgen for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th grazings,- respectively. 

The total amount of grazing supplied by the oats during its 
cropping period is given at the foot of Table III. It will be seen 
that on the average the oat lands were grazed 2*2 times. The oat 
pastures in general were capable of being grazed a greater number 
of times, but some had to he ploughed at an early stage in order to 
prepare the ground for the ensuing summer crop. The average 
length of cropping period of a paddock was 159 days, 22 days of 
which were taken up by the grazing sheep. During this time 1,984 
sheep-days were obtained from a morgen of oat pasture. This means 
that the oat pasturage had a carrying capacity of 12 *5 sheep per 
morgen. 

A comparison of the grazing results obtained during the different 
years shows that the highest grazing capacity was obtained in 1939. 
This is due to the fact that the pasturage was grazed at a more 
advanced stage of. growth, viz. 102 days after planting, whereas in 
the other years the pasturage was less than TO clays old wLen grazed 
for the first time. Although an increased grazing capacity was 
obtained in 1939, th@ pasturage was less palatable and had a lower 
feed vailiie (see Table III). The first and second grazings of the oats 
in 1939 gave high yields, but thereafter the crop petered out, 
probably due to the fact that the oats were grazed at too advanced a 
stage of growth in the beginning. 

In 1941 the oats were grazed for the first time as earl^’^ as 65 days 
after sowing. The second grazing was delayed considerably, viz. 
after a growth period of 61 days, possibly as a result of grazing too 
early in the first instance, which did not perniit the plants to become 
firmly established. 

In the 1942 season the pasturage was not dully utilized, as the 
research work ceased during the latter part of the season. 

Where pasturage of high quality and for an extended grazing 
season is required, it would appear that oats under irrigation should 
be grazed for the first time about 2 J months after planting, with 
subsequent intervals of about li months between grazings, decreasing 
to one month towards the end of the season. 

It can be seen in Table III that the oats had an average protein 
content of 12*67 per cent, and a P 2 O 5 content of 0*536 per cent, 
(expressed on a dry matter basfs). According to Beeson(^) a lactating 
ewe requires in its dry ration a P 3 O 5 content of 0*49 per cent. (0*21 
per cent. P) of the dry matter. The phosphate content of the oat 
pasturage, fertilized with superphosphate, can be considered adequate 
for sucker-lamb production. 

The oat pasture had the highest protein content when grazed 
for the first time. Fortunately this coincides with the time, shortly 
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after lambingj wlien .the protein requirements of tFe lactating ewe 
and 3 ^oiLrig growing lamb are at their highest. 

According do the Morrison feeding standards(®), a 100 lb. 
lactating ewe requires per day 2*9 to 3*2 lb. dry matter and 0*27 to 
0*29 lb. digestible protein. This means that the ration should con¬ 
tain 9 per cent, digestible protein or 12 per cent, protein on a dry 
matter basis. (The protein in young oat pasturage can be taken to 
have a digestibility coefficient of 75 per cent.). In 1939 the oat 
pasture had a protein content of only 11*21 per cent, when first 
grazed and 10*61 per cent, for the whole season; during 1940 and 
1941 the oats, when first grazed, had a protein content of approxi¬ 
mately 15 per cent, and an average of between 13 and 14 per cent, 
for the whole season. 

The somewhat disappointing growth rate of the lambs during 
the 1939 season as compared with the following seasons can be 
ascribed to the low protein content of the pasturage, accompanied by 
a decrease in palatability. 

It can thus be seen that in sucker-lamb production every effort 
should be made to give the ewe and her lamb the best of the avail¬ 
able grazing. For this reason it was frequently considered necessary* 
to remove the ewes with lambs to fresh pasturage whilst non-pro¬ 
ductive dry ewes were used to clean up the remainder of the grazing. 

Oats Compared with Wheat for Grazing. 

A comparison was made in 1939 between Eooikleinkoring and 
Algerian oats for sheep grazing in three pairs of paddocks sown late 
in May, ^ The paddocks were paired off with regard to type of soil 
and^ previous treatment; each pair, sown to oats and wheat, received 
similar treatment with regard to time of planting, cultivation and 
irrigation. 


Table Y .—Average grazing results of ^Algenan oats ancl 
Rooildeinkormg. 


Grazing, 

Area 

morgen. 

Number 

of 

camps. 

■ 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep- 

days 

per 

morgen. 

Ib. per 
sq. yd. 

Per¬ 

centage 

protein. 

Per¬ 

centage 

p.,05. 

Oats 

isfc. 

5*1 

3 

93 

1,344 

2*42 

15*27 

0*555 

2 iid.. 

5*1 

3 

33 

1,234 

1*82 

12*24 

0*669 

Total. 

. 

1 ' ~ 

126 

2,578 

4-24 ! 

— 


Wheat■ ' 
1 st... 

5-0 

3 

76 

938 

' 

1*87 

16*72 

0*705 ^ 

:2nd.... 

3-3 1 

2 

34 

898 I 

:■ 1*45 ! 

12*34 

0*602 

Total. 

-- i 

— 

no 

1,836 

3*32 

— 

■ ■ 


The wheat was fit to he grazed fully two weeks earlier than the 
supplied only 938 sheep-days per morgen in comparison 
with the 1,344 sheep-days per morgen fpr the oats. The second 
gmzing 01 the oats was also better than the second grazing of the 
wheat. The feed value of the wheat pasturage tended to he slightly 
better than that of the oats. 

A further comparison between Red Egyptian wheat and 
Tahl^^^I made in 1942 on one pair of paddocks is given in 











Crops rnber Irrigation for Winter Grazing by Sheep.’ 


Table VI. —Algerian oats versus Red Egyptian laheal^ 


I . 

Oats. i - Wheat. 


Grazing, 

Bays’ 
i growth. 

! 

Sheep-days I 
1 per morgen. 1 

Bays’ 1 Sheep-days 

growth. ' I per morgen. 

1 st..... 

2 iid..... 

Total.. 

77 
- 6 S 

977 

1,103 i 

i 

71 i 733 

48 j 623 

145 

2,080 

119 1 1,358 

1 


The Algerian oats again showed a higher grazing capacity, 
particularly with the second grazing, hut had a longer growing 
period. 

It can be concluded that, where a winter crop for grazing only 
is required, Algerian oat pasturage is preferable to wheat, parti¬ 
cularly if two or more grazings are desired. 

Barley and Oats Compared. •" 

In 1941 three paddocks (5*0 morgen) sown to Cape Six-Row 
barley in February were compared with three similar paddocks (5*1 
morgen) of ' Algerian oats for early grazing by sheep during the 
winter period. The results given in Table VII represent the average 
of the paddocks. 


Table VII .—Grazing capacity of barley compared ivith oats. 


Grazing. 

Oats. j 

! 

Barley. 

Bays’ 

growi:h. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Bays’ 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

1 st... 

I 53*3 

997-8 

60-3 

982*6' 

2nd.... 

54-3 

899-5 

27-0 

452-2 

3rd.. 

45*3 

592-0 

35-7 

289-9 

Total.. 

153-9 

2,489-3 

123-0 ! 

1,724-7 


There was no appreciable difference in the grazing capacities of 
the oats and barley when grazed for the first time. In the subse¬ 
quent grazings the oats had a far higher grazing capacity, with the 
result that its total grazing edacity was significantly greater than 
that of the barley (]P<*01). The periods of growth before the 2nd 
and 3rd grazings w^ere much shorter for the barley than in the case 
of the oats. This was due to the tendency of the barley to shoot into 
ear at an early stage—an undesirable characteristic in a grazing 
crop. The protein and PaOs contents of the barley and oat pasturage 
were found to be similar. 

Burt Oats Compared with Algerian Oats for Grazing. 

Two paddocks of Burt oats were compared in 1942 with two 
similar paddocks sown to Algerian oats; a summary of the results is 
given in the following table. 
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Table .VIII .—Grazing results of Burt and Algerian oats. 


Grazing. 

Algeeian. 

.___ 

Buet, 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Day’s 

growth. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 


67 

985 

59 

901 

2 nd. ! 

64 

1,014 

43 

631 

3rd...!. 

68 

675^ 

48 

447 

Total. 

199 

2,674 

150 

. 1,979^ 


Only one paddock. 


The Burt variety is more Upright-growing than the Algerian. 
Consequently the Burt oat pasturage was fit for grazing sooner than 
the Algerian. Judged by the eye it appeared to have a better growth, 
but when grazed it did not have the same carrying capacity as the 
Algerian oats. The difference in favour of the Algerian oats was 
more marked in the second and third grazings with the result that its 
total grazing capacity was greater than that of the Burt variety. 

Oats and Vetches as a Grazing Crop* 

In the 1940, ’41 and ’42 seasons a combination of oats and 
vetches was tried out as a grazing crop for sheep. Sowing was done 
towards the end of the planting season, i.e., in May, at the rate of 
110 lb. oats and 25 lb. vetches (purple) per morgen. 

The results for the 1940 and 1941 seasons are averaged in Table 
IX. The 1942 results are not included, as the trial was discontinued 
after the first grazing. During the two years 17*6 morgen in 9 
paddocks were sown to oats and vetches, and 17*8 morgen in 9 com¬ 
parable paddocks to oats alone. 


Table IX.^ — Oats and vetches as grazing. 


Grazing, 

' ■ ■ 

' 

Oats. 


Oats + 

Vetches. 

i 

Days’ 

growth. 

i Sheep- : 
days 
per 

morgen. i 

■ ' ' 1 

Per cent, 
protein. 

1 

Per cent. 
LOs- 

Days’ 

growth. 

Sheep- 

days 

per 

morgen. 

Per cent, 
protein. 

Per cent. 

LO 5 . 

1 st..'. ...... . ”1 

71-0 

981'9 

16*17 

0*531 

80*2 

981*9 

17*75 

0-548 

2 nd.... 

55*0 

871*1 

13-47 ■ 

0*604 

*42*2 

1,188*8 

17*26 

0-627 

3rd...... 

35*8 

569-0 

12*89 

0-679 

35*6 

790*6 

20*37 

0-664 

.... ...Total, ... 

161*8 

2,422*0 

~ 

— 

158*0 

2,961-3 




The total grazing capacity of the oats plus vetches was signifi¬ 
cantly greater than that of the oats sown alone (P <*05). 

The oats and vetch mixture required a longer growing period, 
viz. 80 days, before it w^as grazed for the first time, in comparison 
with 71 days for the oats alone; but there was no difference in the 
resulting grazing capacity. In the subsequent grazings the oats- 
vetch combination proved to have a higher grazing capacity than 
the oats alone (P <*05). 

A glance at Table IX shows that oats + vetches had a higher 
protein percentage than oats alone. Although the protein percentage 
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in tlie oat pasturage decreased ■ witli eacli subsequent grazing, tliere 
was actually an increase in tbe ■ protein content of tlie oats-¥etcli 
mixture. Tiiis can be ascribed to^tlie increasing proportion'of xetcbes, 
a legume, in tbe^ pasturage of tbe second and tliird grazing. The 
following proportions by weight of oats and of Yetches were obtainecl 
in the pasturage of one land.sown to the oatS'-vetch combination. 

% Oats, % Vetches. 

1st Grazing.. .. ... 81. 19 

2nd Grazing.. 74 ,26 

3rd Grazing ... . 45 55 

The increasing proportion of vetches can be accounted for by the 
preference shown by the sheep for the oats when grazing. At first 
the sheep did not graze the vetches at all but learnt to do so after¬ 
wards. Yetch hay, however, was eafen readily by the sheep. 

The oats and vetch mixture not only gave a higher grazing 
capacity in the second, and third grazing, but it was also capable of. 
providing additional grazing right into December; on the other 
hand the oats grazing was very inferior after the end of October 
under the conditions prevailing at Losperfontein. 

The use of vetches in combination with oats for winter grazing is^ 
to be recommended. It,will fill the long-felt want of a suitable 
winter legmme for the stock farmer. 

Oat Hay and Grain .After Grazing. 

Towards the end of the-winter season it wms possible to produce 
a grain or hay crop from the surplus grazing. In most cases the 
oats had been grazed once (or" even twice) during tM late autumn 
or, winter. 

The following average yields of hay cut or grain harvested in 
October and hfovember, and of aftermath grazing-, were obtainecl. 


Area in 
morgen. 

Nnmber 

of 

camps. 

Eirst 
grazing, 
sheep- 
days per 
morgen. 

' 

Days’ 

gro^h 

after 

grasing. 

Yield 

per 

morgen. 

After- 
math , 
sheep- 
days 

days per 
morgen. 

Per cent, 
protein 
of hay. 

Per cent. 

P^Og 
of hay. 

Hay. 

.. 15-1 

8 

SdO-l 

. i 
1 

93 

3-3 

tons 

324-1 

6*36 

0-396 

Gram. 

.. 11*9 

6 

779-9 1 

118 

15-5 

bags. 

183-2 




Summary of Results and Conclusions. 

, (1) The winter grazing crops, of w^ich Algerian oats was the 
most Important, supplied grazing under irrigation from the, middle 
of April until the end bf October. ' 

( 2 ) During the cropping period of 178 days the winter crops 
received on the average 6*71 inches rainfall and 25*37 inches of 
irrigation (average of 3 years), 

(3) The typical black tur^and mixed soil types at Losperfontein 
showed more efficient utilization of irrigation water in terms of 
grazing capacity than the calcareous black turf or red clay soils. 

(4) Algerian oats have been shown to be superior to barley and 
probably to Burt oats and wheat (Eooikleinkoring and Red Egyptian) 
as a winter grazing crop under irrigation for sheep. The Algerian 
oat was not such a fast grower but had a greater grazing capacity, 
particularly when two and more grazings were required. 
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( 6 ) The oats furnished on the avera,ge 1,123 sheep-days per 
morgen with the .first grazing* months after planting; 783 sheep- 
days per morgen in the second grazing of 55 days’ growth, and 590 
sheep-clays per morgen in the third grazing of 40 days’ growth. 

( 6 ) A total of 1,984 sheep-days per morgen was chained from 
the oats in 159 days (average of 4 years). This is equivalent to a 
carrying capacity of 12*5 sheep per morgen. 

"(7) A combination of oats and vetches proved to he ^ successful 
as a grazing crop. The combination gave an increase in grazing 
capacity and feeding value of the pasturage oyer that of oats alone, 
as w’-ell as an extension of the grazing season into December. 

(The grazing results with the summer crops will be discussed in 
a subsequent article.) 

AchnowledgemenU ,—The chemical^ analyses of^ the pasturage 
samples were undertaken by the Division of ^ Chemical Services to 
whom we are much indebted. Dr. H. Turpin and Mr. G. S. Mare 
of the Division of Agricultural Education and Eesearch are to be 
thanked for their guidance and interest in the. work^ at the Experi¬ 
ment Station; and the Losperfontein staff for their willing assistance 
and co-operation in the routine work, particularly Mr. J. E. Peens 
for the first compilation of the tables, Mr. G. J. Wagenaar for his 
supervision in the production of the crops, and Mr. F. A. le Grange 
for recording the grazing results. 
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Phenothiazine: A Remedy for Internal Parasites:— 

IGoniinued from page 2BQ. 

If the doses for a number of pigs are mixed with the feed where 
pigs feed together out of a trough, some animals may ingest more 
than the prescribed dose, with the result that undesirable symptoms, 
such as inco-ordination or even partial paralysis of the hindquarters 
or temporary blindness may appear. 

Fowls. 

The drug is very effective against caecal worms, and, to a large 
extent also against A^caridia in fowls. The dose is 0*5 gram per 
fowT. It may he mixed with the feed or, better still, administered 
in the form of a tablet; a quarter of a pound mixed with the 
qxiantity of feed which fowls will eat up within half an hour or less, 
will be sufficient for approximately 200 to 250 fowls. 

Warning. 

Except in the case of horses, there is very little danger of 
poisoning, for in most cases, other animals can take in much more 
than the prescribed dose without any harmful effects. Care must, 
however, be taken with horses, especially thoroughbreds, and a 
veterinary surgeon should administer the dose; in no cirimmstaiices 
should horses be given more than the prescribed dose, since they are 
inclined to develop anaemia. [Oon-tkiued on page 275. 
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The Weaning of Piglets at an 
Early Age* 

W. A. Verbeek, Animal Husbandry Research Officer^ Vaalhartz 
Experiment Station. 

■'^HE milk production of a sow plays an iniportant part in the 
J- growth of her ^piglets, since during the first eight weeks, the 
young pigs are mainly dependent on mother's milk for their food. 
Research by the former Faculty of Agriculture of the University of 
Pretoria (now the Agricultural Research Institute) revealed that 
under favourable conditions Large White sows with litters of 8 
piglets yielded an average total production of 510 lb. of milk over 
a period of 8 weeks. The average milk production per day increased 
from 6.9 lb. during the first week to 10.5 lb. during the third week, 
with a gradual decrease subsequently to 7.9 lb. during the eighth 
week. The production of so much milk is an exacting fimction and 
a drain on the sow's system; good feeding is, therefore, absolutely 
essential for suckling sows to ensure a good flow of milk and to 
prevent too great a deterioration in the -sow's condition. Only after 
her piglets have been weaned, can a sow be served ‘ again and regain 
condition, and for this reason the weaning of piglets should not 
be delayed unnecessarity. At 8 weeks, piglets can utilize other 
foods to very good advantage and that has also been found to be a very 
^suitable age at which to wean them. ’ ■ 

Piglets start eating on their own from the third week and their 
growth can he considerably promoted by supplementing the milk 
with additional cree]3 feeding (in the form of concentrates or skim 
milk, for instance) as soon as possible. In Russia it is the practice to 
give thoroughbred piglets extra cow's milk from the age of 7 to 10 
days, gradually decreasing this ration and substituting skim milk 
from the age oi 30 to 35 days, coneentrates being fed from the third 
week. 

Can Piglets be Weaned at Three Weeks. 

In the case of very valuable sows, or in other special cases, 
piglets may possibly be weaned to advantage at an earlier age in 
order to conserve the sow’s strength so that she will be ready to be 
served sooner. An experiment was carried out on two litters at the 
Yaalhartz Experiment Station, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the growth of piglets weaned at approximately three weeks is 
adversely affected, as compared with that of piglets weaned at 8 
weeks. 

The details and results of the experiment are as follows : — 

Two closely related Large White sows (Hos. 1 and 89) farrowed 
by the same Large White hoar on 14 and 15 May, 1945. No. I's 
litter consisted of 7 piglets, while No, 89 had a litter of 13, four 
of which were removed, 1 piglet being given to sow No. 1, leaving 
each sow with 8 piglets. At the age of 23 days, 4 piglets were removed 
from sows No. 1 and No. 89 each and weaned, while the remaining 4 
piglets of sow No. 1 were given'to sow No. 89 to rear with her own 
, 4 remaining piglets. When the piglets were removed from the sows, 
the 4 piglets of sow No. 1 were given teats of sow No. 89 corresponding 
in position to those with which they had been suckled bj'' their 
mother (No. 1). The 8 piglets which were weaned, were divided into 
two comparable groups of 4 each, one of which (Al) received cow's 
milk, skim milk and concentrates, whereas the other group (A2) was 
given only cow's milk and concentrates. The 8 piglets with sow No. 
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89. (group B) were fed additional concentrates ad m,a- creep» 
(Milk from Friesland cows w’as used in tliis experiment.) 

Treatments* 

Gmtip Ai (4 piglets) : 

From birtb to tie age of 23 days: Motber’s milk. 

At tbe age of 24 to 29 days: 5 pints cow’s milk 4 times a day. 

At tbe nge of 30 to 36 days: 3 pints of cow’s milk 3 times a day, 
plus I lb. concentrates; and 4 pints of skim milk 3 times a day. 

At tlie age of 37 to 56 days: 9 pints of skim milk, increased to 
12 pints per day, plus concentrates (1 lb. gradually increased 
to 6 lb. per day) mixed with tbe skim milk. Dry concentrates 
were also given ud lib and at tbe end of tbe experiment tbe 
piglets were consuming 4 lb. per day. 

Tbe concentrates for tbis group consisted of: Yellow inealiemeal 
(70 partsb oatmeal (10 parts), groundnut oilcake meal (10 parts), 
lucerne meal (10 parts) witb 2 per cent, bonemeal and 1 per cent. salt. 
Tbe fibre content "was 5 per cent. 

Gtqm'P A2 (4 piglets) : 

From birtb to tbe age of 23 days: Mother’s milk. 

At tbe age of 24 to 29 days: 5 pints of cow’s milk 4 times a day. 

At tbe age of 30 to 43 days: 3 pints of cow’s milk 3 times a day, 
plus 1 lb. concentrates gradually increased to 4 lb. per day. 

At tbe age of 44 to 56 days: 4 lb. concentrates increased to 6 lb., 
mixed with water. Dry concentrates were given ad lib. and at 
the end of the experiment the piglets were consuming 4 lb. 
per day. 

Tbe concentrates were composed of tbe following : Yellow mealie- 
ineal (60 parts), oatmeal (10 parts), groundnut oilcake meal (10 parts), 
fishmeal (10 parts), lucerne meal (10 parts) with 2 per cent, bonemeal 
and 1 per cent. salt. The fibre content was 5 per cent. 

Group B (8 iiiglets): 

Prom birtb to tbe age of 30 days: Mother’s milk. 

At tbe age of 31 to 56 days; Mother’s milk plus dry coiicentratevs 
in a creep, ad lib. At tbe end of the experiment they were 
consuming 12 lb. per day. The composition,of the concentrates 
ration was tbe same as that of group Al above. 

Post-experimental peTiod.—ljx order to compare the growth of 
the piglets of the various groups for a further period, all the piglets 
were placed together in one camp where they received the same feed, 
viz., concentrates plus skim milk. 

Tbroiigbout the experimental and post-experimetal periods the 
piglets received a small amount of green oats daily. 


Results* 

Increase in live weight :—- 



1 Group 
: AL 

■ A2. 1 


Number of piglets in group..... i 

4 

4 1 

8 

Average birth •weight (lb.)... ^ 

2-8 

3-0 ! 

2 9 

Average weight at 3 weeks (lb,)... ^ 

12-4 

12-6 

11-2 

Average weight at 8 weeks (lb.).... 

33-0 

30-0 

32-8 

Average daily weight increase at 8 weeks ........ 

1 0*54 

. 0*48 

0*53 

Average weight at 12 weeks (tb.).. 

64*8 

64-8 

62*9 

Average daily increase up to 12 weeks (lb.)... 

, ^ 0-74 

0-74 

0-71 
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Tke results were analysed, but no significant difierence^ between 
tbe weight increases of the 3 groups of piglets was obtained, up 
to the ages of 8 weeks or 12-weeks. ■ The weight increases of , the 
piglets -were, therefore, equally good under the various treatments. 
An average weight of 30 lb. and over at the age of 8 weeks may^ be 
regarded as satisfactory and the hand-rearing ^of the piglets which 
were weaned at the age of 23 days in this experiment, was, therefore, 
successful. It will he seen from the accompanying graph that the 
difference in growth between the 3 groups up to the age of 12 weeks 
was consistently small aijd negligible. 

As far as the feed consumption is concerned, there is very little 
difference in the consumption of concentrates per piglet between 
groups A and A2. It appears that the piglets of group A2 utili^ied 
«their concentrates very effectively. The piglets of group B consumed 
considerably less concentrates, but as a supplement to mother’s milk 
the concentrates undoubtedly promoted their growth. 

It may be mentioned tbat the piglets drank the cow’s milk 
eagerly after they had been weaned and that they enjoyed the concen¬ 
trates from the start. The piglets were all healthy and lively through¬ 
out and at the conclusion of the experiment, when they were 8 weeks 
old, no perceptible differences in condition could be observed. 

Sow No. 1 fell off comparatively little in condition after feeding 
her piglets for 3 weeks. She was served again 23 days after drying up. 
The condition of sow No. 89 had perceptibly deteriorated after she 
had fed her piglets for 8 weeks. She was also served again, however, 
24 days after she had dried up, i.e, approximately 5 weeks after sow 
No. 1 had been served. (Unfortunately no scale was available for 
weighing the sows). 

Cost of Feeding Piglets. 

The costs of the feed consumed by the piglets of the various 
groups up to the age of 8 weeks, are compared below. For this purpose 
the following prices of the tyjies of feeds used were taken (all per 100 
lb.):—^Yellow mealiemeal (10s.), oatmeal (12s. 6d.), groundnut 
oilcake meal (10s.), lucerne meal (10s.) and fishmeal (30s.), cow’s 
milk Is. 6d. per gallon and skim milk 2d. per gallon. On this basis 
the concentrate mixtures of groups A1 and B cost 10s. 6d. per 100 lb. 
and those of group A2, 12s. 6d. per 100 lb. 



I Grotjf Al. 

I 

■ ■ 

Gboxjp A2. 

. 

Geoup B., 

Per pig. 

Per • 
litter of 

8 pigs. 

Per pig. 

Per 

litter of 

8 pigs. 

Per pig. 

i 

Per ^ * 
litter, of 

8 pigs. 

Concentrates 
Milk. 

Skim Milk... 

£ s. d. 

0 -2 5 

0 ' 2,' ■ .5. 

0 1 4 

£ s. d. 

0 19 1 

0 19 2 : 
0 10 5 : 

£ 8, d. 

0 3 3 

0 3 4 

£ s. d. 

1 6 3 
17 0 

£ s. d. 

0 1 4 

£ a. d. 

0 10 8 

Total. ... 

0 6 2 

2 8 8 

0 6 7 

2 13 3 

0 1 4 

0 10 8 


The cost of feeding the piglets, with due regard to the cost of 
feed consumed by the sows from the- time when they were served 
and became pregnant till the time when they were served again 
and become pregnant, after tbe piglets had been weaned, are briefly 
given below in order to indicate the profitability of the undertaking. 




The Wearing oe Piglets at a,n Eaelt Age. 


Tlie sows each receiT-ed 12 lb. of concentrates ■ per da}- i¥liile 
feeding* tbe piglets, and 6 Ib. per day eacb wlieii pregnant and dry. 
In addition, tbe sows regularly received a smalLanioimt of green feed. 


Cost of feed consumption of sows. 


j 

Sow .jSTo. 1. i 

Sow Xo. 89. 

Ko. of days fed.... i 

Concentrates consumed (fe.). ' 

Cost of concentrates at 12s. 6d. per 100 tb . 

1 161 ! 

1 1,004' I 

1 £6 5 6 I 

i 

^ ■ 195 

; 1,506 

; £9 8 0 


Total feeding costs for sow and litter of 8 pigs for the various groups. 


1 

Group Al. 

Group A2. 

Group B. 

9 

Litter. 

£ s. d. 

2 8 8 

6 5 6 

£ s. d. 

2 13 3 

6 5 6; 

£ s. d. 

10 10 s 

9 8 0 

Total/.. 

GO 

8 18 9 

19 18 ^ 8 





Tbe difference in feeding costs between groups A1 and A2 is 
smallaltliougb tbe nse of skim milk reduces tbe costs. Tbe feeding 
costs per piglet of group B are very low and sbow tbe small cost 
entailed in providing piglets with additional creep feeding. Tbe 
total cost of feed consumed by tbe sow and litter of group B is 
bigber tban in tbe case wliere tbe piglets were weaned and tbe sow 
dried np sooner. 

By weaning piglets at an early stage, more litters can probably 
be obtained from a sow per unit of time, and possibly also more 
litters during ber lifetime. 

, Altbongb tbe results of tbis experiment seem to indicate that 
piglets may be successfully weaned at an early age, it should be 
pointed out tbat tbe available data on this subject are still very 
limited. 

Tbe work is still in its initial stages and considerably more 
information over a period covering tbe whole production life of tbe 
sow is required before tbe economic value of tbis practice can be 
determined. 

Experimental work is, therefore, being contimiecl in order to 
obtain this information. 

Acknowledgment.—The 'wriiex wishes to express his sincere 
gratitude to Mr. G. T. Eautenbach for the careful way in whieb . 
be carried out tbis expeximent. 


Phenothiazine: ,' A ■ ■ Remedy for Internal Parasites,:— 

IContinued from page 270. 

Animals suffering from anaemia or kidney, liver or heart trouble 
should not be treated with this drug. 

Phenotliiazine is insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in the 
intestinal juices. Therefore an animal which has been treated with 
the drug may, for the following few days, pass urine of a reddish 
colour, resembling that of the remedy itself. In dosing sheep, care 
must be taken to prevent staining of the wool for tbe discolouration 
may he permanent and tbe wmol rendered unsuitable for ^larketing. 

The remedy is not offered for sale by the Division, and consumers 
will have to order it, together with the dosing instnanents, direct., 
from registered dealers. 
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A Contagious Abortion in Horses* 

Dr* M* W* _ Henning, Professor of Veterinary Science, University 

of Pretoria* 

A bortion in Worses, a virus disease, has for many years been 
rife in America and Europe, where, it has at times been 
responsible for very severe losses. Although it is possible that this 
disease has also occurred in South Africa in the past, this iact was 
not properly established before 1942, when contagious abortion broke 
out on a farm in the western Gape, Province and was responsible for 
some 85 per cent, abortions in a stud consisting of just over 30 horses 
and donkeys. Last year a second, and very much more severe out- 
Ijreak occurred at a military remount depot in Natal. 

The disease usually breaks out very suddenly, and the origin or 
or source of infection is obscure. After bringing ^about numerous 
abortions and ruining the foal crop, it generally vanishes in the same 
mysterious manner, and not a single case of abortion may occur for 
years. In America, where the disease is very much better known, 
experience has shown, however, that the disease may re-occur after 
four of five years. 

The disease is caused by a virus and a bacterium {Salmonella 
abortm-egui) which may either singly or collectively bring about 
abortion. The bacterium is in no way related to the Bmcella abortus, 
the causal factor of abortion in cattle. Evidently it cannot cause 
abortion in cattle, while the Bmcella abortus, on the other hand, 
does not cause abortion in horses. 

All equines, donkeys no less than horses, are susceptible to iiifec»- 
tion, but donkeys appear to have a greater resistance to abortion 
than horses. 

In stallions, geldings and mules the disease manifests itself in 
the form of ulceration and suppuration of the joints. Even foals 
born alive of infected mares may suSer from this joint ill, to which 
they usually succumb after weeks of snfiering. The Salmonella 
ahortus-eqiii occurs in large numbers in the discharge from the ulcers. 


Control and Treatment* 

* No form of treatment has been found to give good results. Nor 
is there a satisfactory vaccine which can be utilized for the control 
and prevention of the disease. 

The sole control measure of any value at all is to improve the 
hygienic conditions under which the horses are kept, with a view to 
niinimizing the transmission of infection. The use of individual 
breeding stables or paddocks for mares in foal is strongly recom¬ 
mended. Care should, however, be taken to ensure that the stable- 
boys do not transmit the infection from one stable or paddock to 
another. ‘The afterbirth and the dead foal must he destroyed imme¬ 
diately and the infected mare isolated. 

Horse-owners noticing any cases of suspected contagious abortion 
in horses axe advised to forward a piece of the liver and spleen of the 
foetus, as fresh as possible, in 50 per cent, glycerine, to Onderstepoort, 
as well as a specimen of the blood of the mare immediately after the 
abortion and again 14 days later. 
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Price Review for February, 1946. 

Fruit. —Tile markets were well supplied with apples, grapes, 
pears and wateniielons, while fair supplies of pineapples, avocados 
and papaws were also ofered. Towards the end of the inontli supplies 
of bananas and mangoes began to decrease. 

Potatoes. —Potato supplies, especially from the Transvaal high- 
veld were generally very large,, with a resultant decline in prices. 
Supplies on the ('ope Town market subsequently accuinulated and a 
certain amount of decay set in. 

Onions. —Tliere were large supplies of Cape onions on the Cape 
Town and Johannesburg markets, with a relatively small supply at 
Durban. Prices generally increased. 

Tomatoes. —Large supplies were ohered on most markets, hut 
the quality was inferior, resulting in a decrease in prices. 

Vegetables. —Vegetable supplies were generally good, especially 
of green beans, green inealievS and pumpkins. 

Fodder, —The Johannesburg market was fairly well supplied 
with inferior and mixed lucerne hay, and prices consequently 
decreased. Due to, the drought, supplies were very limited at other 
,, centres, ' ■ - , ■ _ ■ 

Poultry. —Poultry was fgfirly well supplied and the demand 
exceptionally good, but egg stordis generally were small. 
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Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 

Products. 

This mdex (see table elsewhere ia this issue) decreased from 174 in 
Jaauary to 171 m February 1946. 

The index for Hay showed the biggest decrease, viz. from 
191 to 158, mainly due to the decrease in the price of lucerne hay on 
the Johannesburg produce market, while the index for the group 
Other Field Crops ’’ decreased from 349 to 308 as a result of the 
decrease in the price of potatoes. 

The index for '' Dairy Products ’’ decreased from 204 to 186, due 
to the seasonal decrease in the prices of butterfat, cheese and factory 
milk, while that for Slanghter Stock decreased from 179 to 175 
as a result of the further seasonal decrease in the prices of slaughter 
cattle. 

The only index which showed an increase was that of “ Poultry 
and Poultry Products viz. from 233 to 256, due to the increase in 
the price of eggs. 


Prices of Slaughter Stock, 1946-47 
Season. 

Peoducees' prices of slaughter stock will remain unchanged for the 
1946-47 season, excepting that the seasonal upswing in beef prices 
has been increased from the basic minimum of 10s. to 15s. per 100 lb. 
dressed weight, so as to encourage winter feeding. 

During the coming season the upswing will then be at the rate 
of 6d. per 100 lb. dressed weight per week from June 17 until Sep¬ 
tember 2, when the increase will be at the rate of Is. per 100 lb. per 
week until October 28, from which date the full seasonal premium 
of 15s. per^ 100 lb. will be retained for some weeks. Thereafter, as 
conditions improve, prices will again be steaidly reduced to the basic 
Tui-nimuyn price. 

While the downswing was announced last year at the same time 
as the up word trend, for this reason the rate and timing of the down¬ 
ward movement will only be decided towards October, as the natural 
conditions prevailing at that time largely determine the downward 
trend. 

Furthermore, the basic minimum price for the coming season 
has been reduced by 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. but the peak price, on the 
other hand, has been increased by 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. To implement 
this principle, it is accordingly announced that the basic minimum 
price for the 1945-46 season, which is reached on April 8, will fall 
by Is. per 100 lb. on April 15 by a further Is. on April 22, and by . 
6d. on April 29, i.e. the minimum basic price for the coming season j 
will be 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. low^er than that of the 1945-46 season, but; 
on the other hand the peak price will be 2s. 6d. per 100 lb. higher, I 
so that the average price during the two seasons will be more or less | 

" the'Same. ■ • | 

Producers^ prices of sheep, lambs, and goats remain unchanged, j 
as also the producers' prices of pigs, except that in respect of the 
latter the lowest-priced pigs described as roughs " will be divided 
into two grades instead of Just one. 

Consumers' prices for ail classes of meat remain unchanged. 
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The Meat Control Scheme. 

Levy on slaughter animals,- —As annoniiced in tlie Government 
Gazette Extraordinary of 14 Febman^ 1946^ ike following levies kave 
been imposed on slangkter animals slaiigktered at all aWttoirs and 
slaugktering places: — 

Cattle, —6 montks or older, 6d. per animal; under 6 montks, 
2d. per animal. 

Sheep and goats. —2d. per animal. 

Pigs. —2 montks or older, Is. per animal; under 2 montks, 3d. 
per animal. 

Tkese levies remain unckanged as imposed on 1 August 1943 on 
cattle, skeep and goats, and on 10 July 1945 for tlie first time on pigs. 

Interim^ meat scheme. —Since its inception in May 1944 tke Meat 
Control Sckeme kas been partly administered under tke Emergency 
Regulations under tke Food Controller, and partly- under tke Live¬ 
stock and Meat Industries Control Act (kTo. 48 of 1934). 

A new interim sckeme set np under tke Marketing Act came into 
operation on 14 February 1946, but will, kowever, only serve until 
tke necessary amendments to tke Marketing Act kave been made in 
order that it may accommodate the full proposed sckeme. 

For tke new fixed meat prices under tke sckeme for the 1946-47 
season see the article elsewhere in this issue. 


MaximBm Prices of Eggs. 

The maximum wholesale prices of eggs in the controlled areas, as 
fixed on 1 February 1946 (see March issue of Crops and Markets)^ 
kave been increased by 3d. per dozen for all grades (excepting Grade 
III, mixed) as from 1 March 1946, while tke retail prices have been 
increased by 4d. per dozen for all grades (excepting Grade III, 
mixed). (See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 1 March 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Chilled Eggs. 

The following new maximum wholesale and retail prices for 
chilled eggs kave been fixed for the Union as from 22 February 1946: 



Maximum Pnce 

per Dozen. 


Wholesale, 

Retail, 

Grade 1. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

(a) Extra large ... ... .. 

. 2 5 

2 8 

(6) Lar^e . 

. 2 3 

2 6 

(c) Medium . 

. 2 1 

2 4 

(d) Small ... ... .. 

.. 1 11 

2 2 

Grade 2. 

{a) Large ... ... . 

...... 21 

2 4 

(6) Medium . 

.. 1 11 

2 2 

(c) Small . 

. 1 9 

2 0 

Grade 3. 

Mixed . 

. 1 10 

1 10 


Tkese maximum prices are Id. per dozen less for all grades than 
the corresponding prices as fixed on 2 February 1945. 

(See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 22 February 1946.) 
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The ArgeBtine Maize Crop for 1945 ^- 46 . 

In Tiew of tlie anticipated large demand for niealie.s during .l!)4i)47, 
Arg’entine producers were encouraged to increase tlie lu'ivnigc^ under 
cultivation during 1945-46 as mucli as possible. jMotwithsiundi.rig 
tills encoiirageiiieiit, liowever, it now appears that Uu' acrtngc has 
aetiially decreased. 

According to the first official estimate the acrcag<' iindm* catitiva- 
tion is only 9,784,000 acres compared with 9,919,(100 a(T(‘S during 
the previous season when, as a result of drought, that (*rop was also 
a partial failure. The average acreage for the five years 1!)40~44 u'as 
13,259,000 acres. 

ISo reasons are given for this small acreage, althoiigli the shortage^ 
of fuel for tractors has apparently heen a eon tributary factor. 

During January the plants had already begun to deteriorate as a 
result of the prevailing drought conditions, and timely rains were 
urgently needed, 

(Particulars obtained from BroomhalVs Corn Trade Nev'.^ of 30 
January 1946.) 


Maximum Prices of Groundnuts, 1945-46 Crop. 

The masimum prices at wliicL prodxxcers may sell p'roiimlrnits dAirinp; 
the coming- season are as follows: — 

{a) For imshelled groundnuts of any kernel eonleui or grade. 

dSs. per 100 lb. as against 30s.'per 100 lb,, IIk- imiximum 
fixed price of the preTious season. 

(h) For shelled groundnuts of any grade—f,Os. ]ier 100 lh. as 
against oOs. per 100 lh. during tli,« previoii.s season. 

According to the final departmental crop estimate llu' UM-l-l") 
season yielded a comparatively .small crop, via OO.SOO hag-s of 100 
. ^^®hell®d gioimdiiut.s. Pro.speets for the coming season seem more 
promising, provided climatic conditions remain favouralih'. 

regarding the fixing of prices, see (fovc-fiment 

easette EMmfjrdinaTy of 22 


Agricultural Conditions Union during February, 

westff ^ conditions still prevailed in the north- 

westein and south-eastern Cape Province, as well a.s in the Karoo 

Orani l^TlftXAf? “ Border area, Trauskei and wesim-n 

SeSi 

»ii4r»“ 

state as wf 1 Orange Free 

PrAi’nce Ka-ai a districts of Natal and the Cape 

lovmce Aagana also caused stock losses in Natal. ^ 

northern areas, where good raims fell nrosnecis 

exC-ted nfoildh fl ^ m some parts excellent crops are even 
expected, provided these are not damaged hy early frost or hail. 
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Final Crop Estimate of Expected Winter 
Cereals, 1945-46 Season. 

According to reports received from crop correspondents at the end 
of rjaiiiiary and based on conditions prevailing during that inontii, 
the wheat/barley, oat and rye crops were estimated as follows as 
compared with the December estimates, (The threshing results of 
wheat and the final crop estimates for barley, oats and rye for tlie 
previous season are also given): — 


Wheat. 


Threshing 
results, 
1944-45. 
{bags, 200 Ih.) 

December 
estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 200 lb.). 

January 

estimate, 

1945-46. 

(bags, 200 lb.) 

Cape Province. 

Transvaal. 

Orange Free State.... 

2,665,000 

491,000 

207,000 

2,376,000 

436,000 

302,000 

2,311,000 
409,000 . 

284,000 

Union, Total. 

3,424,000 

114,000 

3,004,000 





Barley. 


Final estimate 
1944-45. 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

December 
estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

January 

estimate, 

1945-46. 

(bags, 150 lb.) 

Cape Province. 

Transvaal. 

Orange Free Sta.te... 

738,000 

66,000 

5,000 

528,000 

72,000 

4,000 

529,000 

69,000 

4,000 

Union, Total. 

809,000 

604,000 

602,000 






O.ATS. 




Final estimate 
1944-45. 

(bags, 150 lb.) 

December, 
Estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

January, 
estimate, 
1945-46... 
(bags, 150 lb.) 

Cape Province.. 

Natal..... 

Transvaal... 

Orange Free State..... 

1,414,956 

6,227 

208,847 

617,502 

1,301,425 

5,124 

189,717 

350,715 

1,428,957 

5,257 . . , 
202,852 ■ 

308,752 

Union, Total . 

2,247,532 

1,846,981 

1,945,818 ' ■ 


Rye. 


■ 1 

Final 
Estimate, 
1944-45. 
(bags, 200 lb.) 

December 
Estimate, 
1945-46. 
(bags, 200 lb.) 

1 

January 

Estimate. 

, 1945-46.- 
(bags 200 lb ) 

Cape Province.. 

Natal.. 

Transvaal..... 

Orange Free State...... 

268,395 1 

756 
.722 
17,765 

251,041 

497 

938 

16,724 

218,458 

558 

1,491 
13,324 • ■ 

'■ ' Union, Total..,,. . , ■ 

290,638 

269,200 

233,831 
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Index of Prices of 'Field Crops and Animal Products* 


(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


SlASOH 
(i Jiliy to 

30 June). 

Summer j 
cereals. 

Winter 

cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral 

products. 

Dairy 

products. 

Slaughter 

stock. 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

Com¬ 

bined 

index. 

- 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

m 

i (e) 

(/) 

(rf) 

W 


Weights. 

19 

13 

2 

1 3 

84 

6 

17 


! 100 

1038-49...,.., 

92 

107 

96 

80 

79 

302 

' 106 

! 92 

93 

1939-40..,,... 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

106 

106 

89 

108 

1940-41. 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42. 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43.. 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44. 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

164 

182 

204 

1 157 

1944-45. 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

183 

1945— 








206 

163 

January. 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

February. 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

March. 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April.. •.. ' 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

166 

MAy... 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

Jane. 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July..... 

199 

183 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

Angast. 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

September. 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

166 

170 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November. 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

December.,_ 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

1946 










January. 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

238 

174 

February...... 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 


(a) Maize aad Inffircom. (ei) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, (/) Bntterfat, cheese mfflc and 

0) Wheat, oats and rye. onions and dried beans. condensing milk. 

(c) Lnoeme ana teff hay. (e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins, (g) Cattle, sheep and pigs. 

(h) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 




Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 



AyooADOS (Per Tray), (a) | 

Papaws. (6) 

SHASOH. 

Cape 

Town. 


Johannesburg. 

Cape 

1 

Durban. 

Tray. 

Johannesburg. 

Port 

Eliza¬ 

beth 

Std. 

Box. 

Bloem- 

Durban. 

ii 

N.M. 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

Ordi¬ 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

Std. 

Box. 

fontein 

Std. 

Box, 

1938-39,,.'..'.... 

8. d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

B. d. 

8. d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

1 6 

0 11 

13 

1 11 

2 0 

0 10 

1 7 

2 0 

2 0 

1 ■ 8- 

1939-40.. 

2 1 

i 1 2 

1 9 

1 2 11 

2 3 

0 10 

1 4 

1 9 

1 11 

1 6 

1940-41......... : 

1 10 

; 0 10 

I 6 

2 4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 9 

'2 2 

2 3 

1 9 

1941-42. ^ 

2- 4 

I 1 7 

2 1 

8 4 

i 2 6 

0 10 

1 10 

2 1 

^ 1 11 

2 '0 

1942-43. 

3 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 2 

1 2 

2 1 

2 7 

2 2 

2 0 

1943-44.........■ 

4 1 

"1, 6 i 

3 7 

6 8 

8 2 

1 5 

1' 2 5 

3 6 

S "3 

' 2 7 

1944-45... 

.1946— : 

j 


— 

■ '— 

3 4 

1 j 

1 6 

3 1 

4 1 

3 5 

3 0 

. January....... 

3 11 

— 

■ 4 10 

7 2 1 

3 10 

1 6 

4 1 

4 9 

6 5 

3 6 

February. 

2 0 

2 8 

2 6 

4' 8 

2 8 i 

1 10 1 

6 11 

7 6 


6 ^ 5 

■ March.____, 

2 0 

0 11 

2 3 

4 4 

4 10 

110 ! 

5 4 

6 9 


4 10 

April. 

1 10 

0 10 

2 7 

3 11 

4 9 

1 8 

4 5 

i 6' 2 

4.11. 

4 6 

May... 

■2 4' 

0 9 

2 6 

4 3 

4 7 

,1 6 1 

3 7 

5 '0 

4 7 . 

2 11 

June.. 

2 4 

2 5 

2 10 

6 1 

4 4 

1 11 

3 7 

1 4 .'6 ■! 

4 0 

! 3 .6 

July ... 

3 4 

2 4 

3 10 

5 8 

4 2 

1 9 

4 10 

• ■ 5 9 

4 11 

5 O'. 

August .. 

6 8 

3 10 

6 2 

7 4 

6 10 

1 5 

4 10 

6 1 

6 3 

5 0 

September, .... 

October . 

November . 

December . 

1946— 

5 4 

7 2 

9 5 

7 8 

3 1 

S 8 

3 6 

1 0 

6 5 

8 1 

6 6 

7 1 

70 

7 4 

8 0 

8 3 

2 7 

3 6 

4 4 

1 4 

1 5 

2 0 

1 0 

3 3 

2 6 

2 7 

8 11 

4 1 

3 5 

3 7 

6 7 

2 7 

2 2 

6 7 

5 10 

3 6 

2 4 

3 2 

3 6 

Jantwry .. 

February . 

8 1 

3 4 

1 8 

0 10 

6 10 

8 1 

9 2 

K n 

3 10 

‘ O 1 o 

1 6 

4 5 

7 11 

5 G 

6 4 

5 6 

3 11 




0 u 

A J.U 

1 5 

7 1 



(a) Season 1 January to 31 December. 
(W Season 1 April'to 31 March 
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Ceops aki? Markets 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets* 


Okions (120 Yb,). 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Season 
(] July to 

30 June). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 H).). 

Trans- 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

burg. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1938-39... 

8 

3 

8 10 

7 4 

7 10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1939-40. 

6 

3 

9 10 

7 3 

9 11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41....... 

12 

5 

12 3 

9 10 

11 11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

1941-42....... 

10 

5 

13 11 

10 4 • 

13 10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43. 

13 

8 

14 0 

12 6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

6 

9 8 

8 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44. 

16 

2 

18 9 

15 1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45. 

14 

7 

18 7 

14 8 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 3 

16 

1 

1 16 

3 

1945— 
















January. 

12 

9 

13 1 

9 11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

Felbruary. 

13 

5 

13 10 

9 9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March. 

13 

10 

15 2 

11 4 

14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April. 

17 

8 

17 5 

14 6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9 11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May. 

16 

4 

17 11 

12 0 

18 

0 

19 

11 

20 

10 

10 4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June. 

20 

3 

17 11 

14 4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 4 

8 

2 

ft 

4 

July. 

16 

7 

18 7 

15 5 

16 

8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August. 

18 

7 

18 4 

15 7 

18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September. 

16 

1 

17 7 

16 1 

19 11 

19 

3 

20 

6 

15 0 

12 

11 

14 

2 

October. 

10 

8 

14 5 

12 11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November. 

12 

3 

9 3 

13 0 

— 

- 

14 

3 

13 

10 

19 11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December. 

14 

8 

15 3 

15 6 

17 10 

16 

11 

15 

7 

17 1 

14 

6 

17 

7 

1946— 
















January... 

12 

0 

12 1 

9 7 

_ 

_ 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 1 

15 

6 

17 

3 

February. 

12 

3 

13 8 

11 1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

9 

11 

17 3 

10 

3 

17 

2 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 


Season 

AND 

Month (6), 

Luoerni (per 10 

Johannesburg (a). 

0 lb.). 

Cape 

Town 

1st 

grade. 

Teff 
Johan¬ 
nesburg 
(a) 100 Ib. 

Kapfircorn in 
bags (200 tb.). 

Dry Beans (200 lb.) 
bags. 

F.o.r, producers’ 
stations. 

Johaimesbuig (a). 

Cape, 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Kl. 

K2. 

Speckled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid¬ 

ney. 


8, 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

s 

d. 

s. d. 

8 d. 

8. d. , 

1938-39.. 

3 

10 

3 1 

4 

0 

2 7 

13 1 

12 

9 

26 0 

16 9 

24 2 

1939-40. 

3 

0 

2 5 

3 

4 

2 6 

8 8 

9 

4 

21 11 

13 11 

21 ,2 

1940-41.. 

■ ^4 

2 

3 6 

4 

3 

3 3 

15 6 

17 

0 

80 0 

16 8. ■ 

27 11 

1941-42.: 

5 

7 

5 2 

5 

8 

4 7 

18 10 

19 

6 

32 10 

19 8 

28 

1942-43....... 

6 

5 

6 0 

7 

4 

5 5 

24 10 

24 

10 

84 0 

- 25 8 

24 2:- 

1943-44. 

6 

4 

6 6 

7 

3 

4 6 

21 0 

21 

7 

49 6 

29 11 

■32 ■ 1 

1944-45. 

6 

4 

5 4 

7 

2 

4 9 

18 8 

18 

S 

88 7 

39 6 

' 70 ^ 6 

1945— 













January....... 

7 

3 

6 7 

7 

3 

4 1 

23 1 

23 

1 

118 8 

45 11 

98 2 

February...... 

7 

0 

6 9 

7 

6 

—' i 

22 0 

22 

0 

122 3 

45 3 

.96 3 

March......_ 

7 

2 

5 10 

7 

S 

5 5 

22 0 

22 

0 

107 9 

42 11 

89 3 

Ajpril.......... 

6 

10 


7 

8 

5 2 

22 0 

22 

0 

109 11 

53 4 

104 8 

May......._ 

6 

9 

6 7 

7 

6 

5 5 

20 6 

20 

6 

111 1 

61 7 

§7 1 

■ June.....,:..... 

7 

6 

6 9 

7 

9 

5 8 

20 6 

20 

6 

102 2 

67 11 

95 2 

July.. 

' 7 

6 


7 

9 

6 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

105 8 

67' 1 1 

80 10 

August........ 

7 

6 

—, 

7 

9 

6 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

93 7 

66 3 

80 7 

September,.... 

7 

4 

— 

7 

9 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

87 0 

67 2 

74 8 

October.. 

7 

5 

7 6 

7 

0 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

91 2 

70 8 

58 3 

November..... 

7 

6 

6 9 

7 

3 

6 6 

20 6 

20 

6 

106 3 

68 7 

79 1 

December...... 

7 

6 


7 

3 

— 

20 6 

20 

6 

104 3 

■ 61 7 

69 6 

1946— 













January... .,.. 

7 

6 

— 

8 

1 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

103 4 

68 6 

76 4 

February...... 

6 

0 

5 10 

8 

1 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

90 8 

69 3 

69 4 


<«) Municipal Market. 

(6) Seasonal year for kaffircom. Dry Beans, 1 Apiil-Sl Ma®3h; Lucerne and teff, 1 July-30 

1 June-Sl May. June. 
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Average, Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots" on Municipal 

Markets* 


Season 
{ 1 July to 

30 June.) 

Geeen Beans (Pocket 20 ft.). 

Geeen Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Caerots (Bag), (a). 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 1 
Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


S- 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. ■ 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

1938-39. 

1 

S 

2 3 

2 0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 (> 

0 1, 

1940-41... 

1 

11 

2 9 

1 5 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

4 11 

13 4 

1941-42. 

2' 

7 

3 10 

2 6 

3 11 

3 3 

3 

4 

S 

5 

8 11 

.1. 1 2 

1942-43....... 

3 

1 

4 3 

3 0 

3 

3 

2 10 

3 

9 

5 

1 

8 9 

13 2 

1943-44... 

3 

8 ' 

4 11 

3 0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 11 

9 11 

11 1 

20 2 

1944-45. 

3 


5 1 

4 1 

4 

9 

4 1 

5 

5 

8 

3 

9 11 

19 10 

1945— 

January. 

1 

10 

0 11 

2 4 

4 

3 

1 9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 1 

10 2 

February__. 

1 

7 

3 4 

2 3 

5 

5 

6 9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 11 

3 9 1 

March..... 

2 

3 

4 11 

2 6 

7 

7 

12 0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 3 

25 4 

April... 

1 

11 

2 8 

1 10 

4 

4 

6 6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 9 

10 e> 

May.... 

June. 

3 

3 

1 5 3 

2 3 ^ 

5 

9 ' 

9 11 

8 

1 

9 

5, 

8 7 

21 6 

4 

3 

j 4 2 

5 0 

4 

9 

7 9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 10 

13 9 

July. 

9 

10 

I 7 10 

5 10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 

8 

10 

1 

16 4 

20 11 

August. 

7 

4 

1 6 4 

6 10 

5 

8 

7 10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 11 

12 11 

September. 

3 

1 

S 5 9 

4 1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12. 8 

16 8 

October. 

i 3 

8 

! ■ 5 4 ^ 

4 9 

4 

4 

3 (5 

7 

7 

9 

0 

9 10 

20 11 

November. 

' 1 

6 

1 3 4^ 

2 4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 S 

1(5 4 

December...... 

1Q46™', 

i 2 

4 

! 2 3 

2 8 

12 

1 

— 

12 

5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 10 

January.. 

3 

4 

1 1 11 

.5 6 

8 

8 

10 U 

14 

7 

0 

8 

i) 2 

1(5 0 

February. 

i 1 

11 

1 

i 2 3 


5 


6 

4 

7 

3 

7 11 

14 1 


(a) Weights of bags vary> but on the average are approximately as follows:—Joharmesburg, 130 11).; Cape 
ovm, 90 ; and Durban, 120 lb. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, CaulifloAver and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
( 1 July to 
.30 June). 

Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

Cakthploweh (Bag), (a) 

Toeaeoes (Trays 15 ft.). 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 



Johannesburg. 


Durban. 

H.M. 
No. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

1938-39. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

3. d. 

8. d. ^ 

3 10 

3 0 i 

3 10 

3 0 

1 8 

3 5 

2 2 

1 8 

1 8 ■ 

0 10 ' ' 

1940-41. 

5 10 

4 8 ' 

7 1 

3 11 

4 3 

5 3 

2 7 

1 6 

’ 2 1 

1 2 ' 

1941-42. 

8 10 

5 .5 .! 

11 5 

5 9 

5 7 

7 11 

3 1 

1 9 

2 3 ' 

1 6 

1942-43. 

5 6 

5 11 

2 F 

5 0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 4 

1 10 

2 1 

2 7 

1943-44. 

11 1 

7 4 

17 6 

9 2 

6 2 

12 1 

5 5 

2 9 

3 7 

2 0 

1944-45. 

9 7 

■ 6 11 

13 5' 

7 5 

6 6 

9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

2 8 

.1 9 

945— 

January,...... 

8 0 

4 9 

15 8 

6 3 



6 1 

2 6 

2 7 

’ 2 2 

February.. 

7 8 

8 6 

22 4 

9 6 

6 11 

_ 

3 0 

1 2 

3 1 ■ 

i 1 

March. 

8 5 

10 5 

24 1 

8 8 


8 0 

3 4 

1 6 

2 6 

' "2 ■ ■ 4 

.April... 

3ilay. 

. 8 7 

1 711 i 

14 8 . 

7 7 

! 9 7 

11 4 

3 4 

1 6 

2 6 

17' 

! 7 6 

: 5 4 : 

11 2 

7 3 

! 6 5 

10 10 

4 0 

1 10 

' 2 . 4 

1 10. 

.June................ 

. 8 11 

' 4 3 i 

10 6 

11 7 

17 7. 

14 10 

3 11 

‘2 1 

Z O.",". 

1 3 

July. 

1 12 2 

' 5 4 i 

11 0 

! 12 3 

15 7. 

11 0 

3 7 

1 10 

2 9 

1 2' 

1' 5 ■ 

August. 

' 12 0 

’97! 

8 11 

i 10 0 

i -8 2- 

12 3 

5 2 

3 2 ■' 

3 4 

September. 

12 2 

> 11 7 

10 8 , 

jJl 8 

19 6 

14 10 

6 7 

3 1 

2 8 

2 8 

1 1 

3 10 

1 10 

October. 

November. 

Desember. 

,946— 

10 1 

10 9 
; 14 2 

12 1 1 
9 11 ^ 

, 910 ; 

i 

16 3 

16 0 

17 7 

1 17 0 

9 

i 26 0 

1 .5' 9 

: 8 6 

j - 3' 6 

11 0 

6 2 
. 5 7 

3 0 

3 1 

4 0 

3 11 

1 8 

1 6. 

' 1 1' 

January. 

0 7 

: , S 0 ' 

14 8 

14 5 ■ 

1 9 0 

i' ' 

4 3 

1 10 

2 5 
.1 11 

1 3 
’1 3' 

February... 

1 7 3 

i 9 1 i 

18 1. 

i 10 10 

i-,- ■. ■ ^ 

1 J 6- 

! 

4' 2 

'1 7 


' '■ (®) Weiilitg' of bsp vary, 
ft. : C&pe Town, 105 ft. ; 
ana Dorban, 85 ft. 

a.F.-SJ2Sl3—1945-G—2tJ<). 
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Farming ij.' South Africa 


Mwy 1946 


Cultivate More Wheat* 

H* J* Maree^ Lecturer in Agronomy, Grootfonteia College 
of Agriculture, Middelburg, Gape. 

T he agricultural industry has heon dislocated practically tlie 
world over and prospects for agricultural products are not yet 
satisfactory. In South Africa the position has been aggravidcd by 
a dro'ugdit in the summer-rainfall area, which had a deiri.meiital 
eifect on the summer-crop yields, especially on the yield ol inaip 
which plays such an important role in our national ecoiioiuy. It is, 
therefore, desirable that vigorous attempts be^made to put in iiiore 
wheat with a view to increasing prodiiction this winter. 

On account of the lateness of the rains in the greater part ^of 
the summer-rainfall area, some lands were not ploughed, wdiile 
others weie put to summer crops so late, especially in the case of 
maize, that the grain 3 deld will be small. 

Where facilities exist, late maize may he ensiled or else cut and 
stocked for carting off later. Although it may not he possible to 
bring all available lands under cultivation in this w'ay, as iininy of 
these lands as possible should nevertheless he made available for the 
production of winter'cereals. 

Since wdieat plays a more important role in huinari nutrition 
than an'y other winter cereal and may at the same time also l:>e 
used ill certain wmj'S for the feeding of animals,, more attention should 
be paid to the cultivation of this cereal.' This does not imply tliat 
other winter cereals should lie entirely replaced by wlieat, but merely 
that it should be cultivated wlierever possible' 

lYheat providevS good grazing—in fact at this Institution it was 
found that wl'ieat jlelds better grazing than oats. If the wheat is 
not required for grazing at all or only partly, it may be kept for a 
grain crop. Tinder favourable conditions and especially where 
moisture is not lacking, the first grazing does not reduce the grain 
crop by more than about five per cent. 

Under dryland conditions the soil should be ploughed deeply 
at an earl^* stage. At sowing-time the lands may again be ploughed 
shallow',^ if necessary, or cultivated with a disc-plough and prepared 
for sowing. In the meantime w^eeds should be eradicated. The 
same procedure may be follow^ed for lands xinder irrigation, especially 
If w^ater is scarce. 

For the Karroo areas, Red Egyptian, Scheepers (late varieties), 
Sterling ,and Pilgrim (early varieties) are. recommended for a grain 
crop, and Kruger (early) for the coastol areas. Red Eg^mtian. is 
a good fielder even when sown late and gives better results than 
early varieties. Although Scheepers has only been tried out for a 
few i-'ears, it has beeii^found to give just aS: good results as Red 
Egyptian, provided it is not sown very late. Scheepers and Red 
Egyptian areynost suitable for grazing piirposes and also in cases 
where a possible grain crop after graiziug is held in view. 

Tile, time for sowing in this area varies from FebrnaTy to August 
^excluding exceptionaUcases) according to the purpose for whic'li 
wheat is sowm. 

In the Karroo, wheat is sown earl^^ if it is intended for grazing, 
grain crop is the object it is usually" not sown before the 
miadle of May, wlien cultivated under iiTigation, and even tlien 
there is.the danger of damage by frost. Often a chance is taken in 
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Editorial: 

Judicious Food Production. 


The wiiolb world is confronted to-day by one of tlie gravest and 
most difiicnlt problems^ viz. 'tlie woidd-wide famine conditions wliicli 
are assuming more alarming proportions by tlie day. Soiitb x4frica 
is no exception, since in this country too, tbe prevailing grain 
sliortage has readied an exceedingly critical stage. Moreover, this 
state of affairs is expected to persist for some inoiitlis to come and 
there is the possibility that it may become even more serious. 

A food shortage is one of the numerous unhappy sequels to 
a world war, due as a rule to the increased consiimptioii during and 
immediately after a war and the dislocation brought in its train. 
In so far as South x4frica is concerned, this condition has assumed 
even graver proportions in consequence of the s^^stematic decline 
in our agricultural production during the past three years brought 
about, inter alia, by drought, the army-worm and the deterioration 
in soil fertility. As against this, the prospects for importation of 
food from other countries are not too rosy. In view of the threatening 
state of emergency, it has therefore become imperative to make 
a strong appeal to our farmers to increase their production of agricul¬ 
tural crops, and in this connection, it is hoped that the fixed prices 
for the coming crops of wheat, maize, potatoes, etc., will act as 
an incentive to farmers for maximum production. 

The public in general can also assist greatly by giving their 
fullest support to the State’s efforts at effecting an equitable distri¬ 
bution of all available food supplies, inter alia, by careful and 
economical preparation of meals and the elimination of every 
conceivable form of wastage of food. 

In their zealous efforts at increasing their production, farmers 
should, however, not make themselves guilty of malpractices such 
as overcropping but, should on the contrary, concentrate on sound, 
improved farming methods. It is for example, by no means 
necessary to plough soil, which by reason of its topographical 
situation and physical and chemical properties is imsuitable for 
'cultivation. Farmers who fail to bring judiciousness to bear on their 
methods of cultivation have only themselves to blame for the large- 
scale soil depletion and erosion which are hound to occur even as they 
occurred after the previous world war. 

The production capacity of most of the soils at present under 
cultivation can be appreciably enhanced by judicious fertilization, 
weed controlwider espacement in maize-planting and better soil 
cultivation with a view to the application of the general principles 
of soil conservation. 
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Tlie present fertilizer scarcity has ma.de it more esseniml Umii 
erer before that every possible effort he directed at ofli'clive iiiilizaiioii 
of traal manure and at the conversion into compost of all refuse 
products on the farm. 


Read and Succeed. 

D URING' tlie war -not only the farming* commimit,y, l,)ui ais(» iho 
city dwellers of South Africa exhibited an iiupi'i'ct^dcaiied 
interest in agriciiltiiral literature. The demand for the ].)e|cariisuaibs 
agricultural bulletins eclipsed all previous records, due, no doubt, 
to the acute shortage of agricultural xorpdncts. Even the iniml)jn:* of 
siihscribers to the monthly journal '^Farming in South Africa^'” 
has increased by several thousand. Almost every household went in 
for the production of some product for home consumption or for the 
market, and alwaj'S it was the Department to whom they looked i'or 
the necessary advice. It is most gratifying to find tliat tire public 
recognizes in the Department the source from wliiclr tlu‘ bes! advu‘(' 
on agricultural matters can be obtained. The enormous dexelopnaoii 
in agrictiltural production is due mainly to the ap])li('ati<m of ilus 
advice. The soil and other invstruments of product ion Imve always 
been the same and the secret of the success achieved must be sought 
in the application of the advice. 

The paper shortage necessitated a considerable (an'iiiilnieiit in 
the publication of bulletins, but now the accumulaled ibiforiiiatioii 
is rapidly pouring in, and soon literature on practi<ially every 
branch of farming will once again be avilable in abunda/nc-e. 

The Annual Report of the Department was published re(*eiitly 
and in it will be seen the difficulties with which agricuHure bad 
to contend during ^ the war years and the directions in Avhich it 
has developed. This report is published in the March 1946 issue of 
in South Africa, 

The Department is anxious that the lively inter(\st displaycMl 
in literature on agTicultural subjects in the course of tlu‘ ])ast few 
years, should be sustained, for onlj^ through close contact between 
the Department and the farming comimmity can the agrie.ulinrai 
industry he advanced. Only by reading more and rending r<'gulnr!y, 
can the public keep abreast of developments in agricnlturc*. 

The publications of the Department, are issued for the sole 
purpose of fiirnishhiiig the public with the necessary Informatioin 
and ii iiidicioiisly applied, this information, by bringing al)oat 
increased and better prodiietion, will prove to the advantage not 
only ,, of . those who follow'the Department's advice, but also of the 
country as a whole. Thus- every ' progressive , farmer vsliould adopt 
as his slogan “ Read and.Succeed ' 
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Contribution of Agriculture to the 
Net National Income of the 
Union since 1940‘'41* 

Ao J* dm Piessis^ Division of Economics and Markets. 

I N the AiigTist 1943 issue of Fanning in South Africa^ a calcula¬ 
tion was made of the annual gross value of agricultural produc¬ 
tion and the aiiiiuai contribution of agriciiltiii'e to the total net 
national income of the Union. These calchlatioiis extended over 
the years 1924-25 to 1938-39. 

Although basic data are rather lacking at present, esjieciaiiy 
since no agTicultiiral census (with the exception of a livestock 
census in 1943) has been taken since 1939, corresiionding calculations 
were nevertheless made every year during the war and are dealt with 
ill this article. These data are presented here in as cautious as 
possible an attempt to bring the series u,p to date, and although 
they have some value, a note of warning must he sounded against 
hasty conclusions. Especially as far as cash expenditure for farming 
purposes is concerned, it iiiiist be pointed out that by no means 
all cash costs have been included, hut only those which are 
calculable and essential for ascertaining the net contribution of 
agriculture to the total national income. 

The method of calculation is the same as the one previously 
followed. In the first place, the gross value of the agriciiltiiral 
production of all the races in the Union was calculated; this being 
indicated in colunin 1 of the table below for each of the years 
1939-40 to 1944-45j, together with the corresponding figures for 
previous years, which have already been pnhlislied. This represents 
the ‘Value of the yrodvcts on the farm, i.e., it is estimated on the 
basis of inarket prices, minus all marketing costs and railage. It 
includes the value of quantities marketed as 'well as of those 
consumed on farms and in native reserves. Quantities used for stock 
feed, however, e.g., all hay, the greater part of the oats, rye, 
barley and maize production, etc., were excluded to obviate double 
calculations, since the value of stock feed is already reflected in the 
value of animal products. Quantities retained for seed have also 
been excluded. 

In the absence of agricultural census figures during the war 
years, the final crop-estimate figures of the Department have been 
used in those cases where such estimates are made. Further, data 
were obtained from the various control hoards under the Marketing 
Act, the Office of Census and Statistics, the annual reports on Trade 
and vShipping and various other sources. In the case of vcgNables, 
fruit and milk for drinking purposes, however, production lias again 
been calculated according to the estimated consumption per capita 
of each of these products, as for pre-war years. This calculation 
also includes the agricultural production of Europeans and iioii- 
Europeans,, as ' well as the value of such products as; vegetables, 
fruit, eggs and milk, procliiced in urban and seini-iirhan areas. 

Column 2 of the table gives the value of the annual cash 
expenditure fexcltiding interest on bonds, rent for land and cash 
spent on labour costs) incurred in production (see footnote to table). 

In the previous article an estimate was made of all cash, 
expenditure (excluding interest on bonds, land rent and cash 
spent on labour costs as well as certain incalculable costs) incurred 
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by producers for production purposes during tlie four years from 
1936 to 1939. Since it was impossible, owing to tlie la('k ot tbe 
necessary information and data, to make sucli a coiiiplisit; 
of tlie cask costs for eacli of tbe years since 1924-25, the aiiiuial 
cash costs were calculated by means of an index with the a\T‘iugii 
annual cask expenditure figure as basis. Tlie index was compiled 
from tke 'value of tke annual purchases of certain representative 
agricultural requirments like fertilizers, implements, bags, etc,, 
in respect of which data are available annually. 

The same method was adopted for estimating the value o!‘ (lu^ 
annual cash costs for the war years, although even for thes(', 
requirements the basic data were extremely limited in smiu' eos^'s 
and estimates of the value had to suffice. This applies esp^M-io I ly 
to locally manufactured farming requirements, -whieJi increased 
considerabl 3 ^ in quantity during the war. 

In column 3 of the table the annual net agricultural iiicome is 
given, i.e., the anmial contnbiition of agiiculture to the total 
national income. This was calculated by subtracting* the total cash 
expenditure (excluding interest on bonds, rent of land and cash 
spent on labour costs) from the gross value of all agricultural 
products (excluding stock feed and seed), i.e., column 2 is subtracted 
from column 1. 

In the fourth column of the table the total aiiiiiial national 
income of the Union is indicated and in the last colionn the 
percentage of the national income constituted by the net agricul¬ 
tural income. 


Table,— Annual gross value of agricultural prvcluction {Foresf/ry 
and Fisheries excluded ); annual cash expenditure; net value 
from agricultural production and total annual income 

of tke Union of South Africa. 


Year. 

A. 

Gross Value 
of 

Production. 

B. 

Annual Cash 
Expenditure 
for Production 
Purposes. 

C. 

Net Income 
from 

Agriculture. 

D. 

Net National 
Income of 
the Union. 

Percentage 
of Net Agri¬ 
cultural Income 
to Total 
for Union. 


(In thousands 

(In thousands 

(In thousands 

(In thousands 



of pounds). 

of pounds). 

of pounds). 

of pounds). 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1924-25 

58,785 

14,439 

44,346 

227,000 

• 19'4 

1925-26 

50,926 

14,767 

36,159 

233,000 

15-6. 

1926-27 

56,190 

14,111 

42,079 

247,000 

17-0 

1927-28 

62,940 

14,439 

48,501 

269,000 

18-2 ' 

1938-29 

59,712 

17,721 

41,991 

264,000 

15*9 

1929-30 

49,683 

19,526 

30,157 

247,000 

12*1 

1930-31 

40,663 

12,798 

27,865 

232,000 

12*1 

1931-32 

36,697 

9,517 

27,180 

216,000 

12-5 

1932-33 

35,588 ' 

6,399 

29,189 

235,000 

12-3 

1933-34 

52,879 

8,532 

44,347 

280,000 

16*7 

1934-35 

48,312 

12,789 

35,514 

294,000 

12-2 

1935-36 

52,265 

13,619 

13,646 

325,000 

. 12*0 

1936-37 

61,662 

14,767 

46,895 

366,000 

12*8 , 

1937—38 

57,042 

17,064 

39,978 

368,000 

10’9 

1938-39 

1 63,327 

16,572 

46,755 

391,000 

'■ '12-0 ■ 

1939-40 

i 67,816 

17,200 

50,616 

433,600 

IP*7' ■ ■ 

1940-41 

71,925 

18,200 

53,725 

477,100 

' '11-3': 

1941-42 

79,775 

18,900 

60,875 

530,900 


1942-43 

97,922 

15,000 

82,922 

565,600 

14-7 

1943— 44 

1944- 45 

101,607 
: 99,292 

19,700 

81,907 

585,000 

14-0 
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A. Tile gross value of agriculture does not include tiiat of, 
forestry and fislicries. 

B. Tile aniiiiai casli expenditure must by no means be regarded 
as tlie total expenditure for fanning purposes. Apart from interest 
on bondsrent of land and casb spent on labour costs^ wliieli are 
excludedj tliere are other items of expenditure which are 
incalculable and are therefore not included^ viz. : — 

(1) The purchase of second-hand implements and machinery, 
etc. Apart from the fact that tire amount spent on these items is 
incalculable, it tvas also left out of account in the rarlciilatioii of 
the national income, because the transactions were iiiaiiily concluded 
among the farmers themselves. 

(2) Higdier costs of maintenance of and repairs to old imple¬ 
ments and iiiacliiiiery. 

(3) Deterioration in soil fertility, depreciation of buildings, 
capital investment in permanent improvements, etc. 

The annual cash expenditure, as shown above, was calculated 
fi‘Oiri an index based on the average annual cash expenditure for 
the period 1936-39. The index was compiled from the value of the 
arinual purchases of machinery and spare parts, fencing material, 
hags, wool packs, pockets, binder twine and twine, fertilizers, sprays, 
dips and packing material. 

C. , Calculated by subtracting the annual cash expeiiditur’e 
(column 2) from the annual gross value of agricultural production 
(column 1). 

D. As calculated by Prof. S. II. Frankel of the Witwatersrand 
IJiiiversity and published in the third interim report of the 
Industrial and Agricultural Eeqiiirements Commission (1941), but 
amended according to the revised net income figures for agriculture. 
The calculations since 1939-40, however, are as published in The 
South African Journal of Economics 

Gross value of Agricultural Production. 

It appears from the above table that the gross vcilue of agric'uL 
tural ffoduction in 1943-44 icas approimmately £100 million, or 
about £40 million more than for the years irn. mediately to 

the ivar, A preliminary calculation for 1944-45 reveals a slightly 
lower gross value of agricultural production than, for 1943-44, viz., 
£99 million. On the ’other hand, the net national iiicoine was 
approximately £38 million more in 1943-44 than the average for 
the years 1936-37—-38-39. 

This, however, hj no means implies that the farmers in the 
Dnioii were better oft' by about £38 million in 1943-44 than they 
were before the war, since interest on bonds, rent for lain! and cash 
labour costs still had to be defrayed from the net iiuaane of 
approxiinately £82 million (column 3), in additicm to (‘crtaiii 
incalculable expenditures as, for instance, purchases id’ secfaul-lnuHl 
machinery, implements, etc., in which an extensive irade was carried 
on at extremely high prices, chiefly because new articles were 
unobta.mable. . EuTiI.ieTmor there was the rise in the. cost of 
maintenance of and repairs to old implements, macliiiiery, etc. 
Then there were factors such as soil deterioration, flepreciation of 
buildinp, permanent improvements, etc., as a result of the shortage 
of fertilizers and other instruments of production, the detriniental 
comsequences of which will sooner or later have to be borne by the 
farmer. 

Although concrete data are lacking,-it is a .known fact that cash 
costs in respect of wages to farm labourers as well as r(uit for land, 
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iiaTe risen considerably during the war. Granted ^ that iliere was 
no rise in interest, and in some cases even a decline, land values 
nevertheless increased considerably", and in cases where laiid was 
bought at inflation values after 1940, the amount of interest on 
bonds accordingly increased considerably, especially having regard 
to the great increase in transfers of farm land since the war. I his 
arrwwnt of ap'proanimately £38 million^ the^efore^ rejrresents the 
increase in the aontrihution of the- ayrhcultural commumty [ail 
races) as a whole to the national income of the Union in 1943-44 as 
compared with pre-war years. 

If the percentage contributed by agriculture to the total national 
income is considered, it becomes evident that the position of 
agriculture in relation to that of other branches of economic life 
has not improved much. Before the outbreak of the war the 
contribution of agriculture to the national income was only about 
12 per cent, and according to these calculations there seems to have 
been a very small increase during the war. If, however, it is taken 
into consideration that considerably less capital was invested in the 
purchase of new farming implements, wire fencing, etc., than before 
the war, because supplies were unobtainable and that there wms 
an increase in the cost of maintenance of and repairs to old 
implements, etc., it would appear that the pre-war proportion 
improved only slightly^ if. at all. Cash costs for the purchasing 
of new machinery, implements, fertilizers, wire fencing, dips and 
sprays, etc., were 'considerably lower especially during 1942-43, 
compared with those of pre-war years. In 1942 local produci.ion of 
these farming requirements had not yet reached the high lev(.d ii 
attained after 1943, while importation had considerably rcdiuMMl. 
In addition, the physical volume of production has shown a deci'c^ase 
during^ the past three years, in spite /of large-scale attempts at 
expansion. The decrease is attributable to the shortage of fertilizers, 
dips and sprays, to the poor quality of seed and also to the 
unfavourable climatic conditions which prevailed. The cjuesiion of 
the volume of production will, however, be examined more folly 
in a later article. 

It may be argued that fewer people were involved in the total 
agricultural production during the war years, since many were on 
military service or had left their farms for more remunerative fields 
of^ employment which were created elsewhere, as evidenced, inter 
alia, by" the shortage of labour on farms. The net contribution per 
capita from agriculture ipy, therefore, have increased during the 
war. Bata are still lacking, however, for any conclusive substan¬ 
tiation of this xontentioii. On the other hand, we have the rise in 
the cost of living, w"hich also affected the farming community and 
would immediately have neutralized any such increase in income 
per capita, 

^ The fact remains, therefore,- that even allowing for possible 
minor errors here and there (which are practically unavoidable, 
considering the lack of basic data) the above calculation clearly 
reveals that the position of agriculture is at present by no means 
reassuring, in spite of the considerably higher prices for most 
agi Kill till al piuducts during the war, and despite the expansion in 
production which took place. In fact any expansion or att,empt at 
expaiisioii of production, especially as far as crops are coneeriied, 
^ .most ea:?es probably did not take place on an economic basis, 
ihis policy was, liovever, and continues to be justified in view of the 
food shortage %vith which the country has to contend. 
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Fertilization of Grapes, 

A, H, Malaiij, Western-Province Fruit Research Station, 

Stellenbosch* 

T^ITH the advpt of tlie period of florescence, about 2h nionths 
" ^ after tlie vines have started' sprouting, tlie bunches reach the 
most critical stage of their development, since the quality as well as 
the average weight per bunch of the future crop largely depends 
upon the degree of fertilization which takes place during the flowering 
stage. 

In vieTV of the fact that the quality of the crop, i.e. the size 
and fullness of the bunches and the pre-thinning of seedless berries, 
play an important role in the economic iirodiiction of grapes, satis¬ 
factorily fertilization is of supreme importance to the table-grape 


A woil-fertilized bunch of Hanepoot grapes 
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farmer. A limited degree of non-setting may sometiiin^s^be^ advaiu 
tageons, e.g. in varieties wliicli set so well that tlie tiiiiiiiiiig out 
of green berries entails considerable expense. 

If it were possible to assess in terms of money the losses aiiniially 
snferecl by table-grape farmers as a result of inadequate fertilization, 
the figure would undoubtedly be alarming. 

With the exception of Barlinka, the most important coniinercial 
table-grape varieties, such as Waltham Cross, Aiphonse I^avallee 
and Hanepoot are, on the whole, subject to poor or imperfect fertili¬ 
zation. Non-setting is particularly marked in Hanepoot,_ and the 
formation of seedless, round berries very common in Barliiika. 

Possible Causes. 

Poor fertilization may be due to one or more of the following 
causes: — 

(1) An excess of nitrogen in the soil. This tends to induce 
vigorous vine growth at the expense of bearing capacity and quality. 
The abundance of shoots and the dense foliage exclude too much 
warmth and air and const!tnte a further cause of poor fertilization. 

(2) An excess of nitrogen in relation to phosphate in the soil. 

(3) Wrong p.H. value of the soil, w'hich may he too acid, with 
resultant precipitation of available phosphates in the form of inassi- 
milable iron and aluminium phosphate. The plant may therefore 
suffer from a phosphate deficiency. 

In this connection it should he borne in mind that regular 
applications of fair amounts of sulphur, although essential to the 
control of oidiuni and anthracnose, increase the degree of acidity 
of the soil. 

(4) Unsuitable sites, e.g. cold, damp, poorly-drained vlei soils. 

(5) Unsuitable soil type for the specific variety. 

(6) Wrong rootstock for the variety and soil type. 

(7) Deficiency of trace elements, e.g. boron, zinc, inaiiganese, 
magnesium, etc. 

(&] Poor, selection of scions. 

(9) Incorrect cultivation methods, e.g. in pruning, topBing, 
trellising,etc. 

10) Inadequate provision for cross pollination. 

(11) Unfavourable weather conditions before and during the 
period of florescence. 

(12) Hereditary defects. 

Practical Expedients. 

Up tP" the i3resent efforts at finding a satisfactory general solu¬ 
tion to this cardinal problem have been frustrated by a large diver¬ 
sity of . factors which conduce to inadequate fertilization, by factors 
beyond'human control, such as climatic,conditions, especially during 
the period of florescence, and by inherent hereditary defects in 
existing vineyards. ■ * ” , 

Nevertheless, we have sufficient knowledge at our disposal to be 
able to effect a considerable improvement in the fertilization process, 
provided that this knowledge is; judiciously applied^, witlr due regard 
to the specific circumstances. -; 

Tiie ioiiov ing practical suggestions ai‘e offered for improving*' 
gTape fertilization:—• 

(1) Stable manure or nitrogenous fertilizers should be withheld 
from excessively luxuriant vineyards until such time as the profuse 
growth has been inhibited, for such vineyards have a low bearin<>‘ 
eapaeity and are subject to poor fertilization. Should there not be 
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sufficient grass for organic fertilization, a cereal crop sucli as tarley 
may be sown in order to maintain the hninns content. Lupines and 
peas are undesirable in such cases, since being legumes, they will 
increase the nitrogen content of the soil. A liberal annual applica¬ 
tion of phosphates (at least 600 lb. superphosphate per morgen) is 
rec|uired in such vineyards. 

2. Luxuriant vines should be pruned late. The clearing (pre¬ 
liminary pruning) and cutting back (final pruning) of bearers may 
be carried out simultaneously from the second week in August. 
Bleeding will take place during the pruning process, and conse¬ 
quently the vigour will be inhibited and the bearing capacity and 
fertilization promoted. Moreover, such vines will start sprouting 
and flowering at a later stage when climatic conditions are likely 
to be more favourable for satisfactory fertilization. 

3. Long bearers wdth from 8 to 10 buds should be pruned with 
the necessary short bearers. This practice will make better selection 
possible ill the pre-thinning of bunches. As far as possible, shoots 
of medium thickness should be used for the long and short bearers. 
Short spores on the long bearers will increase the crop. Hanepoot 
and Alphonse Lavallee usually bear sufficient berries on the short 
bearers. 

4. Twisting the long bearers around the trellis wire will inhibit 
vigour and promote fertilization. This practice should, however, 
not be overdone. 

5. Non-bearing and superfluous water shoots should be judi¬ 
ciously removed before the florescence stage is reached. This makes 
for warmer and drier conditions around the bunch during the period 
of florescence. Where vines are tipped or very lightly topped, 
the judicious removal of leaves is advisable in cases where, due 
to the dense foliage, the bunches do not receive sufficient light, 
warmth and air, all of which are important factors in effective 
fertilization. 

In this connection, the fact may be stressed that haphazard 
winding or lacing of shoots around the wire regardless of whether 
the young bunches are cramped, is strongly to be deprecated. If 
it is not possible to fasten the shoots, winegrowers should at least 
see to it that the young bunches do not become entangled in the 
shoots and leaves, but hang as freely as possible. 

6. An improved system of trellising should be adopted, such as 
the slanting trellis or the overhead trellis, where for the most part, 
the bunches hang freely, 

7. Topping or tipping should he carried out for the first time 
at the beginning of the period of fl.orescence. Where danger of wind 
damage exists, the shoots should be fastened in good time. All 
green tips should then be removed simultaneously. This is parti¬ 
cularly important in varieties which are inclined to set badly, for 
if the growth of longer shoots only is inhibited during the period 
of florescence, the sap is simply absorbed by the shorter, untopped 
shoots, and but little sap reaches the bunches. The process therefore 
largely defeats its own ends. The greater the quantity of material 
removed in topping, the firmer will the hunches set, and a stage may 
ultimately be reached where the bunches will not only be too compact, 
but where further topping, by limiting the leaf surface, would 
involve the danger of poor colouring and a low sugar content. 

8. The tips of the hunches as well as those of the lateral shoots 
should be broken off immediately before or at the very heginning of 
the period of florescence. 
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9. 'During cold and calm weatlier, tiie bud soiiietiiiies lias difficyiil^ 
ty in sliedding tlie corolla^ in consequence of wliicli fer.tiliuatioii is 
lianipered. Occasional sliaking of tke vine duriB.g flowering time 
wiilkssist tills process and promote pollination. 

10. If necessaiy, tlie vines sliould be giveii^ a tiioiniigli irriga¬ 
tion about a week before tlie commencement of florescence. It is 
important tiiat tbe vine sliould not be dry during tliis eriti(‘n! {)(‘rio<!. 
Tlie vines sliould not be irrigated during tlie period of lloiusc(MiC(a 
since cold and moisture are detrimental to fertilization. H should 
be iiieiitioned in this connection that a good irrigation shortly 
after the grapes have been harvested often promotes tlie^ imduriiig 
of the woo'd and will therefore have a salutary effect on the quality 
of the future crop. 

11. So-called male stocks which repeatedly yield no crop or 
else set extremely badly - must be re-grafted at the earliest ;possit)ie 
opportunity. 

12. The vines should be kept free from disease^ especially froiii 
antliracnose. 

While the most scrupulous and painstaking endeavours to 
promote effective fertilization may sometimes' be unavailing under 
unfavourable climatic conditions beyond human control, the cai'eful 
and judicious application of the above expedients will nevertheless 
iinprove fertilization to some extent and will in the long ruii 
iiiidoubtedly be to the advantage of wine-growers. 


Cultivate more Wheat[o<>,amued from vaur yso. 

the hope that frost will not recur, with the result that tbe wiitnii 
reaches the piping stage too early and is sometimes killed or liadly 
damaged by frost later. It is better to allow the wheat to be ginzcd 
than to let it reach the piping stage too soon. 

Since wheat seed is scarce this year and some voriolh^s u:r(‘ 
already 'uiiobtaiiiable, it, is important to pay attention to the ral.e o.l 
seeding. Wheat is usually sowm too densely, Avhich is nuihing more 
thaii a waste of seed. At this Institution wheat cultivated umler 
irrigation and intended for grain w’-as sown according to two rates 
of seeding, viz., 80 and 120 lb. per morgen, and there was no 
significant difference bet”, ven the yields. By sowing less densely 
the area -which is sown to wheat, may be considerable increased', 
with a resultant increase in the yield. Wheat should not he sown i,oc) 
densely, especially iiiicler dryland conditions. 

Irrigation. 

Although no definite rules can be laid down in connection with 
the irrigation of wheat, since it is influenced by factors lilu* 
date of planting, variety of w4eat, type of soil, aanouiri of rain 
before and during the growing season, etc., certain observaiioiis 
may serve as a guide. 

Wheat cannot utilize heavy irrigations, 3 to 4 inches at a time 
lieing sufficient. Heavy irrigations leach out the plant food and 
damage the structure -of the soil. It is, therefore, wnmig to in‘i<rai.e 
too often and too heavily. Wheat should be irrigated oixly wh 01^1 he 
plants begin to suffer. ^ The critical period is from the ti-me wlien ilie 
plant< begin to .stool till the flowering stage. During this period tbe 
plants should not be allotved ,to.suffer .from, drought. The total ainmlnt 
of irrigation during the growing season, including the rainfall is 
usiiaiiv about 20 inches, . ' . 
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Minerals and Vitamins in the 
Nutrition of Pigs* 

. Dr* J* H* Keliemiann^ Department of Biodiemistry^ Agriciiltiirai 

Research Institute, Pretoria. 

/■■“lEIlTAIN minerals and vitamins are absolutely' essential in the 
^ iiiitritioii of pig's. When these food consfitiieiits are present in 
adequate aniouiits in _tlie ration, the animals are usually thrifty 
and healthy, and manifest normal growth and reproduction. When 
one ()]• more of these essential factors are lacking, the animals will 
become uuiliriny, tlieir growth will he impaired, and sooner or later 
pathological symptoms will appear. These symptoms, may be mild 
ill the bc'giiming and sometimes take long to develop, but if the 
ration is not siqiplemeiited witli the lacking constitiieiit, death will 
iiltiin:iit:‘lY result. 



Fig. 1.—Pig 41 (male). Paralysis of hindquarters as the result of a 
fractured vertebral column which happened 67 days after commencing 
to feed animal on a calcium deficient ration. 


Under intensive systems of farming in South Africa, the food 
of the pig consists principally of cereals and iiidiistrial by-products 
siicli as Ixraii, pollard, linseed-oil meal, fish and meat meals. 

In localities where pig farming is carried on in eoiijiiiictioii 
with Imitter or cheese making, separated milk, buttermilk or whey is 
also utilized. .These products are, from a pig* feeding ..point of 
view, deficient in one or more of the essential minerals and vitamins. 
Hence, due to ignorance on the part of some fanners, mitritional 
deficiencies sometimes occur amongst their pigs, resulting in severe 
financial losses. 

The Mineral Elements. 

The mineral elements most likely to be deficient in the ration 
of ])igs in vSouth. Africa are calcinm, sodium and chlorine. At the 
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same time, the role played hy phosphorus iron and iodine in the 
successful raising of pigs should not be overlooked. 

Calcium and Phosphorus. 

In view of the fact that the functions of calcium and phosphorus 
are so closely related in the body, they are conveniently discussed 
too-ether Although these two elements are present in almost all 
tissues of the body, they serve mostly m ihe formation of the 
skeleton where they occur iu the ratio of two parts of calcium to 
one part of piiosplioriis. As stated previously, the raiioiis oi pigs 



Fig. 2.—Three male litter mates after 129 days on experiment. Pifd; 
in centre received a vitamin A-deficient ration j pig on right roccdvtul 
vitamin A in the form of yellow maize and one on left received vitamin 
A in the form of lucerne meal. 


are composed mainly of cereals together with plant and animal 
proteins. These products are poor sources of calciuin hut, on ihi) other 
hand, they are rich in phosphorus. Therefore, a deficiency of phos¬ 
phorus in the ration in unlikely to occur, hut there is danger of a 
calcium shortage. 

When growing pigs are fed a ration deficient in calciuin, growth 
is below normal. If the deficiency is serious, the aniirials will in 
a comparatively short period cease to gain any further weight. 
Associated with the lack of growth are usually other characteristics 
such as a roiigh coat, a scaly skin, decreased and depraviHl 
appetite, crampiness, and brittleness of the bones which may become 
soft and easily fracture (Fig. 1*). As large amounts of calciii.ni 
are needed for normal reproduction and milk secretion,tb('. ])regnani 
and lactating sow is more seriously affected by a shortage of (jalcium 
in the ration. Difficulty is experienced with farrowing ami the 
young are underdeveloped and weak. Milk secretion is impaired 
and deaths among the young are high. 

The varioiis disorders resulting from a calcium (leficiency may 
be prevented by feeding pigs calciiim-ricli foods such as lucerne or 
other legumiiioiis plants, by giving the animals free access to pasture, 


* The pictures given in this article are taken from the jiuhlicfition of 
Heilermann, Schulz and Thomas, the bihliograpliical details of which a,ro "ivon 
under the references. ■ ' 
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or by iiicorporating calcium salts in the concentrate mixture. Since 
cereal and protein inixtiires contain adequate amounts of phosphorus, 
it would seem that the carbonate is the best form in which to add 
the calciiiiii. In practice, howeTer, equally good results are obtained 
bj' the use of sterilized bone meal or caicium phosphate. The use 
of rock phosphate, wdiich frequently contains fluorine, is not 
recommended owning to its fluorine content which is iiijiirioiis to pigs. 

Sodium and Chlorine, 

These two elements are discussed together because the use of 
sodium chloride (NaCl.) or common salt is the most convenient and 
practical wa,y of supplying both. S-odium chloride not only increases 
the palatability of food, but also plays an important role in blood 
plasma and in the physiology of body cells. The niaiii symptoms 
of a salt deficiency in the ration are an unthrifty appearance, sloiv 
growhli and loss of appetite. Eations composed of cereal grains and 
their by-products, supplemented with vegetable proteins (oil cakes 
or meals) or meat meal, do not contain sufhcieot sodiiini chloride. 
The addition of coinuioii salt to such rations results in a marked 
improveinent in rate of growTh and in the efficiency of food utiliza¬ 
tion. Milk, when consumed in sufficient quantity, wflll supply the 
sodiiini chloride requirenients of the pig. Fish meal is also a good 
source of sodiuin chloride. Where these foods are not fed in 
eonsiderahle quantities, sodium chloride must l)e added to the ration. 

Iodine. 

This element is essential for the synthesis of a certain hormone, 
called tliyroxiii, in the thyroid gland. This lioniion'e regulates the 



Pio. 3.—Pig 53 (female). Animal made poor growth and appeared 
thin and leggy after 129 days on a vitamin A-deficient ration 


metabolism of the body, and hence the food should supply a coii- 
tinuous amount of iodine. 

In certain parts of the world, notably in some central areas of 
Noiili America and in S-witzerland, the soil and the crops grown 
thereon are deficient in iodine. Animals fed on foodstuffs growu iii 
these pints develop diseased conditions. Brood sowv^ fed a ration 
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deficient in iodine during pregnancy give birth to yoiiag \vhi(3h 
frequently are dead or very weah, hairless and in a goitrous condi¬ 
tion. The addition of potassium iodide to the iodine-deficieiil; !*ation 
of the pregnant sow enables her to give birth to normal young. As 
fiar as is known, there is no deficiency of iodine in tlie foodsiuiTs 
grown in Soiitli Africa. It has been experinientally established 
that the addition of iodine to the food of stock in this cniud.ry is 
not accompanied by any benefinial effects. 


Iron and Copper* 

These elements are required for the synthesis of haeinoglobiii in 
red blood cells. Iron, but not copper, forms an integral part of 
the haemoglobin molecule; yet for the synthesis of haemoglobin the 
presence of copper in the food is essential. When cdiMmoji-s 

are lacking in the food of pigs, the haemoglobin level of ihc blood 
will drop and nutritional anaemia will eventually develop. 

An ordinary cereal ration contains considerable quantities of 
iron tind copper. There is, therefore, no danger of a shortage of 
these elements once young pigs begin to eat solid food. Motlier^s- 
milk, however, is a very poor source of iron and copper. If suckling 
pigs are kept indoors on concrete floors, fatalities due to nnaeiiiiji 
may occur at ages ranging from three to six weeks. The main 
symptoms of this condition are a rather pale colour and sliglii. 
pufliness of the skin, laboured breathing on slight exertion (ihiinrpst 
and sudden death., The most practical way of preveiiilug anamnia 
is to allow the sow and her litter out on pasture, where sullicicni 



Fig. 4. Pig 53 (female) after receiving 25 ml. cod-liver oil daily for 

121 days. 

of the necessaiy elements can be obtained by the snekling pigs either 
from the soil or the green herbage. o i » >= 

The Vitamins* 

reqmred by the pig can be diyided into two 
groups, \iz., the fat-soluble and the water-soluble ones. Amoin>- the 
hrst gpup are the following-:— uic 

litamin A. Of all the vitamins this essential food factor is. 
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the one most likely to be deficient in the food of pig's under Soiitk 
African conditions. As a matter of fact, it was found at Onderste- 
poort that posterior paralysis, a condition often occurring in swine 
in this country, is not infrequently cansed hy a low vitamin A intake. 
With the exception of yellow maize, all cereals, mill 133 ^-prodiicts, 
cakes and meals from the oil-extraction industry, and certain by-^ 



Fia. 5.—Pig 42 (female). Paralysis of hindquarters after 129 days on 
a vitamin A-defieient ration. 


products of fish-curing* and slaughter-house establishments, separated 
milk and whey are poor sources of vitamin A. On the other hand, 
green pasture, lucerne meal, pumpkins and yellow maize contain 
considerable amounts of this factor. 

A vitamin A deficienc}^ is generally experienced towards the 
end of long dry seasons, which usually extend from October to 
March in the winter-rainfall areas and from March to October or 
even later in the summer-rainfall areas. Little or no green food 
is available on most farms during these periods, which last from 
six to seven months. 

Notwithstanding the fact that considerable amounts of vitamin. 
A are stored in the liver of animals during periods of excess vitamin 
A intake, it is evident from experimental results that the dry 
seasons, accompanied by a low vitamin A intake, are long enough 
to manifest their deleterious effects, partieiilaiiy in the young of 
siich a fast-growing species as the pig. 

The main successive clinical symptoms of vitamin A deficiency 
may be summarized as follows. The first signs are a falling; off of 
the’ appetite with consequent retardation of growth, unthriftiness- 
and dull and shaggy hair. In addition, the sldn is dry and scaly. 
The eyes appear wmtery, and day and night blindness is evident. 
The limbs are straigh^^ and stiff or stilted, and accompanied by a 
sh()rt-ste])ped gait, ineo-ordination of movements and paralysis of 
tlie hindcjuarters. This is due _ to ^ degeneration of the nervous- 
syateio. The animal can only raise its body with its fore limbs to 
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assume a sitting posture. Ultimately there is a nervous colhiiise 

in most aiiiiiials, accompanied by convulsive fits wiiicli (*an ca'-ily 
be brought about by exciting the animal (Figs. 2 to 8). 

Gilts exliibit oestrus at irregular intervals and niay on 

beat for iiiisually long periods. 



Fig. 6.— Pig 42 (female). Animal able to stand again after receving 
100 niL cod-liver oil daily for 10 days. 


A lack of vitamin A intake can be prevented by {'('cding griHOi 
feed, pumpkins, yellow maize, etc., or by adding about ,10 per c,eni,. 
of lucerne meal to the concentrates. When green feed or luci'rne 
meal is not available, the feeding of cod-liver oil, whicli is an 
excellent source of vitamin A, wiirserve the same purpose. In that 
case about a half of one per cent, of oil should be added to the ration. 


^ 1 itmmn Z>.—This factor is essptial for the normal calcification 

of bones. It occurs abundantly in certain fish oils such as, for 
instance, cod-liver oil. Fortunately, the intake of vitamin I) is of 
no practical importance in livestock feeding in this couniiry, in 
view of the fact that the ultra-violet rays in sunlight are laipabli* 
of converting a certain sterol (7 dehydrocholesterol) in the skin of 
man and aninials into vitamin D, ■ " ■ , A' ■ ’ 


The water-soluble factors required by the pio' 
so-called vitaiiiiii B complex. They are;— ^ ^ 


all belong to the 


Thymine or ritamm B,.—Cereals and mill hv-producls tiic 
major ingredients of pig rations, are very rich in thiainino. Henc.e 
pigs are not Hkely to snlfer from a deficiency of this factor under the 
usual methods of feeding.^ In laboratorj' esperimeuts it was found 
That a lack oi thiamine in the ration causes loss of appetite and 
n rtgiit. retards growth, is responsible for weakness of tlie' le<.'s and 
disturbs the nervous system as well as the ga.stro-intestiiml traVt of 
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Ribo'flwvm. —Cereals- are poor sources of ribofiaviu. Milk^ ineat^ 
and ’fisb produetSj green actively, growing leaves, higli quality 
lucerne meal and green pastures are important sources, and bence 
it is unlikely that pigs will suiter from a shortage of this vitamin 
under ordinary conditions. 

Nicotimc ac%d\ {niacin ),—A condition known as ‘‘ pig 
pellagra ” develops in youngs pigs placed under laboratory conditions 
on a ration which is purified and free of nicotinic acid. This disease 
is characterisjed by diarrhoea, anaemia, dermatitis, nervous 
disorders, loss of appetite and consequent loss of weight. 

If nicotinic acid is not added to the food the aiiiinal will 
ultimately die. Upon autopsy the intestinal tracts of such animals 
show various pathological changes such as haemorrhagic lesions in 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and duodenimi, congestion and 
swelling of the imicous lining of the small intestine, and ulcers of 
the large intestiiie. Animals in advanced stages can be cured by 
the adiTiiiiistration of nicotinic acid. 

Fantothenic acid ,—Young pigs fed a ration deficient in 
pantothenic acid develop the following symptoms: — subnormal 
appetite, slow growth, emaciation, lack of normal co-ordination and 
goose-stepping 'b 

Bran and meat meal are known to contain fair amounts of 
niacin (iiicotiiuc acid) and pantothenic acid, and consequently it 
is doubtful whether it is necessary to supplement the commonly used 
pig rations with these two dietary factors. 



Bho. 7.—Natural cases of vitamin A deficiency. Animals paralyized, 
dragging hindquarters. 


Practical Conclusions. 

1, The food of the pig consists principally* of cei'eals and their 
by-products, meeIs of oil-extracted seeds and certain by-products of 
fish-curing and slaughter-house establishments. With the exception 
of yellow maisie which is a good source of vitamin A, and fish meal 
which contains appreciable amounts of sodium chloride, these food 
products are poor sources of calcium, sodium, chlorine and vitamin 
A. 


Tasmi^-g in South Afeica 


*J. nreeii pasture^ e.g. green liieeme^ is an bO'cijaLlaiit ^ 

IsGili eaiciuiii and ' TitanniT A. CoiiseqiientJ\'', llie 
riiAtiiras fed to pigs on pasture need only be sapplemeidnd \‘. 
la ai:: G-.j per cent, of sodium cMaride (coiuniun sala. 

3. TAe grain-protein concentrates fed to pigs In dry loi, iuust 
oe supplemented with caleiiini ami Titainin. A in mUliiion lo ^(Kiiutn 
chloride. The most economical and practical way of adding \-i(umin 
Uj the ration is in the form of lucerne meal and/in' yellow maize 
meal. About 10 per cent, of lucerne meal or aboul, o() jxe* eon I, 
of yellow maize will supply the vitamin A requirements of pigs 
tor liorinal growth. In view of the fact that the (iencml tor A'ilainin 



Fig. b.—N atural cases of vitamin A deficiency. Typical posture wIhui 

at rest. 


A b\ prepianc and kcMing sows is so high, Ihe rulinii of 
aiiimgs should coutam both yellow maize and luco'iie nnuil. The 
a-ldAiou at either l;o per cent, of fluoriue-low ag-nVuliim.l, limo or 
pel ceut. of sterilized bone meal to the concentrute.s, will sui.pJv 
the caicuiin requirements for normal growth and reproduction 
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Soil Stability and Erosion, 

H, Kliiitwortlij Division of Chemical Services. 

rflllE erosive action of water on a soil nia}’ he said to consist of 

^ two distinct and separate processes. Firstly, there is a dis¬ 
persion of the soil into particles, some of which are fine enough to be 
moved by riiiiiiiiig Avater, and, secondly, the transportation of these' 
particles to the lower slopes and away to rivers. The first process 
is not very conspiciioiis, most attention being given to the second 
process because its final results are so spectacular. Yet there can 
be no doubt that the original cause of the big dongas or of the sheet 
erosion which may cover so many acres, lies in the inconspicuous fact 
that the rain breaks down the surface soil into particles which can 
be carried aAvay by Aviiid or water. If the soil structure Avere to 
reinaiii absolutely stable under the impact of rain and the floAv of 
surface AAoiter, no erosion could be possible. 

The inaintenaiice of a good and stable soil structure has become 
one of the chief objects of all soil-conservation farming practices. 
It has been realized, for instance, that continuous clean cultivation 
of a land under annual cash crops inevitably causes a progressive 
deterioration of the soil structure. As an example of this the data 
obtained from an investigation of a niiiiiber of soils from the Traiiskei 
may be given. 

It Avas found that soils taken from lands vdiich had been ciilti- 
Acated for iiiairy years, dispersed readily AAdien treated AAuth water. 
On tlie average, 40 per cent, of the soil broke down into particles 
Avhich Avere smaller than 0*15 millimetres. When virgin soils were 
treated in exactly the same Avay, only ten per cent, disiiitegrirtecl into 
pai'ticles of i^hai; size. 

It must not 1)6 inferred from these figures that the cultivated 
soil is only four times as erodible as the virgin' soil. Actually, the 
ratio is a good deal Avorse than that, because other factors come 
into play as a direct result of the unstable nature of the soil. Thus, 
Avhen rain falls on the cultivated soil, the clods on the surface break 
clown and become puddled. The dispersed particles tend to be 
washed down into the deeper soil, but they also block up the pores, 
with the result that the water cannot penetrate but rims off and this 
causes erosion. Under the same conditions the virgin soil does not 
break doAvn to the same extent and the water can penetrate freely. 
In America it has been determined that under certain conditions 
there may be up to ten times more run-off from cultivated lands than 
from soil under a dense pasture, causing 50 to 100 times as imich 
erosion damage. 

Ill all cultivated lands it is therefore of the utiiiOvSt importance 
to maintain a good and water-stable soil structure. Contour culti- 
vaiion. contour banks and furrow^s, terraces, and so on, are all 
cxcdlcni, engineering practices of great imlue. Their object is, Iioav- 
ever, an engineering one only, namely, the disposal of rain-Avater in 
small and sloAV-moving streams Avhich cannot cause dangerous 
erosion. In other wmrds, tlieir object is the preAmntioii of the second 
stage of soil-erosion mentioned above, that is, the transportation of 
the soil particles Avhich have broken loose from the larger soil clods 
and aggregates. Granted that it .may be possible to do this by 
mechanical means and thus completely to prevent erosion by Avate]*, it 
must also be admitted that the destruction of the soil structure 
cannot be stopped in this way. The efidciency of the engineering 
inetliods may thus tend to encourage the continuation of the same 
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Value of Colostrum for Calves. 

J, G. Bonsma, Professional Officer, Department 

of Agricuitore. 

rpiHE first milk produced by an animal after tlie birtli of her 
J- young' is known as beestings or colostrum. Colostrum is 
produced "only during the first three or four days after the birtli of 
the young animal. 

Composition of Colostrum. 

The composition of colostrum differs considerably from that 
of ordinary milk. It contains 6 to 8 times more p rot (fins than 
ordinary milk and is also very rich in anti-bodies, i.e. ingreclieiits 
in the fluids of the body which counteract and even (hssiroy dis(‘ase 
germs. Colostriiin contains 2 to 3 times as many anti-liodies a,s 
even the blood serum of the same animal species. 

The concentration of anti-bodies in the colostrum de(;rea.ses very 
rapidly a few hours after the young animal lias had its first dritik. 

Young animals which have not had colostrum are usually very 
susceptible to disease and generally die at an early age. 

The results of feeding experiments at the Missouri University 
in the U.S.A. show that 32 per cent, of the calves wliicli did not 
receive colostrum, died within the first few weeks. 

Functions of Colostrum. 

The vitamin A content of the liver of new-born animals which 
have not yet taken colostrum is usually very low. As soon as the 
young animal takes colostrum this condition disappears and the 
vitamin A content of the liver becomes normal. 

^ Colostrum contains 10 to 100 times as much vitamin A, as 
ordinary milk. Vitamin A is one of the essential vitamins for 
growth in calves and for the development of their eyes. 

Colostrum is probably also rich in the other fat-soluble vitamins, 
viz. E and K, which are important for the development of iniis(de 
tissues and coagulation of the blood, but the presence and proportion 
of these vitamins have not definitely been determined as yet, 

• probably also plays an important part in tlie 

discliarge of meconium and later in the normal functioning of the 
dipstive system. In experiments where calves did not receive 
colostrum, it was found that the discharge of meconium (ie" the 
excreta found in the intestines of the unborn animal) did take^place, 
but that later evacuation of the bowels was delayed. 

During tie first two or tiree days, tie urine of new-born calves 
ias a bigi albumen content, probably to provide for the norm^vl 
tunetaomng of tie kidneys, and to protect them against infetd/ion 

Ooiostrum is also rich in minerals and initially has a hio'h 
calcium, magnesinm, sodium, phosphorus and chlorine content which 
drops within a fp days until the normal level for milk is reached. 

discussion it is clear that colostrum plays an important 
part m the feeding of young animals. Its compositik in the udder 
of a cow with a new-horn calf is such that it meets the requiremonts 
of tie young animal completely and perfectly. qaircmc.nts 

No Effective Substitute. 

substYtb^b-o^^® f attempts at manufacturing an effective 

pb&tiluLe loi colostrum have been imsuccessful. One of iho tviaqI- 
important functions of colostrum, viz. to provide anti-bodies whici 
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make tlie aiiiiiial resistant to bacterial infection^ can be carried out 
fairly effectively by supplementing* the first feeding of whole milk 
given to tlie yoimg animal with J to J pint (5-7 oz.) of blood serum 
of ^til6 same animal species. (Blood serum is the straw-coloured 
fluid whicli settles at the bottom in coagulated blood.) 

The protein content of whole milk can also be supplemented by 
beating the white of six eggs into the first milk feed and using one 
egg less at every subsequent feed until the calf is fed on whole milk 
only. 

It is essential, therefore, that a normal calf, born iionnally, 
should stay with iis mother for about 48 hours. 

(d. (J. Bonsma, Professional Officer, Department of AgTiculture and 

Forestry.) 


Soil Stability and Erosion 

lOontirmed from page 305 . 


fariniiig practices which caused the break-down of the soil strnctiire 
and erosion in the first place. 

In addition to the mechanical measures, therefore, it is neces¬ 
sary’ to introduce also such agricultural practices as will build up 
the soil structure and increase the stability of the soil aggregates. 
The surface soil must be transformed into a spongy and porous 
condition so that it will absorb the rain-water easily?' and effectively 
and be a propei* medium for plant growth. 

It has been thought that the incorporation of organic manures 
would be sufficient to bring about the desired improvement. The 
benefits obtained are, however, of a very temporary nature. A lasting 
iinproveineiit is possible only by putting the land under grass for at 
least two years. The incorporation of grass leys in our systems of 
rotational cropping is one of the surest means of effecting soil 
stability and counteracting erosion. 


A Genetic Study of Sorghum Relationships. 

This science bulletin, ISTo. 242, by F. X. Laubscber of the 
Potebefstroom College of Agriculture, is a study of the inheritance 
of various sorghum characters which give an indication of the degree 
of relationship between the respective parents. The data obtained in 
this manner are interpreted in the light of current opinions on the 
botanical relationship between different groups of this genus. Tlie 
bulletin is obtainable from the above-mentioned Institution at 3d. 
per copy. 
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Green Rot in Apricots* 

A. J. Loew^ Plant Pathologist, Fruit Research Station, 

Stellenbosch. 

l^UE-IKG October of last year general complaints Avere received', 
^ from the south-western districts of the Cape Province about 
widespread damage which had been caused by a '' foreign diseasir 
in green apricots. This damage consists in the decaying of siiinll 
green apricot, usually starting from the calyx end wl]er<* llic old 
sepals of the blossom adhere to the fruit. A while mould llnoj 
gradually develops on the surface of the fruit AAdiich later shrivids 
up and becomes gummed to the twig if it does not drop oh prt^~ 
maturely. 

This disease, Avhich is known as green rot in o])r!{‘ois, is 
caused by a fungus, and has been kiioAvn for many years in 
western Cape Province. It generally occurs sporadically, liowover, 
and for a number of years has not caused any serious losses in tho 
Avinter-rainfall area. During the present season the oc'ciiiTimee of 
this disease has also been strictly limited to the south-western auAnu 
the most western boundary of which is formed by Worcesliu- a,nd 
Yilliersdorp. This outbreak must be attributed to tlic hnavy rains 
which fell in these areas towards the end of Septeinbcn' asn! early 
ill October, During this period the districts west of this ar-ea vvarre 
subjected to severe, dry south-easters and consequently escaped tlie 
, disease. 

The disease occurs not only on the fruits, but also attacks the 
young year-old twigs. Such infected twigs, which freely exmb^ o'lim 
and die^ back from their tips, are of very general occurrcnc(‘ oir im 
tected trees tins season. The infected twigs presumably form the 
mam source of infection during the folloAving season. This form of 
the disease must not, however, he confused with other symptoms of 
diseases in apricots which are also attended by exudation of mini. 
In the pse of guni-spot disease, gum is also exuded by tln^ inf(Mvt,o(i 
twigs, but 111 this case clearly outlined spots are caused ou the 
shoots, as Avell as on the fruits and leaves. On the other Luf the 
gum whicli sometimes appears on the older branches of an apricot 

orAnLi n y*! j? not caused by a dkase 

oi^amsm at all It is _ important to distinguish between iliose 
\diions gum exudations, since the respective measures for the conirol 
of the various diseases differ greatly. 

mndiA y ascertain in advance whether the climalic 

next favourable for the occurrence of this disease 

next season. Since the damage caused by this disease is so sudden 

measures cannot he postpo'Al till 

evAf 1! ^ 1 ^® precautionary measures in good time nexi, season in 
y case where the disease occurred during the past season. 

Contrdl Measures. 

oU twis »,Kl 

»om»«fi„tertioator”the n,; c?op ' * ” 
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Blossom-End Rot of Tomatoes* 

Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Acting Ofificer-in-Charge, Botanical 
Station, Durban. 

B LOSSOM-EJVD rot is a disease that often causes considerahle 
losses ill an otherwise healthy crop of tomatoes. Only the fruits 
are affected, and the disease is readily recognized hy the brown to 
black leathery appearance of the blossom-end. 
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Fig. 1.—Blossom-end rot of tomatoes: the youngest fruit was not 

affected. 

\Flioto: 7. A. TFagfer. 
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Symptoms, 

Tke trouble usually appears on young" tomatoes aiid starts as 
a small, green water-soaked spot. This spot _ rapidly iiiereases in 
size, and tlie skin coA’ering it becomes darker in colour, ioiigli, aiul 
sometimes wrinkled in concentric rings, wliile tke fruit Ikm-oiiics 
flattened and does not develop to its full size. The disi'oloraUon 
affects only the peel of the blossom-end, and does not cAieiid iiUu' 
tlie flesli unless other fungi, bacteria or yeast gain an eiilrniice, in 
wliicli case the whole fruit may go soft and rotten. 

Cause, 

Blossom-end rot is what is known as a physiological dhease 
which means that it is not caused by any particular orgaiiisiri and 
is thus not infectious. 

Although the actual cause of blossom-end rot is not perfectly 
understood, it is an established fact that the disease nurst often 
develops after a spell of hot, dry weather. When a pai’tieularly hot 
day occurs, especialy if it is accompanied by strong wind, must plants 
give off more water than their roots can supply, so iliat they l^egin 
to wilt. If the dry conditions persist, the plants may iiui- i'ccovcm in 
other cases the leaves may 'hburn ’’ around the edges, \v}ii<‘h I nru 
brown. Under such conditions some plants may actually wiiiidi’aw 
moisture from their fruits which, as a result, may drop off as in I ho 
case of November drop of oranges, but in the case of iojmitoes 
blossom-end rot develops. This effect on the tomato fruits begins to 
become apparent some three to six days after the hot diiy. 

Plants growing on a sandy soil, especially one deficient in. liinuus, 
are much more affected on a hot day than those on a heavy or clay 
soil. 

It often happens that adverse weather conditions ‘affect only 
one of the numerous settings of tomato fruits, so that one particular 
lot of fruits out of a- crop have' blossom-end rot whereas older or 
younger fruits are perfectly healthy. 

Much less blossom-end rot develops on plants that are toughened 
by growing continuously under hot, dry conditions than on tlmse 
which have been used to cool conditions and plenty of vntjo' and 
are then suddenly exposed to a hot, dry, windy day. 

Other Factors Involved, 

Considerable scientific research has shown that other faciors 
.may be involved. In one case (^),-it, was found that wdien tomato 
plants were grown in white sancl and fed on dilute solutions of tlie 
sa.lts.they require for growth, no l->los,soin-en.d rot occurred, 'whei'cas 
it did occur wTien they wwe fed on more concontraled soluliotis. 
This could be correlated with the fact that on a hot day, when iiie 
soil becomes heated, the soil solution wmuld become more conccniratcal 
than on a cooler da.y. 

.Other . investigators. f). and f). found that lack of .calcium in 
the.solution fe.ci to plants, .growing in' sand induced a development of 
blossom-enc! rot. 

^ ^ It has also been stated (0 and (®) that, when the disease occurs, 
it IS worse in soils rich in nitrogen, but that this can be off-set by the 
application of phosphates. 

Some research workers have found that certain tomato variciics 
develop less hlossom-encl rot than others, but these resnlts do not 
always hold good for different areas. In an experiment in Texas ''') 
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some varieties,^ incliidiiig Marglobe, Marvel and Pritcliard, were 
iniicli more resistant than others W'hen grown under identical con¬ 
ditions. 

A strong wind on a hot day greatly increases the rate of trans¬ 
piration and this was shown in one case where the outside row of a 
field of staked tomatoes had much more blossom-end rot than the 
inneror more sheltered rows. 

Mulching* 

A surf a (‘0 mulch of grass or leaves placed around a plant would 
keep the s(,)il cooler and help to conserve the moisture. This not only 
induced veiw much more vigorous growth of the plant, as shown in 
the ph()t()gra})h, but caused fewer fruits to become aft'ected by the 
disease. In this experiment, carried out in Durban, it was interest¬ 
ing to find how" greatly the mulch lowered the soil temperature. 



Fig. 2.—-The effect of a surface mulch on the growth of tomatoes: 
both plants were the same age and received identical treatment except 
for the addition of the mulch to the plant on the right. 

IPJioto: y. A. Wager. 

On a day when the shade temperature was 90^F., the surface soil 
temperature was 122. Two inches below the bare soil the temperature 
was 113 and six inches below it was 104. Beneath the mulch it was 
81 at two inches, and 77 at six inches below the surface. 

Control Measures* 

Thus, although it might not be possible to prevent blossom-end 
rot, there are certain precautions that can be taken. On a hot day, 
or during a dry spell, the plants should be watered as frequently as 
possible so as to avoid the alternation of a dry, and then a wet 
soil. (The ideal would be the use of a sprinkler system.) 

Any method should be adopted to conserve the moisture in 
the soil, such as a cultivation after an irrigation, which would also 
reduce the competition of weeds, or the making of a surface mulch 
around the plants by using grass, dead leaves, or lawn or hedge 
clippings, wherever this is possible, especially when the plants are 
grown on a small scale. 
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LasthG as iniicli Jiimiiis as possible slioiild be 
tlie soil^ ari(l_, 'when iiitrogenoiis fertilizers such as^ coiiiposi or kraal 
nmniire are used, they should be augmented with liberal a])[M irafioiir^ 
of superphosphate. It is also possible that a good dressing* ol ago*!”* 
cultural lime iiiaj’ help to ward off the trouble. 
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Green Rot in Apricots:— 

[ChntMued from page 308 . 

The trees must be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture during: early 
spring' at the following times and at the strengths iiidicated u.- 

{a) When the buds begin to swell, but before any paris of tlie 
blossoms or leaves are exposed (four lb. copper sulphate and four 11). 
lime to 50 gallons of water). 

(i) At about 75 per cent, petal drop (two lb. copper sulphate and 
nine lb. lime to 50 gallons of water). 

(c) Two weeks after the second spraying [the same inixiiire as 

under (5)].' ,, , 

Ill order to mix a safe and efScacious spray, care niiisi ])e iahcn 
to use lime which has been specially prepared for spraying ])m*poscs. 
Coarse lime may cause irreparable damage to spraying (u[uipnici)t, 
The lime should also be fairly fresh, otherwise t]mr(‘ is dangtn* 
of all the copper sulphate in the mixture not being neui lui iz<Mi, iii 
which case the leaves and young fruits may be burnt by the mixiui'c. 
Anv of the various commercial grades of copper sulphai.c may bt^ 
usecl.^ Large crystals, howxwer, dissolve with difficulty, and slmuld 
be dissolved either the night before, or in hot water,'wlnbln wa,sb‘s 
much time. In preparing the mixture the copper sulphate should 
first be dksolved in about two-thirds of the required amount of; 
water. While tlie solution is being stirred rapidly, ilic linm is 
added slowly in the dry state, after which the mixture is hrouglH 
up to the required volume hy the addition of the rest of waUn*. 
This mixing process can be carried out directly in the tank of ilie 
spray pump in the orchard. 
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Departmental Inspection and 
Certification of Seed Potatoes* 

L* J* Henning, Senior Professional Officer, Division of 
Agricultural Education and Research. 

"pOTATO growers wishing to cultivate seed potatoes in apparently 
suitable areas, for sale under a certificate of the Department 
of Agriculture, have to comply wdtli certain regulations before 
foriiiiiig an association or qualifying for a departmental seed-potato 
certificate. 

Where such a seed potato growers^ association is properly con¬ 
stituted under these regulations, the Department will assist in the 
inspection and certification of seed jiotatoes, but the Department 
reserves the right to withhold its inspection services at any time if 
it is found that an association has violated these regulations or if 
the ai'ea concerned is considered unsuitable for the production of 
seed potatoes. 

Requirements for the Formation of a Seed Potato Growers’ 

Association. 

For the formation of such an association, a minimum member¬ 
ship of seven. l)07ia fide producers is required. iSo limit to total 
membership is stipulated. 

The area or district must be clearly defined, the members must 
not reside too far from one another and climatic conditions tlirougli- 
oiit the prodiiciiori area must be as similar as possible. 

For formal recognition of such an association, application must 
be made to the Secretary for Agriculture, Union Buildings, Pretoria, 
and must be acoon:ipaiiied by:-—(a) The names and addresses of the 
subscribing meinhers; (6) a description and a sketch plan of the 
area in which the association is to operate; (c) the expected total 
acreage to be devoted to seed potato production annually; {d) a copy 
of the association’s domestic constitution; and (c) the name and 
address of the secretary of the association. 

Associations must submit to the methods and standards laid 
dowii by the Department for the inspection, certification and grading 
of seed potatoes., 

Duties of Members of an Association. , 

Farmers who w-ish to become members of the association, iiiiist 
sign a (locuintmi to the effect that, the^r are fully acquainted with 
the de])artmental regulations pertaining to seed potato growers' 
associa,lions as u-ell as those of the association and that they under¬ 
take to conform to such regulations. 

Any, member who fails i.n the observance of any of the Depart-, 
inent’s or association’s regulations, or whose conduct in any respect 
is, in the opinion of the association’s executive committee, prejudi¬ 
cial to the interests of the association, may be removed from the 
membership list of the association by resolution passed by a majority 
of at least three quarters of the members of the local committee 
present and voting. 

If the executive of an association does not assert itself in regard 
to disloyal members, the Department has the right to witlld^a^y its 
inspection services from such members on the recommendation of the 
inspector serving such an association. 
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Members of an association must undertake to plant at !oa,sl. one 
morgen of potatoes for certification, except where planiin^^ lujub^ 
with iniported or special seed potatoes produced hj the i)(p)ar{ ituoti. 

Erery member of an association must undertake to plant cmly 
Government certified or certified imported seed. This jneiins that- 
planting's for- table production must also be from cerliSed seed 

potatoes. ^ ^ ■ 

Every member must maintain a special seed plot wliicii must be 
rogued according' to tlie inspector’s instructions. 

Members must submit their application for inspection io 
association’s secretary within 3 weeks of planting, togither wit.h a. 
full statement concerning: (1) variety; (2) acreagt^; ^(3) yource ol 
seed (full details);. (4) size of seed; (5) date of plaiiiing in ii^spert 
of each field; (6) fertilizers used and quantities per morgen; (7) pr(‘~ 
ceding crops (each land) for past 3 years; ^(8) a sketcli showing [he 
geographical position of the lands and iiidicating the acreagi^ of 
seed planted. 

Members must keep a duplicate copy for their own refercumcn 

No member shall grow more than 2 varieties. If a S'(MU)!id 
variety is cultivated, the tubers of the one variety must be c-oIouhmI 
and those of the other must be white. 

Members must undertake to carry out a system of rotational 
cropping*, correct fertilization and cultivation and to apply iinudy 
control of plant diseases and pests, as recommended by the Depart- 
meiits’ inspecting officer. Furthermore, all weak and virus-in 
plants on lands to he certified, must be removed in good iinn*. ami 
certain weeds, including volunteer potato and other v;iruvs-ca.ri*y ing 
crops, must be eradicated within an area of at leasst 100 yds. Jiroutul 
such lands. In areas where volunteer potato plants cannot, be (uisily 
eradicated, a rotational cropping system covering a period of at buist 
4 years must be followed. 

Supervision of the Management. 

It is the responsibility of the executive of an association to see 
that members carry out rogueing on all lands submitted for inspee/liion, 
according to the instructions of the departmental inspecting officer, 
i.e. throughout the growing season of the crop, and the secretary of 
the association must be advised in writing within the period stipu¬ 
lated by the inspector that the required roguing has been completed. 

Only those crops will be inspected which, in the opinion of the 
Department, are sufficiently isolated from other potato fields planted 
to seed of inferior quality and also from other virus-carrying solarium 
crops or weeds. It is recommended that tall-growing row crops, 
such as^ maize, he grown as isolation breaks around lands olfered 
for certification. Where potatoes for certification are grown in a 
short cycle of rotation, the land must he thoroughly cleared of all 
volunteer potato plants. 

Where potatoes for certification are planted in large blocks, it 
IS advisable to divide the land into sections of not larger than 10 
morgen. Smaller sections are preferable. Each section may then 
be considered as a separate unit for purposes of inspection. 

Inspection. 

L Standard of Inspection for an ACertificate. 

^ Cl ops are inspected by an inspector of the Department at least 
twice m the field and at least once after lifting. The first inspeci,ion 
takes place about 6 weeks after planting or 3 weeks after emergemn 
of the plants. ' ^ 
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Tlie second inspection takes-place during the flowering stage,^ 
and at the discretion of the inspector, a third inspection is carried 
out in the field after the flowering stage and before lifting. .This 
is also the first preliminary inspection of the tubers and is com¬ 
pleted by a fourth inspection. A fifth inspection is carried out 
the associations’ secretary or his authorized deputy, i.e. when the 
seed potatoes are put into bags, and a departmental certificate for 
each bag, duly signed by the secretary of the association and the 
departiiiental inspector, is issued to the member, to be included in 
the bags. 

This fifth or final inspection by the association, must be under¬ 
taken shortly before or at the time of despatch. A re|)reseiitatiTe 
sainpie consisting of at least 10 per cent, of the consignment, must 
then be inspected to ensure that the seed is in good condition when 
despatched, 

Au> of the prescribed inspections may be carried out by a 
membm- of an association qualified to do so and approved by the 
Department, provided the clepartmeiital inspector agrees that such 
inspections be carried out in his absence by such a member. A 
detailed written report of each such inspection must be submitted 
to the departmental inspector within T days. 

In order that an association shall have at its disposal one or more 
members qualified to carry out inspections independently of the 
departiiiental inspector, should the occasion arise, the Department is 
willing to eon duct a short course at one or more of its Colleges of 
Agriculture, once in two or three years, provided a sufficient number 
of students siibseribe to the course. 

Standard of Field Inspection. 

The following are the instructions for the general standard of 
inspection of seed potatoes, and tolerances: — 

1st insp. 2nd insp. ^fd insp. 
cent, per cent, per cent. 


[а) Varietal purity . — 97 — 

(б) Minimiiiii per cent. >staiid ' 90 — — 

(c) Virus diseases—leaf roll . 5 2 — 

Virus diseases—other . 5 2 — 

(d) Bacterial wilt (Vrotpootjie) 

{Bactervmn solanaceafum) ... ■— — — 

(e) Other wilts (Fusarium; Rhizoc- 

tonia) . — 3 3 

(/) Blackleg (Erwiiiia carotavorus) 111 


(g) Late Blight {Phytophthera infestans ): Penetration to the tubers, 
or defoliation before field inspection, wdll render the potatoes 
liable for disqualification. 

(h) W'eedvS. At the fii\st and second inspections all' weeds may be 
cause for disqualification. At the third inspection they may'be 
disregarded but solanum weeds'^, except in the young stage, are 
reasons for disqualification. 

Tuber Inspection. 

A crop that has passed all three field inspections, -n^ill qualify 
for the fourth or tuber inspection and must fulfil the following 
requirements: — 

(i) The potatoes must haye been out of the ground for at least 
4 weeks, and stored under proper conditions. 

* 'l\itura R|). (stiiikbliiar, wild gooseberry, black niglitsliade. etc. 
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(ii) The seed potatoes must be in heaps in a well-liglited spot 
-whicli IS readily accessible to the inspector, and they iniist be 
properly graded into the recommended sizes. 

(iii) A representative sample constituting not less than 10 per 
cent, of the crop, must be inspected. 

(iv) The standard of tuber inspection is as follows: — 

(a) Common Scaib,—A tolerance of 5 per cent, infection, dtde;r- 
inined^by count, is allowed. All severe scab-infected tubers in list 
he removed. 

(b) Rkizoctoma. —All severe rhizoctonia-infected tubers iniist l)e 
.removed. 

(c) Internal Broum Fleck—Tiibers will not be disqualified iiii- 
less more than 12 per cent, of the total are infected and provided tlie 
infection is not severe. 

(d) Late Blight and Blackleg Rot, —Total disqualification. 

(e) Fusariurri dry rot and other rots, —All affected tubers inust be 
removed. 

(/) Tuber Moth. —All infested tubers must be reniov-ed. 

[g] Eelworm ,—Total disqualification for an A certificate. 

(h) Injury by spades, hoes, etc. —xill cnt, bruised, cracked or 
misshapen tubers must be removed. 

Tubers that have once been rejected, will not be eligible for 
re-inspection. 

Not more than two tuber inspections will be cari’ied out by {he 
departmental inspector (one early and one late), tinh^ss d cm an (1(^1 
by circumstances. Members must aim at only one tulier inspcuiilon. 

The secretary of each association or an appointed depui.y niust 
accompany the inspector on all inspections. After each inHjxjction 
the inspector must draw up a full report on the condition of each 
crop and a copy must be issued to the grower and the secretary of 
the association. 

Only new bags must be used for the sale of certified seed potatoes. 

IL Standard of Inspection for a B Certificate* 

This standard is in every respect the same as for an A certificate, 
except that greater tolerances are allowed in regard to the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Leaf roll—A maximum tolerance of T| per cent, is allowed 
at the first inspection, instead of a maximum of 5 per cent, for an 
A eertificate. For the second inspection a maximum of 2 per cent, 
is allowed for both the A and B certificates, 

:{b) Other Virus Diseases. —The same as for an A certificate. 

(4 Seed potatoes on the land infested with not m()j‘(^ 

than 5 per cent. visM eelworm, determined by count, may come inlo 
consideration for a B certificate provided the seeds conform in all 
otliei lespects to the A or B standard and all visible eelworm infes¬ 
tation is removed before the seeds are put into bags. In vsuch cases, 
Imvetei, an endorsement must be made on the certificates stating 
that ee-worm infestation was found in the field and buyers must be 
advised in writing of such eelworm infestation. Such seed potatoes 

plantings, and must be endorsed thus, 
OJx,M infested—for winter planting only.^^ 

Seed potatoes which have been certified for an A certific.ate as 
regards virus diseases, etc., but which have been found to contain 
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not more than 5 per cent, eelworm^ must be graded to B certificate 
subject to provisions mentioned above. 

Seed Sizes, 

Seed potato tubers must' be, suitably graded into tbe following 
sizes: —- 

(а) Size Ho. 1:—Small: IJ to 3 ounces. 

(б) Size No. 2:—Medium: 3 to 5 ounces. 

(c) Size No. 3:—Large: 5 to 7 ounces, 7 to 9 ounces, etc., in¬ 
creasing by 2 ounces if there is a demand. 

Except in cases wliere a member wishes to re-plant seed potatoes 
from Ms seed i,)lot for bis own use, no tubers smaller than 1-| ounces 
are certified. 

Not more than 7| per cent, of the tubers included in a group 
may be smaller or larger tlian the size prescribed for that specific 
group. 

Certificates, Seals and Stencils, 

Departmental certificates will be supplied to associations on 
application, and one certificate must be enclosed in each bag of 
certified seed potatoes. The certificate is valid only if duly signed 
by the inspector and the secretary of the association. 

Each bag of certified seed potatoes must be sealed ypith a lead 
or any other suitable seal bearing, the mark or initials of the 
association. Effect must be given to this by all associations.^ In 
addition to the label of the association, on which the association’s 
name and the words Government Certified^ Seed Fotatoes ” ap 
prominently displaj^ed, the name of the association must appear in 
bold stencil on all bags. 

Sale of Seed Potatoes. 

TTie association has a right to all crops grown by members, certi¬ 
fied by the inspector for sale as certified seed. An exemption per¬ 
mitting the private sale by individual members may be made only 
if circumstances warrant it, and after consultation with the Depart¬ 
ment. 

All seed potatoes produced by members of an association and 
duly certified by the Department, may be advertised and sold only 
by’the secretaiy of an aspciation. Only certified seed may be 
handled or sold by an association. 

No niembei* of an association may use his association’s name or 
the name of any departmental or association official in the sale of 
vnceriifnnl seed. 

N() numiher may sell seed potatoes which have been rejected for 
bucierial wilt. Such potatoes must be disposed of as table potatoes 
as vsoon as possible. 

The association’s -secretary must-keep a record of all sales and 
the numbers of certificates issued to each member in respect of seed 
potatoes. 

Associations are strongly advised, after consultations with-the 
inspector, to dip all certified seed showing signs of scab and/or 
rhizocionia in a suitable disinfectant, as soon as possible after lifting. 
Tf a, ptjisonous dip is used, buyers of such dipped seed nuist be 
warned iu writing that the tubers are unfit for human and animal 
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COB-Simiptioii* An ©iidorsBiiiGiit to tins ©fioct must 1)© iiiuci© on tli€^ 
certificate. 

Method of Inspection* 

In order to obtain a general impression at the first aiid^ second 
inspections of the condition of the crop presented for certification, 
tbe inspector will examine tlie crop as regards points for disquali¬ 
fication. A crop will be disqualified: — 

(1) If tbe plants are relatiyely small and^ stunted in growth due 

to drought, poor soil conditions, poor cultivation or any other cause. 
Such a crop is generally more susceptible to diseases and slioiild be 
disqualified. ^ ■ 

(2) If the crop is infested with weeds. At the first aiid^ second 

inspections, all kinds of weeds will give reason for clisqiialificatioH, 
but at the third inspection, as stated elsewhere, grasses (aiii be dis¬ 
regarded. The presence of solanaceous weeds (e.g. stiiikblaar, goose- 
! 3 ei‘ry, black nightshade, etc.), however, are reasons for disqualifica¬ 
tion of the crop. ^ ■ 

(3) If bacterial wilt (vrotpootjie) is detected in plants, especially 
in areas where the disease has occurred before. The inspector will 
examine the whole field. This is possible if 10 rows are exainiiied at 
a time. Mud carried from one field to another, is a probable source 
of infection, and knives, hands, gum boots, etc., should therefore be 
disinfected iii a solution of formalin when infested plants, tiibei’s 
and the soil have been handled. 

(4) If there is a heavy infestation of late blight, especially if 
signs of the disease have spread to the tubers. 

(5) If it is evident that more than 10 per cent, of the plants are 
infested wdth virus diseases. In such a case it will be unueccBsaxy 
to make counts and the crop will immediately be disqualified. 

If the crop is not disqualified on account of any of the above- 
mentioned conditions, it is inspected in greater detail in the follow- 
iiig manner: — 

^ (1) If the plants in .a portion of the field differ due to soil 
variation, different times of planting, disease or any other cause, 
each portion will be inspected separately, provided the field h 
planted to seed from one source. 

(2) The percentage of virus-infected plants is determined by 
subdividing the field into at least 2 or more sections, and selecting 
one or more representative rows of plants in each section. The 
number of virus infected plants per 100 plants in that particular 
row, is then carefully counted, and the average of the counts in ib© 
various sections calculated. 

Determination of Virus Diseases. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a plant that 
exhibits abnormal growth and leaf development is infected with 
leaf-roll or any other virus disease or not. When examining a crop 
?f .vims diseases, consideration should ■ always be given, 
to the possibility of somewhat similar symptoms which caii be caused 

(i) injury to the roots, due to cultivation; 

(ii) injury to the roots and stems below the gToiind by cut¬ 
worms or other insects, as well as damage by hail; 

(iii) rhizoctonia stem infection; 

(ly) drought, cold, wind, frost or other unfavourable climatic 
conditions; 
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(v) infertility of ^ the soil, e.g. a pronounced nitrogen shortage, 
or any other soil condition which retards the normal flow of nourish¬ 
ment from the roots to the leaves, e.g. oyer-irrigation or lack of air. 

In the case of virus infection, the whole plant, and not merely 
a portion of it, generally shows abnormal leaf development. 

Leaf-roll, which is prohahly the most serious virus disease of 
potatoes, causes the leaves to curl np and inwards like a funnel and 
to make a riistliiig sound when handled. Such infested plants are 
comparatively small and bushy and the leaves are usually yellowish 
and sometimes purple or pink at the base and on the veins. 

Other virus diseases commonly met with are: (a) ordinary 

mosaic; (6) virus Y (c) streak disease and (d) aucuha. Pos¬ 
sibly virus diseases also frequently account for wild and abnormally 
large potato plants. - . ' 

Generally speaking, all plants that show an abnormal or stunted 
development in comparison with normal plants, may he regarded as 
virus infected, provided it has been established that their condition 
is not attributable to injury or any other cause. All abnormal 
plants must be removed from the field at the earliest opportunity in 
order as far as possible to prevent the spread of virus infection. 

The Duties of Seed Potato Growers’ Associations* 

1. Persons undertaking the growing of certified seed potatoes, 
must pay special attention to the crop. Seed potatoes of a high 
standard can be grown only if all the abovementioned instructions 
are properly followed. 

2. Only through maintaining the highest standards, can an 
associiition comiiier a permanent market for its produce and be 
assured of a future. 

3. Only through the fullest co-operation and loyalty of members 
towards their association can success be attained. 

Seed Potato Sheds. 

In order to satisfy buyers and obviate storage losses as far as 
possible, members of associations will be well advised to pay serious 
attention to the erection of w’dl-equipped seed-potato sheds in which 
proper provision is made for good, indirect lighting for greening the 
seeds, as well as for adequate ventilation, so that the seeds can he 
stored for a comparatively long period. Such sheds must also ex¬ 
clude the tuber moth and even plant lice. Information on the 
building of effective sheds may be obtained from the Department. 

The Organization of Seed Growers’ Associations. 

Associations situated in various areas have organized themselves 
into groups, viz., regional federations. At presents such regional 
federations are in existence, which together have formed a central 
body, viz., the South African Seed Potato Growers’ Dnion. The aim 
of this body is to act as the mouthpiece between the whole^ organi¬ 
zation and the Department, for purposes of furthering the interests 
of all associations. 

It would be highly desirable, and associations may even be 
required to bBcome affiliated to the existing regional federation of 
their area. If no such regional federation exists as yet in an area 
served by an association, such an association may become provision¬ 
ally affiliated with the South African Seed Potato Growers’ ITnion. 
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Farming Is a Business/ 

IIL Sworn Friends of the Future. 

O. E. Burger^ Division of Economics -and Markets. 

I N the second article in this series the writer tried to indicate horn- 
farmers could become truly familiar with their booklveepiiig book. 

We know that many farmers in the Union already fully realize 
the value of figures^ bookkeeping, etc., and all that these progiHissive 
farmers have been waiting for, is an effective and practical book¬ 
keeping book. 

Consequently, the Division of Economics and Markets iriade a 
careful study of the position during 1938, with a view to compiling 
an account book w’hich would, once and for all, meet the iiuinerous 
requirements of farmers. The result of this study was the pul di- 
cation, in 1940, of an Account Book for Farmers to^ wdiich 
reference has already been made in the previous article. Since in 
compiling this book the Division sought advice from farmers, it may 
rightly be said that our farmers made a direct contribution, towuirds 
the drawing up of their account book. 

As we all know, the farming community is made up of numerous 
classes of farmers; consequently their requirments, as far as book¬ 
keeping is concerned, are extremely divergent. The problem wriili 
which the compilers were faced was how to satisfy all the fariu(M\s„ 

We feel that w^e can safely contend that the attempts at satisfying 
the bopkkeeping requirments of all classes of farmers have been 
successful, but this could be accomplished only by drawing up a 
bulky book. 

Let it therefore be emphasized immediately that it will he 
unnecessary for every farmer to complete all the available forms; 
each one 7ieed merely use those forms which cater for his own parti¬ 
cular requirements: Since the book has been based on the loose 
leaf system, the unnecessary forms may be removed. 

But no progressive person will remain satisfied with an;y rigid 
system for long; satisfaction comes only from the knowledge that 
there is scope for development and progress. ^ One of the main, 
objects of this bookkeeping system is therefore, as already indicated, 
self-education in bookkeeping. Consequently, a brief, simple and 
concise explanation was needed for the Directions (Part 1 of the 
set).^ AlFtliat the farmer has to do, if he knows nothing aboxit book¬ 
keeping, is to start with the simplest statements as indicated in tlu' 
explanatory leaflet, and systematically use more forms from year 
to year as his booklveeping requirements become more involved/ It 
was inainiy to render this possible that the loose leaf system 
w^as; adopted. 

Another problem which had to be solved, and wdiicdi is (‘losely 
bound up with the idea of self-education, wms that of summarizing. 

Unless a farmer prefers making entries or calcnlations of certain 
subsidiary aspects of his farming enterprise only, he will regard 
his bookkeeping as futile, if at the end of the year, he caB.iiot sum¬ 
marize the details which have carefully been recorded on the various 

’^The first article in this series appeared in the J’annary issue of Farming in Fouih 
Africay and the second in the April issue. 
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The Overhead Trellis* 

M. S. !e Roux, Western Province Fruit Research Station,' 

Stellenbosch. 

T‘N the , development of vine trellising the overhead . trellis is the 
-L most advanced s^^stem yet devised. ‘ Previously, conditions in 
virgdn forests were imitated and growers simply used live supports 
such as poplars, willows and other trees. (^) ' In fact, it was even 
believed that some sort of beneficial union or symbiosis exists between 
the roots of certain trees and those of the vine. 


Fig. I.—A good view of an overhead trellis on Lourensford Estate near 
Somerset West, with two rows of fish spine trellis in the foreground. 


Fig. II. —An unusual corner construction of the overhead trellis. 
XJnfortunately, the wire stays, instead of being attached to pieces of 
iron in conc.-reto blocks, run directly into the ground. This will cause 
trouble in time since the wires are bound to rust at ground level, and 
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Tile first non-live supports used were very simple iuul (‘oiisistiHl 
of a trellis with, a single horizontal wire strand. In conrs(^ ot‘ tiiiu' 
this system was improved and two, three or more strands wcu'c* usimI, 
one above the other. Subsequently, the discovery that the vine shooi> 
generally yields larger crops of cleaner and better-qualiiy g.rapes it' 
trained in a horizontal position and allowed to develop to a. 
size, led to still more complicated systems, especially in ttie (aise of 
table grapes. In this way the '' Perold the Italian fish spirn^ and 
the slanting trellis came into being. 

Eventually the overhead trellis was devivsed from the abovt‘ 
systems. Here the shoots rest quite i)iostrate and reach the inaxiivviini 
development. 

The Construction of the Overhead Trellis. 

As shown ill figures I and II the overhead trellis consists of a 
number of poles usually projecting 7 feet above ground level and 
supporting a network of wire above on which the shoots of the vines 
can rest. The details of construction sometimes vary eonsideraldy 
but the principle remains the same. 



Fig. imperishahle iron corner post 

slanting backwards and securely stayed with 
two cables consisting of four strands of No. 8 
wire intertwined. 


Corner Posts, In an overhead trellis the corner posts are bv 
tar the most important. They should be sturdy, and if possible 
practically imperishable (Figure III). Light rails are emiaently 
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suitable for tMs purpose, but thick woodea poles, treated with creo¬ 
sote to prevent early rotting, are also suitable^. 

These poles must be firmly secured to concrete blocks or even 
fixed ^objects such as trees in the vicinity. An outward slant of a 
few feet in the tops of these poles increases not only their strength 
but ^also the area of the trellis, at the same time decreasing the 
tension on the stays. The corner posts are planted three feet into 
the ground and can be strengthened further by compacting the piece 
embedded in the soil with concrete. This method is not advisable 
in the case of wooden poles since with the years these poles will tend 
to rot off at ground level. 



Fig. IV.—Plan of overhead trellis: (a) Note the irregular shape of 
the trellis plot, (b) Wiring system as between four vines showing 
detail of one method of wiring. 

Outside Straining Poles, —Betw^een the corner posts which need 
not necessarily form a perfect square or a perfect rectangle, a series 
of outside straining poles are planted in straight rows round the 
borders of the plot. (Fig. lY). These poles are planted at the 
heads of the vine rows on all four sides of the plot and are .usually 
about ten to fifteen feet apart, depending on the width of the vine 
rows and the distance between the vines in the rows. They consist 
of treated wooden poles about 4-5 inches in diameter at^ the thin 
end, or sometimes of ordinary boiler tubes, about 2^ inches in 
diameter. Unlike the corner posts these poles need not be im¬ 
perishable since in the event of rotting, they can be roplaced, whereas 
in the case of the corner posts this cannot be done without slackening 
the whole waring system. 

Like the corner posts, the outer poles can also slant backwards 
(Fig. II). The heads of all the poles on one side of the trellis, in¬ 
cluding those of the corner posts, must remain in perfect alignment, 

^ Poles of softwood such as pine, are alleged to be more durable than poles 
of hardwood such as blue-gum, since they absorb the creosote oil better. 
According to the Department or Forestry, poles treated in this manner are 
expected to last for 20-25 years. 
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The strongest position is obtained if the poles are pla,iiic‘d 
the soil at an angle of 45^. Since this slanting position nM|uir(\s 
much long'e.r poles and is therefore impractical, the comer and out¬ 
side poles are mostly planted in -sneh a manner that the IkuuLs loan 
back, say about two feet. 

Stays .—Since the overhead tr-ellis is high and vsoiuciinu^s !ias to 
carry a’ considerable weight, an enormous strain is imposed on it 
when rain falls after the crop has reached full matnriiy. It go(\s 
without saying, therefore, that firm stays are essentiaL ihnrrHv 
blocks are very suitable for this purpose. Big, heavy, rectimgular 



Side view of stay: A. Outside straining 
pole; B. Soil surface; C. Block of reinforced con¬ 
crete; D. Iron rod; 1. Several strands of No. 8 
wire intertwined. 


blocks may be used, but mucli lighter blocks of 2 ft. x 2 ft X 5 ius 
hijh cost less and are equally effective (Fig. ¥). These blocks are 
reinforced with a few strands of old wire and embedded in tbe soil 
at a depth of abont three feet or deeper in the case of sandy soil 
The success of this light stay is due to the large area of the top 
^mtace, ab the block is kept in position by a heavy column of soil. 
Like the deph, the size of the stay may vary according to {he size of 
the treliis plot. The retention capacity of the soil is a very important 
tactor and m this connection viticulturists should use> their own 
discrenon Nevertheless it is always advisable to make the stay too 
strong rather than too weak, even if it does entail higher costs. 
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Tile coiierete block may be cast direct in a bole dug* for tliis- 
purpose, or, if it is more practicable, a nninber of blocks may be 
pre-cast and then buried in the soil. A mixture of -one part cementy 
two and a half parts sand and five parts broken stone of 1 in. 
diameter will be suitable'b A piece ol old iron standard or a in. 
iron rod or other scrap metal is embedded in the concrete block in 
such a way that a hook protrudes above the ground;' it may also 
be secured with barbed 'wire. The wires of the staj^ consisting of, 
say 4 strands of_ No. 8 wire intertwined, can be attached to the 
hook without coming into contact with the ground where it generally 
corrodes later on. 

The distance between the concrete block and the pole to which 
its wire stay is attached is very important and usually varies from 
3 to 8 feet. The strength of the pole is considerably increased by 
a greater distance, but unfortunately more space will also be required 
for tbe block. When the pole slants backwards, the distance between 
the pole and the block may be smaller and in this way space can be 
saved. 



Fig. VL—A young Molinera de Gorda vine on overhead treilising as 
seen from below. Note the 2ft. by 2 ft. squares formed by the wire 
netting and the symmetrical spread of the vine. 


hisule Standards ,—Every vine is supported by a treated wooden 
pole with a diameter of 1-3 ins. at the upper end. These inside 
standards should-not be unnecessarily thick since they cohstitute a 
big item in the total treilising costs. If light supports are iised,^ it 
may be advisable in the case of large blocks to use thicker inside 
poles, say every fifth row. If the stem is trained vertically out of the 
ground, the vine itself will help to support the trellis later. 

The base of the support need not extend more than 6 ins. into 
the ground, and some growers prefer it to rest on the surfacewhere 

* One hundred of these 5-inch concrete blocks will require 25 pockets of 
cement (94 lb. per pocket), 2i cub. yds. sand and 4y cub. yds. stone which will 
amount to about £7. 10s. at the present prices. If the building sand is of a 
poor quality, one part of cement may be used to two parts of sand and four- 
parts of stone. In the latter case, the total costs will amount to about £8. 10s,. 
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rot is less liable to set in. If the soil is soft, the support should resi, 
on a flat stone or else it will sink into the soil. Another good met hod 
which is sometimes applied even in the case of the outside poles, is in 
use poles which are one or two feet longer than the actual leiigidi 
required and to attach the wire to their sides. Should ilie lower 
ends of these poles rot ofi, they can simply be planted deeper. 

The wiring system ~ When the poles are in a position and the 
concrete blocks are firmly compacted, a strong unstretcliable wire 
cable, consisting of about 6 strands of oval No. 12 by 14 or round 
No. 13 steel wdre intertwined, is strained and wuund round the oiii^er 
edge of the trellis and nailed or clamped to the heads of the outside 
poles on the outside. After this the wire network forming thci oveihcaid 
trellis is strained with similar single strands of galvanised sieel wdria 
There are two methods of doing this. The wires may be drawm 
lengthwise and crosswise to form a roof consisting of squares with 
sides of 2 ft. or less (Fig, VI). Alternatively, the wires may all be 
drawn in one direction, about 9 to 12 inches apart with wires (crossing 
at right angles at intervals to support the structure (Fig. IV, PQRSj. 
The latter system is, perhaps more practical with a view to the 
removal of the shoots after winter pruning. 

To prevent the wires from slipping, especially in cases where 
the outer cable is by no means rectangular (Fig. IV A-D), liarbed 
wire is sometimes strained together with the cables, to hold the itiner 
wires rigid. Slipping of the inner strands can furtlier be roducud, 
especially in trellises with a network of squares, by lacing the iimer 
strands, and where necessary, strengthening the points of inicn*™ 
section with binding wire. 

Note that all the strands need not be strained \vheu ihe i-rellis 
is constructed, but if preferred, wires may be added as the vine 
develops. Where the vines are planted densely it may be even 1>e 
advisable to omit a few^ wires, here and there ‘between the I'ows so 
as to allow of better penetration of the rays of the sun (Pig. TV, 
PQRS.) 

Size of Trellis Plot ,—Several morgen may be taken up by one 
unbroken overhead trellis. The only limiting factor as regarcis the 
bize,^ is the necessity for paths between the vines. A very ]aiu**e 
trellis consists of several units such as the one described above For 
purposes of construction, however, it is doubtful whether it would 

^ morgen for one unit, otherwise 
diniciiity may be experienced in straining* the wires, etc. 

Time of Trellising .—As in the case of other trellises, stays and 
posts must as far as possible be planted early in, winter to enable them 
to^ become hrmly entrenched during the rainy season. Strain the 
wires in spring when the expansion is not abnormal and the soil has 


Advantages of the Overhead Trellis. 

(1) Owing to the better development of the vines, larger crops 
are obtained per soil unit than in the case of any other system. A 
yneld of twenty tons per morgen is nofc ahnormal for am ordinarv 
table-grape variety. 

( 2 ) The quality of the grapes is excellent. The vine develops 
as well as it would in its original wild state and conseouentlv 
the growth and the yield are well balanced and defects lA unu- 
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setting,^ are miicli less common. Bruising, too, is infrequent, since 
tlie fruit and tlie leaves grow in separate liorizioiital planes. 

(3) Cultivation, supervision of labour and inspection are con¬ 
siderably facilitated by tbe absolute freedom of movement in all 
directions of man, animal or machine, which is possible under the 
overhead trellis. Moreover the rows are wide and ploughing"* can 
be carried out with ease, lengthwise as well as crosswise. Much 
manual labour such as digging of ridges is eliminated by this method. 
Human ^labour which is the most important cost item in table-grape 
production is therefore reduced or more eSectively controlled. 

(4) Under the overhead trellis livestock farming such as poultry 
farming, pig farming, etc., may he combined with tahle-grape 
production. 


Disadvantages of the Overhead Trellis. 

(1) It is impossible to fumigate such a trellis. The trellis is 
too large to be covered with a fumigation tarpaulin. In the past 
this constituted a limiting factor in the use of the overhead trellis 
since it made the control of mealy hug impossible. The position has 
been ameliorated however, by the new method of mealy-bug control, 
viz. the use of ants. 

(2) It is often alleged that the height of the overhead trellis 
makes activities such as pre-thinning, pruning, etc., very tiring. 
This is uiuloubtedly an exaggeration. Labourers soon get used to 
the new jjositioii. The work can also be facilitated by the use of 
convenient step ladders or boxes. 

(3) The yield demanded from the overhead trellis is often out of 
all proportioii to its capacity, large as it is, with the result that 
pigineiitation is not satisfactory or the crop is late. In areas or on 
soil where pigmentation is unsatisfactory, it is in any case difficult to 
cultivate a variety such as Barlinka successfully on an overhead 
trellis. 

(4) Sunlight does not always penetrate satisfactorily into the 
overhead trellis. Alithoiigh in the case of som.e varieties direct sun¬ 
light is not always indispensable to colouring, it is always desirable, 
for hygienic reasons, that the sun should penetrate sufficiently to 
give the soil a patchy appearance. 

The best way to improve infiltration of light in the overhead 
trellis is to leave sufficient space between the vines. An espacement 
of 12 ft. X 12 ft. to 15 ft. X 15 ft. should he aimed at. 

In really rich soil, good results have been obtained with a space 
of as much*as 400 square feet per'vine. The vines should also he' 
correctly pruned and sucker eel. 

(5) Some people maintain that the overhead trellis is more liable 
to damage by wind. ' Wliile it is true that owing to its keiglit, the 
overhead trellis is exposed to stronger wind, it does not seem to 
sustain more damage as a result of this than any other trellises. 
This may be due to the fact that the circulation of air is much freer 
under the overhead trellis than in the case of other trellising systems, 
so that the wind is not checked with so much force, with the result 
that the damage is minimized. At the same time, better aeration 
makes for healthier grapes, one of the reasons being that the fruit 
dries more easily after rain. 

(6) Satisfactory topping is not possible in the shoots of vines on 
an overhead trellis. Since, however, the vine ^ can develop more 
freely, its growth is better balanced and topping is not so important. 
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(7) Tile overtead trellis cannot be reconiinended iinlps rcHi- 
ditions are favourable^ since otherwise the big expendit'iirc3 involved 
will not be justified. 


ConditioES under wMcli the Overhead Trellis can be Recomimended* 

The overhead trellis is recommended only when: — 

1. The vines are sufficiently vigorous to cover the trellis. Foi* 
this to be possible the soil should be fairly deep and fertile and 
irrigation water is usually, but not invariably, required. The 
variety planted should be a fairly vigorous growTu.’ which will thrive 
as a large vine. Haiiepoot, e.g., is not alivays successful on over¬ 
head trellising. There are, however, some exceptions. 

2. Conditions are favourable for pigmentation. 


Construction Costs of the Overhead T^ellis’^ 

The costs will vary according to the size and shape of the trellis, 
the quality of the material, espacement, hardness of the soil, etc., 
The larger the plot and more especially the squarer the shape, the 
wider the spacing and the heavier the soil, the more economical the 
construction of the trellis will be. 

The specifications given below are for a square trellis comprising 
an area of 1 morgen. It is made of vertical iron corner slraiiung 
posts and chemically treated wooden outside poles obtaimnl from 
the Department of Forestry. The vines are 10 ft. X 12 ft. high, and 


Construction Costs of an Overhead Trellis Cornp7nsing One Morgeti . 

1940 {Transport Costs Excluded). 


4 coi'iier posts, light (used rails) at 5s. each. 

110 outside straining poles (creosoted wood) length, 10 ft,, 

diameter upper end 4-5 inches, at £13. 15s. per 100. 

750 supports, treated wood, length 7 ft. 6 inches diameter, upper 
end li-li in. at £1. 3s per 100..... 

Total, poles. 

ns iron stays, iron piping (used) length 5 ft., diameter. If in. at 

£2. I Os. per 100. 

50 pockets of cement (94 lb. per pocket) at 2s. per pocket.... 
6 cub. yards broken stone, diameter 1 inch at 7s, 6d. per cub. yard 

3 cub. yards building sand at' 4s. 6d. per cub yard... 

Total, stays. 

21 robs galvanized wire Ho. 12 x 14, about 1,600 yards per 100 
lb. roll at £1. 12s. per roll. 

4 rolls galvanized wire No. 8, about 460 yarc^ per 100 lb. roll 

at 9s. per roll........., 

Total, wire.... 

Nails, length 24 in...■... 

Clamps, length, | in.— ......... 

Total, .is^ails and clamps..... 

Labour, unskilled........ 

Total, unskilled LABOUR...'. ..* .* 

Tot.1L costs (transport costs excluded) , ... 


£ 

s. 

cl. 

1 

0 

0 

15 

2 

6 

8 

12 

6 

2 

19 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

13 

6 

33 

12 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0. 


£ B. d. 

24 15 0 

8.17. 6 

35 8 0 

1 5 ,6 
5 0 0 


75 6 0 


* Tiie ^vriter touH like to thank JIi-. G. van Velden of the experiment farm Itien IVm„„ 
Groot Drakeastein, for assistance -with the collection of some of the data. i ■l>‘>iinc. 
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the wire is strained in both directions at intei^^als of 2 ft. The soil 
is ordinary loaiii}" soil. The prices quoted are those prevailing in 
1940. At that stage the price of wire had already risen considerably. 
Since the cost of the wire constitutes about 47 per cent, of the total 
costs of the. trellis, it is a very important factor to consider. With 
the particulars given below, it should be possible after making a few 
enquiries about the^ prevailing prices of material, to make an esti¬ 
mate of the approximate costs of a trellis at any given time. 

LITERATURE. 

Manakesi, a. (1936).— -Notizie storicJie e sugli alheri usati sino dalV afeticMid in Italia 
come tutori per le viti, (Historical and cultural notes on the trees used in Italy as supports 
for vines). Ann. Soc. Agrar. Bologna. 1936, Vol. 64. Horticiiltural Abstracts, I.A.B., 
Dec. 1938, 1016. 


Farming is a Business :— 

[Ooiltinued from page 320. 

statements. This is, indeed, the only manner in which he can 
calculate the financial result of his year’s business. It was in this 
respect that the old commercial system of bookkeeping was so clumsy 
and uiiintelligible for the farmer and was consequently responsible 
for so many frustrated efforts. 

In the explanatory pamphlet, the following three methods 
of sumiiiariiaing are suggested and explained—each one adapted te 
the number of details which the farmer wishes to iicord: — 

(1) A method, for the majority of farmers wdio are interested 
only in the total income and expenditure of their farming concern 
as an indivisible unit. This is the obvious method for purposes of 
'income-tax returns. 

(2) A method for the compartively large number of farinep 
who take a particular interest in the capital investment in their 
farms. The financial result of the year’s business may^alsoqbe 
calculated in this manner, and moreover, the farmer has a simplified 
and valuable balance sheet at his disposal at the end of the year. 

(3) A method for the individual who takes an interest in the 
analysis of the various branches of his enterprise. Here too, pro¬ 
vision is made for the calculation of the final result for the farm as 
a wdiole. 

Til the following article it will be indicated to w^hat extent the 
farmer w^ill be rewarded :for.his sacrifice of the lime and, effort In, 
keeping liooks, i.e., if he follows the system of the Account book 
for Farme.rs.” , , .v, 
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Wool Produced in the South-Eastern 
Orange Free State, 

J. C. de Klerk, Sheep and Wool Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Glen. 

I 'N this article, wliich. is-a secj_iiel to a previous article'^^ on tli.o vaiiie 
and quality of wool produced in tlxe south-eastern Orange Fi‘ee 
State, i.e. in the districts of Springfontein, Tronipsburg, Sniitlifield, 
Betiiiilie, Edeiiburg, Dewetsdorp, Roiixville, Reddersburg, Wepener 
and Zastron, the wool yields of these districts for the luvSt two years 
are compared, with the object of determining wrliether the iaet that 
the 1945 clip was subjected to a period of severe drought wlierems the 
1944 clip experienced favourable climatic conditions, caused any 
considerable differences in the physical characters of the wool. 

Quality of Wool, 

The Trompshnrg district is taken as an example, since it is more 
or less representative of the surrounding districts. 

In the follownng table a comparison is made betw^een all fleece 
wool clipped in this district from the beginning of the shearing- 
season until the end of December for the years 1944 and 1945. 


Season 1944-45. 

Season 

1945-16. 

Niimbe^r of bales of fleece wool analysed 

: 910. 

NinnlxM' of l)a!<'s of 
ll(M*ce wcK)! iifia.ly.s(‘d : 825.| 


Bales. 

Percentage. 

.Bales. 

Fertvntage, 

1. Type— 





rVeaving wool. 

573 

63 

552 

64 

Good top. 

298 

32-7 

232 

28 

Inferior top. 

39 

4-3 

41 

8 

2. Length— 





Adength, 2f in. and longer.. 

371 

40-7 

373 

45 • 2: 

B-length, 2:|- in. and longer 

355 

39 

■ 305 

37*3 

C-length It in, and shorter.. 

184 

20-2 

147 

17*5 

3. Fineness— 





Fine wool... ..... 

568 

62-4 

506 

61*3 

Medium wool.. 

323 

35*5 

29S 

.36* 1 

Stro,ng wool.. .... 

19 

2*1 

21 

2*5 


From the above it is clear that there is hardly any difference in 
the quality of the wool for the two seasons, as regards the percentage 
of weaving wool, good top, etc. The quantity"’of inferior wool is. 
slightly bigger, and this may be ascribed to the larger percentage of 
extremely dirty back wool due to sand and dust picked up by the 
sheep on lands. In more favourable years this wool .could have been- 
wool of,a good top type. 

In the classification for finepss the difference is even smaller. 
"What little difference there is, is in favour of more medium and 
strong wool. As regards length, there was more wool of A length than 
the previous year. 


* The first part of tb© series appeared in the April 1946 issue of Farming in 
, 8mih,Afrim. 
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Condition of Wool. 

Some faiTiiers were dissatisfied witli tlie prices obtained ('liis 
when there had already been a 5 per cent, decrease on b.asi yea,r s 
prices.’ It has been pointed out that there was a small iiiiproveiiHnii 
in the length of the clips but the real setback wiivS clue to Ia,rg(‘ 
quantity of impurities such as sand and dust absorbed into i.he 
wool/ These impurities were responsible for a ^considerable 
in weight, a factor which is no less important in price lixaiiou i.ban 
length, fineness or type. 

The graph shows the scoured yields of 6,645 hales of fleece wool 
on a percentage basis for the season 1944, as well as ^tlu^ scoured 
yields of 6,860 bales of fleece wool from the same area for tlu^ Jtld'h 
season. 

In addition, the graph shows the scoured yields for the sa,nH‘ 
period of 880 bales of fleece wool from the luixed/Yrrinnig a sums, 
Excelsior, Winburg, Tlieunissen, Brandfort, Bloeinfonteiii, Inuly- 
brand, and Thaba ’Nchu. The wool from these districts is reiuark- 
ably heavy (mainly on account of sand and dust from the lands) as 
compared with that from the grassveld Karroo areas. Last year, 
e.g.* the scoured yield of back wool from the mixed farming areas 
was as low as 24 per cent. 

Decrease ia the Wool Clip. 

It is well known that the wool clip of the Union decreased con¬ 
siderably during the past few years. This decrease was especially 
noticeable in the wool received at the port of East London, e.g: 

Year. Number of 

Bales received. 

1940- 41. 213,579 

1941- 42. 207,700 

1942- 43. 198,599 

1943- 44. 185,517 

1944- 45. 175,859 

The data kindly made available by a certain broker in East 
London, made possible a tabular analysis of the returns received by 
certain clients who in the past ten years have more or less regularly 
sent-their clips to the firm. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NTOIBER OF BALES OF WOOL SENT TO A CEKTAIN 
BROKER BY CERTAIN FARMERS FOR A NUMBER OF SUCCESSIVE YEARS. 


Client. 

Bistriet. 

1935/ 

36. 

1936/ 

37. 

1937/ 

38. 

1938/ 

39. 

1939/ 

40. 

1940/ 

! 41. 

1941/ 

42. 

1942/ 

43, 

1943/ 

44. 

,1944/ 

45. 

A.!'' 

W^inbnrg. 

I 

14 

j 

i 16 

14 

14 

13 


13 

15 

9 

8 

B. 

Brandfort. 

15 

14 

13 

_ 

23 

13 

12 

10 

6 


£• 

Reddersbnrg. i 

17 

14 

14 

15 

— 


14 

12 1 

^ 5 

4 

D. 

Bewetsdorp..,.. .. 1 

43 

34 

39 

41 

38 

45 

45 

26, ■ 

23 

17 

E. 

Hobliouse..... I 

10 

11 

10 

15 

11 

9 

9 

6 

4 


F. 

Zasfcron,.......... ^ 

10 ! 

15 

10 

9 

11 ' 

■6 ^ 

6 

7 



G. 

Lady brand ' ,... ■ 


11 

10 

8 

9 

9 


• ^ 8 

6 

4 


Irom tlie analysis of tke fifty clips taken, it is clear tliat the 
decrease was most marked in the districts of Zastroa, HoWiouse 

Theumssen, Eeddersburg, Smithfield and Rouxville. 
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Red Scale on Citrus and its Control 
by Natural Factors* 

Dr* G* C* Ullyettj, Officer-in-Charge, Parasite Laboratory^ Division 

of Entomology, Pretoria* 

XI^ITilTN recent years cases liave occurred in various parts of 
Soutli' Africa in wliich natural control factors have provided' 
an efficient check to the increase of red scale in citrus orchards* In 
most of these, the scale popnlation has remained as low as that 
normally experienced in orchards which receive a regnilar and 
tliorough annual fumigation; in some, the population has been even 
more effectively reduced. Since this satisfactory state of affairs is 
found in widely-separated parts of the country with somewhat 
different climatic conditions (e.g., the Transvaal and eastern Cape 
Province), it is pertinent to enquire whether natural control can not 
be extended to cover a larger proportion of the citrus-growing areas 
of the Union. 

With this view, the writer has devoted some time to a study of 
the natural enemies of scale insects and has recently completed a 
tour of the inain citrus-growing areas, the object of which was to 
make a comparative survey of the situation throughout the country* 
Uiifortimateiy, the severe drought which has marked the 1945-46 
growing season and which has had such a disastrous efiect on the 
important citrus area of the eastern Cape Province, has rendered any 
useful comparison impossible at this stage. In spite of this, however, 
sufficient has been learnt to make it worth-while to place certain 
conclusions before growers and to point out the fundamental 
requirements for any attempt to effect a more widespread establish¬ 
ment of natural control. 

The Agents of Natural Control* 

Past experience has shown that a satisfactory control of an 
insect by its natural controlling factors is usually accomplished by 
means of a complex of such factors and not by any one factor 
operating alone. There are a few exceptions to this rule, but red 
scale is not one of them. Although the composition of this complex 
may vary according to geographical position, or the relative 
importance of the constituent factors may change from time to time 
or from place to place, it is still as a complex of factors that natural 
control will function. The degree of control attained will depend 
not only upon the individual efficiency of the constituents, but also 
upon the way in which these factors interact one with another. The 
study of this aspect is a difficult and complicated one and is best 
left to the specialist in this particular field. 

Within the framework of the complex we find a number of 
different types of conUol factor. Among these are parasites, 
jn'cdators, disease and environmental factors such as tree condition 
‘ and weather* All of these are very closely interrelated and fluc- 
iuations in the scale population are intimately bound up with 
fin ctuaii OIKS or alterations in one or more of these factors. The 
application of chemical measures of control will, of course, alter this 
arrangcnumt considerably and will tend to eliminate the good effects 
of the living members of tbe complex. Since this will break up the 
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complex^ it is easj' to see that natural and ciiernical (‘.oiitrol not. 
compatible as a general rule. 

“ Parasites and predators are among tlie most important of ilu* 
factors concerned in natural control. These are found wherever smle 
insects exist, and are together capable of exerting a very appriudahle 
degree of control. In Sonth Africa we possess a very eflicieni, eoiii- 
plex of these natural enemies which have not been given a fair 
chance to prove their worth. Six different species of para,Hitic wasps 
are known to attack and destroy red scale in citrus oi’eJiards. ill 
these^^ tw^o are very common and can give a high perc(m{,a,ge of 
parasitism. _ By themselves, however, parasit<‘s cniinoi give* 
sufficiently high control for commereial purposes. 


The predatory insects include a number of ladybird btajilcH, 
lace-wing flies, the larvae of certain midges and miles. „U, is a 
common belief that ladybird beetles and their larvae are tlie niosi. 
important of the natural enemies and “that they are cni^ablc^ of 
giving a higher control than parasites. This is probably hcH'-aiise the 
latter are inconspicnous and are therefore not as easily observed at, 
their work. It is by no means definitely established that predat.ors 
are the more important. It is rarely possible to obtain exact daia. 
relating to the number of prey destroyed by a predator. 


Although several different species of ladybirds are found in 

citrus orchards, it does not follow that they all feed upon scale 
insects. Many of them do not do so, while others are iiicindv verv 
occasional feeders. Laboratory tests do not help us very umcli hen',, 
since the beetles will feed, and often breed, on a numhor of vorv 
different artificial media in captivity, especially if ihev arc hircc'd 
to do so. ihiis, certain of the common aphid-feediiip-'Hpcc.ic's will 
thrive on small moth larvae, insects which are never ailucked in 
JNature. beetles have also been reared on hard-boiled egm, u iliet. 
which could not be called normal by the utmost strolch of ih,. 

observation in the fhdd 

that the noimal feeding habits can be ascertained. 


fKof ladybirds and lace-wings are only casual feeders on sc.iilf 

prSkTIn mealy hugs or aphids which ai 

if * e orchard. The value of such species in the control < 
scale is therefore problematical in the extreme and is prohahlv aiwin 
eiy small. Thus, while the common black Exocliomm heethbs of'lc 
abundant, its effect_on the scale population is generally negli-.ihio 
sav of of their numbers and their gross feeding habits wo ca 

^ the predators, as of parasites, that they could not hv Ihcni 
W satisfactory, commercial contrd of scale ifis , 

fiV^ a population of parasites and predaloi 

of natural enemies) within the orebard that ^u'\ 

*» pi- Xs 

on I* » rT'-l 

Mgh humidity and 
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factor. Weatlier may have a direct effect on scale populations' 
tliroiigli tile incidence of favourable or unfavourable temperatures for 
development, tbroiigb drought or through unduly heavy rainfalL 
These aspects have been described elsewhere and it is not possible to 
go more fully into them here. In certain cases, hovrever, they will 
have direct bearing upon the success which is attained by the 
parasites and predators. It is easy to see that if weather is detri¬ 
mental to the natural enemies while allowing the scale to continue 
breeding, the former will ].)e unable to keep the latter in check. 

Among other eiiviroiimental factors, the question of tree con¬ 
dition is important. There is no doubt that scale insects, and 
particularly red scale, prefer healthy, young and vigorous trees. 
Neglected orchards, where the trees have received no proper attention 
for a considerable period and have consequently lost condition, are 
almost iiivariably i‘emarkal:)ly free from scale. On the other hand, 
orchards which, are well kept, are more liable to very heavy infes¬ 
tations. Variations in tree condition may be produced by a number 
of factors, among whicb are the available plant food, water and 
ciiltiirai treatment. It is necessary to bear all this in mind in order 
to avoid confusing the unsuitability of the tree for the scale with the 
control by natural enemies. 

Neglected orchards, however cannot be regarded as normal ones 
and will not be considered here. We are concerned with commercial 
groves in wliicli the recognized cultural practices are carried out. 
In such groves the trees will be in a condition which will favour 
increase of the scale and, under present conditions, will be subjected 
to fiiiiiigation regularly in order to prevent heavy outbreaks of the 
insect. U'nder these circumstances, parasites and predators will 
suffer very lieavily by being killed off along with the scale. The 
complex can. no longer function as a whole and -we cannot expect to 
find that natural control will become established in such orchards 
unless a radical change i made in the nianagenient. How^ is this to 
be brought about? 

Coiiditiotis Necessary for Natural Control. 

The presence, in sufidciently large iiuinhers, of both parasites 
and predators is the first essential. Although they may he found 
in most orchards, they are usually prevented from breeding up 
sufliciently to reach the desired abundance. The conditions necessary 
to enable them to ' do this are suitable climatic conditions and a 
reasonably large scale population on which to breed. In most, if 
not all, of our 'citruvs-growing areas, the climate is favourable to the 
natural -eneinxes. It ’ is therefore the second of these eonclitioiis 
which is unfavourable and this is caused by the practice of regular 
and thorough fumigation or spraying of the trees. Not only does 
this treatment destroy large numbers of the parasites and predators 
themselves, hut it also reduces the scale population to such‘ a low 
level that no breeding up of any large population of natural enemies 
is possible. Hence there are comparatively few of these in a norma! 
commercial grove. 

The' situation is aggravated by the practice of summer fumi¬ 
gation. During the warmer months, parasites and predators are 
active and are reproducing, whereas during the winter their activity 
is either considerably reduced or practically ceases. Summer 
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fumigation, therefore, is calculated to do the greatest amouul. i>l 

liarm to' these useful insects. 

Since the parasites and predators of scale insects are aliDosi 
iiiTariably present in citrus orchards, albeit m sinaii luimbers, tile 
main essentials for their enconragement and the e'veiitual esUl.ilisIn 
nient of natural control are a sufficiently ■ large scale popuiation 
start with and a cessation of artificial^ control of the scale, t 
means that the grower who wishes to enjoy the advantages ot natural 
control must actually encourage a certain degree of scale iiifesiaiKm 
over a period sufficient to enable the parasites and prediitoi s ^ to 
establish populations which are capable of dealing with the situation 
at a later date. 

This does not mean that a heavy infestation is necessary in the 
orchard. Indeed, this would be undesirable for several reasons. We 
do not desire to prolong the time required for this population to be 
controlled by natural enemies; nor is it desired to kill the trees. 
The tj^’pe of infestation that would meet the case might be described 
as a medium one, i.e. one that is well below the danger point as 
regards the tree itself. 

It must be emphasized that before natural control can bcHioine 
established, there must be a minor outbreak of scale. This, of 
course, involves a certain loss of exportable fruit during the period 
of establishment and here lies the major problem which must be 
faced by the grower. It is noteworthy that, in the few cases where 
we can definitely say that natural control has become established, 
this has happened either by design or by accident. In each case, the 
orchard in question has been left unfumigated for a period of at 
least two years, irrespective of the existing scale population. In 
each case, no further fumigation has been necessary since. Some 
of these orchards have remained under natural control for from 
four to six years, and the results have been equal to those obtaintMl 
by regular annual fumigation. 


Suggestions for Consideration. 

Before discussing the solution of the practical difficulties 
involved, it is as well to draw attention to two impoidant points 
regarding natural control as it affects citrus orchards. In the first 
place, aithough^ natural enemies are known to occur in nearly all 
orchards in this country, there ■ is no guarantee that they will 
eventually control scale, even though the necessary steps are. taken, 
to ■ encourage them. As has been mentioned above, fluctuations in 
the populations of both scale and fits natural enemies are often 
influenced by othei" environmental factors, and these may operate to 
Hmit the degre.'e of control exerted by parasites and predators, 
batisfactory natural control may therefore never be attained. This 
is .seldom likely to happen, but should nevertheless he borne in mind. 
Secondly, natural control may not always give the same high degree 
of control every year,, although it^'has become well■ established. 
Agiiin, other factors may cause a diminution in control in ceriaii! 
years, but this will be temporary -and the control will almost 
invanahly become re-established in the following year. As an 
example, drought may be the direct cause of mortality in the scale 
popmlatioii, os it has been during the present summer. Tlu,s will 
reduce the scale population at the critical time when parasites and 
predaiors me breeding up, and so will deprive them of a suitable 
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■quantity of food, ilie result will be a inucli reduced population' of 
natural enemies wliicli will not be able to cope with, any sudden 
iiicrease m the scale population. There will therefore be an outbreak 
of scale^ until parasites and predators are again in a position to 
control it. 

Ill establishing natural control^ the major problem, to be faced 
,is oiie_ oiyfinaiice. ^ The loss of a large proportion of the exportable 
fruit during the first two years must be proxided for in each case. 
Ihis does not present any very great difficulty for the larger estates. 
In their case, ^individual orchards can be turned over to natural 
•control as required and the whole process is a gradual one extending 
over a period of years until the whole estate is dealt with. More¬ 
over, reserve fund can be put aside for the purpose, this sum being 
looked upon as capital expenditure. The results obtained from the 
permanent control extending over future years will represent a 
substantial profit on this investment, since the costs of fumigation 
are high, and these will now disappear. 

It is the small grower, who depends upon his grove for a 
substantial part of his annual income, who will be unable to afford 
this loss. Furthermore, the size of his' grove often precludes any 
gradual change-over ^such as that mentioned above. In this case 
some financial provision needs to be made in order to tide him over 
the iiocessary period. This could best be done by the co-operative 
societu'S who, if they wish to help their members in this problem, 
should devote any spare profits to a special fund for the purpose. 

Without any further detailed research on the subject, we know 
that natural control can become effective in citrus orchards in this 
country if it is oiK*e established. We also .know that there are times 
when this control •will tend to break down temporarily and sup¬ 
plementary measures become necessary in order to safeguard the 
health of ilre trees. The establishment and maintenance of natural 
control iii citrus orchards is not the simple problem that is provided 
by the present methods of control. It requires the guidance of a 
competent entomologist who is versed in the intricacies of biological 
control and should not be undertaken lightly. 


Sale of Blowfly Spray. 

As from 1 June 1946 Blowfly Spray will be available in one (1) 
gallon and five (5) gallon drums at 6s. and 23s. respectively. These 
prices include the drums, which jbecome the property of the buyer 
of the spray and will not be accepted for refilling. Possessors 
of 25 to 45 gallon drums may forward these, railage paid, to the 
Director .of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria North 
station, to be refilled. The name and address of the sender must he 
painted clearly on the drums. No unmarked drums will be received. 
The price of Blowfly Spray in such owners’ drums is 3s. 6d. per 
gallon. 
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Enzymes in Foods* 

F* J* H* le Riche, Western Province Fruit Research Station, 

Stellenbosch. 

F oods are either dead or ^ alive. Fruit and vegetables,^ i’oi* 
exaniple, are stored in a living statewhereas meat is inva.riably 
stored as dead material. Both these groups oi food ^are subjcnd. i(^ 
decay which is caused either by micro-organisms,^ which^ cnine froiu 
contamination, or by enzymes, wFich exist in living tissue. Tlie 
number of micro-organisms can be greatly reduced by keepiiig 
environmental conditions clean, but enzymes have to be treai(‘d iti 
special ways. 

Ensymes are special proteins built up by the plant lor (he 
purpose of accelerating the chemical reactions that must go on if 
the tissue is to live. After the death of the tissue many sii(‘h suIn¬ 
stances continiie to function, and they cause the disintegraiion 
known as autolysis wdien enzymes only are present, and as (ha*,ay 
when both enzymes and micro-organisms are present. 

These protein substances are of considerable importance in the 
preparation and preservation of fruit and vegetable products. They 
are mainly responsible for the destruction of vitamin C in fr(‘sb!y 
expressed fruit and vegetable juices, shredded or pulped materia!., 
and during ordinary storage owdng to the presence of asmidiascy an 
enzyme that catalyzes oxidation of ascorbic acid During siin-drying\ 
fruits darken owdng to the action of oxidizing enzymes. Ovcu'ript^ oi' 
crushed fruits lose much of their jellying power because of poc.loly¬ 
tic enz 3 ^mes. Yeast fermentation is, of course, a clnssic oxarn|)le of 
a set of reactions involving enzyme action. Enzymes may cause', 
iindesireable changes in flavour and odour in frozen-pat*k fmiils ujul 
vegetables. Pectin-splitting enzymes are utilized in the (‘Inritb'aiion 
of fruit juices. 

Ill the home preparation of fruits and vegetables, high |)er(*eii- 
tages of valuable nutrients are lost on account of the" action of 
enzyme systems. The nutritive value of these products consequently 
decreases and in periods of severe shortages, when all foodvS must 
be conserved, peojjie may suffer from deficiencies due to the incorrect 
handling ^ of fruits and vegetables prior to cooking or fresh 
consumption. 

Preventing Effects of Enzyme Reactions. 

The most important precaution against the destructive ei'iheis 
of certain enzymes in living material is the elimination of exces¬ 
sive cell rupture; this includes bruising, cutting, sbredding and 
mincing. When fruits and vegetables are subjected hD these 
practices, large amounts of the enzymes are liberated with the cell 
sap, which are then responsible for the rapid destruction of ascorbic 
acid. .Experiments have proved- that in the shredding of fresh 
cabbage, up to 50 per cent, of its ascorbic acid is destroyed within 
a period of 15 minutes. Should the temperature and hyclrogen-ioiv 
conditions be favourable for the reactions of the enzymes/ the 
destruction may be still greater. This also applies to the m.ajority 
of other vegetables. , . * . ’ 

The general practice in homes of preparing fruit and ve«‘etab]e 
salads by fine cutting, shredding or mincing of the fresh, material 
and then allowing this to stand for long periods prior to eating, is 
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to be condeiiined and not encouraged at all. If these foods must 
be cut into very siiiall pieces, this should be clone immediately 
before eating*, and the foods kept in a cold, .slightly acid medium. 
The application of vinegar ^ or lemon juice to fruit and vegetable 
salads greatly assists in retaining the ascorbic acid, by slowing down 
tlie enzymic reactions. 

The practice of shredding or slicing vegetables, e.g, beans, 
potatoes arid^ carrots, the night before cooking them, lends itself to 
severe criticism, as minerals are leached out and enzymes destroy 
a large percentage of the nutritive elements of these vegetables. 

The reeoiniiiended procedure, which will result in a higher- 
retention of_ ascorbic ^acid in the home preparation of fruits and 
vegetables, is to avoid the nnnecessary liberation of •enzymes at 
favourable temperatures and in high hydrogen-ion concentrations 
and to carry out the home preparation processes in a minimum of time. 
Enzyines should be inactivated as soon as possible. This is success¬ 
fully done by immersing-the vegetable in boiling w^ater for at least 
5 iniiiutes. Blanching can also he done in live steam. If possible, 
cabbage should be cooked by putting small ciuantities of whole leaves 
into boiling water. The enzymes will immediately be inactivated and 
larger percentages of ascorbic acid retained. Yegetables may be 
cut or ininced, as desired, with a minimum amount of loss, after 
having been blanched. 

During periods wdien protective foods are scarce, or in areas 
where fruit and vegetables are not produced in large quantities, it 
is essential that the nutritive elements be retained and that the 
destruction caused by certain enzymes be eliminated as far as 
possible. 

In tlie industrial preservation of fruits and vegetables, the 
inactivation of respiratory and other enzyines of fruits and 
vegetables by scalding or blanching is now" Tvell established as an 
esseliitial ])ra(Iice. The heating, how^ever, often causes profound 
modifications in texture, may cause the formation of undesirable 
cooked flavours, and may bring about the loss of desirable elements 
such as soluble salts and vitamins. For the above reasons, consider¬ 
able attention has been paid to the development of blanching 
procedures wFich are adequate for the necessary destruction of the 
enzymes, but which will result in a minimum "of the undesirable 
changes. 

In the factory processing of foods, the most desirable and 
effective measures of enzyme inactivation are employed, and it may 
safely be stated that canned vegetables very often contain more 
nutritive elements than so-called fresh vegetables as prepared in 
many liom.es. 

In the dehydration, canning and freezing of fruits and vege¬ 
tables, the inactivation of the oxidizing enzyme systems is the most 
important operation in order to maintain quality and palatability. 
In freezing and dehydration, satisfactory products have been obtained 
by blanching vegetables for 3 to 6 minutes at 90-*100®C. Such 
products retain their good quality for long periods. 

Nature of Enzymes. 

In order to discuss the action of enzymes, it is necessary to 
know more about these substances. 

An enzyme may be defined as a heat-labile catalyst, elaborated 
by living cells, yet capable of acting independently of the life 
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processes of the cell. As an example^ invertase may be taken , li, ih 
an enzyme secreted by living* yeast cells. ^ It can be isoiaitMl iroia. 
yeast by suitable means and will still retain ^its power of caiaiyziwg 
the inversioiij i.e. hydrolysis of cane sugar into laevulose and dccv™ 
trose. Enzymes are rendered, inactive by heat, and iiiveriase is 
inactivated ay heating to 80^0. In this respect it and other enzymes 
diiier from simple chemical catalysts such as platinum biackj uuuiga’" 
nese dioxide, etc., which are not destroyed by heating at or below 
lOO^C. 

Theoretically, enz^^mes merely catalyze on existing reactituis; 
but actually there is proof that they also initiate reactions. An 
example of the latter fact is that in a pure cane-sugar soliitioii 
there is no detectable change to invert sugar, but if invertase is 
added, the inversion is initiated and proceeds rapidly. 

A very important characteristic of enzymes is that they are 
specific in their action. Inorganic catalysts are usually capable 
of catalyzing a number of very different reactions. On the other 
hand, enzymes are usually limited to the fcatalysis of a single 
reaction, or group of similar reactions. For example, invertase 
can bring about the hydrolysis of sucrose, but cannot similarly 
affect lactose or maltose, although these other two sugars have the 
same empirical formula as cane sugar, C^ 2 l^ 220 ii? 
disaccharides. In similar ways, emulsin, tyrosinase, laccase, 
ascorbinase, etc., are specific in their action. 

Although each enzyme is generally supposed to be a definite 
chemical substance, enzymes are classified according to the 
nature of the substrate, or according to the character of the trans¬ 
formation induced by the enzyme. 

Some of the better known groups of enzymes, which are con¬ 
venient for purpose df comparison and discussion, are given below : — 

(1) Hydrolytic enzymes .—These include sugar-inverting enzymes, 
e.g. invertase, maltase and lactase; pectolic enzymes, e.g. pectast 
and pectinase;^ protein-splitting enzymes, e.g, pepsin, trypsin, 
papain, bromelin, etc.; as well as lipases, diastases, tannases, 
urease, etc. 

(2) Oxidizing enzymes .—They are the most important in fruits 
and vegetables and the following systems are of importance, vi», 
peroxidases, dehydrogenases and oxidases. 

(3) Other groups of enzymes, which are also of importance, 
may be classified under the reductases, catalase, zymase, mutases 
and the clotting enzymes, which include rennin (the inilk-clotting 
enzyme), and thrombase (tbe blood-clotting enzyme). 

Enzymes are complex systems and are greatly influenced by 
heat, hydrogen-ion concentration (pH) and radiation. The velocity 
of the enzyme action is greatly affected by temperature. Experi¬ 
mentally it has been proved that, within certain temperature limits, 
the velocity is increased by rise in temperature until an optimum 
temperature, causes a decrease in the velocity until the inactivation 
„temperature, at whi.cb the enzyme is rapidly destroyed,, is attained. 
The^ optimum temperature is effected by the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration, the ratio of substrate to enzyme,"and numerous other factors- 
For most enzymes the optimum temperature lies between 40^ and 
50<^C. An increase of lO'^C causes the reaction velocity to increase 
2 to 3 times. Beyond the optimum temperature, tlie rate of 
inactivation of enzymes by heat rapidly decreases. This temperature, 
however, depends upon the pH value of the medium, upon whether the 
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eiizyiiie is in soluiioii or dry, and upon tlie lengtli of tlie lieating* 
period. In a soliiiioii at the optimal pH value of the enzyme and 
in the [ihscUKui oi^ substrate, the inactivation temperature for most 
eiizynies, lieatcul for 5 minutes, lies between 75^ and 85*^0. 

Sliort wave-lengths of light, particularly those of the ultra¬ 
violet range, exert a destructive effect on some enzymes. Ultra¬ 
sonic radiation rapidly destroys the peroxidase of fruits. X-rays 
.appear to be less destructive than ultra-violet rays on enzymes. 

There a.ro ^alriolls explanations of and theories on, the manner 
ill whicli. eiizyines bring about transformations. These theories 
cannot be discussed in this paper, but they agree, .however, on the 
assumption that an intermediate compound of substrate and enzyme 
is formed, os is true for other catalysts. 

.Enzymes play a very important role in all the different aspects 
of food processing and preservation. They are responsible for the 
destruction of vitamins, of which vitamin C is the most important, 
and also for colour changes, breakdown of pectolic substances and 
general deterioration of the quality and palatability of preserved 
foods. 

Summary. 

Itegarding the importance of rapid enzyme destruction in fresh 
fruit and vegetables, it may be stated that, in the usual methods of 
preparing tliese foods in homes and institutions, up to 60 per cent, of 
the ascorbic acid is lost, while quality and palatability may he 
subject to a 20 per cent, deteiuoration. Tliese losses are due 
largely to excessive cell rupture, favourable temperatures for 
eiizyniic action and to low acidities of the substrate mediums. These 
conditions should be made as unfavourable as possible so that no 
imdesiralde reactions can take place. Vegetables which are rich 
sources of destructive enzymes are, cabbage, cauliflower, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, spiiUK.di, lettuce, potatoes, beans, carrots and peas. All 
other vegetables are also rich in such enzymes and should be handled 
with similar care and rapidity. 

In the cultivation of the abovementioned vegetables,^ it thus 
l>econies evident that only the most suitable varieties with liigdi 
antiscorbutic values and low enzyme actions should be grown. Ex¬ 
tensive w^ork on the suitability of different vegetable varieties for 
processing and fresh consumption has been conducted, and the results 
will be published in the near future. 

It is axiomatic that vitamin concentrates and synthetic vitainins 
should not be used when natural food sources are available in 
adequate amounts. However desirable in theory it, may he to adhere 
to this precept, practical considerations may demand deviation from 
it. The incorrect handling and preparation of many foods contri¬ 
butes to the unnecessary destruction of nutritive elements and the 
need for'synthetic'.products. 
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Dryland Wheat* 

X* Lapbsclier, College of Agriculture, Potchefstroom* 

S IXCE last summer yielded poor crops, many farmers are now 
pinning their hopes on a better winter-cereal ^ crop and have, 
no doubt, made large-scale preparations for the cultivation of wlieai 
on dryland. This method of cultivation can be successfully applied 
over a large portion of the sninmer-rainfall area, provided _ that 
spring rains are not too late. In the western Transvaal and the 
western Orange Free State, however, this entails too great a risk. 

The sowing of dryland wheat ^is, of course, contingent on 
adequate autumn rains and early rains the following spring when 
the wheat reaches the tiowering stage. 

During the winter months, May to July, and even as late as 
Angust, transpiration and water absorbtion is negligible in wheat. 
Fanners wdll therefore have to rely on the autumn rains for purposes 
of ploughing and ciilti\mtmg the soil so that a reserve supply of 
water can be absorbed into the soil for maintaining the wheai, 
until the spring rains set in. The sowing season and the following 
spring are critical times for dryland wheat. For this reason' it is 
better to sow the wheat in moist soil with sufficient reserve moislurt* 
to maintain the plants until late spring than to sow it in dry vsoil 
in the hope that late rains will fall in time for germination. 

Moisture in Spring. 

Dryland wheat which has been established in auiumii and tided 
over the winter by judicious management, is liable to dry out 
as soon as the warm spring w’eather sets in and the growing plants 
require more moisture. This is the period when a moisture reserve 
in the soil is so vitally necessary. A dry spring involves a niucli 
greater risk and one which is more difficult" to coinl)a,t than 
unfavourable conditions during the sowing season. The water 
requirements of the plants increase in warm weather and conse- 
quently, if the plants reach the flowering stage before the spring 
rains set in, there is little hope of a successful wheat crop. 


Management. 

Farmers should aim at establishing their wheat crop well before 
the winter but they should see that the crop is^ not too luxuriant 
or leafy, since this will exhaust the moisture reserves and lower 
the crop’s resistance to spring drought. If the crop is well esta¬ 
blished and shows signs of a strong vegetative development before 
winter, light grazing is advisable. 

The plants should he strong but not leafy. Similarly, the 
crop should be grazed lightly after any warm period during winter 
likely to stimulate leai development. This will prevent the crop 
from developing too luxuriantly. This type of grazing, designed/ as 
it IS, to arrest deyeiopment, is of special importance wuth the advent 
ot spring since it prevents the plants from sprouting before the 
chjmces for ram are fairly favourable. The fact must not be lost 
siglit 01 that grazing may have a very detrimental effect on the 
plants and cause a considerable decrease in the yield if applied 
after the wheat has reached the piping stage. The chief aim of 
this system should therefore be to delay the piping and the 
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fluweririj^' stages as far as tire particular wheat Yariety and the 
prevailing* weather conditions permit. The value of the grazing 
ohiaiticd wheat sown in^ autumn will offset some, if not all 

the tXKshs (Hi tailed by cultiYation, seed, etc. Since there is always 
jt ccu'iaj’ii degnie of risk attached to the cultivation of dryland w^heat 
as a ccrtnil iii the suirimer-rainfall area, the provision of winter 
grazing shoiild be the chief aim, and the possibility of a cereal crop 
should he a scnniiujary consi(ieration, depending on conditions in 
spring. A diy spring will minimize the chances for a cereal crop. 
It go(‘s wiihoui. saying, therefore, that nnder such conditions any 
ava,ii.ai)l(‘ wlic'ai wijl be more valuable as stock feed. Wheat w4ich 
reacduvs the lloweriiig stage during a period of drought, should be 
used for grazing. 


Varieties and Areas, 

S(die(‘pers is the most important variety sown as dryland wheat 
in aiituniii (Mar(di-April). It thrives well in the dryland wheat area 
of the (h‘a.ng(‘ Tree State, the eastern Transvaal and the north¬ 
eastern (.hq)e Province. Scheepers may be regarded to-day as one of 
the world's fiinrsl drought-resistant varieties and its main advantage 
lies ill ili(‘ fa(!i that early high temperatures do not increase its 
rate of development to any appreciable extent. Where many other 
varieties sprout and form ears at the first sign of warm weather, 
Scheepeu's .maintains a steady rate of growth and this variety 
literally seems to wait for the summer rains before sprouting. 
But even iJiis variety does not remain hardy indefinitely. If the 
spring rains arc^ lo(< late, it too, will die. For this reason Scheepers 
may someiiines sown even later if winter rains happen to fall, 
although and faster-growing varieties would be the obvious 

f*hui<.*e, for iln‘ s<‘(‘ret ’of success with dryland wlieat lies in the 
resistanc-e of a variidy to drought and heat in spring. 

In Uie sonduu-n Orange Free State there seems to^ be a revival 
of tb(} old ]{(m 1 \’ici(uda variety under the name ()f Victory. This 
variety lias the same defects as Scheepers and is, if anything, even 
more susc.eptible to blight, but it does not sprout as well as the latter 
under similar (‘onditions. Its main advantage lies in the fact that, 
because of its long growing period, so much of the spring is spent 
in the vegetative stage. 

In those areas, where the winter is particularly severe, Red 
hlgyptian oilers a good alternative. In fact, early %mneties have 
little scope under dryland farming, except after winter rains. 
Spring Ihudy (in the Free State) and Gluretty (in the north-eastern 
(.lape)^ appear to be popular choices, although farther north 
fjalkasarwali will probably do better. This variety yields good 
!(‘Siilt8 on the Springbok iHats, although actually autumn cropping 
is the practice there. Its main drawback is that it might be killed 
by frost in the florescent stage. 

TJiider dryland conditions the seed should be sown more sparsely 
than tinder irrigation, namely, 60 to 80 lb. of seed per morgen, 
either by means of a wheat drill or by hand and worked in by means 
of a disc harrow. 

Stinking smut in wheat can effectively he controlled by means 
of such fungicides as Ceresan, Arasan, Agrosan. An application 
of superphosphate at the rate of 200 to 300 Ih. per morgen or of 
an equal quantity of mixture E (4-12-0), is recommended. Such 
fertilizer may be sown either by means of a drill or may he broadcast 
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before ploiigiiiiig'. Soils wliich iia.ve been fertilii^ed ior siMiiiiitM 
cereals need not be treated again. 

Wheat after Maize. 

Tlie practice of sowing" wheat immediately after maizt^ or r/rr 
^oersa has in the past presented many difficnlties in those cas(‘s wberr 
land is limited. 

The practice which has gained favour during the war^ years^, 
namely that of planting maize in wide rows so as to allow oi! inier- 
row cultiyation with a disc harrow, seems tO' offer a pa.riial^ solid ion 
to the problem, in that it enables the farmer to work his wilder 
cereals into the soil between the wide maize rows, when cairrying' 
out his final cultivation operations. This practice is, howiwm-, by 
no means simple, involving, as it does, a high degree of niia'lianiza- 
tion and is indeed based on a tractor disc harrow unit. Th(‘ growing 
winter cereal presents no problem in the harvesting of niaizig bid 
maize stalks form an obstrnctioii when the wheat is cut. This 
problem can be solved hy allowing the lands to be grazed during (‘arlv 
winter. Maize stalks grazed in conjunction with green pastni'age 
constitute a good and palatable supplementary feed. Aiu:)t.l!iC3i‘ solu¬ 
tion appears to be to cut and remove the maize planis {irior io iJie 
harvesting, hut on 'account of the vscarcity of labour, largi^-scalc 
operations in this respect seem to he impracticable. It seems r.hcuu 
however, that wide maize rows and sufficient agTiciiltunii impleimmts 
hold the key to a better soil utilization and a healtliier rotational 
cropping system involving both maize and wheat. 

Farmers, who wush to obtain the necessary wheat seed, should 
approach their local co-operative society or some other agent of 
the Wheat Control Board or communicate direct wd.th ilu^ laficu* 
body, P.O. Box 908, Pretoria. 


Popular Bulletins. 


(1) Calf ReariBg—Bulletin No. 224. Price 3d. Obtainable from tin* 
Elditor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 

The Export of Fresh Grapes from the Union of South Africa durin* 
1930-39—Bulletin No. 225. Price 6d. Obtainable fr^ 
the Chief, Division of Horticulture, Pretoria. 

41 . ^ee se a s a Food—Bulletin No. 229. Price 3d. Obtainable from 

the Editor, Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Pretoria. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Will persons who place orders for vaccines please note that:—- 

(a) No refiind of the purchase price or credit will be made 
if purchasers return the vaccine to the Department. 

(b) Such returned vaccine will always be destroyed. 

A.sk foT Price List of Lahoratory Products and note the correct 
nddresses. - , 
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I The Farm Home. | 

1 , (A Sccdoii devoted mainly to the intereste of Farm Women.) I 

___ _ _ 

Making Woollen Blankets. 

Miss. S. Snymaii, Home Economics Officer, Pretoria. 

A LL too frequently skins with long wool are not utilized when 
beautifully warm, light blankets could be made from them. 

Sliorii wool may also be used but since it tends to become 
knotted, and the knots are difficult to comb out, shorn wool should 
be handled with great care. Take a sheepskin with wool about 

2 in, long or longer and, using a sharp knife or hlade, cut it into 
1-iiich strips, working from the inside. Soak these strips oTernight 
ill w^ater to which ammonia has been added. Use 1 tablespoon 
ammonia to 1 gallon water. This soaking process facilitates washing 
since all the loose sand is removed in this way. 

Washing Process. 

Now make a soap solution by dissolving J lb. shredded soap in 
every quart of water. Add sufficient of this solution to a basin or 
bath of liikewarm water to obtain a good lather. Add ammonia 
again to remove all the grease from the wool. A disinfectant may 
also be added to impart a clean smell to the w^ool. Thoroughly wash 
the wool in this solution. If the wool is very dirty, a second washing 
will be necessary. Rinse in lukewarm water three times or more. 



Wring out as much of the water as possible and hang the wool up 
to dry. Shake the wool every now and then while drying to loosen. 

if shorn wool is used, it should not be rubbed much but. merely 
pressed up and dow-n and 'then spread out on a gauze frame .to dry. 

As soon as the wool is dry, it is cut off next to the skin, fluffed 
and all burrs and 'steekgras removed. The .wool is now ready for 
combirig.. 

Combing Process* 

Tfold one wool comb, teeth upwards, in the left hand (Fig. 1). 
Place a small quantity of wool on the comb. Using the right hand 
take unoilun* wool comb and, holding it teeth downwards, comb the 
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•wool by lightly drawing this comb over the comb in ih(‘ left luiiic!. 
Place more wool on the comb and comb it ont. lvi*.ep on adding 
wool until the lower comb is full. Remove the wt:k) 1 !)y combing in 
the opposite direction. ^ . . 

Coarse and coloured wool is less compact than merino wool and 
produces a lighter blanket. 



Fig. n. 


Requirements for Blankets and Standard Measurements, 

Children's Blanket: (45 in. x 28 in.) 

2| yds. material (downproof material is most suitable), 
li yds. muslin. 

50-53 pieces of combed wool. 

3|- to 4 yds. string or cord (| in. in diaxueter). 

Smalll Children's Blanket: (35 in. x 22 in.) 
yds. material. 

■| 3 'd. muslin. 

22 to 24 pieces of combed wool. 

3|- yds. string or cord (J in. in diameter). 

Single Bed Blanket : (3 ft. Bin. x 6 ft.) 

8 yds. material. 

8 yds. cord. 

4 yds. muslin. 

(± 3 lb.). A double bed blanket 
<0 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. 2 m.) sboud not weigh more than 5 lb. 



Fig. m. 


Making the Woollen ■ Blanket. 

v.1. ^ size of the blanket. Fold in 

the ends about i m. and tack. Next, lay the pieces of combed 
wool edge to edge in rows along the width of the blanket and stitch 
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tiiem to tli-e muslin, using herring-bone stitch, taking care not to 
piill the thread tight (Fig. 2). Cover the whole surface on the one 
side of the muslin in this 'way. Now turn the work and sew a layer 
of wool to other side in the same w^ay, but this time the pieces 
of wool are placed along the length of "the blanket. 

If you have no downproof material, proceed as follows: Take a 
piece of ^ muslin twice the length of the blanket and stitch the wool 
lengthwise tortile one half of the muslin and crosswise to the other 
half. Now fold it in half so that the two layers of wool form 
the centre, with a lining of muslin on the outside. 

The cover of ^ the blanket is made as follows. Cut strips of 
material on the bias or on the straight, about | in. wide and. join 
them until you have a strip long enough to go round the blanket. 
Fold the strip and tack it over the string or cord, (Fig. 3). Tack 
the strip firmly round the cord without pulling or creasing it. Now 
tack the covered cord to the right side of one side of the cover in 
such a maimer that the rough edge of the cord cover corresponds 
with the rough edge of the blanket cover. (Fig. 4). 

To obtain neat square comers trim the cord cover at the corners. 
Tack the secoD.d part of the blanket cover on which the pattern 



Fig, IV. 


(where the blanket is to be stitched through) has been traced, to 
the first. The two right sides are now on the inside with the cord 
between the two sides. Stitch against the cord, leaving an opening 
of 18 in. on the one side. At this opening the cord is stitched to 
one side of the cover only. 

If your machine has a special cord foot, the work will be 
considerably facilitated. 

Remove all the tacking-threads and place the muslin ^ with the 
wool on the finished cover. Tack the sides of the muslin to the 
seams of the cover, but see that the stitches do not show" on the out¬ 
side. Now turn the cover so that the muslin with the wool is inside 
and neatly sew up the opening. 

Tack through all the layers of the blanket, lengthwise and 
crosswise so that the material will not move when the pattern is 
stitched. Choose a pattern in which the stitching is never more 
than, 5 in. apart. 

Baby blankets can be stitched by hand. Make 4 or 5 holes in 
the blanket lor air, A frill may be sown in instead of a cord. 
Proceed in the same way as for the cord. 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in South Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains porHil-.ir ;is 
as well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both, the fanner 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on. crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements ahoulcl be 
noted :— 

Suhscription. —^Witliiii the XJnion, South West Africa,, Becliuan aland Protectorate, 
Southern Phodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambi(iue, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. fid.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

Avplicntions, with suhscriptions, to he sent to the Government Printer, Bosnian Street, 
Fretoria. 

Advertisements.—The, Tariff for Classified Advertisetnents is: 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5s. per advertisement (prepaid). Reiieats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions: 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only is not 
sufficient, and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will 
not be accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the Bubject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. Tho charge, how¬ 
ever, will be iOs. per inch, single column, per in.sertion, without reduction 
for repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the Government Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send all advertisements direct, to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletins. —Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public' demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc., is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agricultrire, 
Pretoria. 

Scientific Fublications. —From time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
•Other scientific publications issued are: ‘'The Onderstepoort Journal ”, "Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa" Bothalia ”, " Entomological Memoirs ” and the 
"Annua! Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute”. Information m regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Press Service.—The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use.. This information is supplied to all newspapers and 
other journals throughout the country. 

: \ Farmer^s Fadio ■ Service.—hi addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment to members of the faiming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national broadcasting service for 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation, 

Inquiries.—All general inquiries in regard to the above should be addressed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture. Pretoria. 

■ ■ D.;':, J’,'':SEYMORE, 'Editor; 
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Price Review for March 1946.* 

Fruit,—Ilie iiiarkets were reasonably supplied with fruit, and 
prices ronuiined lirm. Tlie supply of deciduous fruit, except for 
apples, gTadually declined. Larger quantities of citrus fruit reacbed 
tlie inarkets towards the middle of the month, and the demand w^as 
keen. Consigniiients of tropical fruit increased considerably. 
Bananas were still scarce and dear. On the Cape Town market the 
prices of bananas increased from 54s. 3d. per crate in February to 
69s. 7'd. per crate in March; on the Johannesburg market from, 12s. 
to 17s. 3d.; and on the Pretoria market from 13s. 8d. to 28s. 6d. 

Toniaiocfi .—The supply of tomatoes declined on all markets, and 
pricTS iiuu'oascul somewhat. On the Johannesburg market the prices 
of ordinary tomaio(\s imo:eased from Is. 7d. per tray in February to 
3s. 8d. per tray in Man'll; on the Cape Town market from Is. lid. to 
2s. 6d.; and on the Durban market from Is. 3cl. to Is. 6d. 

VegetaMes.—JjM'geT supplies of yegtables reached the markets 
and the prices of beans, peas, cabbages and pumpkins declined 
slightly. Carrots, howeyer, showed an increase in prices. On the 
Johannesburg market the prices of carrots increased from 7s. 3d. per 
bag in February to 8s. lOd. per bag in March; on the Cape Town 
market from 7s'. lid. to 8s. Id.; and on the Durban market from 
14s. Id. to 23s. lOd. 

* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Potatoes.—Tlie supplies throuftliout were fair. 1 1 h' 
burg market was well supplied with potatoes from Llic 
Fewer potatoes from the Transvaal reached tlie I ori 
market, and supplies were not always sufficient. 


11! ».•; 11 r i < L 


Onions ,—Fair supplies readied tlie ’markets, luul^ priees 
remained firm". Tlie Joliaunesburg m.arket was well supplird, wiili 
^ood quality Cape Onions. 


Sweet Potatoes. —^Larg*er quantities of sweet ])oialdH;s^ rt-adied 
tlie markets, and sales were very satisfactory, Prlvos, iucreastMl 
somewliat. 

Fodde 7 \—Lucerne and lia.y were scarce and dear. d’lH* Juluyiw 
nesbur^ niar.ket was well supplied with sweet griiss bill, the (|naii1;y' 
was poor. 


Eggs and Poultry ,—Egg consignments decreased during the 
moil til, and poultry coiisigiinients were generally vsniall. .New 
increased maximum wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the (*on-> 
trolled areas were anuouced on 29 March 1941) (see ai'iit'hi elsewhere 
in this issue). 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and 
Animal Products. 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) i*emain.ed iiiicvliaiige'l 
during March, xiz. at 171. The most important eliaitges wbii^l! 
occurred in the xarious groups are the following:-. 

(а) Hay (i.e. lucerne and teff) increased froiri 151 in l^hdiriiary 
to 160 in March as a result of a slight increase in the inarki't |)rice 
of lucerne. 

(б) Other Field Crops (i.e. potatoes, sweet puiatoes, onions and 
dry beans) decreased from 308 in February to 283 in Marcdi ns a 
result of decreases in the market prices of potatoes, onions and dry 
beans. For new maximum control prices of potatoes, see urticdV 
elsewhere in this issue. 

{c) Slaughter Stock (i.e. cattle, sheep and pigs) decreased trom 
175 in February to 171 in March as a result of the furt.her seasonal 
decrease in the prices of slaughter stock. 

(d) Poultry and Poultry Products (i.e, fowls, turkeys and eggs) 
increased from 256 in February to 277 in March as a result of ""the 
increase in the price of eggs. For new maximum control prices of 
eggs, see article elsewhere in this issue. 


Slaughterings of Cattle at Abattoirs. 

The table below gives the total number of bnlls, oxen, cows and 
calves slanglitered annually at tbe 38 most important abattoirs of 
tte Union. 

This information was obtained from tlie montlily bulletin of 
the Office of Census and Statistics, and tbe figures represent betwt'cu 
70 and 80 per cent, of the total slaughterings of calUe at (he Uniop 
abattoirs. 
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HlaMgliie.ring of cattle at 38 most important Ahattoirs of the Union. 



Bulls. • 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Total. 


Ko. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

mas,.. 

7,942 

387,339 

78,053 

53,989 

527,323 

inaa... 

(»,:4i7 

397,087 

73,114 

57 , 21 :^ 

534,331 

I!M0. .. 

6,3G9 

444,378 

80,015 

60,142 

590,904 

\m. .. 

7.322 

501,264 

10 : 1,202 

71,365 

683,153 

19 ie. .. 

S,19I 

528,540 . 

123,077 

77,939 ... 

; 737,747 

mnn.. 

9,999 

489,255 

141,884 

78,727 

1 719,862 

1!M4. .. 

5,850 

410,805 

102,920 

81,919 

1 601,500 

liUTy... 

0,234 

461,364 

127,116 

87,003 

681,717 

,1938-.39 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

to 1944 
1.93S--39 

82 

105 

136 

147 

1 

113 

to 1945 

87 

118 

168 

j 156 

128 


ilie above table it appears that the total miinber of cattle 
slaii^hfoi'CHl was approximately 200,000 more in 1942 than in the two 
pre-wai* years. Subsequently it again decreased somewhat, especially 
as a result of the continuous drought conditions since 1942. 

Tlie increase in the slaughterings of the different classes of 
slaughter cattle is of special importance. It appears as if there was 
a pnjportioiiately greater increase in the number of cows slaughtered 
diiri/ng tlie wa.r. In 1945 68 per cent, more cows were slaughtered 
than in 1938 and 1939 as against 56 per cent, more calves, and 18 per 
cent. mn!‘c^ uxmi, wliile the slaughterings of bulls decreased. 

Tlu' ])(U'c(uiiagc of cows as against the total number of cattle 
slaughi<u‘(Kl iluis nlsp increased, namely, from about 15 per cent, for 
tlie ])r<>war years to almost 19 per cent, in 1945. 

I'his increase in the slaughterings of cows ma 3 ^ appear alarming 
as it might create the impression that the country is engaged in the 
killing off of breeding cattle. 

On the other hand it must he pointed out that according to 
agriciiltura,! census statistics the number of breeding cattle increased 
proportionately more than other cattle, namelj’, as follows: — 


Number of Cattle otvned by Europeans (in Rural Areas only). 



1937. 

1943. 

Percentage of 
1937 to 1943. 


. No. 

No. 

0 / 

/o 

IJiuIor I ven.r. 

1,023,581 

1,313,930 

128 

Cows and heilxn's, I year and over. 

2,760,537 

3,465,007 

126 ^ 

Bulls and oxen, 1 year and over 

2,344,469 

1 

2,646,321 j 

113 


It therefore appears quite natural that an increasing number of 
old and inferior cows should reach the ahattoirs. Provided that no 
large-scale slaughtering of suitable breeding cattle took place (and 
apparently it did not), the larger slaughterings of cows during 
rcMvmt years ca,n only have been advantageous to the cattle herds of 
the country, since more of the inferior and poor quality cows were 
disposed of in this manner. 
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Farming in South Africa 




Prices of Slaughter Stock for the 
1946-47 Season. 

The prices of slaugliter stock in operation at tlie end ol the 
season were published in the July 1945 issue ol '' (hu)ps and 
Markets The ahovenientioned prices have, Imwever, hin^u I’l'duced 
in all controlled areas by Is. per 100 lb., as iToni 15 Ajiril 1910 io 
21 April 1946, by a further Is, per 100 lb. as from 22 April 1910 fo 
28 April 1946, and by yet another 6d. per lOOlb. as Iroin 29 April 
1946 to 16 June 1946! 

In regard to pig carcases, the price of one class only, viz. 
Roughs has been increased to 6d. per lb. as from Ihe 15 April 
1946, the prices of all other classes and grades roniaining same. 
An additional grade for pig carcases has, however, laam jvddcaj, viz. 
Undergrade and the price fixed therefor is Sid. per ib. as from 
15 April 1946. 

The new basic prices of slaughter stock in all controlhal areas 
for the 1946-47 season come into operation on 17 June 1946. The 
new basic producers’ prices of slaughter stock are given in the 
following table, namely, per 100 lb. for cattle and per lb. warm 
dressed weight for calves ,pigs, lambs, sheep and goats. 



Cape Town. 

Durban and 
Pieter- 
naritzburg. 

Pretoria. 

Wiiwaiei's- 

rarid. 

East L(isH,h)n, 

Port Eliza¬ 
beth and 
KiTulK'thy. 


s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

(1. 

B. 

<i 

Calves per Ih.— 










Grade I. 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

s 

0 

s 

0 

H 

Grade II. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

fl 

Pigs per lb.— 










Suckers, super... 

1 ■ 

3-1 

1 

3:1: 

1 


I 

3'i 

! 

b 

Porkers, grade I. 

0 

Hi 

0 

111 

0 

Hi 

0 

111 

0 

111 

Porkers, grade II 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

u 

i<^ 

Baconers, grade I 

I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Baconers, gradeII 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

Sausage pigs. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

Barders. 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

n 

0 

7|- 

0 

7f 

Boughs... 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6' 

0 

6 

Undergrade pigs. 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

34 

,0 

34 

0 

34 

Cattle per 100 !b.—- 









Super... 

68 

0 

64 

0 

67 

0 

€7 

0 

64 

0 

Prime____ 

59 

0 

55 

0 

58 

0 

68 

50 

0 

55 

0 

. Grade I.'. 

51 

0 

47 

0 

50 

0 

0 

47 

0 

Grad© H. 

44 

0 

40 

0 

43 

0 

43 

0 

40 

0 

..Grade HI...■ 

37 

0 

33 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

33 

0 

Grade B"....... 

Lambs per !b.— 

23 

0 

19 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

19 

0 

Super... 

1 

0|- 

1 

Of 

1 

Of 

1 

0} - 

0 

H| 

Prime,.. 

Grade 1.____ 

0 

0 

10| 

10 

0 

0 

Ilf 

11 

0 

0 

Ilf 

lOf 

0 

0 

111 • 
104 

0 

0 

lOf 

10 

.Sheep per 








Super_...... 

Prime..... 

Grade I.... 

Grade II. 

Goats per 1b.— 

0 

0 

i ^ 

i 0 

10-1 

9-1 

-6i . 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

11-i 
lOf 
:94 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

9i 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10|- 

n 

9 

.' 1 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

loj : 
9i 

84 

64 

Grade I.. 

0 

74 

'-M- 

s 

0 

74 

0 

74 ' 

0 

74 

■ Grade II.. 

0 

65 

0 

64 

0 

6' 

t) 

6" 

0 

51 
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Crops and Markets. 


Ill add ijj'oii to tlie a,bove prices, tbe producer also receives tlie 
proc.ecds derived fl'o.iii tlve sale^of offal, bides aud skins. Tlie producer 
pa<js all cliarges ixdutiiig to railage, slaugliter fees, oouiiiiissio'ii,s, etc, 

Suisoiud nicrcdHcs in the Prices of Slaughter StocJc. —Tlie above- 
jiK^iitioiied j>]'odnce3's’ prices of slaugliter stock will be increased by 
the following uuounts during the periods as specified: — 


Per 100 lb. 
dressed weight. 


17 Juno 19'10 lo 20 June 1046, by. 0 0 

24 J'line 1040 tio 00 Juno '1046 by. 1 () 

1 July 1010 ) to 7 July 1040 by. 1 13 

8 July 104-0 to 14 July 1046 by. ■ 2 0 

lo.Iuly 1010 ) to 2 i July ] 046 by. 2 6 

22 July 101-6 to 28 July ]046 by. 3 0 

20 July 1010 to 4 . Aiu^ust ,1040 by. 3 6 

0 An,u;u8t 1010 to II August 1946 by. 4 0 

12 August 10-1.0 to 18 August 1040 by. 4 6 

10 Aiigust 1010 to 25 August 1946 by. 5 0 

26 August 1040 to 1 September 1946 by. 6 0 

2 Se]>t(unber iOlG to 8 September 1940 by. 7 0 

9 S( 4 ')temb(‘r 1946 to 15 September 1946 by. S 0 

16 Septmubcu; 1,046 to 22 September 1946 by. 9 0 

23 Sepbunbt'r 1046 to 29 September 1946. 10 0 

30 Sc})tmui)ei' 1.046 to 6 October 1946 by. 11 0 

7 October 1.0-10 to 13 October 1946 bv..d .. .. 12 0 

14 Octobc'r 1046 to 20 October 1946 by. 13 0 

21 October lOlO to 27 October 1946 by. 14 0 

28 October 1046 until further notice by... 15 0 


.1,11 tlie Cape Ikiwn area the basic prices of slaughter stock as 
given above w'ill, iiotwitlistaudiiig these increases, be fuitlier 
ii)cj'c‘as{‘(l by Is. per 100 lb. dressed iveight as fro.ni 30 December 
'19-10 io aS^'Miircli' 1947, 

In idle Diirlian and Pietermaritzburg areas the basic prices of 
slaught(‘r siock as givT‘.n above wdll also, notwithstaiidiiig these 
incrcuises, Ik^ fiirllun' increased by 3s. per 100 lb. dressed weight as 
'.fi’om 1 July IfMO io 1 December 1946. 

The prices of slaughter stock wull thus he increased hy 6d.^ per 
100 lb. per weelv as from 17 flime 1946 tot 25 August 194G, and from 
26 August ]94() by Is. per ^Yeek until further notice. 

For further particulars see Government Gazette Eirdmordinary 
,No. 3629 of 5 April 1946. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during March 1946. 

R<iinfalL~Xn\\\QVdl rains fell over practically tlie entire UniQu 
and condi'iious in (lie country as a whole were considerahly alleviated 
CondiUon of Stock .—Pastures as well as the condition of stock 
improved considerably as a result of the general rains. _ Lumpy sldn 
disease occurred in widespread areas, and also liorsesickness v.^hich 
caused some losses. • 

fjro/u .—The maize crop benefited greatly by the rains. Early 
froat.s will, however, cause severe damage to the crop which in 
general will l)e below the average. The summer crops will be below 
normal as a .result of the late rains. Wheat prospects appear 
piromising*. 
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Faemiin'g in South Africa 


Mdij 


Maximum Prices of Potatoes. 

The niaxiinum prices of potatoes in tlie controlled areas, as iixeil oii 
21 September 1945 (see November 1945 issue of “ Crops and 
Markets ”) liave been decreased from 15' March IDKi, namely, ns 

follows: — 

By direct sale from producer to retailer the maxiimim price's arc 

31s,, 30s,, 263. 6d. and 22s. per bag (150 lb.) fretvoiunul I si- 
grade sized, 1st grade unsized, 2nd and 3rd griule, res])eriively. 
(Tirrespondiag previous prices were ols. 6d., 33s., 30s. and 21s. pi^r 
bag, respectively. ■ . 

Wlieii sales are affected by auction or otlunn\di<yl)y aii aiiid.ioneer, 
market agent, broker or other agent on behalf of a prodinnr, the 
inaximiiin nrices for the corresponding grades have Ix'coi lixca! al 
31s. 9d., 30s. 9d., 27s. 3d. and 22s. 9d. per bag, resperiividy, 
iiicliidiiig coiTiinissioii. - Railage inay, however, l)e addtal in ilio 
prices. When sales are executed on behalf of a prodnceiyliy a niarlud, 
niaster, the prices for the corresponding grades are 33s. Od., 3r2s. (id, 
29s. and 24s. 3d. per bag, respectively, including railagcv 

commission, transport and other market charges. 

The iiiaxiiiiuni wholesale prices have been fixed at 34s. 9d„ 
34s., 30s, 2d. and 25s. 4d. per bag, respectively. 

Cknisniners’ prices have been fixed at 3d, ]:)er 3 lb., 3d. per 3 
lb., 8d. per 3 lb., and 7d. per 3 lb., respectively, including delivery 
to coiisiimer for c|iiaiitities less than 150 lb. at a time. 

Outside the controlled areas the niaxininin consiiniern pri(;es 
have been fixed at 8cl. per 3 lb. 

(See Governmeiit Gazette Estdraordinar}} of 15 Ma^rcli "1946b 


Maximum Prices of Eggs. 

The maxiiiinm wholesale and retail prices of eggs in the controlled 
areas, as fixed^ on. 1^ March 1946, have been further increased 4x0111 
29 March 1946 Jiy 'Td. per dozen for each grade, except grade III 
mixed. The prices are now as follows: — 



Maximum Pbice, tee Dozen. 


Wholesale. 

Retail. 

Grade I—~ 

s. d. 

B. d. 

Extra larce.. 

% 10 

4 2 

Large... 

3 S 

4 0 

ilediimi... .. 

3 6. 

3 10 

Small........... . 

Grade II— 

a 4 

3 8 

, Large....... ... . 

■ 3 f) 

3 10 

Hedium. 

3 4 

■ 3 S 

Small.. ........... .. ■ . 

Grade. HI— 

3 2 

3 6 

Mixed... 

2 5 

2 T) 


(See (jorernment irazette Eximordinary of-29 March 194(i.) 
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Chops and Markets 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 
(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


SIASON 
(1 July to 
^ 30 June). 

1 

Summer | 
cereals. ^ 

(a) 1 

Winter 

cereals. 

1 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral 

products. 

Dairy 

products. 

Slaughter 

stock. 

Poultry ; 

and ^ 
poultry 
products. 

Com- 

blned 

index. 

1 


(b) \ 

(c) 1 

(d) 

' (/) 

(/) i 


' a) ^ 



Weights. 

1938- 49. 

1939- 40. 

1940- 41, 

1941- 42, 

1942- 43, 

1943- 44. 

1944- 45. 
1945— 


19 

92 

86 

109 

121 

160 

169 

184 


13 

107 

107 

113 

134 

149 

172 

183 


2 

96 

77 

106 

143 

144 
137 
160 


3 

89 

95 

156 

203 

159 

212 

280 


34 

79 

115 

102 

102 

122 

122 

122 


6 

102 

105 

lOS 

131 

147 

154 

177 


17 

106 

106 

110 

134 

167 

1,S2 

172 


6 

92 

89 


104 

145 

173 

204 


187 


100 

93 

103 

108 

123 

146 

157 

163 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October........ 

November. 

December. 

1946 

January. 

February. 

March. 


184 

184 

184 

184 

199 

199 

199 

199 

199 

199 

199 

199 


199 

199 

199 


183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 

183 


390 

190 

190 

190 

190 


177 

250 

171 

235 

182 

245 

173 

246 

173 

287 

190 

320 

191 

315 

191 

333 

187 

1 372 

189 

‘ 383 

194 

379 

194 

341 

191 

349 

158 

308 

160 

283 


122 

159 

122 , 

180 

122 

180 

122 

180 

122 

184 

123 

184 

US 

210 

118 

210 

118 

210 

118 

210 

118 

204 

117 

204 

118 

204 

118 

186 

US 

186 


173 

171 

171 

169 
163 

170 
175 
179 


183 

1S7 

187 

1S3 


206 

225 

237 

263 

272 

262 

210 

ISO 

165 

165 

173 

202 


163 

164 

165 

166 
170 
172 
170 

169 

170 

171 

172 
172 


179 

175 

171 


2S3 

256 


174 

171' 

171 


(«) Maize and kafflrcom. 
(&) Wheat, oats and rye. 
(ff) Lucerne ana tot hay. 


(<f) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and aMns. 


(/) Butterfat, cheese-milk and 
condensing milk. 

(g) Cattle, sheep and pigs, 

(h) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Onions (120 lb.). 

Sweet Potatoes. 

(120 lb.). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 


Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Gape. 

Johan- 

biirg. 

Durban. 

Gape 

Town. 


1 


i 










Ta! 

ie. 





1938-39. 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

S 

5 

.3 

1939-40.;. 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

5 ■ 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41. 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42. 

10 

6 

13 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43....... 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

• 8 

1 

8 

5 

1943-44. 

16 

2 

18 

9 

15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1944-45.. 

14 

7 

18 

7 

14 

8 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

1 

.1.6' 

3 

1945— 



















January. 

12 

9 

13 

1 

9 

11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

13 

5 ' 

IS 

2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February. 

13 

5 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

4 

12 

■2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

.10 

S 

March... 

13 

10 

15 

2 

11 

4 

14 

9 

IS 

9 

17 

0 

12 

6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April... 

17 

8 

17 

5 

14 

6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

.8 

9 

11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May.... 

10 

4 

17 

11 

12 

0 

18 

0 

19 

11 

20 

10 

10 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June..____ 

20 

3 

17 

11 

14 

4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 

4 

8 

'2 

9 

4 

July............ 

16 

7 

18 

7 

15 

5 . 

16 

8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 

4 

3 

s 

12 

4 

August. 

18 

7 

IS 

4 

15 

7 

18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

S 

9 

12 

1 

September. 

16 

1 

17 

7 

16 

1 

19 

11 

19 

3 

20 

5 

15 

0 

12 

11 

14 

2 

October... 

10 

8 

14 

6 

12 

11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

! 15 

10 

19 

0 

1 15 

6 

[ 17 

0 

November. 

12 

3 

9 

3 

13 

0 



14 

3 

13 

10 

19 

11 

! 19 

1 

1 21 

3 

December. 

14 

8 , 

■ 15 

3 

15 

6 

17 

10 

16 

11 

■ 15 

7 . 

17 

1 

1 14 

C 

17 

7 

1946— 



















January.___ 

12 

0 

12 

1 . 

0 

7 

— 


11 

7 

1 .13 

0 

17 

1 

15 

6 ' 

i 17 

3 

February . 

,12 

3 

13 

8 b" 

11 

1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

i 9 

11 

17 

.3 ■! 

10' 

3 

i 17 

2 

March . 

11 

4 

12 

4 

9 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

1 13. 

I., 


18 

5 

14 

8 

14 

8 ' 
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Faiimin-g in Sogth Africa 


May 1946 


Average Prices ol Lucernes Teff^ Kaffircom and Dry Beans. 


Season 

AND 

Month (6). 

Luceens (per I( 

Johannesburg (a). 

)0 Ib.). 

Gape 

Town 

1st 

grade. 

Teff 
Johan¬ 
nesburg 
{a) 100 m. 

Kaffircorn in 
bags (200 ».). 

Dry Beans (2(30 lb.) 
bags. 

F.o.r. producers’ 
stations. 

Joliaonesbiirg (a). 

Cape. 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Kl. 

K2, 

S|:)eck.1ed 

Sugar. 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid^ 

ney. 


3 . 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

a. d. 

1938-39. 

3 10 

3 1 

4 

0 

2 

7 

13 

1 

12 9 

25 

0 

16 9 

24 2 

1939-40. 

3 

0 

2 5 

3 

4 

2 

(> 

S 

8 

9 4 

21 

11 

13 11 

21 2 

1940-41. 

4 

2 

3 5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

15 

6 

17 0 

30 

0 

10 8 

27 11 

1941-42. 

5 

7 

5 2 

5 

S 

4 

7 

18 10 

19 0 

32 10 

19 vS 

28 3 

1942-43. 

5 

5 

6 0 

7 

4 

5 

5 

24 10 

24 10 

34 

0 

25 8 

24 2 

1943-44. 

5 

4 

5 6 

7 

3 

4 

5 

.21 

0 

21 7 

40 

6 

29 11 

32 1 

1944-45. 

6 

4 

5 4 

7 

2 

4 

9 

18 

8 

18 8 

88 

7 

39 6 

70 6 

1945— 















January. 

7 

3 

5 7 

7 

3 

4 

1 

23 

1 

23 1 

ns 

8 

45 11 

98 2 

February. 

7 

0 

0 9 

7 

6 

__ 


22 

0 

22 0 

122 

3 

45 3 

95 3 

March. 

7 

2 

5 10 

7 

3 

5 

5 

22 

0 

22 0 

107 

9 

42 11 

89 3 

April. 

6 10 

— 

7 

8 

5 

2 

22 

0 

22 0 

109 11 

53 4 

104 8 

May.. 

6 

9 

5 7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

20 

6 

20 6 

111 

1 

61 7 

97 1 

June. 

7 

6 

6 9 

7 

9 

5 

8 

20 

6 

20 6 

102 

2 

67 11 

95 2 

July...... 

7 

6 

1 — 

7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 6 

105 

8 

67 1 

80 10 

August. 

7 

6 

— 

7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 6 

93 

7 

66 3 

80 7 

September..... 

7 

4 

— 

7 

9 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 6 

87 

0 

67 2 

74 8 

October.. 

7 

5 

7 6 

7 

0 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 6 

91 

2 

70 8 

68 3 

November. 

7 

6 

6 9 

7 

3 

6 

0 

20 

6 

20 6 

106 

3 

68 7 

79 1 

December.. 

7 

6 

— 

7 

3 

— 


20 

6 

20 6 

104 

3 

61 7 

69 6 

194:6— ■ 















January.. 

7 

6 

— 

8 

1 

6 

9 

20 

6 

20 6 

103 

4 

68 6 

75 4 

February.. 

6 

0 

6 10 

8 

1 

5 

9 

20 

6 

20 6 

90 

8 

69 3 

69 4 

March. 

6 

2 

5 3 

7 

4 : 

5 

4 

20 

e 

20 6 

80 

S 

61 11 

63 7 


{a) Municipal Market. 

( 6 ) Seaaonai year for kaffircorn, Dry Beans, 1 April-31 March; Lucerne and taif, 1 July-30 

1 June-Sl May. June. 




Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets. 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 June.) 

Green Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Green Peas (Pocket 20 lb.). 

Carrots (Bag), (a). 

.Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

1938-39......A 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 , 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

8 ' 

2 

6 

6 

1 

1940-41....... 

1 

11 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

0 

4 

11 

13 

4 

1941-42.. 

2 

7 

3 

10 

2 

6 

3 

11 

3 

3 

3 

4 

■ 8 

5 

8 

11 

17 

2 

1942-43,....., 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

10 

3 

9 

5 

1 

8 

9 

13 

2 

1943-44....... 

3 

8 

4 

11 

3 

0 

4 

11 

4 

10 

4 

11 

9 

11 

11 

9 

1 

20 

2 

1944-45....... 

a 

7 

5 

1 

. 4 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

5 

5 

8 

3 

11 

19 

10 

1945— 
















January.__ 

1 

10 

0 

11 

2 

4 

■ 4 

3 

1 

9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

3 

1 . 

10 

2 

February..,'... 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

5 

6 

9 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 

11 

3 

19 

1 

March.., 

2 

3 

4 

11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 

0 

6 

7 

9 

5 

6 

25 

4 

April...... 

1 

11 

2 

8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 

9 

19 

6 

May.,.... 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 

11 

3 

1 

9 

5 

8 

7 

21 

13 

0 

June.......... 

■. 4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

0 

4 

9 

7 

9 

3 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

July. 

9 

10 

7 

10 

5 10 

8 

2 

11 

7 

8 

8 

10 

1 

16 

4 

20 

11 

August. 

7 

4 

6 

.4 

6 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 

11 

12 

11 

September. 

3 

1 

5 

■9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2' 

4 

7 

6 

12 

8 

16 

8 

October. 

3 

8 

5 

4 

4 

9 

4' 

4 

3 

6 

7 

7 

9 

0 

9 

10 

20 

11 

4 

November. 

1 

6 

3 

4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

8 

8 

16 

December. 

1946— 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

8 

12 

1 

. _ 


12 

5 

10 

9 

7 10 

13 

10 

January. 

3 

.' 4 

1 

11 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 

11 

14 

7 

9 

' 8 ' ' 

6 

2 

16 

0 

February. 

1 

11 


- ,. 

. 2 

3 

6 

■ 5 

_ 


6 

4 

7 

3 

7 

11 

'■ 14 

1 .' 

Slarch... 


10 

1 

1 

2 . 

5 

6 

1 

— 


3 

4 

8 

10 . 

8 

V 

23 

10 ; 


average are approximately as follo'fvsJohannesburg, 130 Tb.; Cape 


G.P.-S.8~-1946-7--200- 356 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farmsng in Sootli Africaj tKe montlily journal of the Department, contains popular as 
as well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, useful to both the farmer 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section supplies information on crop 
prospects, market prices and exports of agricultural produce. 

The following particulars in regard to subscriptions and advertisements should be 
noted :— 

Subscription ,—Within the Union, South West Africa, Becliuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern Ehodesia, Swaziland, Basutoland, Mocambique, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British Territories in Africa, 5s. (otherwise 7s. fid.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

Applications^ with subscriptions, to he sent to the Government Printer, Bosman Street, 
Pretoria. 

Advertisements.—The Tariff for Classified Advertisements is : 2d. (two pence) a word 
with a minimum of 5s. per advertisement (prepaid), Eepeats, not entailing any change 
in the wording, will be published at half the cost of the original. 

Conditions: 

(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific headings, and only one 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser. A nom-de-plume or box number only m not 
sufficient, and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisementa will 
not be accepted. 

(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the subject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot bo 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, how¬ 
ever, will be 10s. per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction 
for repeats. 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the Government Printer. Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

Send , all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for details 
as to tariff for advertisements. 

Popular Bulietins.—Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc,, is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, 
Pretoria, 


^ Scientific Puhlications.-~PTom time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are; “ The Onderstepoort Journal“ Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa/b “ Bothalia ”, “ Entomological Memoirs “ and the 
‘ Annual Beporta of the Low Temperature Research Institute Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria, 

^ Press Serrice.—The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a'bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is -supplied to all newspapers and 
other aouxnals throughout the country. 


Fumcr's Radio Serrice.—In addition-to the printed information supplied by the Beparte 
ment to members of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national. broadcasting service for 
larmers. Ipforaation m regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation. 


rnqMriM.—All general mauiries in regard to the above shonld be addressed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture. Pretoria. 


D. J. SETMOEE. Editor. 
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Editorial: 


Food Production and Artificial 
Fertilizers. 

After an imprecedeiitedy destructive war, tlie world is- to-day 
threatened with famine. The production and distribution of food 
remain the main topics of national and international deliberations 
and negotations. Even a country like South Africa, which up to 
a few years ago was burdened with surpluses and subsidized export, 
to-day hardly knows how it is going to manage until the next crop. 
In this connection we think of wheat and maize, the basic crops for 
the feeding of man and beast. 

The authorities have therefore been compelled to impose certain 
restrictions on the consumer, to ensure that what remains of our 
supplies, together with possible additions from imports, will provide 
for the country’s needs until the following harvest. On the other 
hand, it is of the utmost importance that our crops should be as large 
and stable as possible, jand here it is only the farmer who, as primary 
producer, can and must make the necessary provision. 

To-day, in contrast with the past, the farmer also has a sense of 
security in the knowledge that this demand for food is not merely a 
temporary phase. Trade and industry are making rapid strides 
ahead and it is hardly likely that the needs of South Africa will be 
met for at least another few years. Even if this were to happen, 
any surplus would be no more than a drop in the ocean of world 
requirements. 

In comparison with other parts of the world, South Africa has 
not been endowed with very fertile soil, and that which has already 
been cultivated has unfortunately deteriorated rather than improved. 
According to statistics, the average grain yield per morgen in South 
Africa is the lowest in the world. This can partly be ascribed to the 
extensive nature of our farming. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that there is still much scope for large-scale improvements. Proof of 
such possibilities are to be found not only at the numerous experiment 
stations of the Department, but fortunately also on the farms of many 
progressive farmers. . 

The maintenance or improvement of the fertility of the produc¬ 
tion capacity of the soil is dependent on the natural powers of 
recovery of the soil when under cultivation and on the extent to 
which natural manure and/or artificial fertilizers are used. Manure 
or fertilizers were unknown to primitive agriculture; good soil, such, 
as that along the Nile River, retains a remarkable production capa¬ 
city, but less fertile soil soon deteriorates with resultant progressive 
overcropping. The greater part of the ten per cent, of South Africa’s 
arable soil is sooner or later reduced to a relatively low^ level of 
production, but by the Judicious use of manure and artificial 
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fertilizers, as well as tlie application'of more;up-to-date agriciiltiiral 
metliods, inucli oaii be done towards increasing prod'iie.tio'ii. 

Owing to war conditions, sufficient fertilizers are (lj*ffic*ult to 
obtain at present, and tlie demand cannot be^niet. Tliere is^a world 
shortage of p]ios];)liatic fertilizers and the Iliiioids allotineiit is barely 
40 to 50 per cent, of the actual requirements. 

We must therefore exert ourselves more than ever before, to 
utilize our natural resources as profitably as possible. Fanners are 
urged to use tbeir quota of fertilizers, especially of pliospliatewS, to 
supplement all available farm and kraal niannre, compost, etc. 
Generally speaking, crops cultivated under irrigation, require n)ucii 
more nitrogenous fertilizer than dryland crops, wdth the exc-eption. 
of course of dryland potato crops. Moreover, the fertilizer la'cpiire- 
ments of various crops differ. Wheat, for example, requires jnore- 
nitrogen in the form of manure, etc., even nnder dryland conditions, 
than, say, maize. It is true that the fertilizer shortage is hampering 
optimum production, bnt in some circles this fact is not only 
exaggerated, but even used as an excuse for a degree of slackness. 
In such cases matters will not be improAmd by the application, of 
additional fertilizer over and above the minixnuin economic 
requirements of the crop. 

A high level of food production cannot be obtained by tbe user 
of artificial fertilizers only. In certain circumstances, artificial 
fertilizer is a wffiolly subsidiary item. It may generally be assumed 
that soil which is w^ell treated with the small quantity of fertilizer 
which is usually allotted, will yield reasonable crops pi’ovided tlie 
farmer pays the necessary attention to the numerous other important 
factors, such as proper cultivation of the soil and eiHcacious weed 
control. If less plant food than usual is present in the soil, 
competition by weeds will he tolerated even less. Proper sfiucing and 
suitable rate of seeding make it possible for the best use to be nnidc,'/ 
of the available moisture in the soil, and a little extra troubles to 
obtain the best seed of those varieties which thrive well, will be 
amply rewarded. Let us therefore not be found wanting in our 
efforts at increased food production. Apply to the Department, the 
CoDege of Agriculture or the Eegional Officer for assistance, 
guidance and advice in your own interest as w^ell as that of your 
country. 


A Genetic Study of Sorghum Relationships. 

This science bulletin, No. 242, by P. X. Laubseber of the 
Potebefstroom College of Agriculture, is a study of tbe inberitance 
of various sorghum characters which give au indicatiou of the degree 
of relationship between tbe respective parents. Tbe data obtained in 
this manner are interpreted in the light of current opinions on the 
botanical relationship between different groups of this genus. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the above-mentioned Institution at 3d., 
per copy. 
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Gammexane and D*D*T* Dips for 
Control of Arsenic-Resistant 
Bine Tick* 

P* M* Bekker and H* Graf, Division of Veterinary Services^ 

Onderstepoort* 

T\1[IE to tlie interest taken by tke farming comniunity in tke 

dipping experiments now being carried out in the East London 
areaj it was deemed advisable to publish a preliminary report con¬ 
taining the results collected up to the present. It must be understood 
that this report is necessarily incomplete and that a more detailed 
report will appear after conclusion of the experiments which may 
still continue for several months. 

As has already been indicated in several previous articles (1-4), 
there has appeared in the East London area a new strain of the blue 
tick, Boophilus decoloratus, wbicb, without any change in its out¬ 
ward appearance and life-cycle, could not be effectively controlled 
by means of arsenical dips. 

As far as can be ascertained, this tick first appeared in May 1937 
on a farm near Berlin, 25 miles from East London, and in March 
1938 on a farm in the Komgha district. 

The tick rapidly multiplied and first spread in the East London 
area until by 1939 and the beginning of 1940 it had become a 
general problem. 

At present it is prevalent in practically the whole coastal belt 
from Alexandria in the south up to the most northerly coastal areas 
of Watal and Zuliilaiicl. The tick only made its first appearance 
near Port Shepstone a few years after becoming a pest near East 
London. From here, however, the spread through Natal was 
apparently accelerated, possibly as a result of the freer movement 
of cattle than in the Transkei and the spread of tick-infested 
animals sold at auctions. 

It is difficult to prophesy how far the tick will spread to- the 
interior. There are indications that the infested area in iiortliern 
Natal is somewhat wider than that in the Transkei. Thus, for 
example, the tick is found in the Vryheid and adjoining districts 
as far as 80 to 100 miles from the coast. 

It must he stressed that it is only in this roughly outlined belt 
that the blue tick can no longer be effectively controlled by means 
of arsenical dips in contrast to the rest of the country where the 
arsenical dips are vstill qnite effective. The presence or absence of 
this tick can be determined only by means of regular dipping over 
an adequate period, or by means of laboratory tests. 

Extensive experiments were carried out in 1940-1941 in the area 
in question (East London) to find an effective dip against this tick. 
In these experiments various dipping mixtures were tested, e.g. 
paraffin emulsions, coal-tar dips, soft soap, copper sulphate and 
nicotine, all as additions in varying proportions to the ordinary 
arsenical dip washes. Further, dipping in increased concentrations 
of arsenic with shorter intervals than the usual weekly one were tried 
without any success. 

From these experiments it emerged that this tick can, however, 
he effectively destroyed by the use of a seven-day arsenical dipwash 
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to whicli nicotine lias been added to give ^ a strerigtlr of. not less tlian 
0*04' per cent.^ provided regular 'weekly dipping is resorted to* Even 
then tlie tick does not disappear immediately; the animals may only 
be free frbrn fully engorged ticks'after ■ the seventh dipping.^ In 
long-haired cattle some ticks may even then still be found. These 
have escaped the effect of the dip^ and make their appearance as 
engorged adults. ‘ . 

To enable the farmer to utilize the nicotine from waste tobacco 
( 2)5 or from tobacco specially, grown for this purpose (3), a method 
was developed by which the nicotine could be leached directly in the 
dipping, tank. . 

A very important practical consideration is the extent to which 
the dipping material: retains its efficacy in the tank. As regards the 
stability of nicotine .it was found that the presence of arsenic pre¬ 
vented the nicotine from decomposition, so that it retained its 
effectiveness even after several months. 

In view^ of the fact that several preparations have been tested 
out and found to be of little value, farmers are advised to consult the 
Birector of Yeterinary Services, Onderstepoort, before incurring 
unnecessary expense by using any untried lay recipes. 

The New Insecticides. 

As is to be expected, the Division was only too eager to test out 
at the first available opportunity any new promising insecticides. 
The fact that nicotine has become practically unobtainable, coupled 
with the increased spread of the blue tick, made this even more 
essential. During the war, two substances in particular drew much 
attention owing to their remarkable insecticidal properties, viz;~ 

(1) Para-para-Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichlorethane, popularly 
known as D.D.T. 

(2) The gamma, isomer of hexachloro-cyclo-he.ran6, popularly 
known as gammexane or 666. The latter designation is derived from 
the fact that chemically this substance is composed of 6 carbon, 6 
hydrogen and 6 chlorine atoms. 

The Government C.D. factory at Klipfontein placed sufficient 
quantities of both D.D.T and gammexane at the disposal of the 
Veterinary Division for testing purposes. 

Since both suhstances are insoluble in water, the first essential 
was to prepare suitable emulsions, which would keep well not only 
in the concentrated form but also when diluted with varying types 
of natural waters and in the presence of arsenic. 

After some effort an emulsion was prepared which met all these 
requirements and which possessed the further advantage that in the 
diluted form it did not tend to float on the surface of the dip. This 
would have tended to promote evaporation of the volatile solvent, 
with deleterious effects. 

The nature of the emulsion, the solvents, emulsificants and 
preservatives used do not fall within the scope of this short report. 
It is sufficient to state that D.D.T. concentrate contained at first 25 
per cent, and thereafter 20 per cent, of the active para-para isomer. 
In respect to gammexane it was assumed that the technical product 
contained 10 per cent, of the active gamma isomer. On this basis, 
therefore^ the concentrate contained at first 1*25 per cent, and later 
t per centc of the; active isomer.h; ' i 
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■■ Preliminary^^ laboratory’ tests and previous experience -witli nico¬ 
tine as-dip', indicated that a strength of 0*5 per cent., i.e. a dilution 
•of 1 gallon of the- Sb-per cent.- concentrate per'50 'gallons tank fluids 
seemed a reasonable -strength to start off with. With regard to 
gammexanej it ’ was assumed, from available literature, to be 100 
times more effective ■ than D.D.T. The fi'rst tank,' therefore, was 
diluted down to a 0*005 per cent, gamma isomer concentration, i.e. 
1 gallon, of The 1*25. per cent, emnlsion per 250 gallons; dip wash. 

(1) D.D,T. Emulsions in Dipping Tanks. ' 

A number of tanks containing varying dilutions of D.D.T. were 
employed, but in this preliminary communication only some will be 
referred to. 

(a). Tank No. 1. 

This tank contained 0*5 per cent. D.D.T. (active isomer), with¬ 
out additional arsenic. This strength apparently had an irritating 
effect on stock which for the first few minutes after dipping were 
somewhat restless and showed salivation. These effects are very 
similar to those obtained with the nicotine dip, except that the 
latter’s smarting effect on the eyes was absent. The restlessness, 
however, rapidly disappeared and after about 10 minutes the animals 
started to ruminate or to feed. 

The effects mentioned above might quite possibly be due to the 
special solvent used, and experiments will be conducted with emul¬ 
sions of the solvent alone, to clarify the position. 

After the second dipping the effects were less noticeable and on 
subsequent dippings were quite absent. The animals thus soon 
accustomed themselves to this new dip. 

This was, however, not the case with the hornfly [Lyperosa 
iTritans)] With the first dipping this fly was present in large 
numbers and assumed the proportions of a real pest. It could 
•readily be observed, however, that theflies already started dying 
whilst the animals were still standing in the diaining pen. ‘With 
the second dipping the flies had become much less numerous, and 
after that were quite absent. 

(i) Effect on ticks .—The tick infestation on this herd was a 
heavy one, and after the first dipping a fair number of fully engorged 
ticks were still present. Twenty of these were removed and placed 
ill separate test-tubes containing blotting paper to absorb any 
moisture; 6 of these died, 5 laid very few eggs and the other 9 a 
moderate . amount of eggs. Of these eggs, however, even after 10 
weeks, only 6 groups had hatched as compared with the controls, i.e. 
ticks which had not been in contact with the dip,, and which had 
all hatched several weeks before. 

With the second dipping, occasional senii-engorged ticks were 
still present on the animals, but on the day after dipping none could 
be found. This was still the case 3 clays later, when not even a 
single larval stage could be detected. During the further duration 
of the experiment the farmer could only find a single engorged 
female on the whole herd. . . 

(ii) Resistance to Re-infestation,—VTioT to the third dipping, 
10 animals were marked and omitted from dipping. ^ Only 35 days 
after their last dipping could the first fully engorged ticks be detected 
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on tliem again. In view of the fact that this tick may repack the 
fully engorged adult stage in 2S. days, it would appear that this 
concentration protects the animal from reinfestation for about 12 
days. The red tick, Rhipicefhalus evertsi, the only other species 
present, was also controlled by this dip. It did not, however, 
prevent reinfestation with the adult stage within 24 hours. (This 
tick is a 2-host species.) 

(iii) Stability of D.D.T. —The emulsion used kept well, but a 
portion apparently precipitated, since the strength gradually de¬ 
creased. After 9 w^eeks, some of the D.D.T floated on the surface. 
Iso D.D.T. concentrate, but only water, is being added to the tank, 
with a view to determining the minimum concentration which would 
still, with dipping at 7-day intervals, effectively control the tick. 

(b) Tank No. 2. 

In this case 0*1 per cent. D.D.T. (i.e. V,; the strength of that 
in the_ previous case) in 7-day strength arsenical dipwash was used. 
Tick infestation was exceptionally heavy; hundreds of engorged 
ticks could be seen on a single animal. 

(i) Effect on Ticks. —Although it was evident after the first 
dipping that this concentration afiected the tick badly, individual 
ticks could nevertheless still be found at the fourth dipping. They, 
however, easily ruptured on removal, an indication that they were 
affected by the dip. After the fourth dipping the presence of 
engorged ticks was exceptional. 

(ii) Resistance to^ Re-infestatioji. —In contrast to the previous 
case, this strength offered virtually no protection to re-iirtVstation 
since the omission of a single dipping, due to unfavourable weatlier, 
resulted in the appearance later of individual mature ticks after 23 
days. 

(iii| Stability of D.DJT. —The D.D.T. in this tank, after nine 
weeks, is still present as^ a perfect emulsion, this being in direct 
contrast to the first tank in which the five times stronger eniiilsion, 
in the absence of arsenic, showed a certain amount of decomposition 
after 10 weeks. The presence of the arsenic would appear to exert 
a preservative action on the emulsion. 

With this strength of D.D.T., no ill effects conld he noticed on 

the animals. 

(c) Tank No. 3. 

In this case 0-05 per cent. D.D.T. (i.e. the strength used 
m case 1) and T-day arsenical dipwash was used. 

. 41 at this dilution the D.D.T. nndotib- 

tedly has an ^effect on the tick. There was, however, after the fifth 
dipping, a fair number of ticks still on the animals, and it is doubt- 
tiil whether this strength is practical. Further experiments in this 
eonnection are in progress. 

The possibility that this slow effect on tlie tick may he due to 
partial decomposition of the D.D.T. itself must not he ignored. 


Conclusions on the use of D.D.T. 


From the above experiments it is evident: — 

(1) That a strength of 0-1 per cent. D.D.T. (active isomer), and 
over, effectively controls this tick; 
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(2) that O'5 peu’ cent, also effectively controls the iiornfly; and 

(3) that the protection afforded by D.D.T. to re-infestation by 
the tick is of short duration. 

(2) Gattimexane Emulsions in Dipping Tanks. 

At present^ S tanks coiitaining gamniexane are in use. Of these, 
four contain, m aoddition, arsenical dipwash. The testing out of 
gamniexane will h^ve to be continued for quite a while yet, and the 
addition of more thanks has already been planned. Not all the tanks 
now in use will, h'owever, be referred to here, but only some will be 
briefly discussed. 

(a) Tank No, 1. 

This tank coniaiiied 0-005 per cent, of the active isomer of 
gammexane an(l„ in addition, 7-day arsenical dipwash. The tick 
infestation here a very heavy one. 

(i) Effect on the Tick. —A very marked effect was already 
noticeable 24 lionrs after the first dipping. All the larval and 
nynaphal stages had been killed off, and only exceptional adult 
engorged ticks we3'‘e still alive. On the day of the second dipping 
not a single live ttak could be found on any of the 30 stabled cows, 
which had all be^a very heavily infested. Although an occasional 
adult engorged ticl could still be detected after this, the animals 
were absolutely fre^ of ticks after the fourth dipping. 

(ii) ResistaTiCfS 4o Re-infestation .—The resistance, if any, afforded 
by gammexane to w-infestation by the tick wns of no practical value, 
and it is evident that, with this dip, weekly dipping will have to he 
undertaken to contaol the tick effectively. 

(iii) Stabilitfj of Gammexane. —In the presence of the arsenic 
no marked deccmp^osition of the emulsion was noticeable, and after 
12 weeks it appeared as good as at the start. 

(iv) Effect Cl® Egg-laying Ahility of Dipped Ticks. —Here, as 
was the case in aD the other experiments, adult engorged females, 
which had been ikrough the dip, and also those which had not 
(controls), were c«ollacted. This was done to determine to what extent, 
if any, the dip aS^eeted the egg-laying ability of the ticks, as well as 
the subsequently hsatching of these eggs. The time between removal 
and egg-laying, tho amount of eggs laid and the time taken for them 
to hatch were recmled. 

In this case there was a marked decrease in the amount of eggs 
laid, and even rafter eleven weeks none had hatched as compared 
with the controls which had hatched several weeks previously. Not 
only was there ilw a decrease in the number of eggs laid, but also 
a definite delay m hatching and even possibly a total infertility 
caused by the action of this dip. The latter fact is naturally of vast 
importance in ti<ik eradication. 

(v) Effect ox ilie No harmful effects on the animals 

were noticed at th^ time of dipping or subsequently. 

(vi) Effect Milk Production.—Eo greater decrease in milk 
production than that usually caused by arsenical dipwashes alone, 
could be detected. 
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(Yii) Effect., on. the Homfiy.—In :Contvm^ io giun- 

inexane Has no striking effect on tlie homily. 

(b) Tank No. ^ ^ ^ , , . ^ ^ 

Here a concentration of 0*0025 per cent, gammexaiiie (active 
isomer) without additional arsenic was. employed. The_ strength is 
thus equivalent to half of that used in the first tank. Here also the 
tick infestation Avas a severe one. ' ■ ■ 

• (i) Effects Acliieved .—Hive days' after the'first dipping most 
of the immature stages were dead- and dried out. After the .socond 
and third dipping^ however, engorged adults were again rcicordcd, 
but many of these were affected by the dip, as was evid.,eiiced by the 
ready rupturing on removal from the animals. 

With the fourth dipping there were signs that the dip was 
decomposing, with a resultant decrease in its efficacy. Due to tliis fact, 
no definite conclusions could be drawn as to its proper value as a. 
dip. This also goes to show that the question of the stability of this 
type of organic dip is an important one which needs further inves¬ 
tigation. The chances are that a definite amount of arsenic will be 
an essential addition as a preservative, as is the case with nicotine- 
arsenic dips. 

(c) Tank No. 3. ' , : 

In this case a strength of 0*001 per cent, gamma isomer was 
employed, i.e. of the strength used in the 1st tank, and again 
without the addition of arsenic. 

(i) Effects Achieved, —It was found that after the second dip¬ 
ping any amount of dried up (dead) immature ticks were prescMt 
and very few live adults, and after the third dipping some engorgcui 
larvae and adults but few nymphae, which all showed signs of being 
affected by the dip. At this stage the emulsion was found to 
decompose, resulting in the ticks increa.fing again after the fifth 
dipping; some of these, however, still showed signs of being uITe(d(n] 
by,.the dip. , , _ ’ 

Conclusions on use of Gammexane. 

I It is evident that gammexane emulsions in a s'toength of 0 * 005 
per cent, as g.amma isomer, in'the presence of arsenical'dipwmnhes, 
i or without it, can control the arsenic resistant blue tick with 100 
I per cent, success. ' ' • , 

: The question as to whether arsenic is an essentiaHaddition as 

’ a preservative for the emulsions can as yet not be answered. The 
j indications are that without arsenic changes may take place in 
the dipping tank, but whether such changes are due to the 
position of the gammexane itself or the emulsion alone, can dhly be 
\ clarified on further investigation, , • 

[ Since gammexane can "be used at .such- low'Concentration, it 
fshould be able to , compete with the existing- stoeJr dips ..on an 
i economical basis. Much will,' however, ■ depend on its stability. over 
^ 1 long periods. '■ 

;! A definite drawback at present is the absence of a testing method 
Uo control the actual strength in the dipping tank. 

Questions for Investigation. 

Finally, aitlioiigli there is no doubt that both D.D.T. and 
gammexane can destroy the arsenic-resistant blue tick, much work will 
still have to he done before any definite recommendations can he 
made as to its use as a stock dip. 
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Contour Planting of Vegetables. 

J« C. le Roux, Senior Horticulturist, Subtropical ' . 
Horticoltural Research S-tation, Nelspruit, / ' 

^HE importance of contour planting as a means of preventing* soil 
erosion and making efficient irrigation possible is undoubtedly 
recognized by many farmers. Unfortunately, wrong metliods are 
often adopted because growers do not know how to set about matters. 
A description of the actual method to be followed in planting vege¬ 
table crops along proper contours should therefore be of considerable 
interest and help to farmers. 



mmtimj contour „ walls. 
mmAmun contourwalle. 


..jKTOn • TEMPORARY DOWNHILL GRASS-UNID R«R0Y 
TYDELIKE AFDRAANDE GRASVORE. 


PERMANENT DOWNHILL SUPPLY FURROWS. SURPLUS WATER REMOVAL 

PERAftANENTE AFORAANDE WATERVORE. LDszirriZil OORTOUIGE WATERAFKIIH 


iTvr^ PERAlANENT CCmTOUR FURROWS. _ PUNT ROWl 

PERMAfiENTE CONTOURVORE. PUNTRYE 


DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF CONTOUR UYCW 
SKEMATIESE VOORSTei»iG VAN CONTOURAANLEG. 
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It is essential that all sloping lands, especially wliero iiitcuisive 
farming nnder irrigation is practised, sliould be properly pi'ovided 
with perinanent contours for the remoTal of storin and surplus irriga¬ 
tion water. Information on the subject and assistance in establish¬ 
ing such contours can be obtained on application from the .Division 
of Soil Conservation. 

The object of this article is to describe a practical method of 
establishing the position of,^ and drawing, the planting furrow for 
crops to be grown under irrigation. 

To begin with, the land should he ploughed and properly pre¬ 
pared by harrowing or discing. At the highest point of the land 
situated just below the main irrigation canal or the top permaiient 
contour, a point is taken and a stake driven in. From this point 
stakes are set about every Sve yards, in a straight line down the 
slope at the end of the land. From each of these points contour 
lines wuth a fall of approximately four to six inches per 100 feet are 
staked right across the prepared land. 

By means of a small reversible mouldboard plough, planting 
furrows are then drawn along these contour lines, the plough being 
set to turn the soil downwards in the direction of the slope. With 
these original furrows as guides, the furrowing of the sections 
betw^een them is then completed in the following manner: The first 
additional furrow is drawn about four feet below the top guidiog 
furrow, followed by a second one about four feet above the second 
guiding fllrTow^, In between these four furrows additional long or 
short furrows are then fitted in to the best advantage. Wherc^ the 
stri])s become too narrow for a further furrow it is omitted, with tho 
additional vshort furrow starting only -where the strip beconu^s wi(h‘ 
enough to take it. Should the remaining strip be unnecessarily wide 
for one additional short furrow, more such, furrows can be fiticKl in. 
In a similar manner the furrowung of all the remaining secfimis is 
coni,pleted. 

After this, manure and fertilizer are applied and niixed wiih the 
soil ill the furrows by means of a cultivator which has been set nai-row 
for the purpose. At this stage the land is ready for the plants to b(^ 
set in the planting furrow^s, except that the irrigation supply furrow’s 
have still to he made. 

Below the wall and following each permanent contour a perma¬ 
nent irrigation furrow is drawn. These supply the downhiir grass- 
lined furrows to be established to run parellel to one another down 
the slope about 20 yards apart, the actual length of run (that is the 
distance between downhill grass-lined furrows) being determined by 
factors such as soil texture, type of crop and drainage. 

Further advice which may be required on the subject, and details 
of simple inexpensive instruments for staking out contourH will hi^ 
supplied by the author on application. The accompanying diagram¬ 
matic representation of a contour lay-out is taken from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture's Bulletin No. 255, Vegetable Prodnction in 
South Africa which is obtainable from the Editor of Publications, 
Pretoria, at Is. per copy. ■ , ■ 
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A Milking Shed and Dairy Buildings 
designed to meet Municipal 
Requirements. 

W*. F« Bergh and J. W. Glegliorne, Senior Professionai Officers, 
and J« F, la G. Matthee, Assistant Professional Officer^ 
Division of Soil Conservation and Extension^ 

®^HERE is an increasing demand for plans of a milking slied and 

accessory dairy buildings, which will comply with the by-laws 
governing the delivery of fresh milk in municipal areas. 

In order to meet this demand, the writers have, in co-operation 
with the Veterinary Officer of the Municipality of Pretoria, drawn up 
the following plans for an elective milking shed, dairy, wash-up 
room, boiler room, etc. If the plan is carefully followed when 
erecting these buildings, the requirements of the City Council will 
be met as far as the delivery of milk in municipal areas is concerned. 

The requirements are shortly as follows: — 

A. The Milking Shed. 

(1) This building mnst be at least 100 yards from the nearest 
pig-sty. 

(2) Some municipalities stipulate that the dairy must be between 
•30 and 50 feet from the milking vslied. In these plans, how^ever, the 
two buildings are not separated, but the Municipality of Pretoria is 
satisfied with the new arrangement in which, although the dairy is 
attached to the mi Iking shed, there is no direct access from the one 
to the other. 

(3) The walls of the shed must be easily washable. 

(4) Ventilation. —In addition to the doors, there must be venti¬ 
lators of at least 3 sq. feet per cow, and openings of the same size 
to provide for the escape of stale air. 

(4) Light, —Openings of three square feet per cow are necessary. 
If milldng is to take place at night, provision must be made for the 
necessary artificial lighting. 

(6) Air and floor space, —In closed stables, each cow should 
have at least 600 cub. feet of air space and 45 cub. feet of floor space. 

(7) Slope of floor, —The floor must have a slope of at least one 
inch from the manger to the manure channel, and the passage-way 
betw^een the two channels must have a slope of one inch from its centre 
line to the channels. 

(8) Height of wnlls. —The average Height of the walls of the 
shed must be at least 10 feet. 

(9) The fodder passage between the manger and the wall must 
be from 2| to 3 feet wide. 

(10) Width of 7riiingeT—2\ feet from edge to edge. 

(11) Stalls for cows- —4| to 5 feet (from manger to manure 
channel), 

(12) Width of stalls —3| feet. 

(13) Width of central passage —5^ feet. 

(14) The central passage must be at least 2 inches lower than 
the stalls. 

(15) d/cmpe?*—height at least 2| to 3 feet at the back and at 
least 8 inches in front. 
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(16) Slope of floor of shed —at least-1 inch in 7 feet in tlie leiie*ili 
of the building towards the outlet. 

(IT) Partitions between stalls must be of metal. 

(18) Floors. —Cement, concrete, asphalt, or hard brick or stone 

joined with cement. ■ , ■ , „ 

(19) The walls must be plastered on the'inside so that they liiay 
be washed. They must be white-washed. 

(20) Water must be laid on in pipes to the shed, 

(21) A shower must be installed for natives. For washing pur¬ 
poses a tap will be sufficient for natives, since a basin is inclined to 
collect dirt. 

B. Water Supply. 

Most municipalities are very strict as regards the source of the 
water used in a dairy. Bore-hole water is preferred, since the chances 
of contamination are very small. Water from a well may he allowed, 
provided the well is sealed and the water meets all the requirements 
on analysis. 

Fountain water may also be used, provided the inunicipal 
inspector concerned is satisfied that it is not exposed to any source of 
contamination. Such fountain water, like well-water, will naturally 
also be subjected to bacteriological and other tests. 

C. Wash-up Room. 

(1) This room must be at least 12 feet by 12 feet by 10 feet high. 

(2) The walls must be smoothly plastered and wmshable. 

(3) A suitable steam sterilizer must be provided. 

(4) Hot wmter, or preferably steam, should be laid on. 

(5) Two metal wash-basins should be provided, but slioald not 

be built in or cemented to the floor. 

(6) Metal racks must be provided for the storing of all cans, 
milk-pails, etc. 

(7) Water must be laid on. 

D. The Dairy. 

(1) The minimum size of this room is 12 feet by 12 feet by 10 

feet. 

(2) The walls must he smoothly plastered and painted with oil 
paint. 

(3) The ceiling, must be dust-proof and painted with oil paint. 

(4) The floor, like that of the shed, should preferably he of 
cement concrete. 

(5) Only tables with slab and legs of brickwork or cement are 
allowed, 

(6) Provision must be made for sufficient light and air, and for 

glass windows which can be opened and whose area is at least V,., 
that of .the floor. ' ' " 

^ (7) All windows must he covered with gauze. In addition to the 
ordinary dust-proof wooden doors, a spring-operated gauze door is 
■■ essential.'' ■■ 

E. Site. 

It is recommended that the shed he hiiilt to lie north-sotith in 
length, thus admitting a maximum amount of sunlight. 

F. Size. 

The shed must be large enough to allow the milking of the whole 
herd to take place in not more than two sessions. 
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Explanation, of Plans, 

Fig. 1 is a seetipn tliroiig:li E.F.' m Fig 2. ‘' A ” is tlie mill:A' 
ing stable^ 30.^ feet , in width, with .a length to suit. requirements. 

B is the milk-pom”or dairy which is 12 feet in length and 11 feet 
in width. ^ C is the wash-up room -whose lengths are 15 feet and 
9 feet 3 inches and whose widths are 12 feet and 6 feet 3 inches. 

D is the 5 foot square boiler room. E is the feed room, 2B 
feet 9 inches in length and 11 feet in width. F is a passage 5 
feet 6 inches wide. 

Fig. 2 is a section through A.B, in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 is a section through C.D. in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 4 is a partial section through G.H. in Fig. 1, showing a 
steam supply (dotted) and a hot water supply. 

Fig. 5 is a section showing the opening for the passage of cans 
from B. to C. “ , ; ■ 

Fig. 6 is an enlarged view of the funnel, the strainer and the 
pipe through which the milk flo-ws from A. to B. 

Fig. 7 is an enlarged section throngh the can racks. 

Nos.^ 1 in Figs, 1 and 2 are the feeding passage, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, with a fall lengthwise of 1 inch in 7 feet. 

Nos. 2 in Fig. 1 are the transverse passages with falls towards 
the manure channels of 1 inch in 5 feet. ; 

Nos. 3 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the outer manger walls, 3 feet iii 
height and 4 inches thick at the top. 

Nos. 4 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the mangers having maximum inter¬ 
nal widths of 2 feet 6 inches. 

No. 5 ill Figs. 1 and 2 is the manger wall next to the cow, which is 
8 inches high. 

Nos. G in Figs. 1 and 2 are the stalls which are 3 feet 6 inches 
wide and 4 feet 10 inches long, with a slope of 1 inch towards the 
manure channels. 

Nos. 7 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the manure channels having a width 
of 1 foot 6 inches with depths of 7 inches on the stall side and 4 
inches on the passage side, wdth a fall crosswise of 1 inch, and a fall 
lengthwise of 1 inch in 7 feet. 

No. 8 in Figs. 1 and 2. is the milking and cleaning passage, 6 
feet wide, with 1 inch slope from the middle to the manure channels. 

Nos.' 9 in Figs. 1 and 2 are uprights of piping or wood. 

Nos. 10 in Figs. 1 and 2 are the stall divisions whose heights 
are 3 feet and 2 feet, with a length of 3 feet. 

Ao. 11 in Figs. 1 and 2 shows the steps, and the concrete slab of 
the platform, 5 feet high, which extends through the wall into the 
milk room to support the receiving pan (No. 15 in Fig. 3.) 

No. 12 in Figs. 1, 2 and 6 shows the strainer and tinned metal 
funnel. 

No. 13 in Figs. 1 and 2 indicates the shower, piping and tap for 
use by the, milkers. , 

No. 14 in Figs. 1 and 2 is the door of stable type. 

No. 15 in Figs. 1 and 3 is the receiving pan on a concrete slab 
(see No. 11)., 
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No. 16 in Figs, 1 and 3 is the cooler, which in tin’s case is 2 
feet 4 inches in height and is attached to the wall. 

No. 17 in Figs. 1 and 3 is a milk-can, 2 feet 2 inches high. 



be o^ened^ ^ and 2 is the inspection window which cannot 

ih I ^ shows the can and utensil drying racks, 

the lowest pipe of which should not he less than 2 feet abo/e the floor. 
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_ A MiLKijiG Shed and Dairy BTJiLDiyGs. _ 

TVo. 20 in Figs. 1, 3 and 5 is an opening for passing cans. It is- 
3 feet higli and 2 feet 6 inclies wide. 

No. 21 in Figs. 1 and 5 is a concrete slab extending 1 foot 6 
indies into B. and C. and is 2 feet 6 inches above floor level. 

No. 22 in Fig. 1 is a hinged (or sliding) door to close the opening. 

Nos. 23 in Fig. 1 are ganze-eovered doors^ with gauze of 256 
meshes per square inch, reinforced with i-inch mesh wire netting. 

Nos. 24 in Fig. 1 are the wash-up sinks whose internal measure¬ 
ments are 2 feet 6 inclies long, 1 foot 8 inches deep and 2 feet 2 inches 
wide. The top of each sink is 3 feet above the floor. 

No. 25 in Figs. 1 and 4, is a slow combustion stove. 

No. 26 in Figs. 1 and 4 is the hot-water cylinder. 

No. 27 (shown in broken lines) in Figs. 1 and 4 is a boiler for 
the provision of steam. 

Nos. 28 in Fig. 1 are arches. 

No. 29 ill Figs. 3 and 4 is the cold-water supply tank. 

No. 30 in Fig. 6 is a tube” of tinned metal into which the funnel 
fits snugly. 

No. 31 in Fig. 6 is a pipe extending through the wall. 

No. 32 in Figs. 1 and 5 is a concrete block built into the %vall to 
carry the slab, No. 21, 

No. 33 in Figs. 1 and 7 is the glavanized piping forming the 
can drying racks. 

Nos. 34 in Fig. 1 are drainage channels which should be shallow 
and wide, without sharp corners, and towards wdiich the floor should 
have a fall of 1 inch in 3 feet. 

No. 35 in Fig. 1 is the feed room which can be partitioned if 
desired. 

No. 36 in Fig, 1 is the storm-water drainage channel. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED EOR A SHED FOE 20 COWS 
(Continuation of Table on following page). 

Additional Mateeial requieed per Stall fob 2 Cows. 


Cement: 7 pockets. 
Sand : 1 * 7 on. yds. 
Stone: 2 c. yds. 
Bricks: 1,050 
Lime: 3 bags. 


Roof 

Wall-plates : 7 lin. ft. 

Bearers : 7 ft. 

Rafters: plus mirLus 2 W lengths. 
Purlins : 21 lin. ft. 

Poles; plus minus 2/IT lengths. 
Corrugated iron : 4/15^ or 5 8' lengths. 
Guttering: plus minus 2 4' lengths. 


Extra costs : plus minus £13. 




MATERIALS REQUIRED EOR A SHED EOR 20 COWS. 
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N.B ,—Cement in 188&. pockets j lime in bags containing 3 cn. 
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Rotational Cropping is Indispensable 
to Sowing-Lands* 

S, W. Walters/ Exteiision Officer^ Oueenstown. 

unsatisfactory conditions of most arable soils of tlie eastern 

Cape Proviiiee to-day mate it imperative for tlie present 
farming methods to be improved. The antiquated methods which 
are^ still employed must be replaced by systematic rotational cropping 
which will contribute in no small measure towards restoring the fer¬ 
tility and physical condition of the soil. 

Present Gnlrivation Methods. 

The old method of ploughing sowing-lands towards the the end 
of January and the beginning of February and sowing them to oats, 
barley or wheat as supplementary winter grazing, is still being 
applied. Although these sowing-lands are grazed during the winter 
months by large and small stock which provide the soil with a certain 
amount of organic matter in the form of animal manure, this does 
not appear to have any considerable effect on the improvement or the 
maintenance of a good physical soil structure. The small quantity 
of animal manure so obtained cannot improve the soil sufficiently 
to offset the harm wrought by the cultivation of winter cereals on 
the same lands year after year. 

In these parts the application of compost or kraal manure is 
negligible, the reason being the limited facilities for making com¬ 
post or kraal manure. The animal manure is usually scattered over 
the lands and the pastures where it is collected by native women and 
used for fuel during the winter months. The small quantities of 
manure obtained from stables and kraals is mostly used for gardening 
purposes. 

On the whole, the sowing-lands have reached what soil analysts 
describe as a *^sol’’ condition, i.e., the soil colloids are suspended 
in water and do not adhere together in groups as in the case of soil 
with a good aggregrate structure. These soils are no longer brittle, 
but compact, are difficult to cultivate^ and are impervious to 
water. The result is that when the soil dries out after rain, it cracks 
and large clods are formed when ploughing is carried out. 

Disadvantages of this System. 

(1) The most outstanding feature of this state of affairs is the 
fact that with the usual rainfall, the period which elapses between 
the time when the soil is too wet until it is once again too dry, is so 
short that only a very small area can be cultivated effectively. Fre¬ 
quently a large portion of a crop such as maize is a failure because 
it was sown too long after the sowing season or because, due to the 
fact that the soil did not have the capacity for absorbing and 
retaining the required quantity of water, the seedlings whieh 
sprouted after the first rains were unable to resist the intervening 
droughts.' 

(2) Since clay soil especially, has such a poor structure and con¬ 
sequently absorbs water with difficulty, it is interesting to note the 
effect of a heavy thunder storm on this type of soil. x4fter a heavy 
downpour it will be found that only the top layer of the soil is wet 
and transformed into a muddy mass, which forms a hard crust on 
drying. This is known as the ''compacting ’’ of soil. These condi¬ 
tions make it difficult or even impossible for seeds, especially grass 
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.^seeds, to g’^riiiin.ate. In this way, temporary hare pateluis up|)ear on 
the land and sheet erosion may ensue with the next rain. 

In times of drought, large crachs and deep channels are formed 
on these soils, especially on old land. This creates (‘-onditioius con- 
diiciue to large scale soil erosion during heavy rains. 

(3) The more sandy soil types, which are plongdied ycxir after 
year for the cultivation of winter 'cereals, are subject to tlie ravages 
of wind erosion becanse of their low fertility and poor structure. 
Strong winds are accompanied by clouds of dust— a clear sign that 
the top la^^er of soil is systematically being blown aivay. 

Preventive Measures. 

The only method of controlling these evils is to apply improved 
methods of soil cultivation so as to restore the aggregaio structure 
and protect the soil against erosion. This can bo done by building 
contour wmlls of the right type, especially in the c,ase of sloping 
lands, and then applying a system of crop rotation wlricli includes, 
among other crops, grass pasturage over a period of 3 to 4 years. 
The pasturage may consist of winter grasses sucli as JtaJiiin Eye 
grass, Phalaris tuberosa, Subterranean Clover, Chilean Red Clover, 
etc., and summer grasses such as Rhodes grass, Setaria, Paspaltim 
■and lucerne. 

Winter grasses in a rotational system with winter (‘creahs will 
not only improve the soil structure and fertility, l)ut will absi) scmve 
as winter grazing, the very purpose for w^hich wu’uter cereals ar(^ sowii 
annually in these parts. The reason why perennial grassi'S (‘an 
improve the soil structure, over a period of 3 to 4 years, is that ilu‘ 
denser and finer grass roots accelerate the formation of hninus, wbidi, 
in turn, helps to restore the desired structure. formaJion of 

humus is said to be brought about by favourable cunditioiiH cnva.tocl 
by the grass roots for the development of certain bncttubi, cug., tlu' 
Rhize gnoup, an important humus producer. It is also cluinua! i.hati 
humus is the j>roduct of the action of bacterial (Uizymes on tint dead 
bodies of the bacteria. 

If a large portion of the sowing-lands is sown to pcnmmial 
grazing, it means that for a few’^ years that soil will not ploughed 
and will therefore enjoy a period of rest. Frequent plouglring makes 
for excessive aeration—condition w4ich is conducive to the destruc¬ 
tion of humus. 

Advantages of Rotational Cropping. 

(1) The area of soil to he ploughed annually is cut down. 

(2) A saving of time, labour, animals and macdiimu'y is eflucted. 

(3) The farmer is enabled to plough in good ilmo For* lijs winter 
-cereals by reason of the fact that established grass pasturage 
immediately benefits by rain. 

(4) Excessive cultivation and consequent aeration is eliiniiiated 
and humus is therefore conserved. 

(5) In addition to providing good winter grazing, w^inter grasses 
may also yield a good hay crop in spring which will compare very 
tavoiirably with, and even surpass, the winter-cereal crops. 
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Preservation of Timber for the 

Farm* 

J* H. van Wyk, Department of Forestry. 

Union of Sontli Africa is very badly off as regards natural 
timber supplies. Hence it is imperative for us to make the best 
use of wliatever supplies we bave. All our better class of construc¬ 
tion timber is imported. The rough timbers generally used on farms 
are, however, mostly obtained from the farmer’s own wood lot or 
from the nearest Government plantation. The cdass of timber under 
consideration is fencing and straining posts, building poles for the 
construction of sheds or outbnildings, poles used for vine trellising, 



Pig. 1.—Correct method of stacking poles for air-seasoning. 


•^tc. The extensive use of old boiler tubes and iron standards in 
South Africa is due to the fact that a sufficient number of durabxe 
wooden poles from indigenous treevS -vvere not obtainable in the past. 
Large quantities of poles from exotics grown in Government and 
private plantations have, however, become available m recent years. 
Without exception these poles are, unfortunately, not durable, anct 
"wdli only last a year or two at best in contact with the giound. In 
.all other levSpects they are quite suitable for farm use. 

Preservatives. 

Poles from tke young trees of all exotics at present grown in this 
country, with the exception of cypress, lend themselTes readily_to 
preservative treatment. Treatment with creosote, properly carnea 
cut, can make the most non-durahle woods last 20 years and longer 

under the most adverse conditions. ] .c 4 .i 

There are several timber-treating processes in nse, and of tJiese 
-the one most adaptable to farm use is the open-tank or h^ot and colfl 
bath process. The underlying principle of the open-tank process is 
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that if dry wood is submerged in a hot liquid, the air Jii iJie c‘.el] 
cavities of the wood expands and is partly removed.. _ 

If the liquid is now allowed to cool,^the air contracts and riqind 
is drawn, into the wood. Good penetration can be obtained by this 
method, depending on.'the wood, its. moisture content, and the tem¬ 
peratures used in the treatment. 

Preparation of Poles for Treatment 

■. , Cutting time.—The best time of the year to cut trees for poles 
is during aiituiiin, from-March to April, This .allows for drying 
during the winter, w^hen conditions are less favourable for decay or 
insect damage while the poles are drying. 

Barking. —Bark is impervious to liquids and should therefore be 
thoroughly removed. Even the smallest strip of bark prevents tlie 
penetration of the preservative at that point. Bark comes of more 
easily while the poles are green, and should therefore be removed 
immediately after the poles are cut. The rate of drying is also con¬ 
siderably increased if the. bark is removed. Bark is most coiivpiently 
removed by means of a spade or any sharp instrument similarly 
shaped. 

Seasoning .—Dry wood absorbs preservatives much better than 
does green wood. Not only is it impossible to get good penetration, 
if any at all, in green wood, but if the wood dries out after treat¬ 
ment, checks and cracks are formed which md.j expose untreated wood 
to the attack or rot-producing fungi and wood-destroying insects. If 
this happens, the effect of treatment is completely nullified.^ The main 
object of the treatment is to create an outer treated portion, which 
serves as a protective sheath to any interior untreated wood, and 
keeps it intact. 

After the trees have been cut and barked, they should be siiudvcnl 
in the open in such a manner that the air can circulate freely 
through the stack. The bottom lO'w should be w^ell oJf the ground. 
Figure 1 shows the correct way of stacking poles. It is not nectes- 
sary to cut the poles to the exact length immediately the trees have 
been felled. This is better done when the poles are dry, when badly 
cracked ends can be trimmed off. Poles are considered dry enough 
for treatment when their average moisture content is 20 per cent, or 
less. The time taken for drying varies with the iveatlier conditions 
of the locality and the species and sizes of the poles. Pine poles 3 
inches to 5 inches in diameter and up to a length of about lO feet 
will usually dry out sufSciently for treatment in from 4 to 6 months; 
gum and wattle poles will take from 6 to 9 months. Since the 
apparatus necessary for the determination of the moisture content of 
wood is iisually not available on a farm, farmers should* use the 
periods given, above as a general guide. It is important that the 
poles he sujBSciently dry, otherwise penetration is poor or may be 
prevented altogether. 

Preservative Plant for Farm Use. 

The amount of money that can be economically spent on the con¬ 
struction of a plant for the preservation of timber depends on the 
quantity of timber to be treated. On a farm the quantity to he treated 
IS usually comparatively small, so that the plant must necessarilv be 
fairly cheap. The plant must he of such a nature that creosote, which 
IS very inflammable, may he heated with safety over an open fire. 
Many .different types of plant have been evolved. The most common 
type makes use of a 90-gallon drum erected over a temporary brick 
fireplace, usually with a length of piping as a chimney to ensure a 
good draught. The drum, which measures 3 feet 6 inches in height, 
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can 'be sunk into the ground for half its length so as to make it easier 
to ^piace the poles in it. Figure 3 shows this type of plant. It is 
suitable lor leiicing posts or short poles up to 6 feet in length. The 
poles are treated to a depth^ of 3 feet a.t a time; first cme 
end and then the other. This plant is not suitable for long 
poles such^ as^ are used for shed building or high-trellising of vines. 
A plant similar to the one shpwn in Figure 3 was erected some 
time ago at Kelsey Farm near Stellenhosck, and is working very 
satisfactorily,^ The plant is erected'just inside a shed so that long 
poleSj if it is desired to butt-treat them only^ can be put in at 



Pig. 2.—home-made appliance for treating 
poles. 


a slant with their tops projecting past the edge of the roof. The 
plant is sufficiently under the roof of the shed, however, to be pro¬ 
tected from rain. 

The plant shown in Figure 4 has been found to be efficacious, 
easy to w^ork, and not expensive to construct. The tank is made from 
18-gauge galvanized, flat sheet iron. The joints are soldered and 
riveted, and the tank can therefore he made by any plumber. It is 
built in with brick walls, as shown. The bricks should be placed 
tightly against the sides, so that the flames are kept down to the 
lower curved* portion of the tank, which should be supported at 
both ends and in the centre by brick walls built to conform to the 
shape of the bottom of the tank.^ A wood fire is made under the tank 
through the two openings left in one side, and draught is provided 
through the two chimneys, on the other side. The operator should he 
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careful that, at all times, while the tank is heated, there is sufficient 
cover all soldered joints exposed to the flames. 
If this IS not done, the solder will melt, causing the tank to leak. 
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‘Great care slioiild be exercised in this respect to prevent imiiecessary 
trouble and expense. Welding gives a more satisfactory job^ bnt 
adds about 20 per cent, to the cost of the tank. 

Process of Treatment. 

Ihe preservative in the tank described in Figure 4 is heated to 
a temperature of 180-2000 F. While it is heating up, the poles are 
introduced and weighted down by means of any suitable weights 
tliat_ are available, such as blocks of concrete, steel rails or a drum 
filled with waiter, etc. A thermometer shonld be obtained to register 
the temperature, ancl the preservative should he kept at 180-200^ F. 
for 1 to 2 hours. It should then he allowed to cool, and the poles 
removed when the temperature has come down to about that of the 
atmosphere. Most of the absorption takes place during the cooling, 
and the poles should, therefore, not be removed too soon. The best 
procedure is to treat only one batch of poles a day. Fill the tank 
with poles during the morning, heat it up to the required tempera¬ 
ture^ ^ allow it to cool overnight, and remove the poles the next 
morning. • 

The absorption shonld range from half a gallon to a gallon per 
cubic foot. The volume of a pole 10 feet long, with a top diameter 
of to 4|- inches, is approximately one cubic foot. It may happen that 
the absorption is very heavy, especially with pine poles if they are 
very dry, resulting in wastage of preservative through bleeding after¬ 
wards. The absorption can be decreased by lowering the temperature 
to which the preservative is heated or by reducing the time the poles 
are kept at the hot temperature. 

The penetration of the preservative should be tested by sawing 
a treated pole through the middle. It will vary with the kind of 
wood; with gums it is only possible to penetrate the sapwood, where¬ 
as with pines much better penetration, even complete penetra¬ 
tion, can be obtained. The treatment should not be considered satis¬ 
factory unless the penetration is at least half an inch or more. Diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining satisfactory penetration is due to the poles not 
being dry enough, or failure of the operator to heat the preservative 
to the proper temperature and to maintain this temperature long 
enough. 

If shearlegs and a block and tackle are available, they can be 
conveniently used, with the help of a trek chain, to hoist a load of 
poles into the tank and to remove the treated poles. On removal, the 
charge should he allowed to hang over the tank for about half an 
hour to allows the drip from the surface of the poles to fall hack into 
the tank. 

A few sheets of corrugated galvanized iron should be available 
to cover the tank or drum, in case of rain, to prevent water from 
mixing with the creosote. Water mixed with creosote causes the 
latter to froth up and boil over when heated. This increases the fire 
hazard considerably. 

A mixture of 40 per cent, creosote and 60 per cent, fuel oil is 
sometimes used instead of the pure creosote. This is done when 
fuel oil can be obtained at a much lower price than creosote and is 
added to cheapen the treatment. The mixture is not as efficacious a 
preservative as pure creosote. Fuel oil has no toxic effect on fungi. 
The mixture is, therefore, not recommended unless the price of pure 
creosote makes the cost of treatment prohibitive, and the addition of 
fuel oil means a big saving. 

In normal times the Department sells untreated poles as well as ‘ 
treated ones. Untreated poles can be obtained through any Conser- 
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vator of Forests, and treated ones (wken available) can be obtained 
from"the Cliief, Forest Products Institute, Pretoria West; the Forest 
Utilization Officers at George, Sttitterheim and Pretoria ; and the 
District Forest Officers at Eltiitjieskraal, C.P., and Eshowe, WataL 
A price list is ohtainahle from the Director of Forestry, Pretoria. 
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Farming Is a Business/ 

IV. The Reward. 

O* E. Division of Economics and Markets. 

^HE question to be answered in this short article, is the following./ 

Is it worth while for a farmer to keep an account bookj or, in- 
other words, to what extent does the application, complete or partial, 
of the book-keeping system contained in the Account Book for 
Farmers ’’ yield results? 

In the first place, it must be pointed out that most of our 
farmers to-day keep a so-called pocket-book, since the farmer has 
learnt from experience that he cannot rely on his memory alone. 
In this little pocket-book he makes a note of all the most important 
happenings on the farm and sometimes even of business transactions. 
This, is the heginning of all farm hook'^lceeping. 

Investigation will show, however, that the pocket-books of most 
farmers contain insufficient information, since these books are small 
and very few details can be jotted down in them. Like other half 
truths, these incomplete notes on events and/or transactions, may 
therefore be misleading. 

Having regard to these imperfections of the ordinary pocket- 
book, provision is made in the Account Book for Farmers ^’ for 
a diary (daybook) which is merely a pocket-book in a larger or more 
complete size. Although the farmer cannot carry the large leaves 
of the diary with him, he can always keep them on his desk or in any 
other convenient place where he can make rough notes at any time 
during the day. Columns are provided for convenience so that any 
receipts or payments made during the day can he entered. 

Substituting a complete diary for an incomplete pocket-book is 
certainly a big forward step for the beginner in book-keeping. By 
making this change, he^ has turned a poor and halfhearted effort 
into a solid foundation for his book-keeping system, on which he can 
build with confidence. 

Of course, the beginner cannot expect his book-keeping to enable 
him to make an immediate calcnlation of the financial result of his 
activities during the year. His first reward is that by making 
certain notes he gains a better knowledge of his business and ensures 
that certain important matters, facts or figures do not slip his 
memory, even after many years. For the first year at least, the. 
farmer will therefore have to concentrate on his diary and its dif¬ 
ferent branches, viz. the RecorA of Products Produced on the 
the Livestock Register and the Labour Cost Record. These three 
statements may be called specialized diaries, the first being of inter- 
rest mainly to the grain and/or fruit farmer, and the second to the 
stock farmer. The third, of course, is concerned with labour. 

The analysis of the financial transactions comes with the next 
stage of development. If his general diary has been kept according to 
instructions, the beginner will find all these transactions recorded 
"there., ^ .. . ^ 

He may now choose between two alternative methods of develo¬ 
ping his hoob-keeping system further. Using his diary as a basis,; 
he can either apply the Cashbook and Credit book system or proceed 

^ The first article in this series appeared in the January issue of Farming 
in South Africa and the second and third articles appeared in the April and. 
May issues, respectively, 
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directly to tlie analysis of the data in the Records of Total Farot' 
Receipts and Expenses in the diary. The latter ineitliod is, of course^ 
a short cut which obviates much work, but is neither as effective nor 
as satisfactory as the first, since, where this inethod is ;ipplie(h I he- 
book-keeping system as a whole is incomplete. 

With the data obtained in this way, together with a preliminary 
estimate of the capital increase or decrease during the year, the farmer 
can, at this early stage, calculate what the profit or loss of_ the farm¬ 
ing coiicerne as a whole will he at the end of the year. From this 
summary he will be able to obtain all the details required, when 
drawing up his income tax returns. Moreover, the farmer now has* 
at his disposal all the information about every penny owed by and 
owing to him and about all the cash income and expenditure in 
connection with his business on any day of the month or year. 

A more advanced stage of book-keeping consists in coinpiling a 
PfO'perty list or Innent'ory . In the same wmy as the diary fcirms the 
basis of the running or working branch of the enterprise, this proi)er"‘ 
ty list is the foundation on which the whole farming business rests, 
that is, from the point of view of capital investment*. Why^ is the 
property list not brought into operation at the very heginniiig, is 
a question which might w^ell be asked. The reply is simply that, 
drawing up and keeping a correct and reliable inventory is by ih> 
means an easy task for the beginner and he may be discouraged if 
he is confronted with so much at the outset. Although the inventory 
is drawm up only once a year, the valuation of the various assets* 
demands considerable experience and involves untold mental straiiu. 

In any case, drawdng up a reliable property list is very definite¬ 
ly worth while. It may even be said that for the work it requites, 
the inventory contains more information as a separate statement than 
any other statement in the book-keeping system. At tliis stag<^ tin? 
farmer is not only able to make a very accurate calculation of his 
farming income and expenditure for the year, hut h(‘. ahso has a 
simplified and valuable balance sheet at the end of the year. 

With this in view, it wall be advisable to put the liecord of 
Farm Products Consumed in the Home into operation. In this the 
housewife or whoever, is responsible for the housekeeping will 
undoubtedly be of assistance. 

This is as much as most of our farmers achieve with their book- 
keeping, since the next step, the analysis of the branches of activities, 
is based on the same principles as the calculation of costs and therefore 
requires endless arithmetical calculation. 

It has been pointed out in a previous article that when analysing’^ 
the branches of activities, the farmer will require the part-time or 
whole-time services of a book-keeper.. Here, the main purpose of 
his book-keeping is not only to establish the relative profitability of 
the various branches of his farming enterprise, but also to determine 
which of these branches pe unprofitable and should therefore be 
eliminated or replaced, without the balance of his farming organi¬ 
zation as a whole being disturbed. 

It may seem unnecessary to point out how the farmer is; 
actually rewarded in hard cash for his book-keeping [that is, if he 
can determine the unprofitable und therefore retarding brancli(es) 
in his business] but it goes without saying that his figures and 
analysis must be absolutely correct and reliable so that he will have 
the courage of his convictions to react to his findings, and to 
reorganize, where necessary, or eliminate retarding or uneconomic 
factors, 
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Fig. 1.—Stock-watering unit at Langeboscli. Cement-sand apron still 

under construction. 


Surface water is -anknowii over a large part of tliis area. Beep 
drilling lias therefore to he restored to in order to obtain under¬ 
ground supplies, and even then the borehole may in all probability 
yield only a small supply of water so brackish as to be almost 
undrinkable. 

For the first two hundred feet the soil formation may be so loose 
and sandy that lining the borehole is not only desirable hut necessaiy. 
The cost of erecting a windmill (the lining and all themecessary 
piping included) may amount to as much as £500. In spite of this 


heavy outlay periods occur when there is little or no wind with the 
result that stock-watering becomes a serious problem. In addition, 
the water is generally obtained only at one point and to obviate 
excessive tramping through concentrating nil the stock at one water¬ 
ing place every day, the water must be piped, which entails further 
heavy expense. 

To. overcome these disabilities it has occurred to the writer that 
the translation into concrete of the roof-and-tank method of water 
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collection may be a satisfactory and,_ cheap method of obtaiiiiiip' a, 
reliable'supply of good drinking water for stock on the farm. This 
is no new idea, as the principle is made use of at Aden and Ciibraltar 
for collecting drinking water, as well as in the neighbourhood of 
Paarl .and Riversdale. In the Paarl area advantage is taken of areas 
of exposed granite for the'collection of the run-off; in other words, 
the granite is used as the apron described later. 

. An experimental unit was accordingly constructed at the Laiige- 
bosch llesearch Station in the Alexandria district. 

Requirements. 

Theoretically the requirements for the construction of such a 
unit are: 

(1) A surface of greater or lesser extent on a slope under concrete 
or cement-sand mixture, with an impervious top layer that will eiisure 
the maximum run-off even with light showers. This is of the greatest 
importance, as a great deal of the rainfall consists of precipitations 
of under 0*5 of an inch per fall, and, unless the top layer of the 
cement-sand mixture is almost completely impervious, the absorption 
may he so great that water will run only with heavier show^ers of 
rain. The concrete or cement-sand mixture cover can be of the 
lightest, as the area must be well fenced in and the only pressure to 
he withstood is that of the rainfall.' It is, however, desirable that it 
should be heavy enough to bear the weight of a person walking on it 
for inspection and repair purposes. The slope can he from quite 
gentle to fairly steep. The cement-sand slab is made in the shape of 
a triangle, low walls being built along two sides to concentrate the 
run-ofi to a bottleneck. (See Figs. 2 and 5.) 

(2) A silt-trap at the bottleneck. This consists of a concrete- 
lined hole, the inside measurements of which are about two feet wide, 
six feet long and three feet deep. The function of this silt-hole is to 



Pio. 2.—Stock-watering unit at Langeboscli, showing bottleneck and 

silt-trap. 


trap the debris that is bound to collect on the cement-sand slab and 
to prevent its entry into the dam. 

At the bottom of the silt-trap a short piece of 3-inch piping with 
a cap outside may be inserted for easy cleaning. The inlet of the 
silt-trap should be level with the top of the walls at the bottleneck. 

(3) A concrete, brick or cement-sand dam or reservoir in w'Lich 
the water can be collected and conserved. The level of the top of the^ 
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■dam- wall'must be about the 'same as tbat of tbe- base of tbe silt4rapj 
so that water can eavsily be led from the silt-trap into the dam. In 
:the dam wall two ^ pipes .should-be inserted^ namely (a) at. the base, a 
three-inch pipe with a cap outside for easy cleaning of the daniy and 
.(&) six inches to a foot from the base, a pipe for leading the water to 
■the drinking trough. 

Size of the Dam. 

. The relation between the size of the cement-sand slab or apron 
and the capacity of the dam or reservoir is governed by the fact that 
1 inch of rainfall, precipitated over an area of one morgen, where 
the run-off is iOO per cent., will yield 48,019 gallons of water. 



Fig. 3. —^Diagram of stock-watering unit at Langeboscli (not according 

scale). 


Depending on the amount of water required, a greater or smaller 
dam can be constructed, A convenient size of dam is one of 30,000 
gallons. For this a cement-sand apron of 2,000 sq. or Vs of a 
morgen will be found suitable, so that the dam should fill with every 
3 to 4 inches of precipitation. As an ordinary Van Meerten reinforced 
reservoir is what is required, no further details are given. 

Construction of the Apron. 

In constructing the cement-sand apron, various methods were 
tried. The topsoil with its high organic matter content was removed, 
as the expansion and construction rate of this soil is high. Excessive 
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bumps were levelled j so that a more or less even, fall was obtained. 
The two methods tried first were: — 

(a) Soil-cement stabilization of the top IJ to 2 inches of soil and 
then patting down a premized 1:9 cement-sand layer about_ 1 inch 
thick. Care was taken to mature this layer well by keeping it^damp 
and allowing it to harden slowly. When this layer had dried, it was 
covered with a |-inch layer of a mixture of 1 part cement to 2 parts 
sand. This wais trowelled well to get an impervious layer. 



Fig. 4.—Stock-watering unit at Langeboscli, showing dam provided with 

concrete roof. 


ih) Laying down netting wire on the ground and on this a 1-inch 
layer of premixed 1:9 cement-sand mixture. When this had matured, 
a |-inch layer of 1:2 cement-sand mixture was put on. This was 
trowelled well to get an impervious layer. 

Both methods gave good results as far as hardness was concerned, 
and the apron easily withstood the weight of a person walking on it.- 
Cracks in the cement surface, however, became serious and absorbed 
a eonsiderahle amount of water. 

IJltimatelj^ the only satisfactory method was to lay the cement- 
sand in blocks about six feet square ty about in. thick and to allow 
^-inch expansion joints, which were filled in with bitumen, the 
thickness of the plank casing used for laying the cement-sand block 
forming the expansion joint. 

Headers will be interested in the experience of a farmer wbo con¬ 
structed one of these units and in what it cost him. 

Mr. Gr. Casali of Southern Hills ” in the Port Eliisabeth dis- 
triee had a stock-watering problem and was given details about this 
system. He constructed a unit (see Pig. 5). The cement-sand apron 
sq, yds. in extent and the capacity of the dam 30,000 gallons. 
The apron was laid down in blocks 6 ft. by 6 ft. and IJ inches thick, 
and an expansion joint of half an inch allowed. This was filled in 
with hitnmen. Difficulty was experienced in getting a workman who 
could trowel the top layer of cement to a sufficient hardness. Eventu- 
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ally lie found his man and Mr. Casali stresses the emploj'ment of 
good workmen. 

Tile total cost in labour, materials and cartage amounted to £180, 
but lie^is_^of the opinion that, if he builds another unit, he will con¬ 
struct it' for less, as one profits by the experience of building the first. 
The ayerage cost should be about £T50. Subsequently Mr. Casali 
built another 30,000-gallon reservoir under the same apron, as the 
water that ran waste was considerable, despite the fact that he watered 
all Ms stock and used the water for other purposes. 

At £150 per unit, at least three can be built for the cost of 
erecting one windmill. Since a fairly adequate, all-the-year-round 
rainfall is experienced, this means that three or more camps can be 
provided with a good supply of excellent drinking water as against 
the windmill’s single watering point. 


Application of the System. 

It is considered that this system of collecting and conserving 
drinking water for stock will, however, only be’applicable over a 



Fig. o. —Stock-watering unit at “ Southern Hills Note silt-trap at 
' far end and pipe leading to dam. 


limited area, as, in the first place, earthen dams can be made .over 
the greater part of the Union, and rainwater runs off only too readily 
in most parts of the country. Secondly, if the rainfall is seasonal, 
the capacity of the storage dam(s) must necessarily be big so that the 
water will last during the months when no , rai,n is experienced. 
Along the coast, however, there is practically no month of the year 
when some rain does not fall, so that the apron system will work 
without large storage dams having to be built. 
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The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa/ 

Dr.'F. R Bansitia^ Department of Animal'Husbandry^ Agricultural 

Research Institute, 


p) Botermijn 11095/8 (18658 F.R.S.) 



Botermijij, 

Date of Birth : 14 April 1929. 

Breederr T. Boersma, Frieus, Holland. 

Died: May, 1934. 

Owner: ACp. K. M. Drysdale, Beznidenhout Talley, later 
Maciemsie Farm, P.O. Roodekop. 

Score : points in Holland. 

Boteimiiii ^as imported by Mrs. K. M. Drysdale an October 
1931 for the Stioaelienge herd. 


Pedigree, 
Achilles, 14848,. 


'Siebel, 11915'. 
Setske, 


bodewijk AehiHes^ Pref. 


Xodewyk. IB387.' 
Metje Alberts, 26632. 


Mietjie XIH, 55394. 


fLodewijk, 13337, 


Wodan, 9944. 
Lady XI, m6l 


Sietscke XVI, 588Se. 


Hatsumer <Sremrd 8592, 
' Pref. 

Sietsohe X, 352924. 


Sietscke XIIl, 47742. 


This artiela 1,3 the second of a ^ries, the first of which appesured in the 











The Breeding'Vai^ub op Brieslanb Bdels'in Soeth Africa* 


Production of Dams and Granddams, 



Age. 

I 

Jlili. i B.F. %. 

Days. 

'Dam.., ..... ' .j 

r 

7 

j 

18,403-0 I' 3-90 

330 

1 

L 

8 * 

14,194-4 i 4-29 

356 

Sire’s dam,. ' . • . ... j 


2 

8,547-0 1 3-95 

3.24 

i 

I 

■ 3 

11,444-4 ; 4-22 

328 

Dam’s dam... 


2 

7,605-4 I 3-7-2 

318 


L 

3 

7,315-0 3-86. 

266 


From tke pedigree of Boterinija 11095/8 it vill be seen that lie 
is a son of Lodewijk AcMlles 16796 F.E.S., whick was imported by 
Messrs. A. A. Eingwill and Sons of Colonies Plants and was 
declared prefereiit in Sontli Africa in 1939. 

Botermijn is linebred to Lodewijk 13337 on botli Ms sire’s and 
dam’s side. Tbrongh all four his great grandsires he is directly 
or indirectly descended from the famous preferent line of sixes— 
Gerard 6808, Nico 4969 and Jan 3265. 

Botermijn was used in Holland before he was exported to 
South Africa and left a number of progeny, amongst others the 
well-known cow Grietjie XXX 85203. ' 

In South Africa he was used exclusively in the Stoneh-enge herd 
and left 18 males and 22 females. 

Analysis of Data. 

From the available milk records it was possible to analyze 16 
dam-daughter comparisons. In all, 19 daughters were recorded. 
The daughter records were all produced in the Stonehenge. herd, 
under the conditions prevailing at Mackenzie Farm which is situated 
on the highveld between Johannesburg and Heidelberg. , The 
majority of records produced by the dams were also recorded in the 
Stonehenge herd, although a number of these animals were not bred 
by the owner. 

Climatically the area is well suited to Friesland cattle. The 
feeding and management in the Stoneheng-e herd has always been 
of a high standard. From an environmental point of view, i.e. 
feeding, management and care, the production records of both the 
dams and their daughters were produced under favourable and com¬ 
parable conditions. Unfortunately the majointy of cows were not 
tested for more than two or three lactations. 

The analysis of the 16 available dam-daughter comparisons 
made on the average corrected 2-year-old basis is shown below. 


Milk Yield and Butter fat Fercentage. 


Daughters 

(16). 

Dams 

(14). 

1 Average increase 
or decrease ia 
production of 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical 

SIGKIFICAITCE. 



, . daughters. 

improvement. 

F = -05., 

-01. 

10,181-6 lb. 

9,460*7 lb. 

Milk 
+■ 720*9 lb. 

Yieli>. 

69%, 

Sig. 

Hot sig. ■ 

3-86% 

3-620% 

Buttebpat Pee 
d-24% 

CEKTAOE. 

76% 

; Sig. . 

Sig. 
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Farming- in South Ariiioa__ 


The distribution of the individual dam-daugditer coinparisona 
for milk yield and butterfat percentage is graphically shown in 
KguMs l («) 1 (6), re.pecWlr, 11 

jears-old production ot all the aTailable 

10,15T-6 lb., with an average outterfat percentage ol u 8oJ pti ceiit^. 

From the forgoing analysis it is apparent that 
bred daughters of a high productive capacity for both luilk vcJd 
and butterfat percentage. 

Sixtv-nine per cent, of the daughters showed an improvement 
in milk production over their dams, and the aveiage lucicase in 
milk yield of 720 "9 


’ their clams, ana me avetuHc viatorccov, a., 
lb. of his daughters was statistically 


significant (P<.05). The age-corrected production of his daugditers 
varied betwUn 8,638-8 lb. and 11310-5 lb. winch indicnites a ^ 
markable consistency of breeding for milk yield, this being i^^hcr 
evident from the distribution of the individual dam-dauglitei compa¬ 
risons as shown in Figure 1 (a). 

The significant (P<-01) increase in butterfat pCTceiitage ot 
0-24 per cent, by his daughters as compared with their dams is veiy 
satisfactory and an indication of the hereditary c^alities of Botermipi 

^ T.Ti-i II at _ A. __ nnUrt. i-vv>A m-r *4. •/Sllbf 


for XriiliSlIllbliliii' ci j-«au ^ 

per cent, for all his danglers is considerably higher than the average 


transmitting a liigli butterfat percentage. ^ Tbe aTerage ot 6-oo^ 


MELK-MILK 



O 


OQ 

a: 




Fig. 1 (a).—Daugliter-dain conxparisons for milk yield on 2-year-old basis^ 
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daughters — DO GTER S 

Fig. 1 {b). —Daiigliter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage. 


for the breed. The uniformity of his breeding for hntterfat per¬ 
centage is illustrated in Figure 1 (b) from which it will be seen that 
the percentage butterfat of his daughters varied between the limits 
3'48 per cent, and 4-13 per cent. 

Botermijn was used on cows from a number of different sires 
and consequently with the limited number of progeny it was not 
possible to analyze the influence he had on the dpghters of any. 
particular sire. One particular comparison is of interest, namely 
of three full sisters out of the cow Be Schone Surprise S.S. of 
Batavia 12440/7 (a daughter of Be Schone Hendrik 7322/6). 


Botermijn daughters. 

Bam. ■ 

1. St. Surprise I, 10,679-0 lb, milk, 3-70% B.F.. 

<> Q4 TT milk 4*08®/. B.F...,. 

fBe Schone Surprise 

J S.S. of Batavia. 

Z, oC. ourpriotj xi, o hi* w /q ,...... 

3. St. Last Surprise, 8,638-8 lb. milk, 4-13% B.F.. 

1 (8,536*3 tt). milk, 
t 3'88% B.F.) 
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Faeming IN’ South Africa 


Bull: BOTERMIJN 11095/8 (18658 F.R.S.) 


OFFICIAL SCORE OF 


OFFICIAL SCORES OF FEMALE PROGENY. 
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Fig, 2 (a).—Official scores of female progeny of Botermijn. 
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The Beeeding Value of Friesland Bulls in South Africa. 


BotermljH (continued). 



Fig. 2 (b ).—Official scores of male progeny of Botermiin. 
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From a milkprodnctioii point of view tlie eoncliisioii can be 
drawn that tlie daughters of Boteiiiiijn 11095 were not only sigiii- 
ficantly higher producers for both milk yield and biitterfat percentage 
than their'’ dams, hut their average level of production was also of 
a satisfactorily high standard. ■ ■ 


Conformation of Botermijn Progeny, 

The analysis of the score cards of 5 male and 18 female progeny 
of Boteriiiijii are shown in Figures 2 {a) and 2 (b). In addition, a 
iiiiiiiber of mature Botermijn daughters which were still alive in 1,945 
'were inspected at Mackenzie Farm. The average score of the available 
male and female progeny was 73 -78 and 76*95 respectively. 

Although the available data for his male progeny are insufEcient 
to draw any definite conclnsions, there seems little doubt tliat the 
Botermijn daughters were of a higher average standard of excellence 
for conformation than his sons. 

The female progeny of Botermijn were of a high standard of 
excellence. The outstanding characteristics of his daughters were 
their excellent quality and mammary development. Tliey were 
strong roomy cows with good fine quality bone and skin. On the 
whole, the heads were good. Some were inclined to be rather long in 
the face but had broad strong muzzles. Some of his daughters could 
be stronger across the loins. The general iinpressioii of the Boter- 
inijn 11095 daughters w'as that they were typical fine quality dairy 

C01.VS. 


(4) Grietje’s Paul 13221/9. 





■' T he Breebi:n^g Yaltje of Friesland Bulls in South Afi^ica. ' 

(4) Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 

Born : 6 December 1933. . 

Died : 26 Deceiii.ber 1940. 

Breeder: J. 'S, Wassenaar, Jelsiim, Holland. 

.Owner : Agricultural Eesearcli Institute, University of Pretoria., 
Score : 77-9 points in Soutt Africa. 

Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 was imported by tlie AgTiciiltiiral 
Researcli Institute in March 1935. 

Grietje’s Paul was extensiveU used in the ITniversity herd 
from 1935 to 1940, except for one season when he was used in the 
herd of Glen College of Agriculture. 


Pedigree. 


Paul, 20703 F.R.S... 


fLodewijk Achilles (Pref.; 
''Botermijn, 18658 P.B.S.. J 16796. 

[Sietsche XYI, 5S890. 

■< 

f Marius, 11924. 

^Grietje XIV, 57973 F.R.S.J Grietje IX, 47263. 


|'Boterinijn, 18658 F.R.S... 

Grietje XXX, 85203 F.R.S.^ 

^Grietje XX, 72078 F.R.S. 


f Lode'wijk Achilles (Pref,), 
^ 16796. 

[Sietsche XVI, 58S90. 

fAthleet, 15272 (Pref.). 
d Grietje VI.. 39223. 


Production of Dams and Granddams. 



Age. 

Milk. 

B.F. 

Days. 

Dam. 

2 

11,175-0 

4-41 

294 " .. 


3 

10,571-0 

4-45 

307 


4 

13,629-0 

- 4-54 

318 


5 

13.523-0 

4-39 

312 

Sire’s dam... 

4 1 

10,399-0 i 

4-25,, 

326- 


9 1 

13,785*4 1 

4-12 

322 

Dam’s dam.... 

2 

8,585-0 

4-62 

320 


3 

10,772-0 : 

.. 4-27 

324 


5 ' 

17.557-0 

4-80 

376 


6 i 

17,584-0 

4-71 

523 


8 

' 16,318*0 

1 4-92 

1 

417 


From the pedigree of Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 it will he seen that 
he is a double Botermijn 11095/8. On both the sire’s and dam’s side 
he is out of the famous Grietje line of females bred by the well known 
Friesland breeder, Jan Wassenaar of Jelsum, Friesland (See 
in S.A., Jan. 1942). 

. Twenty-six male .and forty-two female calves were.; born' to 
Grietje’s Paul. Unfortunately contagious abortion broke out in the 
University herd in 1938 and it was considered ad%dsable to dispose 
of all the positive reactors. Consequently, 16 of his female progeny 
were sold at Pretoria abattoirs in 1939. Sixteen daughter production 
records were available/all of which could be compared with those 
of their dams. 
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Analysis of Data^ 

Tlie comparable dam-daughter records were all made under 
similar conditions of nutrition and management at the University 
Experiment Farm, Pretoria, and in the case of four daughters at 
the Glen College of Agriculture. ^ _ 

Under^ the existing environmental conditions at these institu* 
tions it is possible to make accurate comparisons between dams and 
daughters and to draw reliable conclusions :as to the milk and 
butterfat transmitting qualities of Grietje’s Paul 13221/9. 

A comparison between the average age-corrected two-year pro¬ 
duction of the available 16 daughters and their dams is given in 
the table below. 


Milk Yield and Butterfat Percentage. 


Daughters 

Dams 1 

Average increase 
or decrease in 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical 

; SIONIFIOANOB. 

1. . _ . 

(16). 

(14). 

production of 
daughters. 

improvement. 

P < *06. 

P < -01. 

{ 

8,918-1 ' 

7,462*9 !h. 

Milk Yield. 
1,455-2 lb. 

81-25% 

Sig. 

Sig. 

3-8S% 

But 

3-60% 

■TEBPAT PeECEHTA 

1 -23% 

GE. 

81-25% 

Sig. 

Sig. 


MEIK ~ MIU 



3 (a). ^Daughter-dam comparisons for milk yield on 2-year-old basis. 
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DAUGHTERS -DOGTERS 


Fig. 3 (b).—Baugliter-dam comparisons for butterfat percentage. 

Tlie distribution of the individual dam-daugliter comparisons 
for milk yield and bntterfat percentage is graphically shown in 
Figures 3 (a) and 3 (h), respectively.^ From the foregoing analysis and 
the graphical distribution of the individual dam-daughter compa¬ 
risons it will be seen tbat Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 had a veiy marked 
influence upon the production of his daughters. The signiflcant 
(P<*01) average increase of 1,455 lb. of milk of his daughters as 
compared with their dams clearly indicates his .prepotency and 
breeding value for increased milk production. 

The graphical distribution of the individual dam-daughter 
comparisons is further proof of the consistency with which he trans¬ 
mitted his milking qualities. ISTo less than 81*25 per cent, of his 
daughters were higher producers than their dams. 

The average calculated two-year-old production of 8,918 lb. of 
milk for all his available daughters must he considered as very 
satisfactory, particularly in view of the lack of uniformity in pro¬ 
duction and breeding of the cows to which he was bred. The age- 
corrected production of his daughters varied between 6,3Tf3 lb. and 
10 658 lb., whilst that of their dams varied between 3,586 lb. and 
10’033 lb. , , u A 

The significant (P<* 01) increase in the average butterfat 
percentage of 0*23 per cent, of his daughters as eompared with their 
dams is an indication of Griefje's PauFs hereditary qualities for 
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OFFICIAL SCORES OF FEMALE PROGENY. 
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Fig. 4 (a).—Official 

scores 

of female progeny of Grietje’s Paul. 
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Grietje’s Paul (continued). " 



Fig. 4 (h ).—Official scores of male progeny of Grietie’^s Paul. 
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trasinitting a liigh bxitterfat percentage. Tlie average butterfat 
percentage of Ms daiigliters varied between.3-46 per cent, and 4”32 
per cent. Tlie graphical distribution of the individual daiii-daiigliter 
coinparisons for butterfat percentage, as shown in Figure 3 (6), 
further indicates the consistency with which he bred for increasecl 
butterfat percentage. Compared with their dams, 81*25 per cent, of 
his daughters showed an improvement in butterfat percentage. 

Unfortunately, Grietje’s Paul was used on a number of cows 
of heterogeneous breeding, and consequently it is difficult to analyze 
the influence he had on the daughters of any particular sire. 

A comparison can, however, be made between 4 daughters of 
Colonies Plants Siebel Sam 6037/6 and their six daughters out of 
Grietje^s Paul. 


C.P. Sieb<^l Sam 
daughters (4). 

! Grietje’s Paul 

1 daughters (6), 

Increase by Grietje’s 
Paul daughters. 

Milk. ' 

Butterfat %. 

Milk. 

Butterfat %. 

Milk. 

Butterfat %. 

6,228*7 m. 

3-620/q, 

8,792*8 Ib. 

3*91% 

j 

1,564 ffi. 

•39% 


The limited number of dam-daughter comparisons available 
seem to indicate that Grietje’s Paul bred very well on the C.P. 
Siebel Sam daughters. 

Conclusions, 

Grietje’s Paul 13221/9 is one of the few bulls %vhose duiglAers 
showed a significant increase in both milk yield and buti(!fat 
percentage as compared with their dams. The above analysis k ives 
no doubt as to his outstanding trasinitting qualities and merit as 
a sire from a milk production and butterfat percentage point of view. 

Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Grietje’s Paul, 

The analysis of the official score cards of 20 males and 17 
females, which were the available progeny of Grietje’s Paul, are 
shown in Figures 4 (a) and 4 (b). From the data thus presented it will 
be seen that the average scores of the male and female progeny 
were 73-31 and 75 ”76, respectively.. 

The following conclusions can he drawn from the analysis of 
the score cards, supported by the writer’s intimate knowledge’ of the 
progeny of Grieije’s Paul. The Grietje’s Paul female progeny were 
of a considerably higher standard than his male progeny. 

Most of the Grietje’s Paul daughters had rather plain heads hut 
good strong muzzles. The outstanding characteristics of his daugh¬ 
ters were their deep well-sprung centre pieces, strong loins and good 
udders. The hindquarters were often inclined to he slightly drooping 
and roofv. The hocks could he hette.r. In general, they could be 
described as excellent utility co*ws. 

The male progeny were strong plain utility bulls, lacking in 
character and symmetry and inclined to be weak in the hocks. 
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The Ploughing of Contoured Lands* 

N* J* van Straaterij Lecturer in Engineerings College of 

Agriculture, Cedara* 

^HEEE has heen an increasing tendency on the part of South 
^ African farmers to practise conservation farming espe¬ 
cially by those who plough lands on slopes. On many farms in the 
Natal area^ the writer has, however, observed that the inainteiiaiice of 
contoured lands is not given the consideration necessary to gain the 
full benefit of the principle of contour ploughing. 

Many farmers think that, when once contour banks or broad-base 
terraces have been constructed, or when grass strips have been laid 
down, these are sufficient protection for their lands, and they continue 
to plough the land between these strips or banks, starting from the 
outside, turning anti-clockwise at the heads and finishing in the 
centre of the strip (which is the usual method of ploughing), witk 
the result that the soil adjoining the surveyed* drain, or grass strip, 
is turn downwards toward it if a fixed mouldboard or disc plough 
is used. When a reversible hillside plough is used, the aim has 
always been to turn the soil over downwards. When it is borne 
in mind that loose soil has a natural tendency to slip down a slope, 
this usual method of ploughing accelerates the downward movement 
of the soil adjoining the drain, and' one immediately realizes the 
cause of the drains filling up, the banking up of the soil against 
grass strips, or the creation of a second drain above the surveyed 
drain [as illustrated by (B) in Fig. 1], the lastmentioned case being 
the result of an attempt on the part of the farmer not to throw the 
soil into the drain. After a few ploughings, however, this drain 
becomes almost as deep as the constructed drain, with serious 
consequences, since it may cause damming of water (which should 
have been conducted along the surveyed drain at a low velocity 
to a provided outlet), and ultimately result in an accumulated volume 
of water overtopping the constructed banks. It is obvious, therefore, 
that ploughing should be carried out in such a manner that the 
soil is turned up, away from the contour drain and bank. 

Principle Applied to Broad-base Terraces. 

Fig. 2 illustrates this principle applied to the ploughing of 
broad-base terraces, the ploughing being done in three steps. 

(1) Since it is essential to maintain the shape of the bank, 

the soil must be worked up from both sides towards the ridge, 
thereby building up the hank. The procedure in this case is to 
start ploughing just below the crown of the bank, and to turn back 
on the same furrow in a clockwise direction. Ploughing is carried 
on this way until the centre of the channel or drain is reached 
on the top side, irrespective of the area ploughed on the hack slope 
of the bank. This is illustrated by strip No. 1 (Fig. 2), and the 
effect can be seen in Fig. 3 (F). It will be noted that a ridge 
is formed on the crown of the bank, and a dead furrow in the 
channel. ■ . 

(2) Where the contours are irregular, the usual method of 
ploughing necessitates turning in ploughed ground when completing 
the final fevr furrows in the centre. Where tractors are used, the 
tracks so formed can also be a source of danger by causing damming, 
as mentioned previously. To mimimize this, the irregular sections 
should be made as small as possible by drawing a furrow parallel 
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d tke centre of tlie cliannel of the lower terrace/ with, a width 
equal to the smallest width between the terraces.^ This is easily, 
(lone with the aid of a string equal in leiith to the width of the 
narrowest part between the terraces. One person walks in the 
channel, firmly holding one end of the string* at his waist, while 


'i 

?o 



smng Us iept tight and more or less perpendicular to tf»a ^ 
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is tlien ploughed in tlie normal way. TMs is sliowii by Strip No. 
2, FigL 2. ■" _ ■ ^ F 

(3) T inally tlie parallel strip is ploiig'lied clockwise. To get 
tke starting furrow in tlie centre the same procedure is adopted 
as for the first parallel furrow, the width of the strip or length of 
the string now being equal to half the width of the whole parallel 
strip. This is shown in Strip No.^ 3., Fig. 2. It will .be noted 
in Fig*. 3 that a dead furrow is again formed in the channel, and a 
ridge in the centre of the parallel strip, the soil adjoining the chaniiei 
being thrown up and away from the channel. 

This has two important effects, namely that the natural tendency 
of the soil to slip downward is partly checked, and that the drain 
is kept clean and open by having two dead furrows in the middle. 

When this principle is applied to lands with contour hanks, 
the ^ bank itself is not ploughed, as illustrated in Fig. 4, but the 
drain can be widened with each ploughing, the bank built up, and a 
broad-base terrace eventually formed. The advantage of this need 
not be stressed. The method of constructing such banks with the 
plough has been described in an article by J. J. Gertenbach, in the 
May 1945 issue of Farming in South Africa, 

An important point regarding contour banks and terraces that 
should always be borne in mind, is that the wider the channel, the 
more effective is the control of water, and that by following this, 
method of ploughing the channel width can always be increased. 
This method can also he applied to ploughing between grass strips, 
thus obviating the accumulation of soil and the foriiiatioii of banks 
on the top side of the strip. 

Farmers should find the method described, sim|)le enough, but 
the story does not end there. In future ploiigliings they should 
always change the position of the dead furrow's and ridges in the 
land above the channels and the position of the ridge on tlie terrace 
banks, closing up and breaking down dead furrows and ridges from 
previous ploughingvS, thus preventing the creation of secondary 
banks and channels betw^een the surveyed structures, as‘ these can 
lead to serious w^aahing. They should also keep the terrace banks 
built up but flat enough to facilitate the w^orking of implemeiits 
over them. 

Ploughs. 

It is necessary to point out some limitations of certain ploughs 
in following the method described above. 

{a) It may be found that mouldboard ploughs with general 
purpose bottoms will not turn the sods entirely when working the 
soil upwards. This can be overcome by fixing extensions to the 
mouldboard. 

(b) Disc ploughs without steering-gear may tend to slip down¬ 
wards away from the fiirrowq leaving unploughed strips of groiincl 
W'heii throwing up the soil. 

(c) Where reversible hillside ploughs are used, they siioiiid 
have the shares set so that all the soil is thrown upwards' instead 
of downwards. This is^ the ideal. In the .case of reversible disc 
ploughs, however, the tendency to slip downwarcls awny from the 
furrow, as pointed out in (h) is, very marked, and , it may he found 

better to use a fixed mouldboard plough. 

Where the reversible, hillside plough can he used successfully, 
it wull be found easier to plough the land with this implement, 
following the steps mentioned' in order to obviate large irregular 
sections—all the soil, of course, being turned upwards. 
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is tlien ploughed in tlie norraal way. This is sliown by Strip No. 

■2, Mg. 2. ^ ^ - 

(3) Finally tlie parallel strip is ploughed clockwise. To get- 
the starting furrow in the centre the same procedure is adopted 
as for the first parallel furrow, the width of the strip or length of 
the string now being equal to half the width of the whole parallel 
strip. This is shown in Strip No. 3., Fig, 2. It wall he noted 
in Fig. 3 that a dead furrow is again formed in the channel, and a 
ridge in the centre of the parallel strip, the soil adjoining the channel 
being thrown up and away from the channel. 

This has two important effects, namely that the natural tendency 
of the soil to slip downward is partly checked, and that the drain 
is kept clean and open by haying two dead furrows in the middle. 

When this principle is applied to lands with contour banks, 
the bank itself is not ploughed, as illustrated in Fig. 4, but the 
drain can be widened with each ploughing, the bank built up, and a 
broad-base terrace eyentually formed. The advantage of this need 
not be stressed. The method'of constructing such banks wdth the 
plough has been described in an article by J. J. Gertenhach^ in the 
May 1945 issue of Farming in South Africa. 

An important point regarding contour banks and terraces that 
should always be borne in mind, is that the wider the channel, the 
more effective is the control of water, and that by following this 
method of ploughing the channel width can always be increased. 
This method can also he applied to ploughing between grass strips, 
thus obviating the accimiulation of soil and the foriiiatioii of banks 
on the top side of the strip. ^ ^ 

Farmers should find the method described, simple enough, but 
the story does not end there. In future ploiighings they should 
always change the position of the dead furrows and ridges in the 
land above the cdiannels and the position of the ridge on the terrace 
banks, closing up and breaking down dead furrows and ridges from 
previous ploiighings, thus preventing the creation of secondary 
banks and chaniieis between the surveyed structures, as‘ these can 
lead to serious washing. They should also keep the terrace banks 
built up but flat enough to facilitate the worldiig of implements 
over them. 

Ploughs. 


It is necessary to point out some limitations of certain ploughs 
in following the method described above. 

{a) It may be found that mouldboard ploughs with general 
purpose bottoms will not turn the sods entirely when woi king the 

soil upwards. This can be overcome hy fixing extensions to the 
mouldboard. 

(h) Disc ploughs without steering-gear may tend to slip down¬ 
wards away from the furrow, leaving unploughed strips of ground 
when throwing up the soil. 

(c) Where reversible hillside ploughs are used, they 
have the shares set so that all the soil is thrown instead 

of downwards. This is the ideal. In the case of reversible disc 
ploughs, however, the tendency to slip downwards away from the 
furrow, as pointed out in {h) is very marked, and it may he found 
better to use a fixed mouldboard plough. 

Where the reversible hillside plough can he used successfull.v, 
it will he found easier to plough the land with this implement, 
following the steps mentioned' in order to obviate large inegu ar 
sections—all the soil, of course, being turned upwards. 
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The ease of ploughing will depend largely on the slope of the 
lands. The steeper the slope, the more difficult will it become to 
plough properly, and the more reason will there be not to use such 
land for cnltivatioii. 



Planting. 

It is felt that a word should be added regarding the plantiiu- 

structures. The easiest method is to 
start plauting from the top, keeping the rows parallel to the higher 
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Chicken-Pox/ 

J. D. W. A. Coles, Onderstepoort. 

pHICKEN-Pqx is a contagiotis disease that occurs not only all 
over the Ijnioii but all over the world. It is the cause of heavy 
losses. 

An Important Point* 

An important point to he emphasized is that chicken-pox is not 
the same as roup (infectious coryza). Only in very recent years has 
this fact been realized. Roup never shows scabs on the conibj 
wattles or skin, and the chicken-pox vaccine will not immunize 
against it. Owing ^to past confusion, these two distinct diseases have 
been known by various names such as cold, catarrh, roup, diphtheria, 
diphtheritic roup, canker, swollen head and swollen eye. 

It is true that some cases of chicken-pox show the lesions of 
roup only, but some fowls in the flock are almost certain to show the 
ty’pical pustules and scabs on the comb, etc., if the disease is really 
chicken-pox. 

The Cause, 

Chicken-pox is due to a very small organism which can be 
seen distinctly only with the best microscopes. The organism enters 
a body cell and there multiplies to form a ‘‘colony’’ of hundreds of 
the organisms, actually within the cell. The organisms can be 
stained by^ special methods and can now be grown away from the 
fowl, particularly in developing chicken embryos. 

Occurrence of the Disease. 

Fowd-pox may occur throughout the year, but usually is at its 
worst from September to March. Cases in early spring usually 
occur in young chickens, whereas those in January to April are 
confined mainly to pullets bitten on the comb by mosquitoes shortly 
after the birds come into production. 

The disease is essentially one of young birds, but even old hens 
may he aSected. A recovered bird is usually immune for life. 

Apart fro|n the transmission by mosquitoes and blood-sucking 
flies, the organisms can enter susceptible fowls through small lesions 
in the mouth or through small wounds in the skin, due to fighting, 
etc. 

Turkeys are very susceptible to chicken-pox. Pigeons sometimes 
contract the disease, but usually suffer from pigeon-pox, which is 
caused by another variety'of the organism. Anything that lowers 
the vitality of a fowl makes it more susceptible to chicken-pox. Such 
conditions are bad hygiene, exposure to cold, w-et weather, infestation 
with lice, red mite, tampans and worms, and bad feeding. If white 
instead of yellow maize is fed, and green feed is scarce, chicken-pox 
will be more dangerous. 

Symptoms. 

These are well known. Most people have seen the small whitish 
yellow pustules that develop later into the brown wart-like growths 
on the comb and wattles. There may be discharge from the nostrils, 
little whitish spots in the mouth, swollen and closed-up eyes, and 
even the common condition known as the pip ”, which is a harden- 

, * The STRONG- FOWL-FOX' ■ VACCINE is used exciusively ■ on healthy 
fowls and turkeys 1 to 3 months old. 
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ing of tlie tip of tlie tongue due to tlie^ fowl breatliiiig* tliroiig'k the 
mouth. If the nose is oj)eii, a fowl will not develop the pip ^ • 
Cases have been described where fowls showed only a little nasal dis¬ 
charge, but were ill and got '' light '' and finally died. 

As in roup^ a fowl may die of suffocation due to the entrance 
to the windpipe being blocked by a bit of yellowish diphtheritic 
material. 

In odd cases the wart-like growths, following pustules, may be 
seen on the skin almost all over the body, especially the legs. 

A solitary lesion on a fowl is sufficient to upset egg production 
tor 3 or 4 weeks. Hence, a mild outbreak may cause considerable 
financial loss, even though no birds die. 

Treatment* 

When the lesions are confined to the comb and skin, it is 
probably best not to treat them at all, for no drugs act specifically 
on the germs, and rubbing on medicines often leads only to a spread 
of the infection. If the eyes and mouth are badly affected, or if the 
skin shows extensive lesions, it is far better to kill the bird. Occa¬ 
sional white particles in the mouth can be removed and the sore 
patches then painted with tincture of iodine or inercuroclirome, 
and, if the ej-es are not badly affected, they can be washed out twice 
daily with a 'warm boracic solution. People^ treating sick birds 
should wash their hands thoroughly in running water before hanclling 
healthy ones. It is best to isolate sick birds. Fowl-pox organisms 
can survive in the soil for a few^ weeks and can be carried on the 
hands, ciothing and shoes of people coming into contact with 
eases of the disease. 


Preventive Measures* 

(a) _ Ahvays be on tbe look-out for cases of chicken-pox, and do 
not hesitate to kill and burn badly diseased birds, unless the niiniber 
affected is so large that the owner feels he must attempt to treat 
them. 

(b) Correct defects in the hygiene. 

(c) Feed properly, and supply a efficiency of vitamin A which 
occurs in green feed and yellow maize. Sour skim-milk helps to 
build body vigour. 

(f?) Control internal and external parasites, including mosquitoes- 

(e) Provide pure uncontaminated water. 

(f) Isolate for at least two w-eeks all newly-purchased fowls and 
turkeys, and those returing from shows and competitions. 

(j) Taccinate regularly; this is the most important measure 
and usually has to be carried out only once during the lifetime of 

a bird. ' . , 

Immunization. 

If chickens are vaccinated ivhen 1 to 3 months old and w-hen in 
good health and being well fed, etc,, they should not suffer from the 
process. Earely, however, they show temporary retardation of growth, 
Imt the experience is that such chickens are indistinguishable from 
tbe others by the time they are four to five months old. If the 
fowls are inoculated wiien over three months old, they may go 
light and not lay well. Contrary to popular belief, there is no 
evidence to suggest that annual inoculation leads to the establisli- 
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meiit of cliicken-pox on a farm. Wlien all susceptible birds are 
inoculated more or less at the same time, the infection seems to die 
out soon. 

Chicken-pox vaccine is issued in' gdass bottles, and should be 
used^ not later than 7 da 3 ^s after receipt. Do not expose it to direct 
sunlight. Shake the bottle very well before use, breaking up any 
.sediment. 

Pull the cork out and stick one end of the thick, short, double- 
pointed needle into the cork, the idea being to afiord protection to 
the index finger when stabbing the skin of the bird. Disinfectants 
must on no account be used on the fowl's skin. Only very seldom 
is it necessary to wash and dry the skin before vaccination. 

Instruct an assistant to hold the bird to be vaccinated, on its 
side with the feet towards the operator. Grasp the upper foot and 
pull the leg out straight. With the fingers of the left hand, part 
the feathers on the outside of the thigh. Dip the point of the 
needle into the vaccine, place the right index finger on the cork 
.attached to the other end of the needle, and pierce the skin once to 
a depth of one-eighth of an inch. Make sure that the skin has 
indeed been punctured. Only one puncture must be made and 
consequently this way of vaccination is known, as the single-stab 
method. As soon as the skin has been pierced once, the bird is 
released. It is easy to vaccinate 200 birds an hour. Alwaj^s be 
sure that a thick film of vaccine covers the end of the needle before 
stabbing the skin. 

A reacting bird shows a small firm swelling on the skin, up to 
about 4 mins, in diameter, at the inoculation site, within 5 or more 
days. TJsualty no constitutional s^miptoms are noted. The skin 
reaction is over hj' about the twelfth day. Unless 95 per cent, of 
the birds show skin reactions by the eighth or ninth day, the non- 
reactors should he revaccinated. 

Vaccination will not cure, but only prevent, chicken-pox, and 
cannot he expected to help much if most of the fowls in a flock are 
affected, since it takes at least 14 clays for immunity to develop. 

The price of the vaccine is 2s. 6d. for sufficient material to 
vaccinate 100 chickens. Vaccine is obtainahle in 100-dose bottles 
from the Officer-in-Charge, Allertoii Laboratory, P.O. Box 405, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, or from the Onderstepoort Laboratory, 
P. 0, Onderstepoort, Transvaal. 

Although every care is taken in the preparation of the vaccine,’ 
the Department accepts no responsibility for any ill-effects which 
may occur as a result of its use. 

If it is necessary to vaccinate b'xds younger than a month or 
■older than 3 rnontbs, pr b.irds of 1 to 3 months that are not in 
very good condition, the WEAKER VACCINE should be bought. 
This also is Issued only in 100-dose bottles costing 2/6. 


Notice. 

Prod'wcf/cTi’’ (Bulletin No. 255), the first edition 
of which was sold out within 3 months after publication, is now a«ram 
available in revised form, and obtainable from the Editor of Publi¬ 
cations, Department of Agriculture Pretoria. Price Is. per copy. 
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Egg-Plants Resistant to Bacteria! Wilt. 

Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Acting Officer-in-Charge, Botanical Station 

Durban. 

|N October 1944 tbe bacterial Wilt^ Disease^' of^ egg-plants or 
brinjals, was described in Farming in South Africa^)^ and seed 
of tbe wilt-resistant varieties, Matale and Kopek, that had, been 
developed, was offered for free trial to fanners and others. Large 
numbers of requests for this seed were received from all parts of South 
Africa and growers have reported favourably on the results. 

The following is a typical report: Every plant of the suscep¬ 
tible Puerto Rican Beauty variety was affected. Of the resistant 
varieties, some of the Matale plants wilted, but only a few of the 
Kopek 

Experimental |Tr ials. 

During the past two years these resistant varieties have again 
been grown at the Botanical Station, Durban. They have continued 
to show a high degree of resistance, and each season selections were 


Fig. 1.—a wiit-resistant (right) and susceptible (left) variety of 
egg-plant, both growing in severely infected soil. 

(Photo: V. A Wager.) 


made of those plants which showed no sign of wilt although grown 
in severely-infected soil, and which were prolific bearers of good- 
sized fruit. Unfortunately, a small amount of crossing has taken 
place so that there may be a slight variation between some of the 
plants, but on the whole the two varieties may he described as follows: 
opek. —Seed of this variety was received from Buitenzorg, 
1942, and the plants have consistently shown a very high 
resistance. The fruits are bluish-purple in colour, cylm- 
and 6 to 10 inches long by 3 inches thick. 


* Due to Bacterium aolanacmrum. 



EitG“Plants Resistant to BACTEiiL4i Wilt. 


iiatale .—This variety came from Peradeniya, Ceylon^ also -in 
19425 and is not quite so resistant as the Kopek, The plants^ how- 
ever 5 are larg'eij more robust, and are good bearers. The fruits are 
dart purple in colour and 6 inches long and 3 to 4 inches thick. 

Seed for Trial. 

A further supply of seed of these two varieties is available and 
can be obtained gratis from the writer. It is hoped that growers will 
select the best plants and collect enough seed for their future require¬ 
ments. 


2.—‘Egg-plant fruits of the wilt-resiStant varieties 'Eofefe 

and Mataie (below). (Pftoio; 7. A. Woffer.) 

Further Experimental Work. 

An attempt is being made to produce a variety of egg-plant that 
is immune to wilt and wbich is also a prolific bearer of large fruit. 
This is being accomplished by cross-pollinatmg difierent varieties 
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and tlien selecting .tlie best offspring for a number of generations. The 
Tarieties Kopek and Matale have been crossed witli one another and 
eacb witli a third variety, Terong Goivok. The latter also (autie from 
Java and is practically imninne, but has small, round, useless fruits. 
The progeny of these crosses .are now in their third generation a,mi 
the results are very promising. 

General Resume of Bacterial Wilt. 

Both potatoes and tomatoes are also very susceptible to this same 
bacterial wilt. 

The bacteria which cause this disease, thrive under hot (-oiidi- 
tions; that is, they require a soil temperature above 60^ F. The 
trouble thus occurs during the summer months, but in frost-free areas 
healthy crops can be grown in infected soils during autumn, wiiiier 
and spring. 

Once the ground has become infected, the bacteria can remain 
alive in it for many years. 

The disease can be introduced into healthy soil from an infected 
source in mud clinging to the feet of workers or farm animals, or on 
implements. It can .also be brought in on seedlings which have been 
grown in infected soil, or in seed-potatoes harvested from a diseased 
crop. 


REFERENCE. 


(1) Wager, Y, A. Bacterial Wilt of the Egg-plant. 
19, 223, 661-664, 1944. 
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The Ploughing of Contoured Lands 

^ IContinned from page 406. 


contour structure. Tie short iws resulting from .the irregxilarity 
J'hp strips will then terminate in the channel of the next structiii’e 
and it 'will be found easier to turn in the channels than against the 
bank. Providing the structures are well made, this method will not 
cause serious damage to the hanks 

y here a system of crop rotation with the inclusion of a perennial 
or close-growing annual crop is practised, the irregular strips cam 
be eliminated entirely by planting the perennial or close-growing 
annual on the irregular sections and the row crops on the parallel 
sections, making the strips parallel first to the top contour and then 
to the nest one m the rotation. 


South African farmers contour farming is something 
difecxilt at first to get uccustomed to 
curyes, but when Mce they have_ worked out a system to overcome 
t leir particular difficulti.es, especially with regard to teaching their 
iTemethods, their pride in such achieve- 

ud-pjiTif'irrio^^v 1 y^ater, quite apart from the other numerous 
advantages which contour farming will confer. 


REFEEENCES. 

Terraeuig for Sod and Water Conservation. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1789, 
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Temperature of Milk on Arrival at 
the City Dairy* 

S* Bakaior/Agricniturai Research Institute, Pretoria. 

is a liiglily perishable foodstuff, being subject to various 
changes such as souring or curdling, caused by bacteria with 
■which^it can readily be coii^minated. Temperature plays a consider¬ 
able role in^the multiplication of bacteria in milk and in the changes 
they cause in the chemical composition of the product. When milk ■ 
is cooled to a low temperature immediately after it has been drawn 
from the udder, and kept at very low temperatures until consumed, 
bacterial development wall be very slow. Data cfiioted by Hammer 
(1938) show that bacteria in freshly-drawn milk held at a temperature 
of 40^^ F. increased very slowly, whereas at 50^ F. bacterial growth 
was considerably more rapid, and at 60^ F. and 70° F. multiplication 
of organisms was enormously increased. 

Apart from the fact that milk, which has not been pro];)erly 
cooled on the farm, may contain more bacteria per c.c. than is per¬ 
mitted under the public health regulations of municipalities, the pro¬ 
ducer may also suffer financial loss through his supplies tiirnmg sour 
on the journey to town and thus being rejected by the distributor. 
Pullinger (1944) found that the average percentage loss per farmer 
as a result of souring of milk sent to Johaiiiiesbiirg flistiibutors, 
during the months October to March, inclusive, was 4*4 per cent. 
In October 1943, the Johannesburg Producers’ Pool lost 15,000 gallons 
of milk through souring, out of a total volume of 206,000 gallons 
handled. He gives data to show that much of this loss is due to 
inadequate cooling and cold-storage facilities on farms. 

Results of Investigation Conducted. 

In order to obtain more information about the standard of cooling 
methods on farms from which supplies are sent to the city milk 
market, an investigation was made by the Agricultural Ptesearch 
Institute on the temperatures of incoming consignments of milk at 
a city dairy plant during the hot summer months. On one day per 
fortnight during the period 29 October 1944 to 26 February 1945, the 
temperatures of consignments of milk received at a local plant were 
taken. The temperature of each lot of milk was recorded as it was 
dumped into the weighing vat. At this particular plant most of the 
producers sent in milk twice daily. A large percentage of the 
incoming supplies, however, consisted of mixed morning and evening 
milk, \vhich was sent in only once a day. 

Altogether 507 temperature readings were made.' The tempera¬ 
tures of the various lots of milk ranged from 51° F. to 96° F., with 
a mean of 74-3° F. Further details in regard' to the temperature 
range are given in Table I. 

..From the figures given it is clear that a large, proportion of the 
supplies Arriving at the plant was inadequately cooled. Over 70 per 
cent, of the consignments, and of the weight of milk, arrived at a 
temperature of 70° F. or above. Hammer (1938) states that in milk 
held at temperatures approximating 70° F. conditions are very 
favourable for the growth of S. laotis, a bacterial species largely 
responsible" for normal souring in milk. Organisms of the Escheri- 
chia-aerohacter species (commonly known as B. coli) are also very 
active at this temperature and produce gas as well as acid. These 
latter species, usually excreted in the faeces of cows, are often the 
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cause of stable odour and flavour in milk. At temperatures between 
80° F. and 99° F. (tbe range for over 25 per cent, by weight of the 
milk), the' development of these acid and gas-producing organisms 

is extremely rapid. 


Table I. —Percentage of total numher of consignments and 'percenM^ge 
of total ‘Weight of milk falling into temperature ranges shotan. 


Temperature Range (^F.). 

Percentage of— 

(a) Total No. of Con¬ 
signments. 

• 

(b) Total weight of 

Milk. 

50-54 

1-8 

5-9 

55-59 

2-8 

3-3 

60-64 

12-1 

12-4' 

^ 65-69 

9-3 

8-2 

70-74 ; 

29-4 

24-4 

75-79 

23*3 

20-6 

80-84 

9-6 

9*5 

85-89 

6-3 

8-1 

90-94 

5-3 

7-0 

95-99 

0-1 

0*6 


100-0 

100-0 


The growth of bacteria in milk at any particular temperature is 
dependent on the length of time the milk is held at this temperature. 
In Tables II and III, the temperatures of milk receiyed twice and 
once daily are given, 

(a) Supplies received twice a day. —The mean temperatures for 
milk received twice a day on the particular dates on which supplies 
were examined, as well as for the -whole period, are given below. 


Table II.— Meath teniperaiures of supplies received twice a day. 


Bate. 

Milk rece 

Morning. 

ived in— 

Evening. 


(“F.) 

(°F*) 

29/10/1944... 

70-6 

77.7 

6/11/1944.... 

73-3 

77-7 

20/11/1*44... 

72-1 

. 73-3 

4/12/i 44.... i 

74-0 

79*5 

13/12/11 14... 

73-3 

80-7 

2 i/1945..... ^ 

74-0 

84-1 

15/ 1/1945..... 

71-0 

83-9 

29/ 1/1945.... 

73-7 

76-d ' 

12/ 2/1945................. 

74-0 

81-8 

16/ 2/1945....................... 

: 72-2 

84-0' 

Whole period.__....... , 

72-9 

.■77-7, 


It will be noted that on all occasions the evening milk was much 
warmer than the corresponding morning milk. The air temperatures 
at the time of the early morning milking are naturally lower than 
those at the time of the late afternoon milking. In addition, it was 
found that a number of large producers, who had their own motor 
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transportj apparently made no attempt to cool tlieir evening" supplies^ 
but despatched the warm milk soon after milking was completed,,, Tlie 
temperatures of such supplies were usually above 90^ F., and at times 
as high as 95 to 96^ F. At these high temperatures conditions are 
ideal for the growth of bacteria. 

The mean^temperatures of the supplies of individual producers in 
the group wMch sent milk to the dairy twice daily^ ranged from 
59.90 to^87"7^ F. FFearly ail the milk had an average tempera¬ 

ture above 70*^^ F.^ The supplies in most cases were sent in by train^ 
the,average rail distance of the farms from the town being al 3 out 20 
miles. According to information received from some of these pro¬ 
ducers, the time taken to transport the milk from the farms to the 
dairy plant was about 2 to 2| hours. The age of the milk on arrival 
ranged from 4 to. 5| hours. 

(h) Supplies received once a day only ,—Most producers in this 
group sent in their daily supplies during the morning. The tem¬ 
peratures for this group are given in Table. Ill: — 


Taule III .—Mean temperatures of supplies received once a day. 



MIk received in— 

Date. 

(a) Morning only. 

(6) Evening only. . 

29/10/1944. 

(°F.) i 

65*1 1 

(°F.) 

70*0 

6/11/1944. 

7D7 ! 

73-0 

20/11/1944. 

68*0 i 

■ 7P5 

4/12/1944. 

68-0 i 

: . 70-0 

18/12/1944. 

69-0 1 

1 74*0 

2/ 1/1945. 

68-0 

[ 72-0 

12/ 1/1945.... 

68-5 

71*0 

29/ 1/1945.... 

68-2 

67-0 

12 / 2/1945. 

69-8 

71*0 

26/ 2/1945. 

65-5 

61*0 

Whole period.. 

68-8 

71*1 

i 


In this case it will be observed that, as in the case of two daily 
deliveries, the supplies received in the morning were cooler than those 
received in the evening. The variation in air temperatures between 
night and day was probably the cause of this difference, as the 
morning receipts in this case consisted of the previous evening's milk, 
held overnight, and the morning's milk. The evening receipts con¬ 
sisted of the morning and afternoon milk produced on that day. 

The mean temperatures for the supplies of individual producers 
in this group ranged from,53*7 to 79*8^ F. More than half of these 
means or averages were above 70^ F, In certain cases, supplies took 
from 13 to 16’ hours to reach their destination, and were transported 
75 to 85 miles by rail. In several instances, supplies had to be trans¬ 
ferred from one'train to another. Much of this milk which had been 
transported over long distances, was, on receipt, rejected as sour. 

A large number of suppliers who sent in milk once daily were no 
further from the city dairy than farmers who sent in milk twice a 
day. In nearly every case, however, where milk w^as sent in once a 
day only, a portion of the supplies was well over 24 hours old by the 
time it reached the dairy. 
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Need for Improvement of Cooling Methods. 

The temperatures given in the above tables reveal liow very 
iiiisatisfactory the methods of cooling must be on many farms.. 
Except in a few cases wdiere farmers supplying this dairy had installed 
cooling and refrigerating machinery, it was learnt that only wmter 
coolers were used. Water alone cannot cool milk to a teinperatiire 
lower than a few degrees above the temperature of the water itself.. 
Since, during the suiiinier months, wmter from boreholes and wells 
approaches temperatures as high as 70^ F. and even higher, it is 
obvious that the use of this water does not enable the producer to cool 
his milk efficdently. 

Freshness and purity are of the greatest importance in milk 
intended for city consumption. Certain producers appear to be under 
the impression that if they send in supplies to a pasteurizing plant, 
they can neglect to cool the milk to a low temperature on the farm. 
It must he pointed out that dairies have to exercise as great care in 
selecting supplies for pasteurization as in the selection of raw milk. 
Milk which shows an acidity in excess of 0*18 per cent, has to be 
rejected owing to the danger that it might coagulate when held at 
pasteurizing temperatures. The present demand is for milk of 
greater purity and of a higher quality. It is therefore essential that 
inspection and selection on the receiving platform be carried out even 
more carefully and systematically than is the practice to-day. At 
many plants milk is accepted or rejected merely on flavour and 
aroma. 

In the area in which the foregoing supplies Avere produced, the 
mean air temperature during the summer months is about 70*^ F. and 
the mean inaximuni temperature is above 80*^ F. Under such circiim- 
stances milk should be cooled to a temperature approaching F. 
on the farm in order that it should arrive in a satisfactory condition 
at the city dairy. , 

In regard to single daily deliveries, it will be in the interest of 
producers who are not too far from town to send in milk twice a clay. 
Prodiicers who are further distant and who desire to send their 
supplies to town, must be prepared to install refrigerating and cooling 
units on their farms, in order to be able to cool and store the milk 
at low temperatures. Milk shoiild reach the consumer as soon as 
possible after it has been produce'^d. 

It is recommended that milk-plants should record the tempera¬ 
tures of all supplies on arriAml. It is advisable that supplies arriving 
at temperatures higher than 60^ F. be analyzed bacteriologically, 
and, if it is proved to be unsatisfactory, the producer should be noti¬ 
fied that his milk will not be accepted until its quality is improved 
and up to standard. , " ‘ 

W for the city market must obviously be 

superseded by mechanical cooling in which refrigerants are used to 
enable the milk to be cooled to low temperatures. The initial outlay 
for the purchase of the necessary equipment will be repaid in the 
avoidance of future souring losses and in the improved quality of the 
milk bacteriologically. 

IIEFERENCES. 

C) Hammer, B. W. (1938)— Dairy Bacteriology, John Wiley and Sons, New 
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Karakul Sheep for Sale. 

20 Karakuls and 40 Karakul Persian Crossbred Sheep 
to be sold by 

PUBLIC AUCTION 

at the 

Grootfontein College of Agriculture, 

Middelburgj G.P. 

Tuesday, 25 June 1946 

at 10 a.m. 


9 Karakul Rams. 

11 Karakul Ewes. 

40 Karakul Persian Crossbred ewes. 


Further Particulars obtainable from the PrincipaL 


SALE OF SURPLUS LIVESTOCK 

at 

Potchefstroom College of Agriculture. 

The following surplus livestock will be sold by public auction 
at the Institution at 10 a.m. on 26 June, 1946. 

r Donkey Jack, 2 years—son of Joe Louis. 

13 Donkey Jennies, to 4 years; and 2 Foals. 

2 Mares (Thoroughbred x Boer Horse), about 4 years. 

2 Fillies (Percheron x Boer Horse), about 18 months. 

14 Afrikander Bulls, about 2i years. 

2 Friesland Bulls. 

1 Jersey Bull. 

2 Guernsey Bulls. 

14 Merino Earns. 

8 Crossbred Earns. 

6 Slaughter Oxen. 

Particulars in connection with the above animals are obtainable 
from the Principal. 

The College of Agriculture reserves the right to withdraw any 
animal prior to the sale. 
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Blowfly Spray for Sheep and Cattle. 

T he Division of Yeterinary Services offers a spray for the treatment 
of wounds on animals infected with the_ maggots of blowflies, 
ordinary wounds and for local application against ticks. 

It is a well-established fact that the cattle screw-worm {Chryso- 
myia hezziana), which lays its eggs in wounds on cattle in the_ low- 
veld and bushveld areas, breeds only in wounds on living animals 
and does not occur in carcases and can consequently not be caugnt 
in traps baited witb meat or other baits noniiaily attractive to blow¬ 
flies. It is very important, therefore, to destroy all maggots in 
wounds and thus prevent their further development. 

The most important blowfly attacking sheep in the Union 
(Lucilia cuprina) has been shown to have acquired similar habits and 
makes very little use of carcase material for breeding. It is conse¬ 
quently equally important to destroy all maggots infecting sheep. 

The maggots of the screw-worm complete their development in 
wounds in from five to seven days, and those of the sheep blowfly in 
about three days. Cattle should, therefore, be examined and treated 
at least once a week, and sheep twice a week, to ensure that all 
maggots are destroyed. It is essential that a remedy be used which 
will ensure the destruction of all maggots, since, if only 5 per cent, 
should escape, sufficient flies will develop to maintain the species and 
ensure the continuation of the pest. 

The practice of using remedies which do not give 100 per cent, 
kill and of applying just any remedy after the wool has been shorn 
from an infected area—thus allowing many maggots to escape—is 
most undesirable. 

The blowfly spray is best sprayed undiluted by means of a hand 
spray of the Enots type (not obtainable from Onderstepoort) or 
sprinkled over the infected area before or while the wool is clipped 
ofi. 'No live maggots should be allowed to escape. The spray kills 
the maggots almost instantaneously and promotes rapid^ healing of 
the wound, thus reducing its attractiveness and preventing reinfec¬ 
tion. The maggots infecting wounds on cattle must be killed by 
spraying a small quantity of the spray deeply into the wound before 
any attempt is made at their removaL Thereafter the wound should 
be"cleaned by removing any blood clots and foreign material present, 
and again lightly sprayed to ensure rapid Healing. 

Blowfly spray is extremely lethal for ticks but very light spray¬ 
ing on cattle is recommended as the skin may be irritated by heavy 
applications under* certain conditions. 

The spray is volatile and inflammable and must be handled very 
carefully. It is a carefully balanced solution which will keep indefi* 
nitely if stored in tightly closed containers. It is sold ready for usef 
and' should;, therefore^ not he diluted with either oil or tvater. 

As from 1 June 1946 blowfly spray will be issued in the follow¬ 
ing packings:— ' 

{a) l«galion tins (noif-retumable][ 6s. ; (6) 5-gallon drums (non- 
returnable) 23s.; (c) in owner’s drum at 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

■ Only empty drums with a capacity of from 25 to 45 ga llons will 
■ be received for refilling—^no smaller drums sent will be refilled. The 
1- and 5-gallon containers become the property of the buyer and must 
not be returned for refilling. 
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Empij drums of from 25 to 45 gallons’ capacity must be railed 
to Pretoria Nortli station, carriage paid^ and must-—■ 

(1) 1)6 .clean and dry inside; 

^(2) kaTe tbe owner’s name and address clearly "painted on the 
outside; and 

(3) be provided with a screw plug capable of securely sealing the 
contents. 

No repairs of leaky drums can be undertaken at Onderstepoort 
and dirty drums which are likely to affect the quality of the spray 
will not be infilled. The Director of Veterinary Services reserves the 
right of deciding whether a drum is suitable for refilling or not, 

The^l' and 5-gallon non-returnable containers for blowfly spray 
are obtainable at the prices quoted above, carriage paid, from the 
following addresses: OfBcer-in-Charge, Veterinary Research Labora¬ 
tory,, P.O.^ Box 405, Pietermaritzburg (telegraphic address: Bac¬ 

teria, Pietermaritzburg ”); the Officer-in-Charge, Veterinary 
Research Laboratory, P.O. Box 41, Grabamstown ■ (telegraphic 
address: Institute, Grabamstown ”); the Senior Veterinary Officer, 

Bloemfontein; the Senior Veterinary Officer, Cape Town; and the 
Senior Veterinary Officer, East London, 

The spray is issued only on pre-payment or C.O.D., and is for¬ 
warded onl'^ by rail or road motor service. It will be to the advantage 
of purchasers to remit cash with order to obviate the payment of 
.C.O.D ' charges. Cheques, etc., must be made payable to the Director 
of Veterinary Services. 

"When replying to a letter or telegram, always quote the reference 
number and date. 

No credit is allowed for spray returned, unless it is found fit for 
re-issue. Every case is treated on its merits and the decision of the 
Director of Veterinary Services is final. 

Ask for a Price List of Laboratory Products and note the correct 
addresses. 

Although the utmost care is taken in the preparation of this 
spray, no guarantee is given regarding its safety or efficacy, nor will 
any compensation be paid for deaths or accidents which may follow 
its use. 


(Division of Veterinary Services.) 


SHORTAGE OF TETROL. 

The Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, announces that owing to 
the shortage of one of the ingredients of tetrol it is at present no longer 
possible to pwpare supplies of this remedy. In view of the prevailing war 
conditions, it Is extremely difficult to say when supplies will be available again, 
but as soon as this Institution is able to resume the preparation of tetrol, 
the necessary notification will be given in regard to the matter. 

Farmers sare therefore Tequested not place any further orders since 
any money forwarded must merely be refunded. 
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Farming is a Business :— 

[Continued from page 384. 

As lias been pointed out before, however, this reward does not 
drop from the skies. It demands both time and concentration.,^ In 
the first place it requires knowledge of ' double entry book-keeping. 
In addition, use must be made of the Labour Eecord and all the 
other cost records, i.e. the records of Draught Animal Costs, Machine 
Costs, hwplement Costs as well as Feedstuffs and Grazing Records. 

If the double entry system of book-keeping is ado|)ted, the cash 
postings can be carried over in the form of a summary from the Cash- 
book and Credit books to the A7ialysis of the Total Farm Receipts 
and Expe'nses, These totals are subsequently recorded in ^the 
Smiimerizing Statement together with the figures from the various 
cost distribution statements. Only then is the process concluded in 
the Final Summary Statement. 

For the time being this article concludes the series of articles 
on Farming is a Business’’. Eeaders are advised, however, to 
look out for a later series which will furnish information on the 
future plans of the Division in connection with book-keeping and 
costs. 


Gammexane and D.D.T. Dips for Control- of 
Arsenic-Resistant Blue Tick :— 

[Go7itinued from page 366. 

How they can best be used in the tank; the role of arsenic as 
a possible preservative; their efficacy against other ticks, cattle lice, 
mange, etc; the application of a practical method for testing; the 
most ^economical dilutions and ' several other points—all these are 
questions that need further accurate investigation. 

At the conclusion of the present series of experiments, however, 
many of these questions ought to be elucidated. 
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Price Review for April 1946.* 

Fruit ,—Moderate consigiiments of apples and grapes were 
received tkroiiglioiit tlie month. The prices of good quality apples 
were high and increased considerably towards the end of the inontli. 
The Johannesburg market was well supplied wutli papaws, avocados 
and guavas, and sales throughout w^ere firm. Prices still showed 
increases. In the case of avocados, prices increased from 2s. 8d. per 
tray in March to 3s. 4d. per tray in April. The other markets were 
reasonably supplied wdth tropical fruit, although offerings steadily’ 
decreased towards the end of the month. Although the supply 
increased, bananas still remained scarce and dear. On the Cape Town 
market prices increased from 69s. Td. per crate in March to 75s. 5d. 
per crate in April, and on the Johannesburg market from 17s. 3d. 
per crate in March to 29s. 5d. in April. 

Yegetables .—The markets were reasonably supplied with vege¬ 
table varieties and because of a constant demand, good prices were 
realized. Carrot and caulifloww offerings decreased during the 
month, and prices increased. On the Johannesburg market carrot 
prices increased from 8s. lOd. per bag in March to lOs. 2d. per bag 
in April; on the Cape Town market from 8s. Id. to 9s. 3d. ; and on 
the Durban market from 23s. lOd.^ to 24s, 2d. 

Tomatoes .—In general the markets were well supplied wuth 
tomatoes and prices showed few changes. The Johannesburg market 
wms well supplied with lowveld tomatoes, and the other markets wdth 
local supplies. 

* Ail prices mentioned are averages. 
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Onions. —Uncliaiiged consignments of good quality were always 
auailable. In comparison wnth the previous ^ niontli, Transvaal as 
well as Cape Onions showed an increase in prices. On the Pretoria 
market the prices of Cape onions increased from 12s. lOd. per bag 
in March to 13s. lOd. per bag in April; on the Cape Town market 
from 9s. 9(1. to 11s. 3d.; on the Durban market froin 13s. 5d. to 
14s. 9d.; and on the Johannesburg market from 12s. 4d. to 12s. lOd. 

Potatoes ,—Reasonable consignments reached the markets, and 
prices throughout were higher than those of the previous moiith. The 
majority of the offerings of potatoes realized the maximiim fixed 
prices. Buyers were interested mostly in Grade 1 potatoes whicih 
sold very satisfactorily. 

Sweet Potatoes .—Good supplies reached the markets, and good 
prices were realized. Prices on the Durban market increased consi¬ 
derably in comparison with those of the previous month, e.g. from 
14s, Sd. per bag in March to 17s. 4d. per bag in April. On the 
Johannesburg market prices decreased from 18s. 5d. per bag in March 
to 15s. 2d. per bag in April. 

Eggs and Poultry .—Egg supplies were insufficient for the 
demand and prices were high. Further increases in the maximum 
wholesale and retail prices of eggs were announced towards the end 
of March. The markets were well supplied with fowls, ducks and 
turkeys, but geese and muscovies were scarce. 

Fodder .—The Johannesburg market was well supplied with teff, 
sweet grass and lucerne. On the other markets supplies decreased. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Products. 


This index (see Table els-srheie in this issue) increased from 171 in 
March to 174 in April. The most important changes which occurred 
in the various groups are the following; — 

(a) Hay (i.e. lucerne and teff) which increased from 160 in 
March to 176 in April as a result of an increase in the market price 
of lucerne. 

(b) Other field crops (i.e. potatoes, sweet potatoes, onions and 
dry beans) which increased from 283 in March to 299 in April as a 
result of the increases in the market prices of potatoes and onions. 

(c) Slaughter Stock (i.e. cattle, sheep and j)igs) which decreased 
from 171 in March to 168 in April as a result of the further seasonal 
decrease in the price of cattle. 

id) Poultry and poultry products {i.e. fowls, turkeys and egg.f) 
which increased fiom 277 in March to 321 in April as a result of 
increases m the prices of eggs and fowls. 


Index of Prices paid for certain Farming Requisites. 

A Table indicating the quarterly index of prices of a few important 
farming requisites appears elsewhere in this issue. 

. The index for bags showed the greatest decrease, namely, from 
314 in January to 304 m April, as a result of the decrease in the 
prices of wool bags and gram bags. 
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Marketing of the 1945/46 Maize Crop* 

The following are tlie prices per bag wliicb procliieers will receive for 
me 1945-46 maize crop, namely, from 1 May 1946. 

{Carresjwnding prices,) 



1 

Grades 2, 

4 and 6. 

] 

Grades 3, 

5 and 7. 

■ Grade 8. 

i 

In bags— ! 

s. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

* s. 

d. 

194.V46. 

22 

6 

1 22 

-4 

^.9, 

1 

1944/45.. 

19 

0 i 

! 18 

10 

18 

7 

In elevator— 







1945/46.................... 

21 

2 

‘ 21 

0 

20 

9 

1944/45.. 

17 

11 

i 17 

9 1 

17 

6 


These prices are free on rail producer’s station. 

For seed maize a miiumum price of 26s. Gel. per bag has been 
fixed as against a minimum price of 21s. 6(1. per bag for the previous 
season. 

Maize prices for resale have been fixed at 20s. 2d. per bag (200 
lb.) for grades 2, 4 and 6; 20s. per bag for grades 3, 5 and 7 and 
19s. 9d. per bag for grade 8. For maize in elevators tlie prices are 
2s. per bag lower in each case. These prices are Is. per bag higher 
throughout than the corresponding prices of the previous season. 

Upon resale the 'actual railage, Fnt at the most Is, per bag, 
may be added to the above prices for maize sold in the Cape Pro¬ 
vince, Fatal and the districts Letaba, Pietersburg, PilgTimsnist or 
Zoutpansberg in the Transvaal, and at the most 9d. per bag for maize 
sold elsewhere in the Union. Upon further sale and consignment a 
further amount, representing the actual railage, may be added, but 
at the most 6§d. per bag, notwithstanding the place at which the 
maize is sold. 

The prices of maize products have also been fixed throughout 
at Is. per bag higher than those of the previous season. 

Producers’ prices are therefore 3s. 6d. per bag higher than 
during the past season, while consumers’ prices have been increased 
by only Is. per bag. 

Similarly, as in the past season, the difference is again supple¬ 
mented by a subsidy from the Government. 

Last season the price on which eoiisimiers’ prices were based was 
calculated at 16s. 6cl. per hag for the best grades, while the price 
received by producers was 19s. per bag. A subsidy of 2s. 6d. per bag 
was then paid by the Government. The basic price for the present 
season has been increased to ITs. 6d. per bag, and thus the prices to 
the consumer have also been increased by Is. per bag. The producer’s 
price is, however, 22s. 6d. per bag. Consequently, a subsidy of 5s. 
per bag will be paid by the Government for the coming season. 


Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit: 1946/47 Season. 

The prices for tlie 1946-4Y citrus season came into oneration on 12 
April 1946. In comparison with the past season a fxirther chanpre 
has been made between “ Large ” and “ Extra Large ” in the case 
of oranges and grapefruit. 

Last season the Citrus Board Tirtually controlled only the mar¬ 
keting and the export producers. This season the Board will again 
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control all oranges j grapefruit and lemons of exporters, as well as 
of non-exporters wlio produced at least 1,000 pockets for sale during 
the three preceding seasons. 

The prices which producers will receive for ^ oranges for the 
present season in comparison with those of the previous season are as 
follows:— . . 



Producers’ Prices of Oranges 
per Pocket. 

1946. P)4r>. 

Grade 1— 



s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Extra large. 



3 

9 

— 

Large. 



3 

6 

3 0 

Medium. 


. 

3 

3 

2 9 

Grade 2— 




! 


Extra large. 



3 

0 1 


Large... 



2 

6 i 

2 6 

Medium.. 



2 

3 

2 3 

Small..... 



1 

9 ! 

i 

1 9 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union during 
April 1946. 

EainfalL —Scattered showers occurred in the south-western, 
south-eastern and Border areas of the Cape Province. Good rains 
fell in the north-western Cape Province and in the Karoo. Scattered 
show^ers also occurred in the Transkei, Natal and certain parts of the 
Orange Free State. 

Condition 'of stock .—-As a result of the general rains, grazing for 
stock was reasonably satisfactory, and the condition of stock fairly 
gwd. Stock diseases were generally quiet, although lumpy skin, 
disease became more widespread. Nagana and gallsickness also 
caused stock losses. 

Crops.—Summer crops in general are promising and reasonable 
crops are expected. As a result of the rains which occurred, farmers 
were able to sow a considerable amount of wheat, and the prospects. 

winter crops appear to be promising. 



Maximum Prices of Eggs in Uncontrolled Areas. 

PREviorsLY maximum prices of eggs were fixed only for the con- 
troiieci areas rn the Union, namely, the areas given in the footnote 
to GoTernment Notice Ivo. 722 of 29 March 1946. For the remainder 
01 tlie union no price control existed in regard to the sale of eggs. 

As from 12 April 1946, however, a maximum price at which 
eggs mav be sold by any person throughout the Union (except in 
contioiled areas), was fixed, namely, at 3s. 8d. per dozen. 

See Government Gazette Extraordinary of 12 April 1946. 
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Producers^ Prices of Wheat, Oats, Rye and Barley: 

1946/47 Season. 

As was previously the case, the prices which producers will receive 
for wheat and other winter cereals during the coining season 1946-47 
were announced in advance, namely, in xipril of this year. 

Producers will receive 40s. 6d. per hag for Class B grade 1 wheat 
during the coming season. 

The corresponding price for the previous season was 37s. 6d. per 
bag. The higher price for the coining season was granted to encourage 
further the production 'of wheat. 

The price of rye has been fixed at 2Ts. fid. per hag (200 lb.) for 
grade 1 as against 25s. per bag for the previous season; malted barley 
grade 1 (viz. Class A &x-row malted barley) 25s. per bag (150 lb.) 
as against 21s. per bag for the previous season; grade 1 fodder 
barley (viz. Class C barley) 15s. fid. per bag (150 Ib.) as against 
12s. 7d. per bag for the previous season; and grade 1 fodder oats 
(Class B) 15s. 6d. per hag (150 lb.) as against 12s. 7d. per bag for 
the previous season. 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal Markets. 


Season. 

Avocados (Per Tray), (a) | 

Papaws. (6) 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johannesburg. 

Cape 

Town 

Std. 

Box. 

1 

Durban. 

Tray. 

jiohannesburg. 

Port 

Eliza¬ 

beth 

Std. 

Box. 

Bloem¬ 

fontein 

Std. 

Box. 

Ordi¬ 

nary. 

N.M. 

Ordi¬ 

nary 

Std, 

Box. 

N.M. 

Std, 

Box. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

1&38-39. 

1 6 

0 11 

1 3 

1 11 

2 0 

0 10 

1 

7 

2 

0 

2 0 

1 8 

1939-40. 

2 1 

1 2 

1 9 

2 11 

2 3 

0 

10 

1 

4 

1 

9 

1 11 

1 6 

1940-41... 

1 10 

0 10 

1 5 

2 4 

2 1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 3 

1 9 , 

1941-42. 

2 4 

1 7 

2 1 

3 4 

2 5 

0 10 

I 

10 

2 

1 

1 11 

2 0' 

1942-43. 

3 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

2 2 

2 0 

1943-44. 

4 1 

1 0 

3 7 

6 3 

3 2 

1 

6 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 8 

2 7 

1944-45. 




— 

3 4 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 5 

3 0 

1945— 














January.. 

3 11 

— 

4 10 

7 2 

3 10 

1 

5 

4 

1 

4 

9 

§ -5. 

3 6 

February. 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

4 3 

2 8 

1 

10 

5 

11 

7 

6 

— 

5 5 

March..___ 

2 0 

0 11 

2 3 

4 4 

4 10 

1 

10 

5 

4 

6 

9 

— 

4 10 

April..._ 

1 10 

0 10 

2 7 

3 11 

4 9 

1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

2 

4 11 

4 6 

May.... 

2 4 

0 9 

2 5 

4 3 

4 7 

1 

6 

3 

7 

5 

0 

4 7 

' 2 11 

: June.. 

2 4 

2 5 

2 10 

6 1 

4 4 

1.11 

3 

7 

4 

6 

4 0 

3 a 

: July.. 

8 4 

2 4 

3 10 

5 8 1 

4 2 

1 

9 

4 

10 

5 

9 

.4 11 

5 0 

August........ 

0 8 

3 10 

6 2 

7 4 

5 10 

1 

6 

4 

10 

0 

1 

5 3 

5 0 ‘ 

September..... 

6 4 

3 1 

6 5 

7 0 

3 3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 7 , 

3 6 

October...... 

7 2 

3 8 

8 X 

7 4 

2 7 

1 

5 

2 

5 

3 

5 

, 2. ■ 2 

2 4 

November. 

9 5 

3 6 

6 6 

8 0 

3 6 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

7 . 

'&■ 7 

3 2 

December. 

7 8 

1 0 

7 1 

, ,— 

4 4 

1 

0 

3 

11 

5 

■7'": 

5 10 

.,3'.'0'; 

1940— 














January. 

8 1 

1 8 

5 10 

9 2 

3 10 

1 

6 

4 

5 

7 

11 

0 4 .. 

311 

February. 

3 4 

0 10 

3 1 

5 0 

2 10 

1 

5 

7 

1 

5 

6 

5,0 

4 7 

March. 

2 11 

3 7 

2 8 

4 0 

— 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

8' 

6 4 

.5 , 8 

April.. 

2 8 

1 11 

3 4 

4 9 

5 5 

1 

,1 

5 

0 


11 

6 3 

4 6 


{a) Season 1 January to 31 Deoember. 
(b) Season 1 April to 31 Maxcb, 
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/ ' Control of Kaffircorn Repealed* 

Last season (194445) the GroYermiient requested the Maize Control 
Board to apply control measures to the marketing of kaffircorn. As^ 
the crop was*” relatively small, however, and the supply greatly 
exceeded the demand, considerable difficulty was experienced in the 
application of control. 

The Board actually received only 165,000 hags of the portion of 
the crop which was marketed. 

In view of the experience of the past season and the fact that 
this year again a relatively small crop of about 600,000 bags is 
expected, the Government, on the recommendation of the Board, 
decided to repeal the control of kaffircorn. There will therefore be 
no price fixation, and imports of all sorghums may be executed 
without permits. 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites* 


Year and 
Month. 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

(fl) 

Ferti¬ 

lizers. 

IVel. 

(c) 

Bags. 

id) 

Feeds. 

(e) 

Fencing 

Material 

(/) 

Dips 

and 

vSprays. 

i'j) 

Building 

MateriaL 

m 

Basis— 









1936-38.,. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 • 

lOO 

1942. 

123 

157 

140 

206 

136 

229 

117 

168 

1943_ 

144 

171 

154 

237 

152 

239 

127 

179 

1944. 

161 

184 

156 

307 

155 

240 

134 

184 

1945— 

1 159 






! 


. Januar}^.. 


204 

156 

310 1 

162 

225 

136 

181 

April__ 

159 

204 

156 

311 ^ 

163 ! 

224 ! 

136 

181 

Juiv. 

1 159 

204 

156 

321 

169 

225 

135 

180 

October.... 

159 

204 

146 

321 1 

166 

225 

135 I 

179 

1946—,, ' 









January... 

155 

204 

146 

314 

168 

218 

135 

174 ' 

; April ()}... 

152 

204 

146 

304 

163 

215 

134 

175 ' 


The following is the composition of the above groups. (The items are weighted according 

to their respective inportaiice) ■ 

(a) Plonghs, planters, seed-drills, harrows, cultivators, ridgers, mowers, hinders, hay 
rakes, silage cutters, hammer mills, separators, windmills, shares, land sides 
mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

(b) Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash. 

(c) Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oil. 

{d) Woolpacks, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine. 

(c) Mealies, oats, lucerne, groundnut oil-cake meal, bonemeai, salt. 
if) Fencing wire, standards, baling wire. 

(g) Bordeaux mixture, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper’s sheep dip, ■ 
Little’s dip, Tixol cattle dip. ■ 

(/?) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, lime, flooring boards. 

(j) Frehminary. ' " ■ ' 
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Chops and Markets. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products* 

(Basic period 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


Sbason 
(I July to 

30 June). 

Summer 

cereals. 

Winter 

cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pastoral 

products. 

Dairy 

products. 

Sian sh ter 
stock. 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

Cora- 

Weed 

index. 


(a) 

ib) 

(0 

(d) 

(ri 

</) 

W 

m 


WEIGHTS, 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49. 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

9? 

93 

1939-40.. 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41... 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

104 

108 

1941-42... 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

1942-43. 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44.. 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

1.54 

182 

204 

357 

1944-45.. 

1945— 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

January. 

184 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

' 173 

206 

103 

February. 

184 

188 ' 

171 

235 i 

122 

180 i 

171 

225 1 

! 164 

March. 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237' i 

i 165 

April.... 

184 

183 I 

173 

246 

122 

ISO 

169 

263 i 

166 

May. 

199 

183 

173 

287 

122 

184 

163 

272 

'■ 170 

June. 

199 

183 1 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

, 262 

1 172 

July... 

199 

1^3 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

1 210 

170 

Aufpist. 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

: ISO' 

169 

September. 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

1 165 

171 

November..... 

199 

390 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

1 173 

172 

December.. 

1946 

■ 199 

190 

194 

341 

1 117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

January. 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204' 

179 

'233 

174 

February...... 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 

M-arch. 

199 

390 

160 

283 

118 

1S6 

171 

i 277 

i 171 

April. 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

1 

186 

168 

1 ■ 321 

i 174 


fflt) Maize and kaiPrcora. 

(b) Wheat, oats and rye. 

(c) Lnceme ana ted toy. 


(d) Potatoes, sweet potatoes, 

onions and dried beans. 

(e) Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


(/) Butterfat, cheese m0k and 
eondeasinw milk. 

(g) Cattle, sheep and jdgs. 

(h) Fowls, turkeys and eggs. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


Sbasoh 
( 1 July to 

30 June). 

Cabbages (Bag), (a) 

CATJLIFbOWEE (Bag), (a) 

Tomatoes (Trays 15 lb.). 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

To\vn. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. 1. 

Johann 

Other. 

isburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1938-39.. 

3 

10 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1, 

3 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1940-41.. 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

n 

4 

3 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2- 

1941-42. 

8 

10 

5 

5 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

11 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942-43. 

5 

6 

5 

11 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 

9 

7 

6 

g. 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

9 

7 

1943-44. 

11 

1 

7 

4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

5 

5 

2 

9 

3 

7 

2 

0 

1944-45. 

9 

7 

6 

11 

13 

5 

7 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

1 

9 

1945— 





















January. 

8 

0 

4 

9 

15 

8 

6 

3 

— 

— 



6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

V 

2 

2 

Febniary...... 

7 

8 

8 

0 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 

11 

- 

... 

3 

0 

1 

■2 

3 

1 

■■ I 

1 

March... 

8 

5 

10 

5 

24 

1 

8 

8 

- 

- 

8 

0 

3 

4 

I 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

April . 

S 

7 

7 

11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

11 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

May..... . 

7 

6 

5 

4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

6 

5 

10 

10 

4 

0 

1 

!0 

2 

4 

1 

10 

June .. 

8 

11 

4 

3 

30 

6 

11 

7 

7 

7 

14 

10 

3 

11 

' 2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

July .. 

12 

2 

5 

4 

11 

0 

12 

3 

5 

7 

11 

0 

3 

7 

1 

n 

2 

„9, 

1 

2 

August... ..... 

12 

0 

9 

7 

8 

11 

10 

0 

8 

2 

12 

3 

6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

S(‘ptember..... 

12 

2 

11 

7 

10 

8 

11 

8 

9 

6 

14 

10 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

10 

1 

10 

October........ 

10 

1 

12 

1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

5 

9 

11 

0 

6 

2 

2 

, 8 

3 

1 

1 

s 

November..... 

10 

9 

9 

n 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 

0 


— 

5 

7 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

6 

Desember. 

14 

2 

9 

30 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 

6 


— 

1 3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

11 

1 

1 

1946— 













i 








January.___ 

9 

7 

8 

0 

14 

8 

14 

5 

9 

0 

- 

— 

! 4 

3 

I 

10 

2 

5 

. 1 

3 

February . 

7 

3 

9 

1 

IS 

1 

10 

10 

6 

6 


— 

! 4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

13 

1 

3 

March . 

8 

n 

7 

3 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 

8 

3 

4 

! 6 

Q 

S 

8 

2 

0 

1 

6 

April . 

9 

10 

5 

S 

9 

0 

6 

■t:- 

15 

4: 

12 

4 ■ 

i ^ 

i 

3 

6 

2 

8 

2 

0 


(a) Weigbtis of baas varv, but on the average are approsiraateiy as follows: For eabhatrcs—Johanncsharg, ISO 
lb. ; Cape Town, 105 Ib., and Durban, 90 lb. Fto cauMSower— Johannesburg, 100 lb. ; Cape Town, 455 Ib. 
and Durban, 6b Ib. 
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Farming in South Africa 


June 1946 


Average Prices of Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


Onions (120 R>,). 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Season 
( 1 Jttly to 

30 Jime). 

Johaaaesburg. 

If 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 llx). 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Cape. 

Clape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape, j 

Johan- 

burj^. 

Table. 

Durban. 

Cap© 

Town. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

1938-39_... 

8 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

10 

8 

6 

9 

6 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

19S3-40. 

6 

3 

9 

10 

7 

3 

9 

n 

9 

8 

10 

5 

6 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

1940-41. 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

1941-42. 

10 

5 

13 

11 

10 

4 

13 

10 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43....... 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

8 

1 

8 

5 

1043-44. i 

16 

2 

18 

9 

15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

■ 9 

10 

7 

1944-45. i 

14 

7 

18 

7 

14 

8 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

1 

16 

3 

1945— 1 

Janiiaiy. 

12 

9 

13 

1 

9 

11 

14 

8 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 

2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

February...... I 

13 

5 

13 

10 

0 

9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

10 

8 

March. i 

13 

10 

15 

2 

; 11 

4 

14 

9 

1 18 

9 

17 

0 

12 

6 

9 

6 

12 

5 

April.. 

17 

8 

17 

5 

14 

6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

8 

9, 

11 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May....,. 

16 

4 

17 

11 

12 

0 

IS 

0 

19 

11 

20 

10 

10 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

June. 

20 

3 

17 

11 

14 

4 

■ 18 

4 

15 

4 

t 18 

1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

Julv. ' 

16 

7 

18 

7 

15 

5 

16 

8 

17 

7 

1 20 

5 

10 

4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

August........ 

18 

7 

IS 

4 

15 

7 

IS 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

8 

9 

12 

1 

September. 

1 16 

1 

17 

7 

16 

1 

19 

11 

19 

3 

20 

5 

15 

0 

12 

11 

.. 14 

2 

October........ 

10 

8 

14 

5' 

12 

n 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 

0 1 

16 

6 

17 

0 

November..... 

12 

3 

9 

3 

13 

0 

— 

- 

14 

3 

13 

10 

19 

11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

December. 

14 

8 

15 

3 

15 

6 

17 

10 

16 

n 

15 

7 

17 

1 

, 14 

6 

17 

7 

1946— 

January. 

12 

0 

12 

1 

9 

7 

— 

_ 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 

1 

15 

6 

17 

3 

February...... 

12 

3 

13 

8 

11 

1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

9 

11 

17 

3 

10 

3 

17 

2 

March. 

11 

4 

12 

4 

9 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

13 

5 

18 

5 

14 

8 

14 

8 

April. 

12 

1 

12 

10 

11 

3 

13 

10 

15 

1 

14 

9 

15 

2 

17 

4 

14 

7 


Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircom and Dry Beans* 


Season 

AND 

MoNim ib). 

LucBENE (per 10 

Johannesburg (a). 

0 Ib.). 

Cape 

Town 

Ist 

grade. 

Teff 
Johan¬ 
nesburg 
(a) 100 m. 

KAFPmcoRN in 
bags (200 tbj. 

Dry beans (200 lb.) 
bags. 

F.o.r. producers’ 
stations. 

Johannesburg (a). 

Cape. 

Trans¬ 

vaal. 

Nl. 

K2. 

Speckled 
Sugar. . 

Cow- 

peas. 

Kid¬ 
ney. ■ 


8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8 d. 

■ s., d. ■ 

1938-39. 

3 10 

3 1 

4 0 

2 7 

13 1 

12 

9 

25 

0 

16 9 

24 2 

1939-40. 

3 0 

2 5 

3 4 

2 6 

8 8 

9 

4 

21 

11 

13 11 

21 2 

1940-41....... 

4 2 

3 5 

4 3 

3 3 

15 6 

17 

0 

so 

0 

16 8 

27.' 11.. 

1941-42. 

5 7 

5 2 

5 S 

4 7 

1 18 10 

19 

6 

32 

10 

19 8 

28 . 3 

1942-43.. 

5 6 

6 0 

7 4 

5 5 

24 10 

24 10 

34 

0 

25 8 

■.24 2 

1943-44. 

5 4 

6 6 

7 3 

4 5 

21 0 

21 

7 

49 

6 

29 11 

32 -'1 . 

1944-45... 

6 '4 

5 4 

7 2 

4 9 

18 8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

39 6 

' 70 6 . 

1945- 












January... 

7 S 

■6 7 

7 3 

4 1 

23 1 

, 23 

1 

118 

8 

46 11 

98 2 

February._ 

7 0 

6 9 

7 6 


22 0 

I 22 

0 

122 

3 

45 3 

95. S 

March..,,..... 

7 2 

5 10 

7 3 

5 5 : 

22 0 

22 

0 

107 

9 

42 11 

89"S'. 

April.. 

6 10 

i ~~ 

7 8 

5 2 

22 0 

22 

0 

109 11 

53 4 

104 8 

May........... 

6 9 ! 

5 7 

7 6 

5 5 

20 6 

20 

6 

111 

1 

61 7' ■ 

97 1 

Jtwe.. . 

7 6 ■ i 

6 9 

7 9 

5 8 

20 6 

20 

6 

102 

2' 

67.11 

.■ 95 „2'' 

July..,... 

7 6 ! 

— 

7 9 

6 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

105 

8 1 

67 1 

80 10 

Anwst. 

7 6 


7 9 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

93 

7 

66 3 

80 7 

■ Septemhei*..... 

7 4. 

— 

7 9 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

. 87 

0 

67 2 

74 8 

October. 

7 5 

7 6 

7 0 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

91 

2 

70 8 

68 3 

November .... 

7 6 

6 9 

7 3 

6 6 

20 6 

20 

6 

106 

3 

68 7 

79 1 

December. 

1 7 6 


7 3 

■ 

20 6 

20 

6 

104 

3 

61 7 

69 6 

1946— 












January....... 

■ 7 6 

.. ' 

$ 1 

5 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

103 

4 

68 6 

75 4 

Febniary. 

6 0 

6 10 

a 1 

6 9 

20 6 

20 

6 

90 

8 

69 3 

69 4 

March. 

6 2 

5 3 

7 4 

5 4 

20 6 

20 

6 

86 

8 

61 11 

63 7 

April.. 

7 0 

5 G 


4 11 

20 6 

20 

6 

91 

4 

51 0 

74 8 


(a) Slimlfipal Market. 

V/l S“»«>nal yew for kaffiroora. Dry Boata, 1 Apifl.^1 March; Duceme aad te£E, 1 July-30 

I June-Sl May. June. 
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Farming in South Africa 


EDITORIAL: ^ . 

liie InvestigatioB. of Stock Diseases in Soiitii Africa. ... 

New Chief of the Division of Economics and Markets ... ... 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY: 

Preparation of Skins for the Market (P.** D. Rose) ... ... ... 

The Dairjr Industry (J. P. van der Walt). . 

Pregnancy Disease or Domsiekte in Ewes (R. Clark). 

The Composition of Milk Offered for Sale in Pretoria (S. 

Bakalor and A. A. de Kock) . ... ... 

A Manger for Dairy Cows (E. H. Penzhorn) .. ... . 

Sait Poisoning in Stock (Dr. D. C, Steyii) . .. ... ... 

Infectious or Contagious Abortion in Cattle (Q. B. Sutton) ... 

HORTICULTURE: 

Certified Vegetable Seed .. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING: 

I. A Level for the Farmer (E. A. Oosthuizen) 


POULTRY: 

Overheating and Chilling of Chickens (J. D. W. A. Coles) 

Visceral Gout of Fowls (J. D. W. A. Coles) .. ... 

The B.W.D. Testing Scheme in the Union {A. S. Canhain) 
Diagnosis of Fowl Diseases (J. 1). W. A. Coles).. 


GENERAL: 

Fire-Proofing of Thatch (A. J. Taylor) . 
Appropriate Use of Wood (M. H. Scott) 

FARM HOME: 

Eggs in the Diet (Miss P. J. Hattingh) 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


{NOTE.—Articles from Warming in South Africa may be publislieci 
provided acknowledgment of source is given.} 


FORD’S FOR SEEDS—A. FORD & Co. (Pty,,) ltd. 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDSMEN. 

SEED CONTRACTORS TO THE tFNION GOVERNMENT, 

P.O. BOX 5701. CATALOGUES FREE JOHANNESBURG. 


G.P.-S.1386—1946-7—7,200. 
















Farming in South Africa 


Jtily 1946 


New Chief of the Division of 
Economics and Markets. 


"EifR. S. J. Swardt, B.A.,^M.Sc., has been appointed Chief of 

IVJw Division of Economics and Markets in succession to 



Dr. J. P. W.^ Grosskopf who retired at the end of last year after a 

S eriod of service of ten years during which he acted as adviser to the 
hvernment on matters relative to economics and markets and at the 
same time set the young division on its feet and trained in any of the 

economists who hold 
responsible positions in 
the Civil Service to-day. 
The Government has not 
-ost Dr. GrosskopFs ser-' 
vices, however, since he 
has been appointed as a 
member of the Market¬ 
ing Council. 

Mr. de Swardt was 
born on 9 September, 
1902 on the farm Kom- 
metjiesdam, in the 
Kroonstad district, where 
he received his first 
schooling. Later lie went 
to the Paarl Boys’ High 
School. In 1925 he 
obtained the B.A, degree 
at the Cniversity of the 
Witwatersraiid, with dis- 
dnction in economies, 
and subsequently pro¬ 
ceeded to the University 
of Minnesota, U.S.A. 
on a Government bur¬ 
sary, to specialize in 
Agricultural Economic.s 
in 1927 he was appointed as an Economist in the Division of 
Economics and Markets ^where he concentrated mainly at first on 
research m cennection with agricultural production, and later, on 
mpketing matters. On being promoted to the post of .Senior Econo¬ 
mist in 193o ke was put m charge of all the statistical services and 
research work of the Division. 


1936 Mr. de Swardt went to Europe to investigate the prac¬ 
tical application of control measures in connection with the marketing 

Holland, Germany and Denmark. 
SarkeGnTAcNfl™^ ^ ^ mfluence on the 

.q-Rt the institution in 1942 of control over importation and the 
distribution of imported goods, Mr. de Swardt was seconded to the 
^ A Ii^ustries where he served as Controller 

in Requisites, a post which he continued 

to hold even V hen in 1943, the control of these articles was placed 
under the Director-General of Supplies. In this capacit^ he^wS 
on a special mission to the D.S.A., Canada and England in 1944, to 
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FARMING IN SOUTH 

.——— I ♦ ♦ ♦ JLvX 

VOL. 21 JULY 1946 No. 244 


Editorial: 


The Investigation of Stock Diseases 
in South Africa. 

A (jEEAT deal of criticism lias been expressed of late in regard 
to tbe investigations in connection with stock diseases in South 
Africa. Farmers tend to grow impatient when there is any delay in 
the investigation of diseases occnrriiig on their farms. For this 
reason, it is felt that a few facts should be given to show that the 
present staff at Onderstepoort is doing its utmost to improve con¬ 
ditions as far as possible. 

During recent years dangerous diseases have made their 
appearance in the Union and in spite of the depletion of staff, all 
possible measures w'ere taken to control these diseases and where 
possible, to investigate their origin and spread. In this connection 
mention should be mpde of the extensive outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease along the Kruger Game Eeserve on a scale unequalled 
during the past 40 years. Newcastle Disease made its appearance in 
the coastal areas of Katal, causing a high mortality among poultry. 
Immediate steps had to be taken to check the spread of this disease 
and to exterminate it in the Union. Economically these diseases are 
very important and it is not sufficient merely to check their spread 
as far as possible, but it is necessary to stamp them out completely 
so as to prevent transmission of the infection. In 1944 a new 
disease, viz. lunipy skin disease made its appearance in the Union, 
and to-day practically the whole of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State is infected. This condition, which has been known to 
occur in Northern Rhodesia, is new to the Union. Investigation 
showed immediately that this was an extraordinary disease. The 
nature of its spread indicated that it was probably transmitted 
by some insect. As far as could be ascertained, this disease is not 
included among the described human and animal diseases. Investi- 
-gations will have to be carried out in a new direction in order to 
study the causps of the disease, its propagation in the animal and 
its nature and incidence in the animal under natural conditions. 
This will require extensive as well as intensive research and the 
establishment of facilities for keeping the difthreiit animals under 
insect-free conditions. These circumstances are the cause of the 
cessation of practically ail study in connection with animal 
nutrition. 
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During tlie war a tremendous' increase was evinced in tlie pro- 
ductioii of vaccines, etc., at Onderstepoort. Tlie following oiit- 
standing cases are quoted to show the extent • of the increase in 
demand for vaccines since that time. 

1939. 

Black quarter vaccine 
Anthrax vaccine ... 

Gallsickness vaccine 
Horesickness vaccine 
Contagious abortion 


759,465 doses. 
4,609,030 doses. 
73,368 doses. 
62,304 doses. 


1945. 

1,337,005 doses, 
6,096,090 doses. 
245,141 dovses'^' 
311,157 doses. 


vac¬ 


cine . 

Fowl-t 3 q)hoid vaccine 
Chicken-pox vaccine 
Paratyphoid vaccine 


8,674 doses. 
222,144 doses. 
504,900 doses. 
98,926 doses. 


34,347 doses. 
549,000 doses. 
379,500 doses. 
247,358 doses. 


- For 1944. 

At the end of last year a commencement was also made with 
the distribution of a vaccine against lamsiekte.'^ 

Since the beginning of the war the Onderstepoort Institute has 
lost about 20 per cent, of its trained personnel—scientists with years 
of experience. In addition, more than 30 per cent, of the experienced 
technicians who helped with the preparation of vaccines, etc., left 
the institute. It should be remembered that most diseased conditions 
are caused b^' living organisms existing in a complex nature with 
all its obscure problems. Think of the attention devoted to-da}" by 
thousands of scientists to the stud^^ of infantile paralysis, malaria, 
tuberculosis, cancer, etc., and the millions spent on the creation of 
the necessary facilities. 

This is sufficient indication of the difficulties with which the 
Division of Yeterinary Science has to contend in its research, but 
these difficulties have not deterred experts who have remained at 
the Institution from offering their best services to farmers, especially 
to those in country districts whose livelihood is threatened from time 
to time b^A stock diseases. The Government is endeavouring to im-. 
prove the staff' position and to create better facilities for the re.ae«tfch 
which is so essential to the comprehension and solution of the intri¬ 
cate problems of stock diseases in the Union. We would ask of the 
farming community just a little patience dnring the difficult years 
ahead while the necessary organisation is being effected with a view 
to enabling Onderstepoort to render the services rightly expected 
from it.' • ■ , , 


New Chief of the Division of Economics and 
Markets:— 

solve ^ the problems in connection ■with obtaining agricultural 
machinery and accessories. , 

In October 1945, Mr. de Swardt retnrned to his former Division 
in which he has now succeeded Dr. Grosskopf as Chief. 

In addition to being Chief of the Division of Economics and 
Markets, Mr. de Swardt is a member of the Maize Control Board, the 
Wheat Control Board, the S.xl. Bureau of Standards, and of the 
executive council of the S.A. Institute of Standards, and is Chairman 
of the Egg Levy Board. 
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The Preparation of Skins for the 

Market* 

P, D. Rose/ Senior Lecturer in Sheep and WooL Grootfontein 
College of Agriculture, Middelbiirg, Cape* 

PART Iz INTRODUCTION: SLAUGHTERING AND SALTING.^- 

iiiiliealtliy state of our export trade in hides and skins during. 

1928 and 1929 and also the miineroiis complaints from the 
overseas trade in regard to quality and packing, led the Government 
of South Africa after an exhaustive enquiry to institute machineiy 
in 1930 for the control of the export of these products. 

Inspection of hides and skins, at the ports, has been in force 
ever since, and great improvement has been effected in the grading 
and packing for export. However, nuich remains to be done to 
remedj^ faults due to slovenly, methods of preparation on farms and 
at abattoirs. A visit to any one of our large skin warehouses will 
convince even the most optimistic person that the position is nothing 
less than deplorable. Many thousands of skins, of all classes, arrive 
daily in a lamentable condition; they are dirty, cut, torn, badly 
flayed and cured, often infested with moth and derniestid beetles, 
damaged by rats and disgracefully packed. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain absolutely accurate 
data with regard to the loss incurred due to negligent preparation of 
skins, but competent authorities estimate it to be approximately 
•30 per cent. Assuming this figure to be correct, the average annual 
loss, taking into consideration the value of exported skins only, is in 
the vicinity of £600,000. Actually, the total loss is considerably 
greater since a very large number of skins is being used by local 
tanneries at the present time. 

The delivery of first grade skins is as essential as the presenta¬ 
tion of a wool clip in the most attractive manner; in fact, more 
so, because badly classified wool can be resorted, whereas badly 
prepared skins, especially those of a non-woolled variety, have irre¬ 
trievably lost much of their utility and value. Nevertheless, for 
some unaccountable reason, skins are treated as a more or less 
worthless by-product on most farms and abattoirs. It is the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule to find the necessary attention being given 
to skins which they wvarrant in the ordinary routine of business 
economy. 

As a result of the -war a very. large number of ' skins is being 
absorbed by local industry and the tremendous wastage, due to 
faulty flaying and preparation, is becoming shockingly obvious. 
If these industrial concerns are to survive in competition with other 
countries in the post-war period, it is imperative that every effort 
should be made to supply them with the very best raiv material. 

The National Wool Growers’ Association of vSouth Africa has 
done much to improve the good name of South African wool. There 
is great scope for a similar co-operative endeavour in the skin 
husiness. It' is with this object' in view that the following recoim- 
mendations are made :-— 

Care of Sheep Prior to Slaughter* 

Every precaution should be .taken to avoid exertion, fright or 
abuse of any kind just prior to slaughter, since the palatabiiity, 
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cooking and keeping qualities of the meat are greatly affected there¬ 
by, Also, bruises caused by rough handling depreciate the value 
of the skin. Gtycogen, the source of energy stored in the muscles, 
is converted by a chemical change into lactic acid either during 
life or after death. Exertion or excitement hastens the change into 
lactic acid, which is liberated into the blood stream and so lost 
if the animal is killed soon after. The conservation of the maxiiiiiiiii 
amount of glycogen at the moment of death is of the utmost 
importance, because the development of lactic acid after death is 
directly dependent on the quantity of glycogen present at the time of 
death. 

Lactic acid acts on the collagen content of the connective tissue 
of hanging meat. The inter-fibrillar collagen swells and softens, 
and is more easily converted into gelatine during cooking, rendering 



FiCr. L -A cheaply constructed but very efficient 
slaughtering place with receptacle for blood in 
position. 


“ texture, more juicy and tender. The presence 
ot lactic acid is also essential to the production of meat of good 
ceeping quality. Putrefactive bacteria tkrive in a neutral or alkaline 
medium (e.g. fatigued meat), and are inhibited by acid (e.g. rested 

intended for slaughter should therefore be kept 
Slaughter. Allow plenty of water but no feed. This will ensure 
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tJiat tlie stomacli and intestines are rid of most of tlieir iHiwanted 
contentSj thereby rendering the operation of slaiigliter more cleanly. 

Time to Slaughter* 

Slaughtering should always be done in the early morning while 
it is cool_, oij if this is inconvenient, late in the afternoon. The-more 
rapidly the meat can be cooled off immediately after slaughtering, 
the longer it will keep fresh. 

Cleanliness Essential. 

To ensure^ that the meat for the home is clean and to avoid, 
as far as possible, conditions leading to rapid putrefaction, supply 
a liberal quantity of soap and water and insist on the slaughter¬ 
man thoroughly cleansing himself. Also supply clean overalls. 
A saturated solution of salt water is an excellent antiseptic, and if 
the slaughterman is made to rinse his hands in such a solution juvst 
prior to fisting of the skins and during the process, h^^gienic 
conditions are ensured. 



Fxg. 2. —^Lilies showing how skin should be opened 
up in order to get a nice square skin giving the 
masimum. leather surface. 


The Slaughtering Place* 

A cheap and permanent slaughtering place can easily he made 
with a few hricks, sand and cement. A flat surface is necessary, 
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'sloping slightly towards one end, where a small ridge is liiiilt so 
as to collect and run oJBt the blood through a central chaiinel into a 
bucket or other receptacle placed in a hole dug for the purpose. 
Failing this, a single sheet of galvanized iron raised oh the groiiiid on 
bricks or planted poles, 8 in. and 6 in. high, will do equally well (Fig. 
'1)1 Don't allow^ the blood to nm to waste; it only results in an 
accumulation of filth, which attracts flies. Dried blood can be used 
to'advantage as a fertilizer or as chicken feed. 

Method of Slaughtering. 

Most natives make excellent slaughtermen, thoiigli they are 
by nature careless and slovenly. Unless the proper tuition and 
supervision is given, they will invariably do inferior work, with the 
result that a first grade " skin becomes '' damaged ” and is worth 
miich less. 



Fig. 3.—Tanaed Blackhead Persian skin showing damage done by the 
use of the knife instead of the fist, rendering the skin absolutely 

valueless. 


Opening up must he^ done along the correct lines in order to 
get a nice square skin, giving the maximum leather surface. Open 
up along the gullet in a straight line through the centre of 
the brisket and belly to the anus; from the inside of the knee joint 
down along the hare patch, neal’est to the neck, to the point (front) 
of the brisket; from the inside of the hock joint along the lower side 
of the bare patch to a point just below the udder or scrotum (Fig. 2). 
The knife should be used only for opening up and around the points,, 
the fist for the rest of the operation. Remove the skin immediately 
the blood from the jugular veina has ceased to flow; it comes off more 
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easily wliile tlie blood beat is still present. If blood gets on to tbe 
skin or wool, wasli it oil immediately. If tbe blood is allowed to dtys 
it stains tlie pelt permanently and renders tie skin nnsigitly. Buyers 
do not faAmnr bloodstained skins. 

Wien tie knife is used instead of tie fist, small cuts iiiTariably 

result. Tiiese are often not noticeable on tie wet skin, but tiey 
siow up very clearlj' wieii tie skin ias dried and open up entirely 
after tanning, renderiiia tie skin useless for iigi class leatier 
work (Fig 3):' " • ■ ^ 


Leathery Pelts Warrant Special Care. 

Tie utmost care in tie use of tie knife siould at all times be 
exercised, but more so wien Persian, Cape bastard or Boer-goat skins 
are being iandled. Tiese skins belong to a class known as 
Leatiery Pelts and tieir sole value lies in tie pelt. Tie tempta”* 
tion to use tie knife wien slaugitering sieep of tie fat-tailed breeds 



•Fig. 4.—-The salt siould be well rubied in, especially along tie edges, 

prior to rolling. 


is v«ry great, because it is uot always possible to “ fist ” tbe skifi 
from the fat. When the knife must he resorted to, cut into the fat 
rather than against the skin in an attempt to remove all the fat. The 
fat which adheres to the skin can easily be removed after the skm has 
been salted and rolled for 24 hours. (See under Cape and Blackheatd 
Persian Skins.) ' 
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Cate of the Skin. 

The requisite coiiclitious for the clevelopiiient of putrefactive 
orgRuisias within the skin are present at the time of slaughtering, 
namely, moisture and heat. The bacteria responsible for putrefaction 
require these conditions for active development. Consequently, in 
order to preserve the skin, it is essential to remove ^ the excess 
moisture, thereby reducing the heat and arresting bacterial activity. 

There is only one entirely satisfactory method of curing skins 
and that is by strewing common salt over the surface of the wet skin. 
This method "is recommended by all skin authorities as being not only 
the cheapest, but also the most effective. 

Salt Penetration. 

The penetration of salt into the skin is governed by the laws of 
diffusion and osmosis. The cells of the skin are porous and contain 
about 60 per cent, of moisture. Therefore, if salt is placed in contact 
with the skin, the moisture tends to draw the salt into the porous 
skin; and the salt, in conjunction with gradual evaporation, tends to 
draw the water out, thereby effecting an equal distribution of salt 
both inside and outside the skin. 

Salt is only a mild antiseptic and does not destroy the bacteria 
(which are necessary in subsequent processes), but only arrests their 
development. In order to accomplish this successfully it is 
necessary that (1) the body heat be allowed to cool off before salt is 
applied; (2) the fibre of the skin be dehydrated; and (3) thorough salt 
penetration be obtained. 

When to Salt. 

; Immediately the skin has been removed from the carcase it 
should be folded flesh to flesh and left in this position until the 
slaughterman has finished his work on the carcase. This will allow 
sufficient time (15 to 20 minutes) for the skin to cool off before salt 
is applied. Do not allow the skin to get wind-dried before salting 
because this inhibits thorough salt penetration. If this should occur, 
wet the skin slightly before salting. 

Amount of Salt to Apply. 

The correct amount of salt to use is 10 per cent, of the weight 
of the fresh skin. Fresh skins naturally differ in weight depending 
on the size of the animal and the growth of wool or hair. How^ever, 
as the weight of wool or hair bears no relation whatsoever to the 
quantity of salt necessary for the skin, the quantities of salt for 
various sized skins given below will prove sufficiently accurate for all 
classes of skins. 

Size of Skin, Amount of Salt to use. 

Small ... ... .... 12 ons. 

Medium ... ... . 18 ons. 

Large.. ... .. .. 24 ons. 

Secure three tins to hold just these amounts of salt and instruct 
the slaughterman accordingly. If the bottoms of the tins are 
suitably perforated the salt can be more evenly applied and there 
will be less wastage. If^ tbe fresh skin has not been properly folded 
the'points or edges, being the first to be removed, often become 
partially wind-dried. If this does occur, wet slightly with a saturated 
cloth before salting. Open the points and salt well, then salt evenly 
over the rest of the skin. Rub the salt in well, especially on the 
points and sides (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 5.—After the required amount of salt lias been rubbed in, the 
sides are folded in to the centre of the skin before folding again prior 

to rolling. 


When this operation is completed, fold in the points and sides 
flesh to flesh to meet in the middle. Then fold the skin down the 
centre of the back, and finallj' roll it into ball form. (Figure 5 and 
6). Leave for at least 24 hours and then spread for drying. 

Good Quality Sait. 

Good quality salt is essential for skin curing. It is a common 
practice on most farms to use stock salt for skin curing, so that a word 
of warning concerning the quality of salt for animal consumption 
will not be out of place. Salt containing a large proportion of 
sodium sulphate (NaaSOJ, while not harmful to skins, is detrimental 
to the health of stock and should therefore be avoided. Impurities 
found in poor quality salt, which should be avoided for skin curing, 
are alum, lime, iron and copper compounds. Lime produces lime 
blast and alum has a partial tanning effect which sets the hair and 
renders de-wooling more difficult. Iron and copper compounds 
produce stains in tannage. 

A good salt has a clear transparent crystalline appearance, l)iit to 
make quite sure of the quality, demand an analysis from the seller 
before purchase. 

Use mediuni or fine grained salt. It is more economical since 
better distribution and penetration is obtamed. 
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Fig. ^.—Shi% in roll form: After salting, the skin 
should be rolled and left for 24 hours in order to 
effect thorough salt penetration. 



superfluous fat from a Persian skin after being 
rolled lu for 24 hours. The skin is then resalted, rolled and iSt 
for a further period of 24 hours before being opened up to dry. 
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Fig. 8. —Pegged skin, sliowiiig damage done by uneven i-ontraetion in 
the drying process. 

Leave for 24 Ixoiirs and tlien scrape off tlie, fat witk a lionie-iiiacle 
scudding instrument (Fig. 7). At this stage the fat comes away very 
easily wuth little or no damage to the skin tissues. Salt again with 
the recommended amount of salt, roll and leave for a further 
period of 24 hours before opening up to dry. 

Dead Skins. 

The skin removed from the carcase of an animal that has died 
is knowm as a dead skin. Owing to the fact that the animal was not 
bled, the skin is blood-hound and is easily recognizable by its dark 
colour. As far as its leather value is concerned, such a skin is prac¬ 
tically useless as it lacks tensile strength and is permanently 
discoloured. 


__ The PREnARATiov of Skins for the IIabket. _ 

Cape and Blackhead Persian Skins. 

As previously explained, this class of skin often has a thick layer 
of fat attached, which inhibits salt penetration and generally rentiers 
the skins messy and unsightly.. Do not attempt to cut this fat away 
from the skin hut salt and roll in the usual way .as recoiiiiiiended. 
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In the case of woolled skins, which are sold at per pound, the 
value is determined by the length and quality of the wool on the skin. 
They are classified and sold on this basis irrespective of whether they 
are sound, damaged or dead skins. This position is most unsatis¬ 
factory and is one which must be remedied in the interests of the 
country and all concerned. 

The same unsatifactory state of affairs fortunately does not apply, 
as a general rule, in the case of shearlings ’’ or short-shorn M.eriiio 
and crossbred skins. Sound skins of this type fetch better prices than 
damaged skins, being used in the manufacture of lumber jackets and 
flying suits, where a sound, well-cured skin is essential. .Dead 
shearlings, therefore, fall into the same price category as dead 
Persian and Capes, i.e., the price is materially affected because the 
pelt itself is of little value. No treatment will change a dead skin 
into a good commercial article. Nevertheless, the old maxim, If 
you look after the pence the pounds will look after themselves ” still 
applies. They can be used to advantage as a protective covering on 
the outside of each bundle. 

If putrefaction has set in wholly, or in part, the wool should 
be pulled or clipped off and the skin destroyed. If the skin has been 
allov?ed to dry before salt could be applied, it should be wetted before 
salt is applied. Eoll and dry in the usual way. 

Pegged Skins. 

Skins should never be pegged but allowed to contract iiorrnally 
during the drying process. Pegging causes uneven contraction 
resulting in-a thin papery pelt of uneven thickness (Fig. 8). 

{N,B. x4 subsequent aHicle ivill deal ivith the drying^ storing 
and packing of skins.) 


A Genetic Study of Sorghum Relationships. 

This science bulletin, No. 242, by F. X. LaubscLer of the 
Potchefstroom College of Agriculture, is a study of the inheritance 
of various sorghum characters which give an indication of the degree 
of relationship between the respective parents. The data obtained in 
this manner are interpreted in the light of current opinions on the 
botanical relationship between different groups of this genus. The 
bulletin is obtainable from the above-mentioned Institution at 3d. 
per copy. 
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Certified Vegetable Seed* 

As a result of tlie unfavourable growing conditions during the 
past season, the importance of our agricultural production has been 
forcibly brought to the attention of every inhabitant of South Africa, 

It will he readily understood that a desire prevails to safeguard 
whatever food supplies that have not been affected. It is erroneous^ 
however, to assume that it is necessary to import vegetable seeds 
at this stage. The Division of Horticulture already has, where neces¬ 
sary, approved the importation of vegetable seeds in such quantities 
that these, together with those quantities obtained from local produc¬ 
tion, will meet all requirements. The supply position in respect of 
vegetable seeds was guaranteed by arranging for a twenty per cent, 
increase over that of the 1945 requirements. 

Except for a few, the most important kinds of vegetables are 
safeguarded by seed grown in South Africa and certified by the 
inspection service of the Division of Horticulture. The term 
“ G-overnnient Certified when applied to seed, indicates that the 
growing seed crop was inspected on the land at regular intervals, 
was of pure strain, and that the germination percentage and purity 
of the seed have been tested. 

Thus the Government certificate is a guarantee of quality, 
whereas no such assurance is usualH supplied with imported seeds. 
This is of particular importance to farmers who may have handled 
seed which gave unsatisfactory results. 

The Division of Horticulture can assure farmers and vegetable 
growers that South African seeds are good, and will produce a 
quality crop, provided Government certifiied seed is used. 

Cabbage seed, with the exception of Cape Spitz cabbage, has 
not yet been produced in commercial quantities in this country, 
and it should be stated that all other cabbage seed has been imported. 
It is necessary, therefore, to point out that the numerous criticisms 
voiced in respect of unsatisfactor}- cabbage crops throughout the 
Union, and more particularly in the Eastern Transvaal, apply to 
imported seed. 

It is still possible that local seed is obtainable which carries no 
Government certificate, and since this seed is not approved by the 
inspection service of the Division of Horticulture, it may be sold as 
South African, hut it is not certified seed and therefore should not 
be used. 

It is not correct to assume that imported seeds are invariably 
good or best. 

The South African seed growers who^ are producers of vegetable 
seed, are farmers who are devoting their time and energy to the 
production of a commodity for the use of other farmers. At the 
time that the country was largely dependent on supplies produced 
hy them, undue advantage was not taken to raise the price of seeds, 
since the policy of the growers is to dispose of their product at 
average world market prices. 

The seed producers take a pride in their efforts, and have every 
reason to be proud of the progress made. The efforts of the growers 
have naturally not always been crowned with success, and frequently 
this was due to circumstances beyond their control. For example, in 
1945 an ambitious programme for pea seed production was instituted, 
hut owing to the fact that several growers were dependent upon 

[Continued on page 449. 
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Agricultural Engineering* 

I. A Level for the Farmer. 

E. A. Oosthuizen, Lecturer in Engineering, College f»f 

Agricnltare, Potcbefstroom. 

L KVELLIN()1 jiislrununiiB are exjUMisivc, and usually tha launan 
clues uof. s(H^ lus way clear io buy such iiislr-tiuKuiis allhnuali 
it is really necessary that; be shunld have a means ol taking’ levels 
for ihe piirpose oi: ciontour ])k)Ugh,ing, setting cul clams and |'urr<a\s 
and soil erosion works. A simple apparatus that will scuve Hm* pur^- 
pose ('an easily be consiriKded by any oh<‘ who has a lew woodworking 
tools at bis disposal. 

Tlie diagraius sbowu in Figures 1 and 2 are scdl' explanatory and 
the only conditions are that fairly bard wood 1 h‘ msed 4iiid that a 
reasonable amount of care be taken. 

The spirit level used should be of excelleni; quality, not sbortcu’ 
than 30 inches and costing at least 20s. The level should be tested 
by first examining the amount of curvature of the nhial 4ind the' type 
of fluid within. A cheap level usually has a pliial witli pronounccul 
curvature containing a soinewhat viscous fluid, so that the movtunent 
of the bubhle ivS sluggish. 

The better the level is, the less i.he curvature of tiny phial and 
the thinner the fluid, ether being used in levels of Ingh class. 

Next place the level on a firm, smooth surface vsueb m a cmH'ndr^ 
floor and mark its exacst position with a pencil, .bring tin? Imlddc? b» 
the centre of its run by carefully placing u thin wenign? under one 
end. Now pifjk up tlM*. level, turn it end for end atnl carcrully replace 
it in the exact position withoxit displaoing the wedge. If IIh^ spirit 
level is in reasonably good adjustmemt, the bubhh? will uguin e-ome 
to rest in the centre of its run. If it does not, then i.he ltw(d should 
be regarded as unsuitable. 

The brackets to which the level is pivoted (Fig. 2), vaiu tither 
be made of wood, or preferably of metal, screwanl to the turn-table. 
Care should be taken to see that the hole for the pivot bolt is drilled 
accurately through the wood of -the level. The exeunt centre of tin? 
bubhle run and the height at which the hole has to be drilled should 
be found and marked on both sides, and the hole should be drilled 
half way through from one side and then completed from the other. 

The back sight is a i^'/aa-inch peep-hole drilled as indicated in 
Fig. 2, while the front sight consists of a plate througb wbich a 
1-inch hole has been drilled and across which a thin wire is Boldered 
in a truly horkontal position. 

To set up the instrument it is merely necessary to place tbo legs 
of the tripod fairly wide apart on the ground and then turn the? 
level so that it points parallel to two of the legs, and bring the bubble 
as nearly as possible to the centre of its run with either one or both 
of these legs. Then turn the level at right angles to its former 
direction^ so that it now points in the direction of the third leg and 
again bring the bubble as nearly as possible to the centre with this 
leg alone. Repeat once or twice until the instrument stands more 
or less level. Then, before taking a sight in any direction, make tlu^ 
final adjustment with the levelling screw to bring the bubble exactly 
to the centre of its run. Do not move the legs after the first rough 
adjustment has been made. 




A Level eoe. the Faemek. 



Siiu:() the level is pivoted exactly over the centre of the bubble, 
any adjustment with the levelling’screw will not alter the height of 
the iuHtrumeot in any way. It will be necessary to bend a strip of 
sheet lead round the wood of the level, as indicated, to hold it down 
on the levelling screw. 

It is important that the levelling screw should always be returned 
to the position in which the level lies parallel to the turn-table, after 
each set-up of the instrument Irefore it is transferred to the next 
station. A permanent mark should therefore be made in the thread 
of the screw so that this adjustment can be made quickly. 

The staff upon which the readings are taken may consist of a 
4-inch strip of flooring, 10 to 12 feet long, with the feet and tenths 
of a foot or inches painted in dull black on a flat white background 
(Fig. 3). The tenths of a foot can he read with certainty at a dis¬ 
tance of 100 feet, and it is convenient when working to the same 
level from one station, as in the case^of setting out points on contour, 
to have a black rubber band (a strip of motor tube) one half inch 
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wide drawn over l;he stall Tliia band can be clearly seen al a ilistjuicc 
of yOO to 4IH> feet on a white surfuce. The hack of tiie wiadf should 
therefore also be painted white and used for this purpose. 

To test the accuracy of the 'instruinent, Holect a fairly level 
stretch of ground and drive in a peg A (Fig. 4) to wilhin an 
inch of the surface of the ground on the up-grade. Measure a dis¬ 
tance of too feet and set up the instruinent at lliis jioinl. Measure 


another 100 feet from the instrument in the same straight line ami 
drive in a peg II at the end of the 200-feei line. Ijot the staff he 
held up straight on peg A, and after having earefnll.y levelled np the 
instrument, have the rubber band moved until the line of sight cuts 
the band. Now let the staff he held on peg H and have tiie [leg 
driven in until the line of sight cuts the band, 'idie tops id' the two 
pegs will now be on the same level. The instrument is then set up 
close to peg B, as indicated, and, after carefully levelling up, take 
a reading on the staff held on peg B and have the rubber baud moved 
until it is cut by the line of sight. Now transfer the stoff to jiog A, 
and, if the instrument is true, the band will again be cut by the line 
of sight. If this is not the case, unscrew the sight, which is too low, 
and place a strip of paper or thin sheet lead under it and replace the 
sight. Again take readings on the two pegs B and A. llepeat until 
the readings are exactly the same. The instrument is then ready for 
use. The cup of the peep-hole should he blackened with a burning 
match so as to prevent reflection. 


(N.B. This article u the first of a series,) 
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The Dairy Industry, 

J, P. van der Watt, Lecturer in Dairying, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom, 

l^JIAT iui.ure^ has tke dairy industry in South Africa? It is 
vidually iiujujssible for anyone to furnish a correct and 
(‘xact answer to this {|uestion to-day. An exchange of ideas on this 
sni)jecl. would, however be very profitable, especially in view of 
the lai’ge nunilau's of returned soldiers wdio are inexperienced and 
uninformed in rc'gard to the ditficulties with which the dairy farmer 
and tin?, industry ha,ve^ to contend, but have nevertheless decided 
to go in for daii*y farining. 

it. is absolutcdy essential that the progressive dairyman should 
(‘.oinniaini a, sound knowledge of animal husbandry, animal niitritioii, 
economic production and the control and treatment of diseases, but 
it, is equally iinpoj'iant that he should be well-informed on the dairy 
industry as such. The dairy farmer supplies the unprocessed 
niat(‘ria.l in tlie form of milk or cream to the dairy factory where it 
is converted iiifo coimnercial products. He is, therefore, completely 
dependcmt on t.h(‘ industry for the disposal of his i)rodiicts and the 
facdory is, in t ium, entirely dependent on him for .the supply of 
raw material. Hence, both the dairyman and the factory have a 
definite and exti'cumdy imj)ortant function to perform and the closest 
(‘o-operation between farmers and factory is essential to ensure the 
f\itur{? of tli(‘ dairy industry. 

it <lo(?s not nuit.ter w?hether the factory is a co-operative iincler- 
taking in which the farmer shares a measure of control as well as 
pari of the profit,s, or whether it is a private enterprise. The fact 
remains that tin? factory performs an important function by virtue 
* of which it is (uiiitled to the support and co-operation of the fanner. 
The c()"Oi)era,i.ion between the farmer and the factory should, how^- 
evt‘r, be fostcvred on both sides and this can be realized only on a 
basis of mutual trust and whole-hearted support and goodwill. In 
this (‘onneetion it is essential that the factories should frequently 
(‘onie into (dose (iontact with the farmers. Visits to farmers hy the 
manager or other persons vSpecially trained for this purx>ose, can 
(‘.ontribuie mmdi towards establishing a better relationship. The 
farmer can, however, also contribute much towards the success of 
the undertaking by displaying more interest in its activities by 
becoming acquainted with the factory personnel or by reading 
wiihdy on subjects directly related to his business. The time has 
come for distrust to give way to co-operation. Every farmeivshould 
give Iris local fatdory his whole-hearted support atid n()t (mptinually 
swit(di from oik' factory to the next. This practice will never 
produce stability in the industry. 

It is also iiVthe interests of the factory to treat its suppliers well. 

Requirements for Success. 

The future of the dairy industry depends mainly on three im¬ 
portant factors, viz. consumption, .quality and the prices of dairy 
products. 

No progress can be expected without a steady or increasing con¬ 
sumption of dairy products. The stability and expansion of the 
industry, especially where such perishable pi'oducts as dairy pro- 
du(‘4s an? concerned, are to a large extent contingent on the home 
(‘onsnmption and demand. Increased consumption is, therefore, 
the basis for further develophaent of the industry. 
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Altlioiigli (liere lias been a considerable inv,nnm\ in coiihuiii|i- 
tioii and tlK^refore in ibe demand for dairy products diiriiu;' the wai* 
years, dairy firnners cannot tmqnestioniimdy assmnc that this sails- 
factoiy state of alliiirs will continne* SchemcH nuisi be dcjvised for 
ensuring that tbe progrcvss which has already laaui niadi* will bc‘ 
inaintaiiied and for providing now for further development. 

Ail conceiMied in the dairy industry should unite in a publieit^ 
campaign for their products'by advertising and Jn every jioHsihle 
way making propaganda for iiicreased consuinjiiion of dairy pro¬ 
duets. Advertivsing can be elfective only as long as a produel of go()d 
quality is supplied. (louBequently, careful attention slioubt he f?aid 
to the coin])osition and nutritional value of ilie produeis (>rt‘tu‘e(l a.nd 
to the prodmdion of reliable products, i,e. pro<lu(‘4s wbieb art* frtM* 
from disease gerins and conform to the requirennmts for tdtainliness, 
good flavour and palatibility. It is in this nssfieet that the dairy¬ 
man and the dairy farm have a special function to fulfil. Tin* 
dairy farm should always be so clean that it vun stu’ve as an mlytu iist'- 
inent for the industry. The public should be encouraged to visit dairy 
farms in order to see what measures are taken for supplying it. with 
healthy, pure products of good flavour. Production will always bi‘ 
one of the most important avspects of dairying and the farmt'r should 
be able to furnish visitors with full partiiuilars regarding the pro¬ 
duction, nutritional value and metliods of consumption of dairy pro¬ 
ducts. No well-informed person could deny l.lm iinportan<‘e and 
nutritional value of dairy products in the diid-. Tliere are so many 
different ty]jes of dairy products and so many w’ays in wluhdi they 
can be prepared and served that they mmd noviu* make tin* diet 
monotonous. In this carnnection %ve think of tln^ more than 2t)d types 
of cheese, for instance hand-pressed cheese, soft, c.hcest^ ami tireain 
cheese. The information supplied to the public by tb<‘ home ccamo- 
mics officers of the Ilepaiivment concerning the various ways in 
which dairy products can be used, is very liighly appriadaicd and 
ivS undoubtedly a great service to the nation. 

If dairy farmers wish the public to buy and (‘.onsumc their 
products in sufficient quantities, it is only right, that ilu^se products 
should he marketed at prices which the public can afford and also 
that they should he of the quality the public demands. 

The public cannot be expected to pay exorbitant pri(*es for bigb- 
priced products, the high prices of which are solely duo to ineffhdent 
and uneconomical methods of production. Stricter economy should 
be applied in the production of milk and <‘,reain. In no <ur<mm- 
stances should dairy fariUvS and dairy cows be bought at exccssBivc 
prices. Only cows which yield plenty of milk, sbotild be uscul, and 
feeding should always he as economical as possible. In other words, 
the dairy farm should be managed on sound busirn^ss princi])le8. 

Manufacturing and distribution costs can be reduced by Ixdicr 
management, larger turnovers per unit and more effective diBi-ribu- 

■^■'tion.'-" ■. 

The producer must he prepared to sell his product at; a reason¬ 
able xirofit, while the consumer should be prepared to pay a reason¬ 
able price for the value received. 

Another factor which has had a very revstrictive influence on the 
consumption of dairy products in the past, is the possibiliiy of 
spread by these products* Although many Biatements 
and allegations in this connection are grossly exaggerated, figures 
which sometimes come to uevertheless, ulaf*itiiug» 

^' I ^ :.V'’ - ^ COoutiaued on' tiMre 484. 
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The Fire-Proofing of Thatch* 

/^NE of the drawbacks of thatch in farm bnildings is the risk of 
lire. This danger can be largely eliminated, however, if the 
thatch is treated before use with a suitable protective material. 

€)rdinary aliiin is one of the best and cheapest of such chemicals, 
whilst ainmoniiiin phosphate, sometimes applied as a fertilizer, can 
also be used. 

The bundles of thatch grass should be loosened and then well 
soaked in a solution of alum, about 4 to 8 ozs. per gallon of water. 
When tiioronglily saturated, they should be removed from the solu- 
tioii and the snr|)lus liquid allowed to drain back into the tank or 
vessel used for iu’eating the thatch. Standing the loosened bundles 
on end on a sheet of corrugated iron leading into the tank will ensure 
good drainage and so save any surplus alum solution. The bundles 
should theii^ be spread out to dry, by standing them on end agaiiivst 
a wall or suitable rack so as to ensure a good circulation of air around 
and through them. It is important that the thatch be thoroughly 
dry before it is pxit on the roof. Damp thatching material employed 
in constructing a roof is very liable to become mouldy and to rot. 

^ The thatch should be treated with tbe alum before it is used. 
It is less satisfactory to spray a thatch roof already built, since the 
grass does !iot l>ecoine properly impregnated with alum, especially 
the inner layers to which the solution does not penetrate. 

That(‘.h thuwS treated will be found to smoulder but not to burn 
freely. The alum, which coats the grass, fuses and so forms a pro- 
iectiv(^ glaze oa the thatch which prevents the access of air to the 
tnat(U“ial ami so makes it difficult to ignite. Sparks falling on stick 
treut(Ml ihatcli will not set it alight, 

The use of alum has a further advantage in that it makes the 
thatch less liable to harbour insects. 

(A. J. Taylor, liecturer in Chemistry, College of Agriculture, 

Gedara.) 


Certified Vegetable Seed 

[Continued from page 443. 

imported pea seed, which proved later to be of impure strain, the 
resultant crops could not be certified for use as “ Government Certi¬ 
fied seed. On the other hand, growers who used South African, 
certified parent seed, almost invariably had their crops certified. 

At the aeed-testiug plots of the Division of Horticulture at 
Pretoria, Stellenbosch, Oudtshoorn, Potchefstroom, XJpington, Vaal- 
hariz and Nelspruit it is possible to see the result obtained with 
our <;ertified South African seed, in comparison with seed obtained 
from other sources. Growers are invited to visit and inspect these 
plots at any time, by arrangement. 

The import control of vegetable seeds which was inaugurated 
during the war period, is still in operation. Notwithstanding this 
restriction, applications for permits to import seeds receive careful 
consideration according to available supplies, and each application is 
. therefore treated on its merits. In this way it is possible to compare, 
under field conditions, the respective merits of imported as well as 
Government certified seed, ^ 

(Division of Hortioultnre, Pretoria.) 





FaS.UUN<5 in SoiJTil A'b'JUCA 

Pregnancy Disease or Domsiekte in 

Ewes. 

R. Clark, Division of Veter.nax'y Services, Oiiderstepoort. 

T iillS disease has long Ikhmi known in Souih Africai, and is mosi 
conunoii in. the Xuroo and in llu‘ west(n*n Cap(‘ Provitna*. ,|| 
o(*cu,!‘s in praeii(‘a„l!y a,11 eouulries \vhen‘ shoe]) ar(^ 1Mu‘ dis(‘as<‘ 

is nearly always <*(>n;Hne(l to hciivily ]>regnani (W\s, within alMoil a 
month of lambing. Although domsiekte is not oiu‘ of our most, 
imporhinl sluM^p <liseas(‘s, it, can (*a.ns(‘ s(n'er(‘ losses ol holh ewes mid 
lambs. \bihmble siud ewes are very ol'Um afieeleil. 

''Ehe first ihiug iisnally uoii(‘ed about, an afieidtal cwve is that >iie 
lags liehind ih(‘ fioek and often reinains in the v(dd wlum tln^ others 
liave returned to th(^ kraal. At first the shee]) niay he ihu'vous, with 
twitcdiing tnirs and a, high-stei)]>ing gait. In this stage spasms may 
pass over the body at intervals, rather as if tin* animal has hieeoughs. 
Very soon, however, the animal shows 11 h‘ typical ylullness and 
stupidity which have given rise to the most. <h\s<*ri]>iive Afrikaans 
iianie, “ domsiekte The animal often be(*om(‘s bliinl ^cither in 
one eye or in both, and doovS not eat or .move with tln‘ flock. A 
sheep snfiering will often stand quite still while the nsst of tln^ flo<‘k 
is driven past it. Later the animal goes down and lies as if fust, 
asleep in deep coma from which nothing can roust' if. llus stage 
may last a Any or more before death. Sometimes (wvt\s aimrt in tin' 
earlier stages and then recover. 

Condition of Liver. 

At; post-mortem it is nsnally noticed that, flic shecqi is heavily 
pregnant and in good, faf condition. The only really sii’ikirig change 
seen in fixe organs is ihat the liver is very pule, ofle.n being a, yellow 
khaki colonr and very soft. This change is due to a, lurgt' aniouni 
of fat in the liver which (uxn often he seen, on tln^ knifes and felt, wills 
the fingers. The typical syniptoms and fatiy liver, (xamrriisg its 
ewes heavy in lamb, shonld enable evtsry farnnu’ its recxsgnize ilse 
disease. 

The cause of the disease has long been a mystery, but it has 
been showm at Onderstepoort that if fat, heavily pregnant ewes ar<' 
suddenly put on to a ])oor diet of dry hay they (‘ontrac.t domsiekte 
within a fexv days. Older ewes are more sus(‘,e]>tihle than young 
ones, and the better the condition of the ewe the (|ui(‘.ker the (lisease 
appears. It can therefore he stated that the cause of the <*.ondIlion 
lies in the feeding or management. The idea that domsitdete was 
due to a mineral deficiency and could he cured or ])r('V('tTted by 
feeding honemeal can now he discarded. BonenTcal atid Btoclv li(‘ks 
may, nnder certain conditions, aid digestion and increase appetite 
and therefore may help to ward off the diseaseg but e,a.n do no good 
in themselves unless an adequate food supply is also availalile. 

There are very good scientific reasons to explain how a sudden 
reduction in diet can cause domsiekte, but these need not be goTie 
into here. 

The fact that the fMder the sheep, the more liable it is to get 
domsiekte explains why vStud ewes are often affected. 

Sudden Changes. 

As it is unlikely that any farmer would feed his sheep well foi' 
the first four months of pregnanej and then suddenly Htarv(> th(*m, 
■■■we will try to explain'how ihis. may'“happen fn^^p ' 





pRKGNAlSrCY DISEASE OR DqMvSIEKTE IN EwES. 

IJio first (5as(^ this may happen is, naturally, if the 

sheep are given a grain such as mealies and this is suddenly stopped 
at the criijeal tune. 

Aiu)tiler and more common ■ cause would be a sudden change in 
the grassing which might occur owing to a sudden frost, or drought 
or failure of the water sxipply to irrigated lands. It is interesting 
to note that dooisiekte often appears after a sudden change in the 

climate. 

Tlie same effect might be hronght about without any change in 
tile teed or grazing if the sheep suddenly stopped feeding. A few 
days oi (uild rain may easily put sheep off their feed, and, if they 
are fat and heavily pregnant at the time, they may get domsiekte in 
spite of th<‘ faii that plenty of food is available. 

It must, also lie remembered that sheep, and especially pregnant 
ew(‘-s, ar(‘ very sensitive to changes in their habits and environment. 
A chang(? of camp at the critical time, although possibly for the 
better, may ii])set ihe sheep and cause them to eat little or nothing 
for a day or so. Sudden changes in the weather may have the same 
effect. 

A peculiar fact about heavily pregnant sheep must here be 
stressed. It has been noted at Onderstepoort that if these ewes are 
de])rived of ihcir food for even one or two day^s, they refuse to eat 
when food is again offered. This is not the case wdth other classes of 
shee[). The exi)laiiation may be that a fat, heavily pregnant sheep 
begins io feel ill from domsiekte long before anything can be seen, 
and so it docs not feed. This means that, in practice, it is not neces¬ 
sary for th(‘ sheep to Ix' off their feed for long to cause the disease. 

n must, also be remembered that an.y other illiieSvS will put sheep 
off their fmul, cspixn'ally trouble in the stomachs or bowels. Consti¬ 
pation or diarrhoea, whatever the cause, wdll not only cause sheep 
io sioT) tuU.ing, but, will also prevent the absorption of the foodstuffs 
into the Ixxly, and this will have the same effect. 

(kutain poisonous plants, such as sprinkaanbos cause 
severe consii]>ation and loss of appetite, and so may indirectly cause 
domsiekte. 

Prevention and Treatment. 

The prevention of domsiekte is a matter of flock and grazing 
management. The main point is to see that the ewes maintain their 
weight during the last stages of pregnancy. Although pregnant 
ewes should, of course, be well fed, it is better not to have them in 
an over-fat condition, as this makes them more likely to suffer from 
the disease. The feeding and grazing of pregnant ewes should be 
well })lanTied beforehand so as to avoid, as far as possible, the neces¬ 
sity for making changes near lambing time. Should the weather 
(shange suddenly just before lambing, the sheep should be carefully 
watched for cases. 

There is unfortunately no sure eure for the disease, but in 
treatment we must try to give the food which is lacking, and get the 
bowels working. Constipation is almost alwajvS present in these 
cases. The food most required and most easily absorbed by the body 
is sugar. The following dose can, therefore, be given: — 

Eaw linseed oil, about 4 oz.; or Epsom salts, 3 or 4 oz. 

Sugar I lb. dissolved in water or given dry, and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. 
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Dosing with Tohe. 

' It. iirust also 'be reiBembercH'l that tho uuinud usuajl,\ to 

drink and so must be dosed with water. When ilu‘ aniuial is in the 
coma, stage, it cainnot be dosed as the tluid will run do\vu iiijo iJir 
lungs and cause pneumonia. The only sate way U)^ilose in (his cuhc 
is to use a tube. A fairly stiS piece of rid>bcr tubing, about I inrh 
in diameter and 2 feet long% is required. Smear Jim tube wiih oil or 
vaseline and open the sheepbs mouth as for ordinary dosing. Ibjiie 
the end of the tube along the top of the tongue to (he thruai ami lei 
the sheep swallow, then gently push in auoUmi* eight or ien imimN of 
the tube. Feel jiust behind the windpipe about ih<^ luitblle <>l ib(‘ 
neck on the left-hand side; if yon can feel lln^ end of ilm inhe nnoJuu 
down the neck when you push it, you can be sure ilu^ iubt' is in iho 
gullet. Now fix a funnel to the end of the tube stic.king out of the 
sheep’s mouth and simply pour in yonr dos(u This is a safe 

and clean way of dosing and, with practice, can b(‘ dom* ((uih* easily. 
The only danger is that the tube ma^^ go down tin* wi ml pi pc. This 
rarely liappens, but if it does the sheei) will cough ami struggle 
violently. The air can also be heard as it is sin ked in and blown 
out of the funnel with each Imeath. As tln‘ \viudpip(‘ is a stiIT- 
walled tube, you will not be able to feel ilie ruhluu* t\ibc insi<lc it. 

The main object in the treatment of d(unsieki(‘ must 1 h‘ to try 
get the howeks to work and to get the slnuq) to fec^d. hi the imsan- 
time, to keep up the sheep’s Btrength, sugar wai(u* must be given. 

In conclusion, the Director of \"eierinary Services would greatly 
appreciate it if farmers report outbreaks of domsItd<t(s giving the 
following details; — 

(1) The date of the -outbreak and the da'ie the ew'cs wnu’c 
expected to lamb, 

(2) The condition of the alTected ewes (fat, nmdiuin oi’ poor). 

(3) Any change made in the feeding or any change, in tl^e 
weather about a week before the outbreak. 

Such practical obBervations will greatly a,ssisi in onr under*" 
standing of the cause n>f the disease, and inay be helfd'til in im¬ 
proving our advice on its prevention. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Will persons who place®orders for vaccines please note that:— 

(a) No refund of the purchase price or credit will be made 
if purchasers return the vaccine to the Department. 
(h) Such returned vaccine will always be destroyed. 

Ask for Price List of Laboratory Products and note the correct 
addresses. 
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'Fauminu in Africa 

The Composition of Milk Offered 
for Sale in Pretoria^ 

S* Bakalor and A. A* de Kock, Agricultural Research Institute^, 

Pretoria* 

A CONSIDEEABp^ amount'of mformatioii is availahle on the 
composition of milk in countries such as Great Britain and the 
IJiiited States of America. In South Africa, however, comparatively 
little has, up to the present, been published on this subject. From 
coniplaints made by cheese factories about the chemicai quality of 
their milk supplies, and according to the records of municipal 
iiealtli departments, however, it appears that the solids content of 
Jocal .milk is comparatively low. 

To ascertain the extent of any deficiency in the composition of 
the (‘.ountry’s milk supply and to find the causes of such deficiency, 
|)la,!iiuHl investigation is essential. The Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute ha,s thus, aiiice 1943, been engaged on studies relating to the 
compositioii of milk. At the commencement of these investigations 
it was decided to^ obtain information on milk offered for sale to the 
consnmer, Pretoria being selected as the first point of study. 

I. Materials and Methods. 

(a) Source of Samples. 

Samples were taken weekly (except for an interval of one week 
in J)e(‘c^mb(vr and i-liree weeks in March) from milk depots in the 
Pretoria (diy area, (excluding Imiesdale) between the dates 16th 
August 1943 and 29lh May 1944 (38 w’^eeks). For the first 30 weeks 
of (he in vest igai ion, samples were taken from 34 out of the 36 regis¬ 
tered niilk-disirihuiing depots in this area. During the last five 
w(»eks, live dc^jiots had to be eliminated from the iiivestigation, 
becnuise they wtM't* either absorbed by other firms and thus obtained 
tlieir milk from one bulk supply, or because they were unable to 
give samplers regularly owing to the severe seasonal shortage of milk. 

Altogether 1,257 samples of milk were analyzed and it can 
saftdy be estimated that over 95 per cent, of the Pretoria milk supply 
was <‘overed by tin’s survey, 

(b) Methods of Sampling and Analysis. 

A well mixed sample was taken from the counter can or bulk 
supply (whi(vh was usually in cans) of the dairy. As most dairies 
<h) n<)t have facilities for bulking all the milk received from theii 
various sup]diers, and thus bottle and sell out the milk of one 
su|)plier at a time, it was almost impossible to obtain a repi’esen- 
tative sample of all the milk on hand at any time. As the investiga¬ 
tion aimed at determining the composition of milk as offered to the 
(‘onsumer, the above method of sampling w^as considered satisfactory. 

The total solids and ash contents of the samples were determined 
gravimetrically. The percentage fat was obtained by the official 
Gerber method and the percentage protein by the Kjeldahl method. 
T\i(i S.I^.F. (solids-not-fat) content was calculated by subtracting 
the percentage fat from the percentage total solids, and the lactose 
content by subtracting the sum of the fat, ash and protein percent¬ 
ages froin the total solids percentage. 

:A a;v 
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(Ill tlie fiiRt week of the itiveBtigaiion the anh, pn»<<,‘l!i and lao 
toBe contentB of the milka 'vvere B.oi deierniined.) 


IL Results* 

The highest and lowest percentages of the varions (aniHiitaieniuH 
found in the samples are given in Table I. 

Tamjk I .—Highest and Lowest Percentages^ of the ■mrriotis Lonsfi- 
taefits found in any of the Saniples. 


Constituent. 

M iglu’Ht i 

P(Teenta.ffe, 

OnwrHt 

Poreeittiiij^e. 

Total Solififf............. ............... 

15-10 

.S-5.1 


7 ’ 2 

i -K 


10-50 

0-(M 


0-652 

u*:ir>4 

.'Protein...■.. 

a-74 


1'iacto.se.■..'.. 

trOi 

:i'7i 


In order to show" the distribution of the results for the various 
constituents between the particular limits given al)()vc\ the percuun 
tage distributions for these eotivstituents, indicate^ the iKu‘(M*uiagt‘ of 

Tabue IJ.—Percentage Histrihutw^^^^ for the various (huisfitaent*^- 

of Milk. 


(a) ToTAr fSoLTDS. 


{!>) I'’AT. 


OlaHH lOoige 

(ItlU^rvul s."=s 0-25 {KM*eeiit.). 

of 

ToOil No. of 
SaiU[)leH. 

ChlSH 

(lntet'val»w(h25 {mm' eenfc.), 

lVrreiitn.ge of 
'rolal N«», of 
S5UU|4eH, 

8-50- 8*74... 

0*08 

1*75-1*99..,. 

0-40 

8-75~- 

0*0 

2-00-2-24......_ 

0*08 

9-00-0*24. ... 

0-0 

2•25-2•49 

0*5(1 

9-.26- 9-49............ 

0*0 


2*(»7 

9-50- 9-74. 

0*0 

2*75 2*99. 

8*07 

9-75- 9-l)9... .. 

0-08 

3*00-3*24.... 

24*50 

lO-00-n)-24. 

0-.32 

3-25-3-4!). 

24*02 

10-25-10-49. 

0*24 

3*50-3*74........... 

2I-4H 

10-50-10-74.. 

0*48 

3-75'^4P99.. 

8*51 

10•75-10-99. 

1*84 

4-00-4-24,.. . 

■ 5 * 33 

11-00-11-24. 

4*20 

4*25-4*49. 

1 * 07 

11-25-U-49. 

■'10*82 . 

4*50-4,74.,..'... 

1*51 

11*50-11*74... 

16-79 

4*75-4,99. 

0* 10. 

11*75-11-99. 

23*22 

5*00-5-24. 

0*32 

12*00-12-24. 

16*79 

5*25-5*49.. 

04) 

12-25-12*49. 

11*22 

■■ r>*50>»6*74.,.. 

0*24 

12-50-l‘2-74. 

6*36 

5*75-5.99. 

0*08 

12*75-12-99. 

3*82 

6*0041.24.. 

0* 10 

13-00-13-24. 

1*51 

6 •2541.49. 

0* 10 

13*25-13*49. 

1*03 

6*5041.74........... 

0.0 

13-S0-I3-74. 

0*24 

6*7541.99... 

0*0 

13-75-I3-99. 

0*16 

7*00-7*24 

0*08 

14*00-14-24. 

0*32 


14*25-14-49. 

0*16 



14*50-14-74. 

0*16 



14*75-14*99. 

0*08 



15*00-15*24.. 

0*08 
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Table II [Continued). 


(c) Sui.UKS^NU'JMrAT- 

{d) Ash. 

Class Range 

Percentage of 

Class Range 

Pei«^w%ge of 

(Interval = 0 * 26 

Total No. of 

(Interval == 0'050 

Total Ho. nf 

per cent.). 

Samples. 

per cent.). 

Sanupoles. 

6,60- 6.74. 

0*08 

0*350-0*399. 

0-08 

«.76- 6.99. 

0*0 

0*400-0*449__ 

0-0 

7.00^- 7.24,. 

0*24 

0*450-0*499. 

2**S8 

7.26-'7.49.. 

0-16 

0*500-0*549. 


7.50- 7.74. 

0-72 

0*550-0*599. 

L2'Q7 

7.75- 7.09. 

2-31 

0*600-0*649. 


,8.00- 8.24... 

8-18 

0*650-0*699. 

a4'*04 

8.25- 8.49. 

32-94 

0•700-0•740 


8.60- 8.74. 

30*63 

0*750-0*799. 

6-^8 

8.75- 8.99.. 

19*56 ! 

O‘KO0-.O*840 

4-04 

9.00- 9.24. 

4*30 i 

0*850-0*899. 


9.25- 9,49. 

1 0 • 64 

0*900-0*949. 

0 

9.50- 9:74. 

0*08 

0*950-0*999. 

f) M]S 

9.75- 9.99. 

0*08 

— 


10.00-10.24. 

0*0 

_ 


10.25-10.49. 

0*0 

— 


10.50-10.74. 

0*08 


— 


100.0 


H(h,0 


(f.) ITunMiiiN-. 

(/) LAcrosE. 

(jlasH Range* 

Percentage of 

Class Range 

P&rfte mtage of 

(Interval ^==5 0*10 

Total No, of 

(Interval = 0*20 

Tcii;?i!l No. of 

p(‘r cent,}. 

Sampk’B. 

per cent.). 

Sasciples. 

"2*30-2*39 

0*08 

3*70-3*89.. 

Cj 4-1 

40-*>-40 

0*08 

3*90-4*09. 

C] -73 

2*50-2*59 , . . 

0*08 

4 10-4*29. 

2’12 

2*60 2*69. 

0*24 

4*30-4*49.. 

S8 '20 

2 • 70-2 * 79... 

1*72 

4*50-4*69.. 

33 '31 

2*80-2*89 .. ..... 

6*55 

4*70-4*89.. 

5:3 '68 

2*90-2*99. . . .. 

18*33 

4*90-5*09..... 

3S '06 

3*00-3*09. ..,,. 

27*31 

5*10-5*29. 

1'87 

3*10-3*19.. 

23*35 

5*30-5*49...___ 

J:'13 

3*20-3*29..............:. 

.12*92 

5*50-5*69........... 

4v25 ..... 

3*30-3*39--- 

5*09 

5-70-5-89. 

(H'08 

.3-40-3 *49 

2*54- 

5‘90-6*09... 

i ' , (H'.ie 

;i-r,o-:)-r,<). 

0*74 



;Mio-;i-69. 

0*41 

. — 


.. 

i • 0*16,'" 

1 . 

■— 

■ ... 


“ ■lOO.' 




the total mmhex of samples falling in groups or classes 0(eacli of 
the same ske or class limits), are given in Table 11, This 
information is further illustrated in Figure I. 

The following is a summary of the results ohtainei from a 
farther study of the data presented in Table II- 
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The Composition of Milk oppered, por Sale m Pretoria. 
Tabee III .—Summary of Results of the various Analyses, 


Constituent. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Mean (or 
Average). 

Median.'^ 

Coefficient 

of 

Variability.! 

Total solids. 

1257 

0/ 

/o 

11-96 

% 

11-91 

% 

4-835 

Eat.'. 

1257 

3-44 

3-39 

13-586 

S.N.E. 

1257 

8-53 

8-54 

4-879 

Ash. 

1223 

0-661 

0-652 

11-63 

Protein.... 

1223 

3-10 

3-08 

5-145 

Lactose...... 

1223 

4-79 

4-79 

5-408 


^ If the reaults of the analyses are arranged in order of magnitude, then the tyiedmn 
is the value which divides the data exactly into two halves. Thus, for total solids, 50 per 
cent, of the samples tested lower than the median, i.e. 11-91 per cent. 

I The coefficient of tnriabilUy is a value which indicates the percentage distribution or 
spread of the data around the mean or a\^erage, i.e. whether a greater percentage of the values 
test near the mean or differ from it to any extent. This coefficient is thus of value in com¬ 
paring the distributions of results for the various analyses made in this study. 

The regTilations framed under the Foods, Drugs and Disinfec¬ 
tants Act (Fo. 13 of 1929) lay down ininimum standards of 3 per 
cent, for the fat content of milk and 8*5 per cent, for the S.N.F. con¬ 
tent. No standards are laid down for the individual S.N.F. consti¬ 
tuents, viz. the ash, protein and lactose. From the respective 
frequency distributions and coefficients of variability it will be seen 
that,in the case of constituents subject to public health control, 
samples tend to test near the legal minimum. Of all the consti¬ 
tuents, fat varied most. The vS.N.F. showed much less variation; 
e.g. more than 40 per cent, of the samples tested between 8’00 per 
cent, and 8*50 per cent. S.N.F., and more than 80 per cent, between 
8*25 per cent, and 8*99 per cent, S.N.F. 

It will be seen that of all the individual S.N.F. constituents, 
ash varied the most. Protein varied within very narrow limits; e.g. 
about 70 per cent, of the samples tested betw^een 2*90 per cent, and 
3*20 per cent, protein. 

As a basis of comparison of the averages found in this study, 
the -following average figures for analyses made British and 
American investigators on hundreds of thousands of samples of milk, 
and given by Davies in Chapter II of his standard work, The 
Chemistry of"Milkare tabulated below. It must be borne in mind 
that many of the results from which these averages are clerived, 
represent the milk of individual cows and not bulk milk. 



Total 

Solids. 

Eat. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

Lactose. 

, :S.N.E. 

Maximum.... 

18-00 

7-80 

0-90 

' 

4-50 

6-00 


Minimum. 

10-00 

2-SO 

0-60 

2-0 

3-50 

— 

'/Avebaob. 

12-69 

3-67 

0-73 

A-42' ' 

4-78 

8-89 
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Fig. 2 ,—Percentage of samples par month deficient in cempoKition. 

A. Upper line,—% of monthly total testing below 8*5% S,N.F* 

Lower lvne.-^% of imonthly total testing bdow 8%, S.N.F. 

B. Upper line, —% of monthly total testing below 8% fat. 

Lower line.—% of monthly total testing below 8% fat and 8.5% S.N.if. 

(The dotted area in 'Graph A indicates the large por(:entage of rnonildy 
samples testing between 8.0% and 8*5% S,N*F. The dotted area in Graph B 
indicates the percentages of monthly samples deficient in fat only.) 

It will be seen that, except in the case of lactose, the averagCvS 
found in the present study are mnch lower than those obtained in 
overseas investigations. The average percentage of lacinse for loe-al 
milk was exactly 0*01 per cent* higher than the overseas The 

chief deficiencies locally appear to be in ash, protein and fat* 

The Incidence of Samples Testing Below the Legal Standard* 

In a further study of the percentage distributions for fat and 
S.K.T. content given in the previous section, the following degree of 
deficiency of composition was found i nthe samples tcvsted : ~ 

11*77 per cent, of the total number of samples tested below 3 j>er 
cent. fat. 

44*63 per cent, of the total number of samples tested below 
'8*5 per cent* S.N'.F. 

















Composition of Milk offered foe Sale in Pretoria. 


3*51 per cent, of tlie total ntiinber of samples tested below 8 
per cent, S.F.F. 

It was also found that 5-2 per cent of the total mimber of sam¬ 
ples were deficient in both fat and S.H.F., i.e. 39*43 per cent, were 
deficient only in their S.JT.F. content, and 6*57 per cent, were defi¬ 
cient only in their fat content. .The amount of milk below standard 
which is offered for sale appears to be high, especially with reference 
to the S.17.F. content. Municipalities do not prosecute dairymen for 

Table IY.^— Average Percentages of Fat and S.N.F. of Total 
Sam/ples per Dairy and Percentage of Total Samples per Dairy 
deficient in Composition. 


Aveeage Percentage of Total No. of Samples 

Test. Testing :— 


Dairy 

No.' 

No. of 
Samples. 

Per¬ 

cen¬ 

tage 

Fat, 

Per¬ 

cen¬ 

tage 

S.N.F. 

( 0 ) 

Below 

3 per 
cent. 
Fat. 

( 6 ) 

Below 
8*6 per 
cent. 
S.N.F. 

(<^) 

Below 

8 per 
cent. 
S.N.F. 

(d) 

Between 
8 per 
cent, 
and 8*5 
per cent. 

' S.N.F. 

(e) 

Below 3 
per cent. 
Fat and 
8*5 per 
cent. 
S.N.F. 

1 . 

38 

3*7 

8*51 

2*6 

47-4 

2*6 

44*8 

2*6 

2..... 

38, 

3-7 

8*60 

7*9 

31*6 

2*6 

29*0 

5*3 

3. 

33 

3*6 

8*57 

3*0 

33*3 

0*0 

33*3 

3*0 

4.... 

38 

3*3 

8*73 

10*5 

7*9 

2*6 

5*3 

0*0 

5..'. 

38 

3*8 

8*56 

0*0 

36*7 

0*0 

36*7 

0*0 

6 . 

38 

3*6 

8*50 

2*6 

44*7 

2*6 

42*1 

0*0 

7. 

38 

3-6 

8*38 

7*9 

73*7 

5*3 

68*4 

7.9 

8 . 

32 

3*3 

8*61 

25*0 

31*3 

0*0 

31*3 

3*1 

0 . 

38 

3*4 

8*50 

10*5 

52*6 

7*9 

44*7 

7*9 

10 . 

32 

3*3 

8*39 

21*9 

75*0 

3*1 

71*9 

21*9 

11 . 

38 

3*2 

8*56 

21*0 

34*2 

2-6 

31*6 

7*9 

12 . 

38 

3-2 

8*65 

7*9 

39*5 

5*3 

34*2 

2-9 

13. 

38 

3-3 

8*62 

23*7 

28*9 

2*6 

26*3 

10*5 

14. 

38 

3*6 

8*56 

0*0 

39*5 

2*6 

36*9 

0*0 

15. 

38 

3*1 

8*58 

34*2 

34*2 

2*6 

31*6 

13*2 

16. 

38 

3*4 

8*54 

13*2 

47*4 

5*3 

42*1 

7*9 

17-. 

38 

3*2 

8*40 1 

23*7 

68*4 

5*3 

63*1 

21*0 

18. 

38 

3*3 

8*70 

12*9 

29*0 

3*2 

: 25*8 

0*0 

19. 

31 

3*75 

8*64 

2*6 

28*9 

0*0 

28*9 

0*0 

20 . 

38 

3*6 

8*60 

0-0 

39*5 1 

5*3 

34*2 

0*0 

'21 ... 

38 

3*4 

8*45 

0*0 

60*5 

5*3 

55*2 

0*0 

‘>,9. 

38 

3*3 

8*50 

21*0 

50*0 

2*6 

47*4 

13*2 

23.......... 

37 

3*3 

8*39 

13*5 

70*3 

10*8 

59*5 

7*9 

24.... 

29 

3*6 

8*60 

6*9 

37*9 

0*0 

37*9 

0*0 

25..... 

38 

3*2 

8*68 

13*2 

28*9 

0*0 

28*9 

5*3 

■26. ... 

38 

3*2 

8*48 

15*9 i 

47*4 

5*3 

42*1 

13*2 , 

27..'.. 

,37 

3*4 

8*44 

10*5 

52*6 

5*3 

47*3 

5*3 

28.......... 

38 

3*7 

8*55 

5*3 

39*5 

2*6 

36*9 

. 2 '* 6 ' 

29_ 

38 

3*6 

8*30 

2*6 

81*6 

10*5 

71*1 

2*6 

,■30.......... 

38 

'3*3 

8*66 

21*0 

28*9 

0*0 

28*9 

■ .7*9 

31..■■.. 

38 

3*2 

8*52 

23*7 

50*0 

7*9 

42*1 

.' ^5*3' 

32,'.... 

3,8 

3*3 

8*53 

18*4 

44*7 

2*6 

42*1 

.10-5' 

■ 33 . 

38 

3*4 

8*58 

2*6 

42*1 

0*0 

42*1 

0-0 

34. 

'■ '38 

3*5' 

8*57 

7*9 

42*1 

5*3 

' 3,6*8 

2*6 


Average percentage of samples per dairy below 3 per cent. Fat=sll*95 per cent. 
Average percentage of samples per dairy below 8*5 per cent. S.N.F.=44*8 der cent. 
Average percentage of samples per dairy below 8 per cent. S.N.F.=3*5 per cent. 
Average percentage of samples per dairy below 3 per cent. Fat and 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. 

= 5*16 per cent. 
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selling* milk deficieiii. in H.N.F, unleHs the pin'ctMihigt*. of Ihis r.oin 
stitueiit in iiu‘ milk falls below 8 per cent, li will be imhMi lhai as 
iiuicii, as 41*12 per cent of the samples analyj^e<l luicl a S.X.bk b^.si 
between 8 per cent, and 8*5 per cent. 

Ill order to determine whether Ihese deficlemies were cModimH! 
to ('crtaiii dairies only or were general, and wind her ihi* futdi. was 
seasonal or not, the'resnltB were furilnn* analyzed slatistirally in 
oi'der to ascertain :~ 

(1) Tln‘. pcn'contages of the total sani|)les \>ev dairy' Itvstiiig belinv 
the varions standards for fat and S.N.M 


(2) The percentages of the total saniples per montli, IlncHi^h. 
out the investigallon, deficient in fat and B.K.F. 

Table IV gives the average fat and S.N.F. content of tho milk 
samples, taken iioni the 34 dairies included iii lln^ invt^sfigati<m, as 
well as the percentages of total samples per dairy ladow standard:. 


An examination of the above table rev(ads that, tiu' average^ fat 
test per dairy ranges from 3*1 per cent, to 3*8 p<‘r <*enl., and that 
the average test for S.H.F. for one pariicuilar <!airy falls as low 
as 8*30 per eent,, the highest average being H'T'I pen- (‘eni. Fight 
dairies have an average test for S.N.lb below i!u‘ standard of 8*5 


per cent* 

A study of the percentages of total samples pm* dairy below 
standard sho*\vs again that the main defieieney in the milk is in tin' 
S.N.F. content. Thus, four dairies had no samples testing below 
3 per cent, fat, ten dairies had no samples whicdi \v<‘r(‘ eoinpleiely 
defieieut, but no dairies were able to maintain the sann* standard 
as rt'gards 8.N.F. The percentage de(ieieiH*.y of safnpb's pt*r dairy 
below standard for S.H.F, ranged from 7*0 fan* <*(nt. t<it as iiigh as 
8l-{> per cent. The proportion of total samph's p(n* daiiA testing 
between 8 per eent. and 8*5 ]ier e<‘Mt, S.N.Fk varied fnna 7*1) per 
cent, to 71*9 per cent. 

The following examples will show wliethei* the total vdume of 
milk handled by a dairy has any inflmmec on tin' inciden<*(' of 
deficient samples., -or not, ■ ’ ■ 

Dairies No. fi and No. 20 had fairly larg‘e plants ami re<‘eiv<‘d 
milk from a number of producers. Their records are as Follows:. 


Dairy. 

Average Tests. 

Peroehtage of Tota'G 8amiu;es. 

Percentage 

Tat,' 

Pereeiitag<‘ 

S.N.T. 

(«) 

Below 3 

par oant. 
Tat. 

4? 

No. V ) . 

No. 20 . 

:p5 

3*6 

8*5 

8*6 

2‘6 

0-0 

44'7 «•() 

ao-r. ()-(» 


Dairies No. 4, No. 29 and No, 31 each received milk from one 
herd only. None of these herds was registered nnder the (lovern- 
ment Milk-recording Scheme. Dairy No. 4 wuvS found to have one 
of the best general records. For example, it had tln^ lowest ])er- 
centage of total samples deficient in S.N«F* (7*95 per cent.). Dairy- 
No, 29 had the poorest record as regards^ S*N.F*, 8F6 peu^ (*.eiit* of 
its samples being deficient In this, wstitnent* Dairy No. 31 had the 
poorest general record. 
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Fig. 3.—Mean monthly composition of sample; 










Faiiming in South Africa 


Julu l!)4B 


No* f) and No. 19 were small depots wimdi were drawiiio^ moHi 
of their supplies from two or more herds with milk of iippa/reiiily 
high fat coiiteiit. Dairies No. 15 and No. 17 also luiadhal a, small 
yoiuiiie of aiiilk. They, however, had the poorest, ree.oj’ds for fat 
oontent. 

It is thus clear that in the larger dairies, wliere milk from a 
munher of producers was bulked, the fa,i (H)iiteiit usually averugcMl 
■out to give a bulk sui)ply above standard in this res|K‘ot. The 
deficiency of S.N.F. in herd milk wars, on itu‘ oilitu’ haiul, apfiaretd.ly 
so widespread tlipt the bulk milk in thestj dairies ofttn faib^l to 
average above 8*5 per cent. S.N.F, With iln^ small dai!*i(N it was 
purely a matter of chance whether or not. thdr produeers siipf)li(‘d 
milk above standard. None of the small dairiiss had milk-testiug 
apparatus, and only 6 out of the 130 iuuals from \vhi(d\ Pretoria 
distributors drew their supplies during tliis pcvriod t.es(<‘d uuder 
the Milk-recording vScheme. Thus, 95 per (amt. of (he supphhu's 
were producing milk without ensurin^]^ that its (*,omposit iou (‘otu- 
plied with legal requirements. Municipal samples ialom too 

infrequently to provide sufficient information. 

Whether this general deficiency was seasonal, or (Mmunou 
throughout the year, is a further important point. Table? (illus¬ 
trated by Figure II) gives details of this asped; of the in’oblem. 


Table V. —'Percentages of Samples per Month ((vfieivnt in 

Composition, 




or Monthly I’oTAi/rMH'nNo ublow ;.. 

Month. 

No. of 
Samples, 

(a) 

3 per cent. 
Fat. 

{b) 

8*6 pcsr cent, 
S.N.F, 

(^0 

8 per cetii, 
H.N.F. 

(.<!} 

3 [»er cent. 
Fat ami 8*6 
per 

' S.N.F. 

1043— ■ 

August_ ..... 

102 

14*6 

38*2 

6*9 

7*8 

September.. 

136 

22 a 

63** 7 

6 *1, 

6*8 

October......... 

130 

10-3 

46*6 

1*4 

6*1 

November.,.'... 

170 

11-2 

41-7 

4*6 

4*1 

December....... 

102 

1D7 

51*0 

0*0 

3*9 ■ 

1944-™ 

January........ 

170 

14*7 

.44*7 ■ 

4*6 

8*2 

February....... 

136 

6*6 

37*6 

2*2 

2*2 

March,.. 

100 

6*0 

39*7 

3*9 

4*6 

April.. 

61 

12*0 

61*9 

3*3 

3*3 

May....,.. 

144 

7*0 

'43*7 

3*5 

6*2 


From the above results it will be seen that about 2/5 of the 
samples in any week w^ere deficient in S.N.F. The graphs clearly 
show the large percentage of milk that tested between 8 per cent, 
and 8*5 per cent.^ S.N.F. and also the percentage of the monthly 
samples deficient in fat only. 

S.N.F. deficiency did not follow any seasonal trend, although 
there was a slight tendency for the percentage of samples deficient 
in fat to decrease towards winter. (The question of seasoiial varia¬ 
tion will be dealt with more fully iu a later section.) 















Composition of'Milk offered for Sale in Pretoria. 


Is the Composition of Milk Altered during Handling in, the 

Milk Depot? 

The composition of the milk sold by a distributor is, of course, 
largely dependent on the chemical quality of the milk he receives. 
This is, however, not entirely correct. During handling in the 
depot milk can have its composition altered in the following ways : —- 

(1) AdulteraUon by watering ,—Watering of milk by dairymen 
or their employees still occurs, as is proved by the prosecutions for 
this olfence that take place every month throughout the country, 

(2) StanclaT(I/ization. —By the ,use of a specially adjusted 
separator, milk testing above 3 per cent, fat can be standardized to 
test 3 per cent fat. The percentage S.IST.F. in the milk will also 
then increase proportionately. The removal of fat from milk in¬ 
tended for sale by skimming or standardizing is a legal offence. 

(3) Insnjficient stirring or mixing of m'iZ/c.—Alteration of the 
composition of the milk by insufficient stirring was the fault most 
commonly encountered during the present investigation. Physically, 
milk is an emulsion consisting of a fat phase dispersed in a water 
phase. As the fat has a lower density than the water phase, the 
commonly observed phenomenon of ‘‘ surface creaming ” of milk 
occurs during standing. In order to make the product uniform 
again, thorough mixing by pouring the milk several times from one 
vessel to another, or by stirring well in a circular and up-and-down 
motion with a stirring-rod, is essential. 

It WTis found that certain dairymen did not mix their supplies 
sufficiently. They appeared to believe that by simply pouring the 
milk once from one vessel to another, it would be mixed satisfac¬ 
torily. Some did not stir the milk before it was cooled. They 
reasoned, incorrectly, that the milk would be sufficiently mixed over 
the cooler. When milk is pasteurized, the stirring of supplies in the 
receiving vats and the agitation during processing should be suffi¬ 
cient to ensure a uniform product. When the pasteurized milk 
is drawm off from the storage tanks, however, it should be well 
stirred. At a certain dairy, the milk of which was usually above 
standard, one sample taken from the bottling machine was found to 
be deficient in fat. It was subsequently found that the milk in the 
storage tank had not been thoroughly stirred before being drawn 
off. , 

Faulty mixing or stirring of milk occurred most frequently in 
the common type of counter can used for holding milk for counter 
sales. Milk is drawn from the can through a tap as required. This 
can is fitted with a hollow cylinder which passes through a hole in 
the middle of the lid of the can. A perforated disc is attached to 
the bottom of the cylinder. The cylinder is usually filled with ice 
in order to keep the milk cool. The milk in the can is usually 
stirred by lifting up the cylinder by the handle attached and 
pliiiiging it into the milk once or twice. This is an unsatisfactory 
procedure, especially when the can is full, as the milk can only 
be made uniform by stirring^ well with a rod in a circular, as well 
as ill an up-and-down, direction. 

Many dairymen or their assistants do not stir the milk, even 
with the'cylmder, every time a quantity is withdrawn. The result 
is that a customer who" buys milk when the can is full, gets a pro¬ 
duct poorer in fat than one who comes in when the can is almost 
empty. The can is often not completely drained, when new milk 
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is poured in. The two or three pints renuiini!)^’ in ilie eaii from 
the previous milk, being rich in fat, increase ilu»- l'a,i ptuvcmiuge. oi 
the iiiillv now filling the can, this oocnrriiig l,hroughoui ilu* da,v. 

The effect of eoimter cans in altering the i’emposition of milk 
is shown by results obtained in this investigation. Tlui liighesi fat 
test (7*2 per cent.) was obtained from the almost cmipiy ceunier ciin 
of a ceriain dairy whose fat average for ilu^ duration of invrsti- 
gatioii (including the above sample) was d'O ])er (amt. 

All the samples testing 5*5 per cent, or above (iuu(‘ iii^ al!) 

were obtained from counter cans of the abov(^ iypte Many the 

samples testing above 4 per cent, fat were iakem from tln'se cans. 
Should a municipal sample be taken froni a halfomipty (mu, it (‘ould 
thus hardly l)e r(‘j)resentative of the milk-supply of a. d(‘p<4. 

It would be far more satisliicdory if milk for tin* (m mat to* tra,d(‘ 

was sold in cartons filled from a well mixi^d bulk supply. IdnuM- 

W'oiild then be no danger of some custonnu-s iHuadving pnor^u* milk 
than others. 

The percentage of S.N.F. in the fat-free serum of a (|uaniiiy oi 
unadulterated whole-milk (i.e. in the skim-milk) ixmiains (tonsianU 
and is obviously unaffected by any removal of fat front such milk. 
The percentage of S.N.F. in the whole-milk, however, deptuuls 
largely on the fat content; e.g., if a certain portion of ihe^ fat, is 
Bkimmed off, a milk with a higher S.N.F. penamiagt^ will ri\Hnlt. 
Tims if a milk testing 3*5 per cent, fat and 8*5 per cent. 8.N.F, has 
its fat content reduced to 3 per cent., its S.N.hb cotiieni. will be iii' 
creased, to ±9*08 per cent. ■ 

Of the total number of samples analysed, 11*77 per c.cmt. were 
found to be deficient in fat, whereas 5*2 ptu’ <umt. wcu’c (hdic.iiuii in 
both fat and S.N.F., i.e* 0*67 per cent, were defic.ieui in fat alone* 
That is, the S.hT.hh content of the latter sampb^s wuis above* stuudard. 
Froni obsemvations made of the methods used in mixing milk in 
certain dairies, it is considered possible that uiosi of latter 

samples were found to be low only in fat on ac(u)uni of insufliciemi 
mixing of the bulk milk, which in this casei msulted in an increase*” 
in the S.N.F. content. 

Thus, a well mixed bulk milk testing below 8*5 per cent, S.N.F. 
may test above this standard after it has been left Btanding in a 
counter can for an appreciable length of time, if the sample is drawn 
from the bottom of the. can. 

It was indicated previously that the fat percentage of the sain- 
ples varied much more than the percentages of the other consti¬ 
tuents. From the foregoing remarks it appears that had handling 
methods, which were largely responsible for the few very high and 
very low fat tests found, were thus also the cause of the greahu* 
variability in fat content. 

Is there any Seasonal Trend in^ the' Composition of Milk Sold by 

Distributors? 

It is generally found that the winter milk of cows is ricdier in 
fat than the summer milk. In order to study any possible seawsonaf 
tendencies in the composition of milk offered for sale to the public, 
the average composition of the milk was calculated on a monthly 
basis. These results are given in Table VI, and shown graphically 
in Figure III. As this survey covered a period of ten months only, 
a complete^ study of seasonal variations in city milk could not be 
made. It is still possible, however, to indicate certain tendencies in 
the graphs and table following* , 
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Table Y1.—Mean Monthly Composition of Samples, 


Month. 

Total 

Solids. 

Fat. 

S.N.F. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

i 

Lactose. 

1943— 

0/ 

/o 

i 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 





August.. 

12*02 

3*43 

8*59 

0*610 

3*11 

4*87 

September....... 

11*69 

3*22 

8*47 

0*665 

3*06 

4*75 

October. 

11*83 

3*30 

8*53 

0*644 

3*04 

4*86 

November. 

11*96 

3*42 

8*54 

0*659 

3*06 

4*82 

December....... 

12*04 

3*40 

8*64 

0*680 

3*04 

4*92 

1944— 







Jannary. 

i 11*91 

1 3*40 

1 8*51 

1 0*667 

3*04 

4*80 

February.. 

! 12*05 

3*47 

8*58 

0*672 

3*12 

4*79 

Ma,rcli. 

12*14 

3*56 

8*58 

0*638 

3*17 

4*77 

April. 

12*03 

3*56 

8*47 

0*680 

3*17 

4*62 

May.. 

12*11 

3*66 

8*55 

0*692 

3*16 

4*70 


It will be seen from tlie above data that there was a definite in¬ 
crease in the average fat test towards winter. S.N.F. tests were 
not higher in winter than in summer. The highest S.N.F. and lac¬ 
tose percentages were found in December, in whieh month there 
was also a rise in the mean ash content of the samples. The protein 
content increased from February onwards, from which month the 
lactose content showed a slight decrease. 

The above results do not imply that all milks improved in fat or 
protein content towards wdnter. Some milks remained consistently 
poor. The findings on seasonal variation must he regarded as ten¬ 
tative. No dcfiiiiie (‘onclusions can he drawn as regards the seasonal 
variations in the (‘omposition of milk supplies under South African 
conditions unit! data for complete periods of twelve months are 
available. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

(1) Between 16th August 1943 and 29th May 1944, altogether 
1,257 samples of milk offered for sale by 34 Pretoria milk distri¬ 
butors were analyzed for total solids, fat and solids-not-fat. The ash, 
protein and lactose contents of 1,223 of these samples were also 
determined. 

(2) It was found that the average percentages of the above coii- 
>stituent8 in local milk were lower than those given by investigators 
for milk in overseas countries, e.g. Great Britain and the D.S.A.i 

(3) 11*77 per cent, of the samples were found to be deficient in 
fat and 44*63 per cent, in S.N.F., while 5*2 per cent of the samplevs 
fell below the legal standard in all respects. 41*12 per cent, of the 
samples tested between 8 per cent, and 8*5 per cent. S.N.F. 

(4) The percentage of total samples per dairy deficient in S.N.F. 
ranged from 81*6 per cent, to 7*9 per cent.; for fat the respective 
figures were 34*2 per cent, to 0*0 per cent. 

(5) In the larger dairies receiving milk from a number of sup¬ 
pliers, the fat content of the bulk milk usually averaged above the 
legal standard. Deficiency in S.N.F. was so prevalent, however, 
that this bulk milk often tested below 8*5 per cent. In the case of 
small dairies receiving milk from only one or more suppliers, greater 
variations in fat content were found, 
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(6) 'Pret<H'ia dairyitien uppea,rtKl to \m qtiiio yiuiwu,ri,^ i)t ilit^ c.oih- 
position ol: tlieir supplies. It was found tluit oidy two dairic\s liiid 
testing' apiuirafus, and only 6 farmers out of tlu^ Idll wlio wm’e sup- 
plying Pretoria witli milk, had their herds i.esied under (he Ciovern*™ 
uieiit "Milk-;re(‘()rdiiig Scdmme. Thus, in nearly every (aise i(. was a 
matter of cliai.i(u^ whether a farmer’s supplies \V(‘re a,lH)\'i^ fin* legal 
standard or not, 

(7) The effect of handliug-niethods^ on composition is iliscussisL 
The coimrioiiest fault found in thia invovstigution was insullifuent 
mixing or stirring of suj)plies, especially in ihe {*ase of milk sohl trom 
counter cans. 

(8) The average fat and protein couUmts of ihe milk afjfnmred 
to in.crease towau’ds winter, whereas lactost^ showsid a slight declimn 
As the survey did not cover a full iwelve-monihs ptu'iod, deliniii^ 
eoncliisioiiB cujinoi he drawn as to the seu,Bonul variaiioiis (HS'urring 
ill the mean (tomposition of milk sup])Hes, 

(9) Prom the foregoing it seams clear that tiu^ city milk-distri¬ 
butor in Pretoria is faced with a serious problem, that is, a, milk 
supply deficient in solids and particularily solids-not-fai. What the 
position is in other large centres in South Africa or, for that mai-ter, 
throughout the country, is at present not known. It does appear, 
however, that there may be good grounds for believing lhat many 
cows in Soiith Africa secrete milk which falls Ixdow the legal stan¬ 
dard for milk solids. 

Acknowledgments are due to: — 

(1) The Dairy Industry Coni:rol Boa.rcl wliich ]):rc'n'ided t.he 
funds necessary for tliis investigation; and 

(2) ^the proprietors of the 34 dairies who gupplied 'the samples 
for analysis. 
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W, L. Davies (1939),,..., ThccChemwtry <>f (‘ind tkiitioii), Ijhapjnu-ii und Hall, 

Ltd., I^ondon. 


Sale of Blowfly Spray, 

As from 1 June 1946 Blowfly Spray will be available iu one (1) 
gallon and five (6) gallon drums at 6a. and 23s. respectively. These 
prices include the drums, which become the property of the buyer 
of the spray and will not be accepted for refilling. Possessors 
of 25 to 45 gallon drums may forward these, railage paid, to the 
Director of Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort, Pretoria North 
station, to he refilled. The name and address of the sender must he 
painted clearly on the drums. No unmarked drums will be received. 
Th.e price of Blowfly Spray in such owners’ drums is Ss. 6d. per 
gallon. 
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A Manger for Dairy Cows* 

E* H* Penzhom, Animal Husbandry Research Officer^ Sumnaer'' 

Cereal Experiment Station, Kroonstad* 

serious shortage of grain, and roughage makes it increasingly 
•*" imperative that even the latter should-be used to the best pos¬ 
sible advantage. 

^ In order to prevent wastage and ensure the maximum utilization 
of feeds^ such as maize plants, hay and other roughage, the feed is 
cut up in many cases and fed to the animals in mangers. Even in 
these cases it is impossible to prevent wastage altogether, since the 
animals push the feed from the mangers. 



1. The milking shed—manger, floor and draining furrow. 


To prevent this type of loss, a manger was built at the^ Summer 
Crop Experiment Station, Kroonstad, which obviates practically all 
wastage. This manger is described below. 

The manger was built under a lean-to against the wall of a shed. 
The front and section walls are single-brick walls plastered in cement. 
For additional strength, the upper 9 inches of the front wall, forming 
the edge of the manger, is cast in concrete along its entire length. 
The tying-rings for the cows are embedded in this concrete. Three 
inches from the inside of the walls, in front and at the back, 1 inch 
galvanized water piping rxms along the whole length of the manger, 
and on either side of each section. The front ends of the latter are 
bent round the long pipe and secured with bolts; at the back the 
piping is let into the shed wall to a depth oi a few inches. These 
pipes prevent the feed from being tossed up over the sides of the 
manger, and for the same reason the front corners of each manger 
are built in. 

The cows are tied with muzzle halters and short chains to keep 
their heads in the mangers. The tying-rings are low and fixed to the 
inside so that the cows have complete freedom of movement in the 
manger. 
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Tlie (liineimionH of ilio luungerB wort* takoE urhiirarily hut 
pr(>V(3fl to bo adequate for lei\sey cowh, whieJi were lined iu Hie «uN:peri« 
uieiitH. The iengili of the mangers was deirn’mined by ilu* Irugih of 
the lea.n-to. Twenty cows hud to be fed and the available space was 




2. The manger.from the froni. 


3. The manger—at an angle—to show the position 
of the pipes. 

divided by 20, which worked out to 39 inches per cow. In front of 
e manger there are no partitiojis between the cows. Since the cows 
are tied so close, the manger must he built up to a convenient Indght 
tor the animals. ^ 


A Manger for Dairy Cows. 


Those pi anglers liave been, in use for 6 montlis and have proved 
most eiTeetive. Tlie quantity of fodder wasted is negligible. The 
amount saved in fodder, justifies the higher building costs involved. 



4. The nianger—from above—to show the xDosition 
of the pipes. 





would possibly be improved by rounding off the corners-’ 
n. Since the heads of the animals are boxed in as it 
are apt to move their bodies when any movement takes^ 
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place beMad them, e.g* when people walk past. .This will be pre- 
Yen ted if the front comers of the mangers are not built up so high 
and if the partitions are strengthened in some other way. 

The cows received roughage once daily. They were tied to the 
mangers for about 3|- hours in the mornings and in the evenings. 
During the intervening period they were kept in a bare camp nearby 
where they had free access to clean drinking water. During this 



6. Position of cows at the manger. 


time the cows could eat their fill and the capacity of the manger 
was sufficient. The fodder left OTer_ in the manger was removed 
daily and fed to dry cows or other animals. 

Use of the Manger. 

The manger is of special value for testing out rations. It is felt, 
however, that the practical farmer may also find it worth while in 
these times of scarcity to grind his roughage and feed it to the 
animals in a manger of this type. 

Concentrates are fed according to production, and it may also 
become necessary to ration roughage. By feeding cows individually, 
it is possible to give higher producers a larger percentage of the better 
quality roughage. Eoughage of a poorer quality may be adequate 
for low producers and cows with a decreasing production. In this 
way the available feed supplies can be used to the best advantage. 
Dairy farmers who have to buy all their feeds will derive particular 
benefit from this manger, hut even those' farmers who produce their 
own roughage will profit by the effective feed utilization. 

Achnowledf/ment. —The writer wishes to thank Mr. I. J. Smuts, 
professional officer of the Summer Crop Experiment Station, for 
his kind help, and pracHcal hints on the building of the manger. 
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Salt Poisoning in Stock* 

Dr*' Douw G* Steyn, Oncicrstcpoort* 

I T frequently happens that stock, particularly fraiilc jnul hIhh^P, 
suffer from salt poisoning as a result of the excessive ingestifui of 
salt* Animals which have for lon^ periods had no ac!CjeHH i-o suit licks 
are inclined to eat salt very greedily and etnisequenily suffer from, or 
Buccionb to, salt poisoning* Livestock, particularly iliose^whi«di grar^e 
exclusively on grass-veld, develop a ^ very strong ^craving for salt 
during autumn and winter and in Bpring before rain has fallen {\j\ 
from about April to OctoW)* Buring these months, the nuiriiivr 
value of grass-veld is very Ioav, especially in so far a,H phosphates and 
proteins are (joiiceriied, and consequently the animals develop ii pica, 
which manifests itself in the eating of hones, tins, rags, etc. It is 
when animaLs are subject to this pica that they it^nd to tsit i.oo mucli 
salt if they are not constantly given free access to a salt hone-UHuil 
lick or to other licks containing phosphorus* 

Symptoms of the Disease* 

The course of the poisoning depends upon tlio <iuantity of salt 
eaten. The animals may, for instance, die suddenly or tliey may 
develop the following symptoms within a few hours or more of eating 
the salt: excessive thirst, tendency to vomit, nervous twitching, loss 
of appetite, and diarrhoea. They may die witlun a few hmirB or a 
few days of eating the salt and/or drinking wate;r. 

Post-mortem Lesions. 

If the a/nimals^have been ill for a day or two before dying, tlie 
stomach and intestines will l)e inflamed. 

In eases of sxispected salt poisoning, about one pound of tin* 
contents of the rumen or first .stmmudi and one pound of the contents 
of the abomasum and sniall intestine should be placcul in Hcparaie 
bottles and sent to the Director of V(d<‘rinary Services, P*0. Onder- 
stepoort, for examination. The dung and uVine of alTecied animals 
may be sent in separate bottles for analysis. If, in addition, iher«^ 
is a possibility of poisoning due to^ other toxins, one or two pounds 
of the liver should be sent for examination together with the Htonnndt 
contents (in separate bottles) and one to two pounds of hones and skin. 
A detailed description of the symptoms and post-mortem lesiouB ancl 
a statement of the time elapsed between the setting in of the disease^ 
and the taking of the samples are absolutely esHcmtiol. A .wvi of 
two shillings is charged for examining the samples of each (mi'mai. 
This fee is payahle only in cases of stispeclnd poisoning mul the 
analysis of articles of food; all other samples arc axammled free of 
charge, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Treatment in Cases of Salt Poisoning* 

The chemical antidote to salt poisoning is silver nitrate, but 
unfortuntely its administration is attended by certain difficulties. 
For the effective use of silver nitrate in cases of salt poisoning, large 
quantities are required, and since it is a strong irritant it must be 
greatly diluted (1/10 per cent.) before being administered. The 
quantity of water required for diluting the silver nitrate will there¬ 
fore he so large that it will be almost impossible for the animals to 
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drink all of^it. In order to determine tow miicli silver nitrate to 
administei’j ^it is necessary to know more or less how mncli salt the 
uiiimal has ingested, and this is of course no easy task. If too much 
.silver nitrate is administered, there is danger of poisoning the animal. 
In addition, it is necessary to dissolve the silver nitrate crystals in 
rain water or distilled water, since the chloride contained in tap 
water (or subterranean water) precipitates the silver nitrate. 

From the abovemeiitioned facts it is clear that effective treat¬ 
ment of salt poisoning with silver nitrate is not very practicable. 

Farmers should therefore confine themselves to the following 
general treatment: — 

(a) The animals must be given an effective purgative to empty 
the bowels before being allowed to have any water. In this case, 
castor oil (two to eight ounces for sheep and eight to thirty ounces for 
cattle, according to size and age) is the most effective purgative. It 
it better for the animals to have small quantities of water repeatedly, 
than to drink their fill at any one time. If at all possible, the 
animals should be given barley water or linseed decoctions instead 
•of pure water. 

(b) 'When the bowels have been evacuated, the animals should 
he given carron oil (two to six ounces for sheep and six ounces to one 
pint for cattle, according to size and age) twice daily. Carron oil is 
prepared by mixing equal parts of raw linseed oil and lime water and 
shaKing the mixture well. 

(c) To strengthen the action of the heart, very strong black coffee 
(the same dose as prescribed for castor oil) should be administered 
three times a day. Four tablespoons of sugar should be dissolved in 
every pint of coffee. 

A bulletin (‘.ontaining detailed instructions for the treatment of 
cases of poisoning is obtainable from the Director of Veterinary 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort. 


Prevention of Salt Poisoning. 

Salt poisoning may be prevented— 

(a) by giving animals regular access to salt bone-meal licks or 
salt phosphate licks; 

(h) by not giving stock a pure salt lick. 

:Pu!‘e sail li(‘-ks are particularly dangerous to stock during autumn 
and winter and before rain has fallen in spring, since the nutritive 
value of the veld (more especially of pure grass-veld) is very low 
during these seawsons and animals therefore experience a deficiency of 
various elements (particularly phosphate and protein), with the result 
that they are inclined to eat too much salt. 

This makes it imperative that bone-meal licks (one part salt to 
two or three parts bone-meal) or other phosphate licks should be given 
to stock. Detailed information in connection with the feeding of 
licks to stock is obtainable from the Director of Veterinary Services, 
P.O. Onderstepoort. 
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Infectious or Contagious Abortion 

in Cattle* 

G. B. Sutton, Division of Veterinary Services, OnderstciRuirt. 

Contagious abortion is a disease cattle^ in wiiich iii«* main 
vsymptom is abortion without any other ^signs ol distm.se. 

Cause and Mode of Infection* 

The usual cause is a baeterium e/alled HrucvUii aimrUis. 

Infection generally takes place through I ho niouih us a result, 
of the ingestion of food or water whhii^ is conhuniuaird with liv 
germ. The aborted calf, afterbirth and discharges from iln‘ lubH-ieo 
cow contain large iruinbers of the germs which c.u.u couiaiuinide ilm 
food, water and places or objects with whitdi they come into cemiaeL 
The animal can also become infeciful dinHdly by caiisig allerhirih 
material or licking aborted calves. The inlefitimi can also la* eon- 
tracted through the conjunctiva, vagina, ov wounds in ihe vskin 
should the germ ,coine into contact^ with any of ilu^se from vmi- 
taniinated byres, bedding or other objects. 

The bull may trainsmit the diseuvse if he actually has it himself, 
but rarely does so. Mechanical transmission from cow to <‘ow by ihe 
bull during service can practically be excluded. 

From the above it will be seen that the infeedcnl aiuinaJ is tlie 
main source of danger in vspreadinfj the disape. 

Under fWotirahle conditions tne germ is able lo live for at b^as! 
three months in the veld, a,ad in kraals, byn^s or slunls. Such places, 
if contaminated, are potentially dangerofis for some time. 


Symptoms* 

Abortion is the only outward sign of the (lismise; otlnn’wiHf* ttie 
animal appears perfectly healthy, (ieuerally an inbud.tal cow a.h<H*tH 
once only, usually between the hth ami 8ih month of pregna,m\v, 
abortion can oecnir earlier and, in (*as(*s wher<i tlu^ <nlf is si ill V(U’y 
small, the abortion may not be noticed. ^Fhe m^xt (uilf is usuaJly a 
weak one which may not survive. The third pr<igna,n(‘.y nsually 
results in a healthy calf. Some individual cows may* (‘Otiliiuie 
aborting for a number of pregnancies. Some infected cows may not 
abort at all. The afterbirth is frequently retained and, utdesB* it is 
removed and suitable treatment given to the cow, sterility may 
remit. In a few cases watery swellings develop in the knee or other 
joints. In most cases the organism infects the udder without any 
noticeable change being visible. The milk contains the organisms.’ 

In the bull the germ generally locates itself in the sexual orgaais, 
particularly the testicle which becomes enlarged and hard. 

When the disease first affects a herd, it sprcuuls rapidly and 
numerous abortions occur. No healthy calves may bo born for 18 
months or longer. Then the abortions become less frequent until 
eventually there are only a few each year. 


Diagnosis* 

Contagious abortion can be identified by testing the blood of tlm 
animal. * r, 

Here it must be stressed that a positive result is practically a 
eertam indication of infection, but a negative test cannot be hel(J to 
exclude infection. Sometimes a badly infected cow does not show 
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a positive reaction to tlie test at tke time of abortion, Wt only two 
to 3 weeks later. Thus, if a cow which is tested shortly after'abor¬ 
tion, gives a negative test, she should be retested 2 to 3 weeks later. ~ 

Blood samples may be sent to the Director of Veterinary 
Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, Transvaal, or to the Officer-in-Charge, 
Allertoii Laboratory, P.O. Box 405, Pietermaritzburg, Natal. They 
are tested free of charge. Small bottles containing a preservative 
for collecting blood can be obtained on application from either of the 
above addresses. These remain suitable for collecting blood 
indefinitely, provided that they are not opened. 

It is extremely important to mark all samples submitted with 
the name and address of the sender and it should be stated clearly 
that they are to be tested for contagious abortion. 

How to Take the Blood Samples* 

The blood is taken from the jngular vein, which lies in the 
groove situated in the lower half of the neck on either side. This 
vein must first be made visible and the blood dammed up by putting 
a riem or rope loop round tbe neck as close to the shoulders as 
possible, and pulling it tight. After a few seconds the vein swells up 
and can be seen or felt. It will show best if the head of the animal 
is lifted and the neck stretched out. The skin must be cleaned or 
disinfected over a small part of the vein with clean water or 
methylated spirits. A fairly large hypodermic needle is taken and 
pushed through the skin into the vein. The blood will flow out of the 
needle and can be collected in the specimen bottle until this is about 
I full. Tlie blood preservative must be left in the bottle and the blood 
just added to it. The bottle is now well corked and allowed to stand 
for about an hour in a cool place so that the blood can clot before it 
is sent off. If bottles with preservative are not available, any clean, 
dry bottle could be used for collecting the blood. Only a small 
quantity of blood is re(|uired, enough to fill a small wine glass being 
suffi(u*ent. All spfscimen bottles must be clearly marked with some 
distinctive number or name so that it can be known from whicb 
animal the blood came. 

The hypodermic needle used for tapping the blood must be 
cleaned and opened by passing through it the small piece of wire 
which is sold with it, and then boiled in clean water for 15 minutes 
before it is used. 

Treatment* 

Dp to the present no effective cure or remedy for the disease is 

known. 

The vaccine does not cure animals. It only protects healthy 
anim'ak against the disease. 

The discharges of the animal which has aborted should be 
cleaned up, the afterbirth removed if it is retained, and the animal 
kept separate from the rest of the herd until there is no more dis- 
cluxrge from the vagina* 

Control and Prevention* 

In a limited number of cases, particularly on studbreeding 
farms, it is possible to combat the disease by testing all cattle once 
a year and eliminating all animals that are found to have the 
disease. 

If a herd is free from the disease, the owner cannot be too care¬ 
ful in trying to keep it free. The main thing to guard against is 
contact with infected cattle. The usual way in which the disease is 
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rnirodured in 'hy hring‘iug m inlWIiMl uiutnu} iiitu ih«^ Iitn'd. 
aiuiiiul hIkhiIcI Ihj piiirhaHiH! unlasH ii law first \m vm\ 

U^lom ahortioiu it Khould i\m\ Im iv\^i apari I'ruiti IIh' 
briHn'la-iiiiivaJs for a furthov luontlts luul lu* rotosliMl iM'tfO'o if t> 
allowcMl lo join ilie lunaL Tho nso of vuerino in a rUniii lioial lia.,s Iho 
disiulvaisia^i’i* that tho iiUHOilaind nnimnls booioon |joHili\i‘ to tlir i‘!oo<l 
tost for iluj (limvai^o. Thin ntomtH fhal no lonm’or ho uHo^Tiainofl 

wlioifjcr iho animals an' froo from flm liisoast' or not. 

If Urn (“Joan herd is in an area, where (he disease is |Me\aloHl o? 
is lik(dy to la* (‘xposisl io Ihe <lis(‘ase, if wonhl he atlvi<able in use 
IIh^ vnoadne. Only vaeeine imule from file Aim‘rie.a,n Hli'aJii HI Hiiould 
b(^ ns('(L No olfivT rarrlnc i^hould hr, ttartL /h/rZ/rerwere if should 
be med only on> mhea between the ayes of 4 io H wonihs. In this 
way an imniunily lo f.luMlisi'Use will In* hnilf up in a iei\ years it! fhe 
herd. The majority of the calves will liei'oine neyalivt* fhe Idootl 
test after d io (> monlhs, some uffer a. year, ami an oihl exeepimmii 
calf will remain positive to the lest t!»rou| 4 ’hotd ils lib*. Afhilt 
animalB Bhould not be inoen]a((*d, as many of them are likely to 
remain reactors to llie test for iin^ rest of Uieir lives. 

In an infected herd the method reeonimemli^d for eontrni is the 
nse of the vaccine (Strain 19). Inoculate all calves beiwetm the 
a^es of 4 to 8 months and al! non-]vre^nant eattlc'. No animal shmild 
be put to the hull until two months after the inoeiilation. Pri'^naid 
cattlo eliould not be inoculated. Allow them to ealve lirri and 
inomilate them shortly afterward, ki'eping iln'm away from Uie bull 
for 2 months after inoculation. As llie calves born in the herd rr^ncdi 
the aj^'e of 4 io 8 months, they shonbl he inoc'ulated. Bull milves dp 
to 1 year of tx^e can also be inoenlaied, but il is nof tulvisuble to 
inoeadate older hulls, Infeeied a.nimals and ihos<^ whiidi have abort<*d, 
should not be inoeuluted. Animals lU'ed only be immolated miee 
during* their libd.ime. Vaccination shoubl be combined, if possilde, 
with the eJiniinatiou of infeetc'd aiumals; espeeially if they are no 
longer profitable to kee]>. All animals iniroduecal into Ihe lu*rd 
should be nuauilated, unless they are pregnant, when they slum Id i)C' 
treated shortly after calving. 

Other methods such as testing together with either idiminaiion 
or isolation of infected animals are expensive and scddmn |>rac;tieable 
under {South Africati eonditiouB. 


The vaccine can be obtained from ilie "Director of Vbdf'rinary 
Services, P.0, Onderstepoort, Transvaal, at dd. per dose. Full 
directioBB for use accompany the vaccine. 

In addition, it is important to take proper hygienic, measurcH to 
p.revent ihe spread of the disease. All, aborted <‘alv(.s, afierbirth 
maienal, soiled bedding or anything of that nature should bt* 
collected and destroyed by burning or burial. Food and water shoubl 
be prevented from becoming contatninated. Rtabhis, sluals or other 
ImilflingB should he disinfected. Cows whu^h have ahortnd should 
be kept separate from the othera. 

^ riie posvsibility of other animals and human beings iKM^ciming 
infected should also be considered. Milk irom infee-tud herds should 
not 1)0 used for human consumption unless it has been pasicmriwnl or 
boi ed. Pigs should not be fed with such milk unless it has been 
boiled. 

Other Causes - of Abortion. 

Among the most important of these arc two organisms called 
ridm foetus and Inchommrn respectively. ”Tliey are not 

'''A'myvA'''■ ' , ' A,on page 47S. 
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Overheating and Chilling of Chickens. 

P, W« A, Coles, Research Officer, Ouderstepoort. 

f 1'* anybody were to ask wliat singie cause is responsible for tlie 

g'l'eaicst luimber of deatlis among' chickens, the answer would 
deal oxclusivejy with the temperature of the brooder. Infectious 
distniHes do wipe out yhickens by the thousand, hut incorrect teni- 
peral.iu’c's ar(^ responsible for very many more deatlis. The usual 
story is: “ 1 put a magnificent lot of chicks in the brooder-house, 
and. fiovv they are dying like flies. Some have diarrhoea, while some 
just twist their necks, stagger and then die. sure it must be 

bacillary white diarrhoea The cause is a far simpler thing than 
bacvilhiry white diarrhoea, and the following description reveals the 
essential details. 

Symptoms. 

O^erheAUing chicks get as far away as possible from the 
source of heat, hut later may even approach it. The wings are 
outspread. ^ The chicks gasp, sweat and have an ofiensive odour. 
Some get diarrhoea, and die; others get spasms of various muscles, 
and twist their necks, etc. Deaths may occur at any time within 
about a month after the exposure to excessive heat, though most 
deaths take place within three or four days. Survivors have their 
growth checked, and the adult flock is weakly and uneven in size. 

67c/;Z/?'///;.“The chicks huddle so close together that those in the 
middle of the (dumj), or those that get pxished into the corner, are 
crushed to death. Those that are alive in the morning look mopy, 
and soon d(wei()p diarrhoea. Death may occur in anything up to 
about a fortniglit, though hare again most succumb during the 
first few days. Survivors grow unevenly, and never make a.flock 
that the owner can be proud of. They usually develop into culls. 

Diseases Mistakable for these Conditions. 

Other diseases which can be mistaken for these conditions are 
the following:*— 

Bacillary White Diarrhoea, —If some of the chicks are dead in 
the shell, if others hatch,' look sick, and die on the first day, and if 
deaths are fairly numerous during the first week after hatching, 
you are justified in suspecting bacillary white diarrhoea. 

Bae/illus aertrycke infection.—This is an infectious disease 
Bometimes seen in chicks about one to three weeks old. The symp¬ 
toms rather resemble those due to overheating, and a bacteriological 
examination of ibe blood is necessary before it can he said definitely 
whether the disease is present or not. 

AsperyilloHU {BroodeT-house To-day this is 

rarely seen. The disease usually attacks chicks in damp, musty 
brooderAiouses, especially if the litter is at all mouldy. The causal 
mould will be found when material is examined microscopically. 

Aegyptianellosu,—Th.is is sometimes seen in chicks two to three 
weeks old. The chick is very mopy, and has a bright-green 
diarrhoea. The disease is due to a blood parasite transmitted by the 
tampan, and is very fatal. 

Spirochaetosis, —This is occasionally seen in chicks over a week 
old. they are mopy and have a greenish diarrhoea. The blood 
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parasite caiisiiiK it m traiiBtnitted by tlie tairipiiiK llie dmnm^ ih 
usually fatal. 

All the above-described diseases cam be esiaiblisIicHl ilefiiiiiely by 
aa expert only. 

Avoidance of Mortality due to CtiiHlnil and Overlieutln^* 

To avoid mortality due to chilling and ovcubesding :■ - 

Do not let the chicks otxt on a bright morning when tin* air is 

still chilly. 

Do not expose chicks to draughts, but ])rovicle good ventilalion. 
The temperature required by (diiidcs under the, hover during iln* 
first week is 90 to 95^ F., during the second week, 85 to IHP K., and 
in the third week, 80 to 85^ F., while in the fourth luul fifth wetdis 
it should not deviate more tluan a degree or two fi-om 70^^ h\ 
temperature in the hrooder-house during tln» first 0 or 7 weeks 
should not fall below 65^ F. 

Visit the chicks as oftein as possible during the day uiul nighU 
to see that they are comfortable and not crt)wding together fu* gasp¬ 
ing for fresh air. Most cdxiekens brooded in boxes in kitchens are 
chilled between 3 and 6 a.m. 


Infections or Contagions Abortion in Cattle s— 

[Oontinuiul from |>iin« 

commoa in Sonth. Africa. To find out wliotlicr tlicHc orj'auirttnH arc 
responsible, smears should be made on glass slides from tlx* dis¬ 
charges of the cow or afterbirth. These, tojiethor with eitlu'r Idio 
whole aborted calf (if it is small enotigh) or its stomach, should bo 
sent to tbe Director of Veterinary Services, 1*.0. Oudorstepoort, for 
examination. The calf or its stomach, should be sent in 50 per cent, 
glycerine to preserve it and be clearly marked that it is iiit(m(i(!d for 
examination for abortion organisms. 

Other conditions which can cause abortion aro the followLtig: 

(1) Any disease setting up a high fever. 

(2) Bodily injuries or bruises. 

(3) Hereditary factors in either the male or female. 

(4) Nutritional conditions. 

(5) Unknown causes. 

It should he remembered th6,t mp to 2 per cent, of abortions can 
be expected in a herd without any definite disease being responsible. 
Twins also are frequently abqrted .’witbo’U-t anything being wrong. 




Farming in Bourai Ai'rica 


Appropriate Use of Wood 
Preservatives* 

M* H. Scott, Chief Forest Products Officer, Forest Department, 

Pretoria. 

UOil luiw been written^in the press and elsewhere recently ahoiit 
tlu‘ pres(‘rvaiion -ef timber against the nnnaerons wood destroy¬ 
ing*^ agencies such as wood-boring beetles, termites, fungi and decay. 
It is ielC h.ow(‘ver, that a brief sninmary of the various classes of 
preservative's, the ])roperties, methods of application and appropriate 
uses won 1(1 be of s])ecial value at the present time to guide the public 
generally iu thp s(d(M*,tion of suitable preservatives. It may be noted 
in tliis ccmnection that (iovernment Notice No. 569 of 15 liarch 1946 
r(M{iiires all wood susceptible to attack by the European House Beetle 
(Hylotruprs hdjiiliis) and the Powder Post Beetle {Lyctus spp.) to be 
proteded l)y pn'scu'vative treatment before use. 


It should be emphasized that effective treatment against these 
and other wood-destroying agencies can only be ensured if the correct 
preservative is applied in such a manner that adequate penetration 
and absorption for the purpose in view is obtained. In no case can 
wood that is insufficiently dry he effectively treated without very pro¬ 
longed soaking under special conditions. 

It ius widely recognized that laboratory tests, while serving as a 
measure of toxicity of wood preservatives to fungi and termites, do 
not necessarily serve as a means of assessing the value of a preserva- 
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tive imcler practical ccTiuiitiaus,^^especially if imnl ou iiiiiher ex|)iised 
-out of (ioors to tkc inJlueace of tlie wtuither, cluHfiilieuiimi is 

therefore based on results obtained during iwentydivt* .vears’ experi»- 
Biental work ou over a hundred dilferent preservatives niulcr aJi kinds 
and conditions of exposure most favourable for woodalcHiroyiiig 
agencies, iiicliiding termites, wood*I)oring l>eetles, weathiudug and 
decay. 

Further details of the various treatuients^ art* given in otlnu‘ 
departmental public*,a,tions or can be obtained fi’om ihe Forest Ib’o- 
ducts Institute, Pretoria West. 

Wood preservaiives in general use may be (.‘lassibed under one ol 
the following heads: — 

Class A.—Creosotes. 

(1) These preservatives, wliicdi are used to a grcuiter exiesni than 
any other, consist essentially of distillates froin coabiar. 

(2) They vary considerably in coiiipositiou aiul in order to estab¬ 
lish definite coinpositions a South African Stundanl Spec,iiicaiio!i Cor 
Carbolinenm and Creosote for the Preservation of Tiiidier, S.A.S.S. 
No. 17 of 1943, was prepared. 

(3) They are the most thoroughly tested and most satisfactory iis 
regards perinanenee and resistance to l 0 achi,ng. 

(4) They are not corrosive or readily inflaininable at normal 
temperatures. 

(5) AVood couUiining these ])reservaiives cannot be painiin! for 
some time after treatment. A bitumastic luisc^. aluminium paint cau» 
liowever, be used within a few mouths, wdule oi.ber paints mn only 
be used after sonic yea-rs of exposure. 

(0) They have a charae4oristif‘. odour wbitdi can be* acrjuiriMl liy 
certain foodstulfs Bucdi as fats and tf‘a, although t.herc may be no 
actual contact witli the treated woods. 

(7) They are especially suitable for exterior use and for all work 
in contact writb the gTound, and also for certain interior work. 

Class B.—Aqueous Solutions. 

(1) These consist essentially-of a preservatives dissolved in water 
to give a solution free from deposit. 

(2) They may consist of -a single salt such as^the commonly used 
.zinc chloride, or ziinc sulphate, or of a combination of salts such as 
Wolman Tanalith. ' 

(3) They are permanent only in dry conditions or when protected 
from the weather by means of paint or other covering. 

„ (4)' They are non-inflammable, but some are coi'roHive to metals. 

(5) They are mostly colourless, but some stain the wochL Woo<I 
treated with them can, however, be painted when dry. 

(6) Although mostly odourless, they should be used with the 
greatest caution on wood which will come into contact with food- 
stufis, as some of them contain poisons. 

(7) They are especially suitable for interior use on any work 
which has to be painted* 

(8) Tt is necessary in most' eases to stack the wood for reclrying 
after treatment. 




^iTSE 01^^ Wood Pjreseevatives . 


Class C«—Organic Solvents. 

Suh-(dms C 1 « 

These consist essentially of a solution of a preservative substance 
in eoine comparatively non-volatile solvent, e.g. 5 per cent, penta- 
•cliloropbcsnol in fuel oil. 

( 1 ) Tliey are iion-corrosive and not readily inflammable at normal 

teiiiperatiires. 

(2) They are permanent and resistant to leaching. 

(3) Woods containing these preservatives cannot be painted for 
mtm time after treatment. 

(4) Tlu'y have a characteristic odour which can be acquired by 
certain foodstiilTs. 

(5) They are especially suitable for exterior use and all work in 
eontact with the ground. 

Sub-class C 2* 

These coiisist essentially of a solution of preservative substance 
in a volatile oil such as 5 per cent, pentachlorophenol or 10 per cent, 
copper or siinc najflithenate in white spirit. 

^1) They a-re resistant to leaching and therefore permanent and 
suitaole for both inside and outside use. 

(2) They are usually non-staining, and wood treated with them, 
can be ])aiutetl. 

(3) 3^h(^ sol vaults used are generally inflammable and care is 
iiee^eBsary iu using mid storing them. 

(4) Although HoiiK^ are odourltss, they should not be used on 
%vood whicli is likcdy to come into contact with any foodstuSs. 

(5) It is not necessary to stack for redrying after treatment. 

(6) The treaiimmt should not be carried out in confined spaces 
wheni there is a lack of ventilation. 

Methods of Application. 

The following methods of application are in general use, but, no 
matter what methods are used, tne best results will not be obtained 
unless the wood to he treated is sufficiently dry. A moisture content 
of not more than 25 per cent, is recommended. 

In this connection it should be noted that it is only the sapwood 
\\ liieh cun \n\ fully penetrated by preservative solutions. Heartwood, 
t‘V(‘n under severe pressure treatment^ receives little more than a 
surfaces coating, except on the end grain. 

(!) Surface treatment by brushing, spraying, or dipping.. 

Good results are obtained by this method only on the sapwood of 
tnmiferous timbers and (Teminalia superba) with the sub-class 

ij 2 preservatives, provided good penetrating oil such as white spirit 

■■is used, , ■ ■■ ' 

Surface treatments with classes A and B and sub-class C 1 pre¬ 
servatives on any woods, and with sub-class C 2 on most hardwoods, 
■are of very limited value, and liberal application of the preservative 
is essential to make treatment worthwhile. 
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(2) Open tank hot-cold treatment. 

Good jxmetratioii and absorption bavo* Ikmmi (^hiaiiuMl foi all w'^hhIh 
by this Bietliod with, preservatives A., B atul (1, poavidiMl I lie Ifooprra-' 
tnres and timOvS recommended are adluo’cal bo In the cast* ot hiib* 
class C 2, preservative temperatures sluntld nevt'r exct’CHl 1211*''' b\ anil 
this is liigli enough for adequate ])eneirutiom An aliernalivr nnalind 
with these preservatives for the treatnH‘nt <d' small arlieb^s snob as 
floor blocks is to dip the lieated blocks into a c<d<I solid ion. 

(3) Vacuum and pressure treatment. 

This is gen(*rally Hit* most satisfaniory meUtofI wlH*rt* plant is 
available. It tain lie ust'd with any presm'valiv<*, vma mild prrssuii's 
only being ne(*essary for ihe suh-i'lass (! 2 prest*rvati\Srloabib^s 
as laid down sliould lie carefully followtnl. 


Iteui. 


Examples of Wood Preservative Teka'i’meni', 


Class of wood product. 


Timber in direct contact wit.h 
the ^rotmd or damp foumi- 
daliions nr timber nK(*d under 
particular V ailvcrHc<ionditi< ms, 
o,g. tcb^plmuc anti <dc(?trio 
transTuission pot'S, slccpcrH, 
bridjL^c ibnbtM's, culvertrt, 
fenoing, etc. 


Tnnlxws not iu. direct <?outa(di 
with the ground i)ut which 
may bo tixpi^sed to w^ixitlioring 
and hvKtliing and winch will 
not be: })a intod aftcrtunitmcnti 
o.g, houms an<{ joints to lloora 
near wot ground, outside 
walls, veranda,li poles. 

(1) Timber, not in direct contact 
with the ground but exposed 
to the weather, which will be 
kept well paintcid after treat¬ 
ment, e.g. weatherboardiiig, 
rails, notice hoards. 

(2) As above for pines (>:nly.. 

Interior woodwork and all wood 
to be used in dry places, e.g. 
flooring, ' joists, joinery, 
skirting, roof timbers, fiimi- 
turo and packing cases other 
than shown in 5 below. 

Shooks ami boxes to be used for 
purposes of packing food. 


Preservative 

recoimnended. 


Class A and elasst^s 
A and (- I (com¬ 
bined 


ClaHM A,, Hub-dasH C- 
I and elaHHCH A ami 
C I conddned 


Class B and sub-ckis 


G 


Bub-olass G 2.. 


Cksa B and 8ub*okig 
C 2. 


Class B... 


Pres(*l‘Vn{i\e prurcs 
recommcridt’d. 


Varmun und prewKim* m* 

h<M.eo|(| npen fjint fJio- 

cchk. Miiuniuni ai>Horp* 
tinn J S |h. |Mn' (Uib. O’, 
lor pin(\ anti a {b. per 
t‘ub. ft, for haftlnood 
with full penofml ittn of 
sapwotnl, Por defadrx 
H<*e IdircHt Pojmrfment. 
Ihllleiiu No. .'III. 
Vftcimm-pna-iKuro or hot' 
ctdd tank pnaams, 
Minbaiim ahHorpthm 4 
lb. fier cub, 11. feu’ pin(^ 
and 2 lb. |Ku*(mIn ft. for 

hardwood witii opUtnum 
pemd-ration. 

Vacsmim-presHure or hot>^ 
c(dd open tank process, 
Mmiimitii absorpthm of 
U*T lb. dry wait fST cub. 
ft. witti optimum |Mme» 
tration. 

Cold dips, heavy spraying 
and brush c.oating." 

As for T nd)ove. 


Vaouitm-proasuro or ir 
cold open tank tre 
ment in (sither z 
chloride orxine sidplui 
Absorption, or pom^t 
tions aa shown in 3. 
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Farming in South Africa 


Visceral Gout of Fowls* 

J. D. W. A. Coles, Research Officer, Onderstepoort- 

TNVESTIG-ATIONS into poultry diseases in South Africa have 
tlirown a good deal of light on what was formerly considered an 
ailment of minor importance. It is now known that this disease, 
visceral gout, is widespread in the coimtry, can manifest itself in a 
number of ways_ hitherto not recognized, and is most serious from 
the economic point of view. The following description will enable 
poultrymen at least to suspect that it may'‘be ravaging their flocks. 
It can be confused with so many other conditions that the farmer 
will be well advised not to accept the responsibility for a diagnosis 
made by himself. 

Occurrence. 

Visceral gout usually occurs in the spring, summer and early 
autumn. It has been diagnosed not only in South Africa, but also 
in India, the United States and England. In its characteristic form 
it appears in _ a flock suddenly, and nearly all the fowls may be 
seriously ill within two or three days._ In other outbreaks only four 
or live fowls sicken daily over a period of even a month or more. 
Itotii males and females are susceptible, but it is doubtful whether 
it occurs in chicks less than two months old. It is quite a common 
thing for one or two pens to escape completely, while fowls even iir 
adjoining pens succumb to the disease. ' 

Cause. 

In .spite of namerous experiments, the cause of viscerah gout is 
still absolutely unknown. All attempts to reproduce it have failed. 
It i.s the cpinstaut endeavour of the Q-overnment to assist poultrymen, 
and for this reason it will be greatly appreciated if farmers would 
forward immediately a comprehensive description of any suspected 
outbreak of visceral gout. The letter should be addressed to the 
Director of Veterinary Services, P.O. Onderstepoort, Pretoria.^ The 
information will he of use in the search for the cause of the disease. 

Symptoms. 

The usual thing is to find a number of birds all getting sick at 
once. They slaiwl moping with eyes closed, and there is usually a 
watery diarrhoea. The crop is distended with sour smelling food. 
The feathers are ruffled and the comb is usually dark, becoming 
almost black just before death. The bird gets very sleepy and 
generally dies in a comatose condition. There is increased thirst 
and loss’of appetite. Before death the fowl gets very cold. There is 
a sharp droj) in the total egg yield of the flock, even when the great 
majority of the fowls look normal, and soft eggs may be found under 
the' perches in the morning. The fowls may smell badly of stagnant 
fowl manure. In severe outbreaks almost all the sick fowls are dead 
within two days; in other outbreaks the mortality is extremely low 
and the birds 'recover in about ten days. Egg-production generally 
returns to normal within a month, unless the birds go into a moult. 

Post-mortem Appearances. 

In cases that are rapidly fatal, practically nothing abnormal 
can he detected. The crop is full. There is a catarrh of the intes¬ 
tines, and the liver and kidneys are full of blood and very dark in 
colour. The spleen is normal or subnormal in size. A burst yolk 
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way l)(‘ fouiul lyinp; in the abdomiMal eav^'ty, ^ Whim Uh^ fmv! iivfs 
tliree, or four days after heconiiag ill^ a |Hauiliar oomliiion is oi'hoi 
observed: Tlic smiace of the heart and the heart rae, ihe !irei\ tifnf 
the coils of the i/iitestmes look us if the if hare been sprialied IdN'raiiif 
W"ith poteller 6(1 chalk. It is tliis peculiar feature whieh baw leil io I hr 
name visceral gout, wliich suggests tlie presence of uiie-acid coin- 
pounds deposited on the internal organs. 

Treatment* 

Adininister a dessertspoonful of olive oil, and ihen masvsage ilie 
crop gently, to mix. the contents with ihe oil. Put ilu^ si<dv lords in a 
warm, comfortable coop out of the sun, and give iluun. a!! llio wafnr 
and milk the.y desire. Morning and evening each liird sliould gid, 
as much sodmm bicarlxmate as may ho heapeil on a siKjirnny pirc.e; 
administer the powder ^dissolvml in. a little water. Very sil-k birds 
should be killed, as it is a waste of iiim^ to ii’eat liiem. Mash may 
be added to the diet when the birds arc! obviously on ihe mend. ddiV 
value of this treatment, however, is somewhat douhiful, and ii 
should he undertaken only if the extra ox])ense invDlvm! is low. 

Prevention. 

Since the cause is unknown, definite pnnumlive meaHtires cannot 
be prescribed. As the food may in .some way ho connected with ihe 
disease, a new supply of food should be obtinncd at once. Tho old 
food can be fed later to a few fowls, and, if it is Imrinh^ss, ii vnn he 
fed again to the others.^ Keeping fowls of worms, \let\ on 
the mtenaive syBtcni will probably help i,o sonu^ cxieni. All sus¬ 
pected outbreaks of visceral gout should immediately be n^pmicd 
the Director of Veterinary Services, I\0* Ondersti'poori, Pretoria, 


The Dairy Industry : 

[Oontinued from page 448. 


^Before all possibility of the spread of disease is removed, dairy 
prodiiets cannot be expected to asBunu^ their rightful place in i,!m 
diet of the population.^ The correct way of tackling th<^ prolilem is 
to enlist the co-operation of all concerned in the imlustry. 

■ .Since dairy products are unrivalled as regards taste, flavour and 
nutntiOBal value, it is our duty to supply tdie consumer with u 
I>roduct of good quality. 


The consumer wants a product of only the very best qualii.v, 
but unlortunately does not always succeed in obtaining ii. If 
larmers and manufacturers co-operate, they (uin oiler a product of 
through the application of better inanufaoiurjng 
methods and by means of more effective storing and (Ustrihuliom 

' production, of. a first-grade prodnet instead of a third-grade 

produc|; reqrures little, if any, additional expenses. 
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The B,W.D. Testing Scheme in 
the Union* 

A. S. €«mihaiii^ Allcrton Laboratory, Division of Veterinary 

Services. 

^I”^11 IS srIuHuo was iiili'odiiced in 1939 and at the present time has 

I’oached. c*oiisi(leral)Ie proportions. The nnniber of tests has 
risen from in j94l) to 206,000 in 1945. 

As a resuli. (>f experience gained during this period, it is con- 
sit!ere(i tluit (‘(ndain important points should be brought to the notice 
of all poultry farmers. 

That the scduune has b(‘tm a sticcess is shown by the fact that 
lid poultry ItirnHU's Jiold the (lovernment B.W.D.-hh‘ee Certificate, 
and almost as imuiy more are on the present active testing list. In 
1939, any poultry man wlio applied for the test, signed the usual 
a.greemeni iorm, ami testing was commenced. It was then discovered 
that in a number of eases, where several rounds of testing had been 
('ompleted,^ the iiumher of positive reactors still remained high. 
Investigation revealed the fact that in many of these cases the 
hygiene on the faami was had, tlu^ housing was primitive and the 
eai‘tli runs were probably saturated wdth the orgaiiisins causing fowl 
typlioid and bacillary white diarrhcea. vSoine farmers iieclected to 
<leMtr<)y all Vfnud.or'vS, as these birds were considered good birds and 
upptmred to lx* in [)erfect health. In other cases the wrong birds 
were killed and, as a. result of all these factors, fresh infections 
o(H‘urred beiwaxm tnudi round of testing. 

The ]iosiii<m at pr(‘Bont is that, if a poultryman desires his flock 
io be he, has to trmke direct application to his local Govern¬ 

ment Veferinary Udicer and not to the Allerton Laboratory. His 
farm is visited and iiiis]u‘cted, and the poultry plant is either recoin- 
memlod or condtunned in so far as suitability for testing is concerned. 
T1 u 5 n*port is timn sent to Allerton Laboratory, and the agreement 
form ivS <liHpat(duMl from there for the poultryman’s signature. It is 
invariably stressed, in a covering letter, that all birds of four monthB 
of age and over must he leg-banded, with differently numbered, 
sealed, metal rings, which may be bought from the Secretary of the 
South African Poultry Association. Only when the Laboratory is 
satisfied that all birds'are leg-bancled in this manner are blood tubes 
sent out to the farmer. Unnumbered, coloured, removable leg-bands 
are not a<ux,>pted. 

If, at ilie first round of testing all birds over four months old; 
no reactors are found, the birds under four montbs are tested when 
(liey rtmefj the ])ropor age. If the young birds are also clean, a 
li.Sv.'D.-Frec (Jertificato is issxied. If reactors are found, two com- 
])]ete (‘onsecxitive (dean montbly tests of all birds must first be" 
obtained, the (Aiekems as usual being tested when they are big 
enough at tlie age of 3 to 4 months. 

No trial testing of portions of a flock, such as the breeding birds 
only, is undertaken. 

Complaints are sometimes made in regard to the non-receipt of 
inbes for the (mllection o.f blood samples. This is largely the fault 
of the poultryman himself. Many farmers apply for tests during 
January, Febniary, March and April, which are the heavy testing 
months of the yenr. If applioations were made in August, the tests 
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could 'be comiiieiiced in Septeiuher, and by DeconEihf^' tsr Jjiiuiary 
many flocks could have been cleared np. From December oiiunnls, 
orders for tubes are dealt with ip. strict roiation and ibis proeedirn^ 
will not be departed from in spite of iinjimt letters, ieleprans tan! 
telephone mils. The wise ponltiymnn will start in Ke])ieniber In make 
arrangements with his 'Veterinary Officer, the Allerton Lahorat-ory 
and the South African Poultry AsBOciation, .For leg-bauds. 

For technical reasons "iio tests are eairried out on a. Saturday 
moi'iiing if blood sain])les should arrive on that day. If they do, ibe\ 
are placed in the I'cfrigerator tin til the followiitg Alouday and, if 
still suitable for testing, the test is carried out. 

Complaints are occasionally made' aboul samples iadug ro.fairm'fl 
as useless. In most cases this is beca\ise ilie samples are deeompused. 
There are several methods by which decomposii.ion (uin cjbviaied : 

(a) Careful attention should be [)ai<l to cleanliness in bleeding 
the fowls. 

(b) Once the blood clot has separated from the scriiin in tlit^ 
tube, the clot should be removed. 

(c) Greah care should be taken to see tluit tiici'c. is a prcscrvalivc 
in all tubes before bleeding conimences. In all boxes *^?vtra bottles of 
preservative are included, and, if these are not enough, the solniion, 
which consists of 2*5 per cent, boracic acid, vnn easily ami cin^aply 
be obtained from any cluunist. Use (ive drops For eatdi lube. Owing 
to prevailiug corulithms, rubber stoppers for Cm hhual tubes are 
unprocurable and ordinary cotdc Btoppers niusi be ulihV,f*(l. As a 
result of this, leakage of tlunpreservativc frequmitly ialu^s phuau 

A poultryman, with, a. large Hock of birds be iesUnl, Hliouhl 
commence testing in Ropteniher so that if inf«u'tio!i is <uily light, 
the flock will probal)ly be cleaned up In a .few months’ time. If a 
very heavy inf(H*tion is present, he should do four rounds during 
one season, and then make a determined effort early tin* following 
year to clear the fldck, as by that time the infettiiot^ will have Ix^en 
considerably reduc-ed. 

Poultrymen who hold' the Government B.W,I),.-Prae Ce;rtifi(‘ate 
are advised,, ^when advertising their birds for sale, to state specifi¬ 
cally, in. their advertisement r Holder of Government B.WJ).* 
•Free Certificate ’h This is. to counter such statements as: ^UkWJ).- 
free stock Progeny of B,AV.I),-free stock Blood-tostcd stock”, 
etc., that frequently appear in advertisements mserted by poultry- 
men w,hose fowls have neve.r been, tested, or are being tested Init are 
not free from the disease. 
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Diajinosis of Fowl Diseases. 

J, I), A. CiOleSi R6S6arch Officer, Onderstepoort. 

|"\rinA'Ci Uie pant IW years farmers liave sent fowls in eyer- 
inimlmrs to ike laboratories of tlie Division of 
ViMo^rhiary KorvjiHw at^Oiulerstepoort, and also at Allerton, , Pieter- 
ina,rifor oKuinination and advice. However, in spite of 
ro|uailo{l publioalioii^ of full directions for despatch, etc., the 
4*ir<'U mslajices in^ which fowls are sent do not allow the greatest 
h(uicfif io he d(»rived from the examination. * 

Soiiu^ farmers omit to write a covering letter, and frequently 
leave ii io offieiaJs fo guess their names. Others merely send a 
couple of liiicsH rsolifynig the Department that some fowls have been 
sent, arul (lu^ examining officers are left to imagine all the interest¬ 
ing derails (hat the farmer could have furnivshed. Then there is the 
person wfio sends f)ig live chickens a long distance in a shoe-box 
without fooil or water, and such unintentional cruelty is not pleasant 
(o (UH'rHiuler. 

bortunaiely, tin* examination of poultry in the Q-overnment 
luboraioricH has not yet descended to a mere matter of routine. The 
^dHeiuls (*o!jeerned endeavour to make every case an interesting one, 
auul so sulisly tlieir own intellects as well as the farmer’s. This 
th‘sira!d(' stale of a,Hairs is possible only wdtb the whole-hearted 
suppeu’t (jf each, individual farmer, and the following remarks 
tndieuio bow this e.ollaboration can be achieved. 

Live Sick Fowls better for Examination. 

hlxperieiH'.e has shown that live sick fowds are more satisfactory 
tor examiuat.ion than dead ones. However, the expense of railage 
used to bo a formidable obstacle, so regulations have been approved 
which, permit ctiiIoh of live sick fowls being sent carriage forward, 
while dead fowls must still be sent carriage paid. It ^natters little 
if one or two die on the journey, for they usually arrive in a satis¬ 
factory condition for examination. 

T.hc fowls must be sent in fairly substantial crates containing 
food and waiesr receptacles that cannot he overturned. If the journey 
to he travelhul is a long one, a bag of food should be tied on the out- 
mh of tln^. (traie so that railway officials can feed the fowls en. route. 
The ;i)epartm(>nt cannot undertake to return crates or poxiltry owing 
to the da,!!ger of spreading infectious diseases. The best way to send 
a dead fowl is merely to wrap it in a piece of hessian. Preservatives 
should on no account be used, as they interfere with the examination. 
There is no reason, however, why formalin or some other repellent 
should not be sprinkled over the fowl, to keep off flies. Day-old 
chicks can he sent in the ordinary ventilated boxes without food or 
water. Poultry, dead or alive, should be sent to the Onderstepoort 
Laboratories, Pretoria North Station, or to Allerton Laboratory, 
Victoria Station, Pietermaritzburg. 

a: , , ■ 
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A Fwlly Bescriptive Letter Necessary* 

Having- clespatclied the birds^ the farmer slunild writ.e 
descriptive letter stating, mter aim— 

(1) the nniiiber of chicks as well as adult poiiiiry kepi; 

(2) the number of deaths, and at what itifi^rvah Ihivm 

occurred ; 

(3) the various species of poultry kept; 

(4) the housing conditions; 

(5) what the diet consisted of—please do not presutoi* ilmt the 
ofiiciaks know the composition of every mash wliich ihe fiirnoo’ ma.y 
feel inclined to mention only by name, but give the fortmda, sialiag 
how inuch of each ingredient is incorporated; 

(6) the temperature records of the incul)ator as well jis oC tJii** 
brooder honse; 

(7) the amount of floor space (in square feet) alhnv(‘tl for mdi 
bird; 

(8) details regarding the egg production; 

(9) ^the incidence of tampans, ■ fl.eas, lice, wornus and the little 
black flies that get between the feathers under the abdonum and suck 
Hood; 

(10) the symptoms; (The thormomdicr sliould he iuHeried in i.Ih* 
vent* Do tiot try to interpret; symiioms* Eg\, insiejul of saying tlnil 
the fowl had diarrhoea, say the droppings were very watery uisd 
yellowish green, and smelt btully; instead of sjiying’tlH* fowl was 
blind, say the lids were stu(‘.k together over the eye, or that over a 
period of months the reddish-hrown part of the ey«^ had gradually 
turned grey till the fowl (3ould no longer see out,’ of that eye. A 
simple, straightforward account of the sympioms doc^s not ineludo a 
farmer’s thoughts and deductions, but only a plain desiuupiion of 
what he has ascertained by using only his eyes, iioso, ears atul hands*) 

(11) the post-mortem appearances of fowls the farmer has 
opened; (Describe carefully all deviations from the normal,) 

(12) the previous hiwStory of poultry disease on the farm, and 
also details regarding any inoculations. 

If letters with full information are written and fowls aic 
forwarded in the manner described, a diagnosis satisfactory to !)oils 
the farmer and the examiner will be possible, and them only cun ihe 
best available advice be given* 

Eeplies are usually ready within a week, hut in (‘xc.e]>iiomiI 
cases a diagnosis cannot be given with certainty in less than a fort- 
night m view of essential tests, etc*, that have to be carried out. 



The Farm Home* 

(A Section devoted mainly to the interests ol Farm Women*) 


Eggs in the Diet. 

Miss P. J. liattingh, Home Economics Officer, Grootfonteln 
College of Agriculture, Middelburg, Cape. 

"^"EXT to bread and milk, eg’gs are probably the most 

Xi frocjumitJy used foodstnfl' in the diet, since they have a very 
high initriiKive vahu^ 

The white of an egg contains 86-2 per cent, water, 12-3 per 
cent, proteins, 0*0 per cent minerals and 0*2 per cent, fat, and the 
yolk coiitaina 49*5 per cent, water, 15*7 per cent, proteins, 1 per cent., 
minerals and 33*3 per cent. fat. 

It will be noticed that after water, proteins are the main con¬ 
stituent of eggs. The proteins in eggs are more easily digested 
than those eontained in meat. These proteins build up the body 
tissues and are therefore very valuable in the diet of growing chil¬ 
dren or sick people. Egg proteins coagulate when heated and this 
is the reason why they thicken and bind mixtures such as custard. 
F'or this reason, tot), anything fried in deep fat is first dipped in an 
egg mixture. IJy (coagulating, the egg prevents the penetration of 
too much fat and tlierefore forms a good crust. 

Preparing Eggs. 

One egg is sufficient to set one cup of milk. An acid or an acid 
food sutffi as tomatoes or fruit, causes an egg mixture to coagulate 
more quitikly and more firmly. If egg dishes are prepared in m. 
oven with a higli temperature, the dish will be done on the outside 
btit raw on the inside, since eggs coagulate very quickly on the out¬ 
side. For this reason it is better to place the mixture in a dish with 
hot water in order that the temperature may be kept at boiling 
point and an even texture ensured. 

When the white of an egg is beaten, the protein in the egg 
facilitates the incorporation of a large quantity of air. The greater 
the quantity and the lower the temperature of the air incorporated 
in this way, the more it expands with heating and the lighter the 
mixture will he. It is therefore better to heat eggs in a f3ool place. 
The addition of salt or cream of tartar will facilitate beating. Beat 
just before use and fold in with a spatula so as to retain as much air 
as possible. Heat the mixture immediately; this will prevent the 
air from escaping since the proteins will coagulate the cell walls. 
This method is particularly suitable for souffles, m.eringues and puff 
omelette. If the white is beaten until too dry, the cell walls break 
and the air escapes. The white coagulates easily if mixed with a 
hot mixture, and for this reason a small quantity of the hot mixture 
should he added to the beaten white first so that the heating will be 
gradual. The best : 5 rocedure is to allow the mixture to cool off a 
little before adding it to the egg whites. 

When boiling eggs, we must remember that the white coagu¬ 
lates at 150^ F.; when over heated, eggs become tough and leathery 
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aE(l are coEBequently iiuIigestibkE ileiu-tq jui egg ni boilmg 

point h not as digoatible as onej:);repare(l l>elow boiling poinl..^ Tins 
best way to boil a.u egg ivS to put it in cold wnier and b> rein ova:'! il; just 
before tlie water bo;ils. 

Tbe fat ooii.stiti:ient of eggs ivS found mainly in iluqyolk. Thin 
fat occurs in the fo,r:in of a fine emtilskm a,ud is vi‘ry <'asily dig^stod. 
In the preparai,io.u of Biayoiinaisej for (‘xainpbq the y<dk ludps to 
einukiiy the oils if cariyis taken when, mixing, i.o, it bolps to 
the oil particles f.i.ncly divided so t.hat tiny do not n,M,'rg«‘ am! sepa¬ 
rate from the rest of the inixiui’e. 


The yolk of an egg is a rich soui’ce of iron^ and IhivS irtui is 
easily assiinilatexl by the body and used for building up tlm i)l(HHl, 
The yolk also contains sulphur and })hoHphorus wlnbdi indp to form 
the hones. 

Eggs are an excellent source of vitamin A and also <‘oniain vita¬ 
min B and I). Most of these vitamins arc <*oniaim‘(l in tlie yolk. 
These vitamims are protective suhvSta,nccH wliicdi protiH’.t t!u‘ body 
against disease. Vitamin A, for example, strengilums the rcsistancx^ 
of the body to disease and promotes growth in chiblren. 


Egg Dishes. 

Eggs are easy to prepare and may Im nsed in iniincrons inie:rest> 
i:ng dishes wl:neh will lend variety to diet'. 

A. souhle made from egg and tomato is W(‘ll worth tiying. Mtdt 
2 tablespoons of fat, add 2 iableH})oonB of standard meal and mix 
well. Slowly add i cup of milk and ,l (Uip of tomato pulp, stirring 
continuously, and allow to boil for 2 mimit-eH. Add | limBpofUi salt, 
pepper and | cup of c.ooked macaroni or (umkiHl maslual |H)iat.oeH. 
Beat 3 egg yolks well and add ibem to the mixture, Idglitly fold 
in the sti:Hly heaixni white of the eggs, Pour tin* mixture into a 
greawsecl dish and hake in a moderate oven until set. If (diccsi*. is ob¬ 
tainable, add f cup of grated cheeBe before the soullle is plaiaul in 
the oven. This disk can take the place of meat in a light incaL 

Curried eggs are also a very popular supper dish. Mxdt 2 table¬ 
spoons of fat in a pan. Ery 1 finely chopped onion in this until 
brown. Mix 1 dessertspoon of curry, 1 tablespoon of maize flour, 
1 tablespoon of sugar and a teaspoon of salt. Add 1 tablespoon of 
vinegar and 1 cup of meat extract or vegetable water. Now add the 
mixture to the onions and stir until thick Add another (Uip of meat 
extract or vegetable water and boil slowly for lb minutes, 

6 hard-boiled eggs cut into halves or quurlerB on (uioked ritu^ or 
potatoes and pour the sauce over them. 

A very noxirishing omelette can be made as follows: Boil 3 
potatoes until soft. Allow to cool and cube 1 cupful. Melt 1 
dessertspoon of fat in a pan and fry the potato cubes in this, 
sprinkling with salt and pepper and a little onion juice. Beat 3 
eggs with. I cup of milk, salt and pepper and pour into a pan in 
which 2 tablespoons of fat have been melted. While cooking, the 
mixture should be lifted with a fork to enable all the egg to come 
into contact with the pan. When half done, add the potatoes, 1 
tablespoon cooked, finely chopped, onions and 1 tablespoon chopped 
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parsley to tlie mixture. When set, place the mixture in an oTen 
for a few iniimtes so that a light brown layer can'be formed on top. 
Now sprinkle 3 tablespoons of cheese over the omelette, fold it in^ 
half ^and serve immediately on a hot dish. Slices of fried tomato 
or pineapple add to the flavour. 

Egg and peanut salad will provide a pleasant variation. Halve 
6 hard boiled eggs lengthwise. Eemove the yolk, mash it and mix 
with ground peanuts or peanut butter and salad dressing. Stufi the 
white of the eggs with this mixture. Place 2 halves on a plate and 
surround with salad. Pour one tablespoon of salad dressing over 
each egg and garnish with peanuts and parsley. 

A (juick salad dressing can be prepared by placing 2 mashed 
egg yolks, 2 tablespoons fat or butter and 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
in a doiil)le boiler. Place over boiling water and beat until the 
butter (.)r fai has melted. When the mixture thickens, add ^ cup 
of boiliiig wut(U* n,iul stir wxdl. Add salt and pepper and when thick, 
removes from ilw fire and serve with salad, vegetables or meat. 

Egg Desserts. 

Eor a light, riouriwshing dessert, the following baked fruit cus¬ 
tard is delicious. Mix 2 cups of milk, 2 eggs, cup of sugar and 1 
cup <>f minced, dried fruit such as raisins or dates. Flavour wdth 
vanilla and pour into a greased dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
in a pan with water. 

Another poinilar dessert can be made by melting 3 tablespoons 
of fat and adding .{ c,up of standard meal. Slowly add 1 cup of hot 
ndlk and stir W(‘1I. Allow to boil. Add 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
a,ml 1 tcasf)oon grattnl orange rind to 4 egg yolks and beat until light 
and thick. Add ;[ (*u]) of sugai’ and beat again. Now combine tbe 
two tnixiures and told in the stiffly beaten white of the eggs. Pour 
iiiito a, mould and sh^ain for 35 minutes. Serve with an orange 
saiu^e inad(^ by l>ea,ting 3 egg whites xintil stifl, slowly add 1 cup of 
castor sugar, tin* jui<i(‘ of 2 oranges and 1 lemon, and beat again. 

Partitmlarly to-day with the acute meal shortage, eggs can be 
put to excellent use in desserts and nourishing supper dishes. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 

Piuno Keys: 

Bamx> cloth witli alcohol and wipe the keys along the 

grain. Dry with a, soft linen cloth. If the keys have become yellow, 
rub them gently with fine sandpaper, or cover them with a thick paste 
made of lemori juice and whiting. The paste should he left on for 
a few minutes, and then washed off with a soft cloth, wrung out of 
warm water. Ikilish with a little sweet oil applied with a soft duster, 
and rub until all trace of oil has disappeared. 

Tea Leaves: ■. ■ 

Tea leaves can be put to various uses in the house. They can be 
sprinkled over carpets and so help to collect and fi.x dust. If tea 
leaves which have been kept for several days are infused with boiling 
water and then strained, they make a useful polish for mirinrs, 
windows, gdafiBes, varnished wood and furniture. Boiled up in a 
fish pan, tea leaves will also remove the smell. 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications* 


Farming in Sooth Africa, the iiiorithly joTirnti-,1 of the Depurtnu'iil, roe fa,inn pruoilar iw 

wo!! UH Hcieiil,ific arih'.lcw on a variety of u.itru’ullursil lojneHp useful fu iuifli ilttr farnjer 
fi,n«l tile liouHewih;, while the Cto\n at\d Marketts Beeium Kiit>plu‘H iuturosafiuu uu crop 
wr'-siu-t'ls, laarket jn'iccs sinci oxporte of lupheoltural produee. 

I'iie following pariicu,l{ir.s in regard to eubHcriptiorifi a,jul ativertisejuenf.^ alumld hu 

noted 

the ITaion, Bouth West Africa.. Bechuaniil.mfj Prutoiinrafe, 
Buuihoru Itliodosia, BwiiKiland, BaHiitoland, Muea nil up ue, Angola, Hein.i.jn ?'onr,o, jjfhI 
Britisi! 'IVrriioriei-i in Afriou, 5 h. (otlierwists 7s. Ud.) lusr anntun, in)!-!, free, na.valde in 
.ulvaio'.e. 

ivith to bo mnt to the Ooimmoumi PrirUur, Uomn-nti Siroeit 

Proloria. 

Adveniseincnt&,'~"Th 0 Tariff for Clumified AdwrtismnentB i$: 2ti. ttwo ptncol a woi'd 
with a iniriimuni of 5s. per advertiHement (prepsiid). Eopeata, not eniailiiig any cliung# 
h? the wording, will be published at half the co.st of the origmaL 

CciicSitlohS: 

(1) The advei'li.scinent will be elassilied under Hpeoific hoadiiuis, siiid cmly one 
})ia.ek h'ffor (initial letter) is permitted, 

(2) AdvoriiHCiiK'uts iu which prices are meniione.d mimt coniaitii the name and 
address tjf tlie advertUer. A nomde-plume or bos numln'r mdy it not 
Huthe.ienti, and unless this condition is ntrictly observed, adverissiauenift will 
not he aceeptefl. 

(B) Adveriiseimnit.H will ho duHHified strictly in accordance wilh the jnubjoci tnafter 
of llio amiouncenicnt, dehirinined by, the first iUnn fiJtm(ione<i and ciineot Im 
inserted umler irrohivani htaidiniUH. 

CB Displayed, cluHailkul advertiHcinnnts will also bo accoptod, 'fh*' eharge. how* 
ev«*r, will he 10 m, per inch, tiirmio cohtnrn, per inHcrtion, without rcduetion 
for res'cats, 

Oopy for AdveriiHCinontH to bo in tho hands of the Government BrinUu*. IVctoria, 
not later than thes 20th of tfia month pmcoditni: publication, 

Send all udvertiseraonts direct to the Qovernmint Prlnior, or write to hhn for details 
SIS to tiiriir for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletins.—"Bulletins on various agricultural topics are piiblished hy the 
Dopnrtment to meet public demand. A list of available bulhdins giving purlicnlitrs of 
cost, etc., is obtainable .free of charge from the Editor, ;Dt'r.>artmeni of Agriculture. 
Pretoria. 

Sckntific pHWictttton.s.—Prom time to time lire different DiviHions nf the DepJ),rtraenb 
issue science bulletins incorporating the roaulta of research work ctmducied by them. 
Other scientific publioalions issued are: ** The Onderstepoori BournaD', Memoirs 8>f the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa^', "Bothalia”, ‘'Entomological Memeirs*’ and the 
“Annual Reports of the Low Temperature Research Institute*’h Liformation in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Depurtment of Agriculluris, I’ndoria. 

Press Service.—The I'resa of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is supplied to all nowsi>a.{)orB and 
other journals throughout the country. 

Farmer’s Radio Service.—In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart^ 
merit to incmberB of the farming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national broadcasting service for 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmos 
issued by the Broadcasting Corporation. 

Jn4uines,~-All general inquiries in regard to the above should be addressed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


D. SBYMOEB, Editor. 
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Price Review for May 1946.* 

Diicidiums Fruit.—On all markets grape and pear con sign meiits 
decreased consideral)ly. Grapes were readily bouglit at tlie nuixiiiium 
coiltioiled prices. Pears sold well at iiigii prices.^ In comparison 
with prices during tlie previous .month, the price of pears in bushel 
boxes on the Johannesburg market increased from 15s.to 17s. lOci. 
Apple supplies increased somewhat and the demand keen and 
high prices ruled. On the Gape Town market Ohenimuri apples 
increased from Ids. 4d. per bushel box in April 'to 16s., 2d. per bushel 
box in May, and White Winter Pearinain from 14s, dd. per bushel 
box to 2Us, 4d* per bushel box. On the Johannesburg market the 
same varieties showed the following increases, nanielj, from 13s. Id. 
to iiis. 8d., and from 13s. 2d. to 20s. 3d. 

Tropical Fruit. —Pupaws and pineapples were more plentiful, 
dnd prices consequently decreased gTadualiy. On the Johaimesburg 
market the prices of papaws decreased from 5s. Gd. per standard box 
in April to 4s. 9d, per standard box in May; on the Poit Elizabeth 
marka from (is. 3d. to 4s. 7d.; and the Bloemfontein market from 
4s. 6(1, to 48. 2d. The following decreases in the prices of pineapples 
occur reel:—on the Cape Town market from 11s. 8d. per box in April 
to 7s. 6(1. per box in May; on the Port Elizabeth market from 9s. 5(1. 
to 8s. 3d.; and on the Bloemfontein market from 9s. 4d. to 8s, 7d, 
The markets were well supplied with avocados, but bananas and 
grenadillas were scarce and dear. 

Citrus F-niit .—Orange supplies showed a large increase, espe¬ 
cially towards the end of the month, and buyers were active. Supplies 
were sold at the maxi mum controlled prices. Lemons and naartjies 

* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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i'AKMiNi* IN Soirri! Afkita .. ■ ^ 

were olTennl in liiHiUnl (|uantiiies, Iira|H‘f‘ruil, wliinli was cspisrailv 
plentiful tinvards iho eiid uf Uiu itioutli, rcH'eivnd iiille atlriilifUi. 

The tiiuiktds were well supplicnl with liuiialoe.s. Ahtiiy 
coBsi^^'itUHuits were ^‘leeii and of inferior qaality*^ I'la* deiiiafu! was 
good a.nd high prie.es were nmlii^A:‘d for ginui i|miiily* 

Fotaloes.—.In (umiparisou with the previous niiuith, larger sup¬ 
plies of potatoes w(‘rc available on most nuirkets, I hi I lie Iwist 
Loudon marked, lustwiihslariding larger Hupplies,^ IIhuh^ was still a 
coutiiiual slioilage of potatoes* Alllioagli tlie (|iudiiy of {lolaloes was 
better, a large portion of tb.e eousigurueutH eimsistetl of tbinl-gnule 
potatoes. 

Onions and Sweet Potatoes.- .Clood supplii»s of oiiioiiH were 

iiKirkeled, aful the IjosI (juaJity dry eoiisigimumts rtadizrd g<}od priees. 
Adequate eoiivsigmitents of sweet; potatoes were oifertMl, and prices 
were inainlaiiuai at tlu^ It^vel of tht‘ pnwdous mouth. 

Ft7yo/oh/e,s'.--”-('abi>ages were olTmed in large ([uaniititss and prices 
dec.reased eousideraldy, namely, on the Durimu market from hs, per 
bag in April to 7s. 7d, piO' bag iu iMay; on the Tape Town marked* 
from 5h. 8d. to ds. 4<L; and on the dohanuesburg marked from Us. iDil. 
to 8s, 4d. Tuuliiluwer eonsigumeuts were fair, and prices deereascul 
considerably, espcicially on the following marketson tin* Tape 
Town market t'roin ios. 4tL per bag in April to os, dd. per bag iii May; 
aiul on the Durban nuukei Irtuu 12s. 4d, to ds. lid* Tanads, bcidroot, 
turniiis and inuirows wane oflVred in large supplies and tlie demand 
and prices weakened gradually. Fair supplies of beans reacdunl the 
marktd:8 and were sold at lower prit'es than those of tlie previuns 
mouth, namely, on the Durban market from ds. Id. per pcKdcei in 
April to 2 h, 4d, per potdud iu May ; on the Tape Town inarktd’. from 
ds. 4d, to ds,; and on the 4ohanuesburg market from 2 h, 7d* to Is, !ld. 
tireen-pea consigunieuts dern'cased uml priet‘s inereased. 

Fodder.- - dohanneslmrg market was well supplied %viib teJT 
grass. Jmeerne was oflertMl in limitial (juaiititii^s and usually ri'nlis^ecl 
the eontuilled firiiau hair (luantities of ehalT ami swivel grass sedd 
well, tireen Imauwe and green hurley realir.ed goml prie<\s, Tats are 
praelieally uuobiainublm 

PovIItj/ and Jdoaltry Prodnrts .—Limiteil (luatiiiiies of eggs 
reaehml the nmrkcds. Tn the Johannesburg market fowls wens fairly 
plentiful, while reasonalile numliers of ducks and turkeys were also 
offered. On the other markets poultry eonsigumenls whm'o small. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Pastoral 
Products* 

This index (see table elsewhere in this issue) itiereased from 174 in 
April to 184 iu May. This considerable imu'easii is due to Tie fact 
that the prodiuavr’s prices of maize have been increased as from 1 
May 1940, and also be(;auso kallircorn prices rose particularly high 
since the control measures, as announced in the June issue of Crops 
and H/ar/xCts, were abolished. 

The index for Hay decreased from 170 in April to 170 in 
May as a result of the decrease in the prices of lucerne and tefl hay. 

The index for Other Field Crops decreased from 299 in April 
to 280 in May as a result of the decreases in the market price of 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and dry beans* 

The index for Pastoral I^rcglu^^ts increased slightly from 118 
in April to 119 in May as a resgjt of the increase in the price of 
mohair. 




Chops and Mahkets. 


As a result of the seasonal decrease in the prices of cattle, viz., 
from IGS in April to 'IGr) in May, the inde.v for “ Siauohter Stock 
showed a^fiirtlier decrease in oonipnrison with the previous nioiith. 

The index Poultry and Poultry Products ” increased from 

e 320 ill April to in May as a result of the increases in the prices 
of egg's, fowls and turkeys. ‘ 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union during 

May 1946 o 

Scattered showers occurred in the western Cape Pro¬ 
vince, south-wcst^erii and north-western Cape, as well as in the Karoo, 
The Th'anskei, Natal and the north-western Orange Free State also 
experienced simttcred showers. In some areas, however, rain is still 
urgently needed* 

P(istuTe,s\~ln the north-western Cape Province, the Karoo and 
Border area the pasture is still fair, except in certain districts where 
it is scarce and dry. As a result of scattered showers the pasture in 
the remainder of tlie Union is still satisfactory* 

Stock. —The condition of stock in the Cape Province is generally 
good. Jywmpy i^km disease still occurred in the north-western Cape, 
and scab disease was also fairly prevalent. In the Border area tliere 
were eases of horse- and gallsickiiess. In Natal nagrina still caused 
considerable losses among stofdr. The condition of stoc-k in the Trans¬ 
vaal is still good. Lumpy skin disease occurred in the easttu'n High- 
veld and in the northern areas, and is also now beginning to make an 
appearance in the Lowveld region. In the Orange Free State tlie 
condition of stock is fair, but Imnpy skm disease still occurs in all 
parts. ^ ^ : 

Crops,—Jn th(^ north-w^estern Cape Province the winter crops are 
generally promising, although more rain is necessary to help the 
young crops through the 'winter. Pea and bean crops are also 
promising. It is expected that the native production of maize and 
kaffircorn in the Border area will he better than the yields of the two 
past seasons. Good maize crops are also expected m the Transkei and 
the native production will also be considerably above that of the two 
past seasons. 

As a result of the drought, crops in Natal, especially in Zuliiland, 
will he below normal. Summer and winter cereals in the Transvaal 
are promising and reasonable crops are expected. In the Orange Free 
State, since the frosts were late, summer cereals, especially late maize, 
were still able to ripen and reasonable crops are expected. 

As a result of the favourable w^eather conditions, the farmers 
were able to bow wheat extensively' and the young wheat is very 
■promising* 


The Onion Position. 

AccoBmxG to reports received from the principal onion-producing 
areas of the Western Province it appeal's that this year’s crop is the 
heaviest yet obtained. In all the areas there has this year been an 
increase which varies from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent, in comparison 
with last year’s crop. 

On the whole, the quality this year is considerably, better. Almost 
everywhere onions were very healthy and ripened well. During the 
crop period farmers had very favourable weather so that the crop was 
stored in an excellent condition. 




ifs Shi'I’ ll Af.iih'.a ^ . iv//// 

i li iliti \\vo!)(H}ni aiFa ilia «.‘.rn.p wa.s ,s!i«4‘hi.y lalar Um'h ii-iiui! 
la hdt'* phiHlisi^', (U)!is(H|n(.atily, a frav Inana arc' ,ai|i 

availahla wiiiali by ibis time In oflier yiairs wmiib ahaau\ isavi* l.raa 

iiiarkairiL ... , » . 

111 (‘em|iarisaii witl) lust year., the .inc'reases ui iiie niilrf'aiii areah 
are (‘sliiuattAl us fellaws: — 


'rulhn/^li nn<l I Vr(*s, . ... -JU |jcr itviil. 

\y »r<vsirr..^ . "<"* ef. 

\‘i!ii THhirp., .. :*e |»rr r. m. 

Vy^nmani ... au p.T c* nf, 

.....re |H r 

Uotj'ivi‘'r,........ re* < * at. 

...::r» |M r M lit. 

Di-'pu-ai............. ^?e in V 

Siaafitrd jumI !»rediist!<*r)5. r*'» rr ist. 

Ui\'i 'rMnnUrr'CMd.,. r»e |.h r t't iii, 

CU’ryloa and Middelp'laa.s.. le |x r m ui. 

lianykiour... de jHa* rf!i!. 


The preseiii. firiees on tlie loeai 'markets still entn|Ksre vsM'y iaveur- 
ably with llic^se of last year. The :faet^ however, is lhai lliiis lar only 
tlie relaii'vel^V small c:|uaniiii(\s ot loose onions have Ihhmi niurkehsl. 
Loose onions were seuret' bee.anse the erop was of siieli yreml pna!ii>’. 

'Last year’s eimp, i.e., the. 1T41-lb crop, was esliinaieil (o he about. 
10 ])ei* camt. < 4 ’reaier than Hiat of tln^ previmis seastui.^ As I lie last 
census survey' ot onions was (alum in ’niJhl^TT, an e:'4iiim(e of hist 
year's ael.ual pi'oduetion cmuhl only he made on a prroimlaeo ediinattr 
The Cape erop was then esti'niated as follows:-.. 


Heaped 

miiM 


(Bag's 120 lb/) 
'■ 77di2a 


hl\p<‘eted i b’op 
1!M!4b 
Hags 12il ibA 
8d,dtS2 


Wliereas ilie (’bipe (‘r<p> Is itius about 20 per emit, liighi'r iJus 
year than that of Iasi year, the. ninnh(u* of hags of !2i^ lb. is e.stiniaied 
to he at, least, 100,000. Acanusling to ilu^ 1020-27 emmus the nnndNU’ 
of I'lags for ibe (’ape Provima* was mor(‘ than 200,0110, so I bat Ibis 
5auir/s crop is almui oO per cent, less than (liat of 1000-^17. Aeeording 
to the abovement.ioned eensus, ibe (la]>e production was ilnm ahoni 
77 per cent, of the total of the Union, Transvaal produetimi about 10 
per c‘ent., a,nd that of the Orange Free State almni 7 per Tiiese 

proportions are probably still ap])roxiinat(dy the sann» ibis ytsua 
. For the week ended 2T May 1940 prieovS on tlie eight most 
important markets 'were as follows: — 


Oapo Town. 

dnlianni'Bburg. .. 

Durlmn... 

Bloojiifontom,... 
Fast London,... 
Piotermarltel)!! rg. 
Port PTizabet'li.. 
Pretoria. 



.Loweal, 


y V(*rng< 

Prirc, 

i Pr 5 ('«‘, 

. .. 


d. 

1 18 . 

d. 

s, d. 

a 0 

1 Hi 

0 

Pi 7 

S 0 

i 

0 

12 d 

5 0 

1 

0 

if) s 

r> 0 

i 25 

0 

II If 

m 0 

j 17 

a 

l-l 0 

JO 0 

HI 

a 

i:i 2 

7 a 

14 

0 

10 2 

■5 ■ (:i . ' 

17 

0 

III li 


Although there is a considerable differem^.e between tlie lowest, 
and the h.ighest prices of the various cities^ it will ]m notib'ed that 
the average prices do not difer much, except in the ease of Durban 
where the offerings were below normaL - • 


m 






























Crops and Markets. 


April Estimate of expected Summer Crops, 
1945/46 Season. 



Average 

1 

Final estimated ! 

Estimated 


production. 

production, 

nro bictioii, 


1936-45. 

1944-45. 

April, 1946. 

(baga 200 lb.) 




(Muropi'ana only)— 




(lapo Provinfic. , 

112,000 

135,000 

l:vi,unn 

Naia!. 

47,000 

28,000 

200)00 

'I’m ns ran 1. 

i 488,000 

266,000 

aObO'OO 

Free State.... 

' 118,000 : 

130,000 

1 51»,00n 

Uni'o,n'.. 

705,000 

559,000 1 

778.000 

Potad.ooa (ba.iijs, 150 lb.) :— 


1 1 


(^ape Ib'ovince. 

727,000 

> OOO.CMIO i 

1 727JHH) 

Natal. 

247,000 

246,000 

213,000 

Transvaal.. 

1,025,000 

i . 883,000 i 

1,519,000 

Orancfe Free State. 

530,000 

432,000 

1 

452,000 

Union. 

2,529,000 

2,461,000 

2,911,000 

— ... 




Maize Crop Estimate, 1945/46 Season. 


Parti(‘iiliu’s for the different areas are as follo^vs :-—• 



Average 
production (9 
years) 1936/37- 
1944/45. 

Final estimate, 
!!J44-45. 

Estimate^ April, 
1940. 

(1ap«' f^revince .. 

Natal. 

Transvaal. 

Orange Free State;.'. 

Union. . . 

(bags, 200 !b.) 
2,470,000 i 

2,100,000 1 

9,043,000 1 

8,488,000 

(bags, 200 lb.) 
1410,000 
i 2,010,000 

6,630„0()0 

1 8,340,000 ^ 

(bags, 200 m.) 
2,510,000 
i 2,080,000 
8,410,000 

0 , 750,000 

22,101,000 1 

18,390,000 

18,750,000 


• 


GroiiEdEiit Crop Estimate^ 1945/46 Season. : ' 

Thb Division of Economics and Markets is now in a position to 
announce that, according to reports received from crop correspondents 
and other sources towards the .end of May, it is estimated that the 
present coininereial groundnnt crop wull be approximately 240,000 
bags (of 100 lb., unshellecl). 

, Attention is drawn to, the' fact that,,apart from the Springbok 
Elats where approxiniately 85 per cent, of the TJiiion crop i.s pro¬ 
duced, there has also been an increased production in the Wasclibank 
area in tlie Dundee district of Natal. 

During the present season groundnuts are even being produced 
In tlie norihern Orange Free State in the vicinity of Parvs and Vrede- 
fort, where there has been no p.roduetion in the mst. In the VaaD 
hartss area a small quantity is also being pi^oduced. 
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,Fai(m:i:in'G if Sotmi Afbioa 


Jiilji Hl4ti 


Average Prices of Eggs and Poulti^ on Municipal Markets. 




Eggs. 


Power (Live, eacii). 



TrKKKY 

(Live, 

fOOKS 

WM. 

STIAROH 
(1 July to 

30 Jime). 

Jolaannes- 

biiri;, 

New- 

IMd. 

Per 

.Dos'ea, 

Durban, 

NeW' 

. laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Cape 

I’own. 

Per 

100. 

JnhanncH- 

burg. 

Durban. 

i 

Capo 

Town. 

Jolbinne-S' 

biirg. 

Diirluin, 

Cape 

Town, 


s. (L 

fi. cl. 

R. d. 

s. d. 

fi. d. 

fi. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

fi. 

<L 

8. (1. 

1038--39. 

1 0 

1 1 

7 11 

2 0 

2 4 

2 

7 

10 

7 

12 

7 

10 3 

iy31l-40. 

0 11 

1 3 

7 4 

2 6 

2 5 

2 

5 

10 

2 

12 

5 

0 3 

. 

1 1 

1 3 

8 3 

2 11 

2 10 

3 

0 

8 

5 

12 

0 

9 8 

1!41.42. 

1 6 

1 9 

10 7 

3 5 

3 4 

3 

7 

12 

10 

16 

2 

14 4 

lU42™4;i. 

1 10 

2 0 

13 6 

4 6 

4 2 

i 4 

8 

16 

3 

16 

10 

15 0 

194:] 44. 

2 1 

2 2 

14 2 

5 3 

5 3 

5 

6 

16 

7 

20 

6 ' 

15 8 

1944-45. 

1 11 

— 

14 10 

5 1 

5 6 

5 

9 

16 

8 

18 

5 

18 7 

1945— 













Jai'iuiiry. 

2 3 

2 2 

17 10 

4 5 

5 2 

5 

fl 

12 

8* 

17 

8 

17 0 

February. 

2 6 

2 0 

19 10 

4 7 

5 5 

5 

6 

12 

0 

2i 

2 

15 n 

Manila......... 

2 0 

2 10 

20 5 

4 8 

5 0 

5 

7 

12 

9 

12 

4 

15 6 

April. 

3 2 

3 2 

22 7 

5 1 

5 10 

5 

5 

13 

0 

13 

1 

15 1 

May... 

3 3 

3 8t 

26 0 

5 4 

4 11 

5 

4 

13 

10 

14 

9 

15 1 

JuiiO. 

3 2 

3 5 

25 M 

5 U 

6 1 

5 

11 

13 

0 

16 

7 

21 1 

Jnlv . 

1 lot 

2 0 

16 5 

6 4 

6 6 

6 

2 

17 

6 

15 

10 

Ift 6 

Aumisl;. 

1 7 

1 6 

11 n 

6 1 

6 8 

6 

0 

18 

4 

18 

ft 

22 2 

September. 

1 5 

1 5 

11 0 

5 0 

(5 3 

<> 

1 

1? 

10 

1ft 

7 

24 8 

Of'tober. 

1 0 

1 7 

10 11 

4 S 

5 11 

5 

8 

17 

3 

20 

5 

13 8 

November. 

1 7 

1 8 

11 7 

4 4 

5 5 

5 

7 

15 

0 

20 

1 

23 (I 

December,. 

2 0 

2 2 

14 1 

4 5 

5 4 

5 

5 

14 

0 

17 

7 


1946— 













L'lmiary. 

2 4 

2 7 

13 3 

4 6 

r> r> 

5 

6 

14 

! 

14 

8 


February. 

2 S 

2 10 

20 11 

4 3 

5 5 

f> 

4 

12 

0 

15 

to 


March. 

3 0 

3 2 

21 0 

4 7 

5 9 

5 

8 

12 

4 

14 

li 

...» 

April,.. 

3 6 

3 9 

27 2 

5 1 

r> 7 

6 

6 

12 

5 

12 

ft 

—w 

May. 

3 6 

3 10 

28 6 

5 8 

5 t) 

B 

3 

13 

0 

18 

i) 



'PiiCGH of Turkeys: Live, eacii, 
t Large, Grade I. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Mimicipal 

Markets* 


SlSAROH 

(1 July to 

30 J une.) 

Geben Beans (Pocket 20 lb.). 

GiiKBN PiiAS (Pocket 20 Ib.). 

Cakkots (Bag), 

(a). 


Joban- 

nesborg. 

Cape 

1 Town. 

i 

Durban, 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

i 

1 Johan- 
EeHl)urg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 8* 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

cl, 

8. 

d. ^ 

s. 

d. 

1938-39. 

i 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

' 2 

4 

1 

ft 

1 

2 

3 

S 

2 

■0 

0 

1 

1940-41. 

1 

11 

2 

ft 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

ft 

4 

11 

13 

4 

, ion 42.. 

2 

7 

3 

10 

2 

6 

8 

11 

3 

3 

8 

4 

8 

5 

8 

11 - 

17 

2 

194Z-43....... 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

10 

3 

ft 

B 


8 

ft 

13 

2 

1943-44. 

3 

8 

4 

11 : 

' 3 

0 

4 

n 

4 

10 

4 

11 

ft 

n 

11 

1 

20,' 

2 

,, 1944-45.'. 


7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

5 

6 

8 

»■ 

ft 

11 

Ift 

10. 

1045— 

















January. 

1 

10 

0 

11 

2 

4 

4 

3 

I 

ft 

0 

7 

7 

7 

$ 

1 

10 

2 

Pehniary...... 

I 

7 

3 

4 

2 

8 

6 

5 

6 

ft 

7 

4 

7 

8 

0 

11 

1ft 

1 

Mi'irrh......... 

2 

3 

4 

11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 

0 

0 

7 1 

ft 

& 

6 

3 

25 

4' 

April,.. 

1 

11 

2 

8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 i 

8 

0 

13 

ft 

Ift 

& 

May.. 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

8 

5 

9 

9 

a 

3 

.1 

ft 

5 

8 

7 

21 

6 

June... 

4 

3 

4 

2 

6 

0 

4 

9 

7 

ft 

3 

8 

10. 

0 

1 

10 

10 

13 

ft 

July.. 

9 

10 

7 

10 

5 

10 ! 

8 

2 

n 

7 

8 

B 

to 

16 

4 

SO 

11 

Augitfit... 

7 

4 

6 

4 

6 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

5 

5 

13 

4 

17 

II 

12 

11 

September..... i 

' 3 

1 

5 

0 

4 

1 y 

2 

8 

4 

1 

2 

4 

7 

5' 

12 

8 

IR 

8 

Oct«>i>!'ir. 

3 

8 

5 

4 

4 

ft 

4 

4 : 

3 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

ft 

10 

20 

n 

Novomber..... 

1 

& 

3 

4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

4 

0 

8 

8 

8 

10 

4 

December. 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

8 

12 

1 



, 1.2 

5 

10 

0 

7 

10 

13 

10 

1046— 


















January. 

.3 

4 

1 

U 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 11 

H 

7 

0 

8 

6 

2 

16 

0 

February. 

1 

11 

— 


2 

3 

6 

'5 ' 


B 

4 

7 

.3 

7 

11 

14 

1 

Mardi. 

2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

B 

6 

1 


.. 

3 

4'.: 

8 

10 

8 

1 

28 

10 

April. 

2 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1 

■■■.5 

.7 

— 

- 

4 

10 

10 

2 

ft 

3 

24 

2 

May. 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

2: ■ 

7 

.2 

3 

10 

5 

10 


1 

6 

3 

18 

8 


ia) of baw vary, but on tbe avorag®’are approxiaiaWy as foIloi»» i—Johaanosbiwg, 180 lb.; Cape 

OWE, 00 lb.; aaci Durbaa, 120 lb. . . • *. « f 
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Chops and Markets. 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 19.16-37 to 1938-39=100.) 


SlASON 
(1 July to 

SO June), 

Summer | 
cereals. 

Winter 

cereals. 

Hay. 

Other 

field 

crops. 

Pnstoral 

products 

Bairy 

products. 

Slanffhter 

stock. 

Poultry 

anti 

poultry 

products. 

Com¬ 
bi lied 
tudex. 


(a) 

(b) 

(«) 

id) 

(^) 

(/) 

(n) 

m 


WKWiraa. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 

1938-49....... 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

9? 

93 

1939- 40.. 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41.. 

109 

113 

106 

1,56 

102 

108 

110 

104 

108 

1941-42....... 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

128 

1942-43....... 

160 

149 

144 

U9 

122 

147 

167 

173 

146 

1943-44... 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

1.54 

182 

204 

157 


184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

1946— 


183 








January,. 

184 

■ 177 

2.50 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

February.. 

184 

183 

171 

23,5 

122 

1 180 

171 

225 

164 

Mareli..,. 

184 

183 

182 

246 

122 

1 180 

171 

237 

165 

April.... . 

184 

183 

173 

246 

122 

i 180 

169 

263 

166 

May...... . 

199 

183 

173 

2f<7 

122 

1 184 

163 

272 

170 

June.......... 

199 

183 

190 

320 

123 

184 

170 

262 

172 

July . 

199 

IKl 

191 

316 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

Auirust.. 

199 

183 

191 

333 

118 

210 

179 

1^0 

169 

September. 

199 ^ 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 

170 

October.. 

199 

183 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

Ko\ ember,.... 

199 

.190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

S72 

Becember.,.... 
W4G 

January. 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

172 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

Ifeliruary...... 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

\m 

175 

256 

171 

March.. 

199 

190 

160 

283 

118 

186 

171 

277 

171 

April. 

J 99 

190 

176 

299 

118 

186 

16S 

320 

174 

May. 

250 

190 

170 

260 

119 

186 

165 

332 

184 


ioi) ano 

(6) oars rtH'l rye. 

C«) Lucerue ana cert iiay. 


id) PoU»twR. Bwee< potjiews, 
onions »nd <irlf‘d iieaiis. 

(«) "Wool, mohair, hides and skins. 


iJ } Butt<Tf»t, r-hef'Ht' fiillk and 

.‘OIld^*IJ^«itIy milk. 

(g) Caftle, and Hua. 

(h) TowIb,, turkeys and egg». 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and 

Markets. 


Tomatoes on Municipal 


CABBA0K8(Bai?). (<l) 


Cacliuowkr (Bair), ( a ) 


Tomatoes (Tmys !5 !h.}. 


SFAPoir 
(1 July to. 

30 June). 

Johan- 

lieslHErg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan- 

ueslmrg, 

Cape 

Tow'n. 

Durban. 

JohanneHhurR. 

K.xM. 
No. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 


8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 1 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

lOSB-SO. 

3 

10 

8 0 

i 3 10 

.3 

0 

1 8 

3 5 

0 

2 

1 

8 

1 

8 

0 

10 

1940-41. 

6 

10 

4 8 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 3 

6 3 

! 2 

7 

I' 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1941-42... 

8 

10 

5 6 

11 

5 

5 

9 

6 7 

7 11 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942-43. 

5 

6 

5 11 

9 

1 

6 

0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 

4 

. 1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

.194.3-44. 

n 

1 

7 4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 2 

12 1 

5 

5 

2 

9 

3 

7 

■2 

0 

1944-45. 

9 

7 

6 11 

13 

6 

7 

5 

6 6 

; 9 8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2' 

8 

1 

9 . 

H5— 


















January. 

8 

0 

4 9 * 

15 

8 

6 

3 

— 


6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

February. 

7 

8 

8 6 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 11 

— 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1, 

1 

March. 

8 

5 

10 6 

24 

1 

8 

8 

— 

8 0 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

April,......... 

8 

7 

7 11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 7 

11 4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

May.... 

7 

6 

6 4 

11 

2 

7 

3 

6 6 

10 10 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 ' 1 

1 

10 

june,,........ 

8 

11 

4 3 

10 

6 

11 

7 

7 7 

14 10 

3 

n 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

July........... 

12 

2 

6 4 

11 

0 

12 

3 

5 7 

11 0 

3 

7 

1 

10 

■2 

9 

1 

2 

Aiwust......,. 

12 

0 

9 7 

8 11 

10 

0 

8 2 

12 3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

Beptember...... 

12 

2 

11 7 

10 

S 

11 

8 

9 6 

14 10 

6 

7 

S' 

1 

3 

10 

1 

10 

Gcioher....,... 

10 

1 

12 1 

16 

3 

17 

0 

5 9 

11 0 

6 

2 

2 

8 

■8 

1 

1 

B 

Bovember. 

10 

9 

9 11 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 6 

— 

6 

7 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 1 

b 

Bopomber. 

14 

2 

9 10 

17 

7 

26 

9 

3 6 


3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

11 ' 

' 1 

1 

B6—. 


















January.. 

9 

7 

8 0 

14 

8 

14 

6 

9 0 

— 

4 

3 

1 

10 


6 

1 

3 

February___ 

7 

3 

0 1 

18 

1 

10 

10 

6 6 


4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

11 


3 

Ma rch. 

a 

11 

7 3 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 8 

3 4 

6 

2 

8 

. 8 

2 

6 

1 

6 

A pril. 

9 

10 

6 8 

9 

0 

6 

7 

1.5 4 

12 4 

8 

1 

, 8 

e: 

2 

8 

2 

0 

Mav. 

8 

4 

3 4 

7 

7 

7 

2 

5 3 

8 11 

6 

3 

::' 2 

11 

■" 'S' 

8 

2 

3 


(®) W»ia!it<ik oJ haw vary, but on the aversiae are a|>Broxitnately as foUows i For cahhasies—JohannP9t>uret, 150 
!h.: Cape Town, 106 !h., and JOurhan, 90 R). For cauittJower->JohaEnesburg, iOO lb.; Cape Town, 65 lb. 
and Bnrban, 65 
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Far/min ScHrrii 


rV AK.'jjc Faces of Apples, Pears and Gnipes on JMiiiiicipa! Markets* 


Season 
il July to 

SO June). 

Apj'I'ES (Bushel bos). 

.Fears 

(lUishel box). 

0’l?AI'F,H 

(Tray). 

Johannesburg. 

Cape Town, 

Johaimeshur^ 


.foliaiiA 

ne'Ojur:;, 

Olicrii- 

liiiiri. 

White 
Winter 
Fear- 
main. . 

Wotn- 

mers- 

hoek. 

Oheni- 

muri. 

White 

Winter 

Fear- 

main, 

Wern- 

rners- 

hoek. 

N.M, 
No. L 

Ot!ie.r. 

All Idiids. 


55, 

il. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8, d. 

s. d. 

B. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

19S8-S0....... 

7 


0 0 

5 10 

7 3 

8 (,) 

4 3 

C 7 

4 

2 

1 3 

]l)liC41... 

8 

4 

7 1 

6 4 

8 11 

10 8 

6 0 

8 11 

C 

3 

1 8 

'lltli 42.' 

8 

11 

7 11 

7 3 

9 1 

10 9 

C 9 

7 3 

8 

0 

:i, I'l 

11)42-R]. 

14 

1? 

11 0 

9 1 

10 8 

12 11 

C 11 


10 

8 

:i 10 

.1040 44. 

12 

2 

11 3 

9 11 

13 10 

11 2 

6 10 


14 

11 

3 7 

1S)44~4r>. i 

14 

9 

13 6 

11 6 

12 0 

12 0 

8 3 

..... 

13 

2 

C 10 

1 f}4i)— 












.fjuiunry... 

1,8 

r. 

H 4 

...» 

1C 11 




:ic 

5 

5 2 

iMMinuiry. 

15 

(I 

15 0 

8 3 

;i2 10 

— 

«... 

...... 

12 

9 

1 2 4 

Masrh.. 

12 

2 

12 3 

8 1 

12 7 

1C 5 

10 S 


13 

3 

! 1 10 

Apri!..,,. 

i2 

2 

12 :u 

H 5 

13 7 

13 7 

8 0 


11 

9 

1 2 5 

May. 

15 

5 

11 0 

— 

15 1 

18 10 

9 1 


11 

3 

..... 

June. 

17 

0 

18 0 

13 11 

17 2 

20 3 






J ulv... 

IP 

11 

20 1) 

_ 

17 9 i 

20 a 


___ I 




AirJs'iist. 


0 

19 4 

1!) 0 

20 4 

23 0 

— 




1 11 10 

September. 

on 

2 

21 3 

— 

21 7 

21 11 1 

18 10 


... 


1 8 11 

(H‘Uisn*r.,...... 

22 

11) 

25 3 


21 11 

22 1 



.... 



.Xnvi'iU!K-i\ __ 

22 

3 

24 (1 


27' 3 

29 10 



9 

2 


Di'Ci'iuber___ 

20 

0 

12 0 

— 

27 5 

27 5 



20 

9 

1 7 5 












I 

J:im!.'i,ry... 

18 

8 

22 10 

— 


— 



15' 

9 

! 3 7. 

}'*‘!,rii;n‘y. 

15 

ti 

13 7 

12 9 

15 5 

15 2 

5 C 


13 

4 

i 1 5 

March. 

12 

11 

14 4' 

10 11 

12 10 

14 1 

12 8 


13 

5 

3 C 

April. 

.1,3 

1 

13 2 

13 5 

13 4 

14 3 i 

15 2 


U? 

3 


May. 

19 

8 

20 3 

21 3 

16 ‘ 2 

20 4 1 

15 2 


17 

l.(.) 



Prices of Avocados and Papaws on Municipal M,arkels* 




Avocados (Fer Tray). 

(n) 1 




Fapawh. ib) 


, - .r 

a»,A8C.)',S. 





JoimnucBburg. 

CaiKi 

Durban. 

Tray, 

johanneslujrg. | 

Fort 

Bloem- 

Capo 

Town, 

Durban. 

Ordi¬ 
nary. ' 

N,M. 

Town 

Std. 

Box, 

Ordi- 

nary 

Std. 

Box. 

N.M. 

m. 

Box. 

hjissa- 

hah 

Ht(L 

Box. 

lonhdu 

Std. 

Box, 

1 

'B. 

d. 1 

s. 

d. 

8. (1, 

8. d. 

8, 

d. 

8. il 1 

8. d, 1 

8. 

d. 

B. d. 

8, (i. 

1938-39. 

1 

c 1 

0 

11 

1 3 

, 1 n 

2 

0 

0 10 

1 7 

2 

0 

2 0 

! 1 8 

1939-40. ! 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 9 

I 2 a 

2 

3 

0 10 

I 4 

1 

9 

1, 11, 

3, d 

1940-41.. 

1 1 

10 

0 

10 

1 5 

2 4 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 0 

2 

2 : 

2 a 

1, § 

1941-42. 

; 2 

4 

1 

7 

I 2 1 

3 4 

2 

5 

0 10 

1 10 

2 

'i. 

1 11 

2 0 

]<h2-43___ 

3 

I 

1 

8 

2 10 

4 3 

3 

2 

1 2 

2 1 , 

2 

7 , 

4> 4> 

" *2 '0 

1943-44. 

4 

1 

1 

6 

8 7 

5 3 

3 

2 

■ 1 5 

2 5 

3 

5 

8 3 

'27 

1944-45.. ■ 

. - 

— 

* 


■*—“ 


3 

4 

1 6 

3 1 

4 

'1 

3 .5 , 

3 0 

1915— 

Jamifiry,.,..., 

3 

11 

1 

4 10 

7 2 

3 

10 

1 5 

4 1 

4 

9 

6 6 

3 ' « 

February.,..,, 

2 

0 

2 

3 ' i 

2 C 

4 3 

2 

8 

1 10 

f> 11 

7 

6 


5 8 

March.. 

2 

0 

0 

11 

2 3 

4 4 

4 

10 

1 10 

5 4 ' 

0 

© 


4 10 

April.. 

1 

10 

0 

10 

2 7 

3 11 

4 

9 

1 8 

4 5 

6 

2 

4 11 

4 0 

Mav .. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 6 

4 3 

4 

7 

1 “0 i 

3 7 

6 

0 

4 7 

2 11 

June ... 

! 2 

4 

2 

5 

2 10 

6 1 

4 

4 

3 1,1 : 

3 7 

4 

6 

' ,4 0 ■ 

"' a « 

July. 

3 

C 

4 

2 

4 

S 10 

5 a 

4 

2 

3 0 ; 

4 10 

6 

9 

4 11' 

6 0 

AuLUI'^t. 

8 

3 

10 

0 2 1 

7 4 

5 

10 

3 6 i 

4 1,0 

0 

1 

6 a 

5 0 

September. 

5 

4 

3 

1. 

6 f> 

7 0 

8 

^■3 

1 4 

3 3 

4 

1 

2 7 

3 C 

Oeodier.. 

1 7 

2 

3 

3 

8 

8 " 1 ■! 

7 4 i 

2 

7 

1 5 

2 5 

z: 

,5 

■2 2 

2 4 

November. 

1 ^ 

5 

6 

6 C 

8 0 

3 

6 

2 0 

2 7 

8 

7 

C 7 . 

3 2 

I)i‘eeml.K.r. 

i 7 

8 

'1 

0 

7 1 


4 

4 

1 0 

3 11 

5 

7 ■' 

6 10 

3 6 

.1046— , 

Jaiiuary...__ 

! 8 

1 

1 

8 

5 10 

9 2 

3 

10 

1 6 

4 5 

7 

11 

B 4 

8 11 

February...... 

i 3 

4 

0 

10 

3 1 

5 0 

2 

10 

- 1, 5 

7 1 

5 

0 

5 C 

4 7 

-March. 

1 2 

a 

3 

7 

2 8 

4 0 

- 

1 1 

C 0 

7 

8 

.0 4 

5 8 

April. ■. 

2 

s 

1 

11 

3 4 

4 0 

5 

5 

1 1 

6 6 

7 

11 

c a 

4 C 

May, 

3 

0 

1 

10 

^3 7 

8 6 

0 

a . 

1 1 

4 © 

5 

8 

4 7 

4 2 


iu) Srtison 1 January to 31 December, 
(b) season 1 April to Zl Matcb . 
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FaKMINc; in Soi'TIJ A|<’1M('A !Jj.III:;. 

Lumpy Skin Disease in Game, 

Ais (}1)S(^rvant iariner recently sent to Oinlco’slt'poorl jrsieiis wiiirh 
lie (liscove.red oo the. vskiii of a duiker lie liad shot. Lh('S(‘ h'sirai- 
very <'losely rt\senil)le those seen on aninials suHerin^a’ IVoiu luinpy-skin 
disease. 1' nfortunaLdy it was not possilile io niaki* ahsnluleiy sore 
h{M*iuis(‘ iln^ maierial was already too old. 

I!‘ (he prc^siMiei^ of this disease among' g'aine is eonflrined, i,ho 
iin])li(‘atioas ar(^' obvious. An already (‘onipliiaiteil and dillieuli 
problem will Ixa'ome ev(m more so. Not only might ganu' assist in 
spnauliiig i!u‘ dis(ia,se, Init there would b{‘ a, real dangm* of its 
])ecomi!ig (mzoolie in some suitahle s|)eeies of wild aiiiina]. iSindi 
aninials ar(‘ known as carriers.) 

For tliese reasons it would be appr'ceiated hy (lie Veterinaix 
Division if anyone, who happens to shoot luK'k, would make a poini 
of examining the skin for lumps, and, if anytliing suspieious is 
found, to forward to (Inderstepoort fresh pieei'S of skin presmoa'd in 
formalin or, if that is not available, simply packed in dry sail. 

(Director of Veterinary Services.) 


Prices of Vaccines, 

As from 1 A;ugust 1940 tlie pirices of (die undernieiit,ioiiecI 
vaccines will be altered as follows: — 

Vaccine^i. Old Prices, A’c/r /u^ircs. 

Bloedpeus . 4s, 2d. per lOO doses Os. Od, pei- {00 dosiw, 

Bluetong'ue .. 4 b. 2d. per lOO doses 5s. Od. pin* 100 doses. 

Cliicken pox .. 3s. Od. per 100 doses 2s, Od. ])m’ 100 dosc's. 

Anthrax . 2s, Od. per 100 doses ns. Od. ])ei* 100 doses. 

Fowl pox vaccine will be sold in lOO dose boli.h's only, i.e.,, 
the minimum quantity supplied will be 100 dosf's. 

Bluetong'ue vaccine will be sold in boti.les of 10 , 20 , 50 , 100 , 
and 150 doses, and no longer in bottles of 12 and multiples of 12. 

Two types of fowl-pox vaccine will be issued and the sia’imgth 
of vaccine sent will depend on the age of the fowls and turkeys. 
It is therefore absolutely essential, when ordering, to give t.lu?! a,gi‘ 
in weeks of the fowls and turkeys. The old tyjai of weak vac.dne 
(pigeon-pox virus) is for fowls and txirkeys up io one monih and 
over three inoiiths. The other new type of strong vac'idne (cdiiiiken- 
pox virus) is for'fowls and turkeys from, one io ihriM' monilus old. 
The price for both types is the same, vijj. 2s. (hi. ]){‘r 10(1 <loses. 

(Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort). 


Nursery Quarantines. 

The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 July HMG: — 

(1) Dunrobin Nurseries, Bothas’ Hill, Natal, on poplars (all), for red 
scale. 

(2) Howdeids Westville, Burhan, oil ISugenias (all), For (dreodar purple- 

scale. ■ ' 
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Editorial; 

Research Needs in the Soil Conser¬ 
vation Campaign* 

S INCE the threat of soil erosion and the wastage of natural 
resources have been demonstrated in films, lectures and in the 
press, thinking* people have come to realize the need for drastic 
action and have called for and approved a national campaign with 
the passing of the Soil Conservation Bill. 

The form which this campaign will take has also been indicated, 
and methods of checking erosion and restoring soil health are kiiowii 
to consist of proper veld management, contour farming, afiorestation, 
crop rotations, soiiiid maiiiirial practice, lej and contour strip 
1 ‘roppiiig, flood-water control, the construction of dams and weirs, 
silt control, the conservative use of underground water and the 
pmpe:r siting of roads and railways. 

These are the lines on which we know we have to proceed, but 
our experience of soil conservation under conditions in the Union is 
still limited. On veld management, a subject of paramount impor¬ 
tance, particularly throughout the drier regions of the country, 
research has been carried out in certain areas, but in the western 
Karoo, Orange Free vState and Transvaal there are very wide gaps 
in our knowledge of the problems of veld inanagemeiit, although in 
these large areas the whole farming system is based on the produc¬ 
tivity and well-being* of the veld. In these parts the veld is being 
grossly mismanaged and is generally in a most unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition. To take another example: What do we know about ley 
rotations for the maize-producing .areas? It is certain that, over a 
large portion of these croppiug areas, a perennial ley grass and 
[.M'oper rotations present one of the means for stabilizing the soil. 
But at preseni. we have not the seed supplies to embark on ley 
iTopping on anything but an insignificant scale. Although seed 
;su])plies of Ilhodes, Paspalum and rye grasses are obtainable/ these 
grasses are of little nse in the drier parts. ■ Suitable heavy-yielding 
grasses have been found, however, but as yet seed supplies of 
these are virtually non-existent and commercial production must be 
..started. w,ithout .delay. " The- large amount of seed needed for the 
revegetation of denuded veld is similarly not obtainable either in 
coininerce' or from departmental sources; but although methods of 
harvesting and use are still in the experimental stage, rapid ad¬ 
vances are now being made. The effectiveness of contour banks, 
•grass contour, strips and silt traps depends in large measure on the 
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rapid revegeta/iioii of tlie disturbed soil -witli suiiabb^ phuils, wlndher 
'o«ra,ss or soil-biiuliiig* plants or tlioru barriers. Our n^soiirees of 
seed o,ik1 suitable ])lant supplies for this are as yet lot,ally uiadeifiraie 
to ineei, the needs of the soil conservation oainpapau. 

d'lKMi ihere is the wider pioblein of fitting' ipi>'rH'uliiu'al prartiei' 
and soil (U)iiservatiou to the economic needs and ilnancial r<‘S(mrces 
of the cnuniry. We have no ditlhr in iinditi<»‘ (‘xainpb‘s of sue,- 
ressl'ul couservatiou work in other countries, pariicuiarly in Ainrri|ai, 
f)ut Americai’s soil conservation ])roble:nis are not (Uitiryly (‘onij)arabh^ 
with our own. Her snow-(‘.a,])p(Ml iiiountains, exlcnsiv(‘ lo!‘es;{s and 
her climate Inn* an advantuA'e over our couutiy in in<pcci of 

a.i>Ticultura,l poltmiialities; sh<^ has vast {inanrial resomv('s, 
navigable rivers, innnenseiy rich soils a,nd a iai'p’e huro[M‘an jinjui- 
I alien. 

South Afriiai, o!i the otlnu* liaaid, is a. young'cr comiiry with 
a small peiaamian’i^ of enlinilt(med pofuilation. ('Otidil ions ot lainl 
use have (dianmui niorti rciamtly, and the millions of traditioM-lmiiiid 
illiterate natives who work .ike land will not luakt' (lie task ol 
applying' suituhle methods of conservation to the new conditions airy 
easier, since statics land use and intensive farnriug do no{= fit in wiili 
the natives’ traditions. 

Idu' initial work on couservaiion thiit lias betm done in the 
Union Jms shown ^Tcat promise: but, because condiiious in Aimvrica 
ar(‘ so dilTeinmt. from those in the llnion, exp<‘riineuta I work must 
he {‘xtiuKhu! to d('a] wdth the problems that are jauudiar to Smith 
Africa. If W{‘ follow America too closely, w(^ shall risk over- 
capiiili/adion ami gvra/ve loss iiunecessarily. 

Similarly, it is not wise to build on tlie knowhMlpM' iliat may iw 
(diiained from the Mast., with its teeininf^ millions oi’ [leasants with 
a. low standard ol! livini**, oftnn also witli abuiidant eiicrpv ami iiip;h 
intellij^encm If we hope to achieve soil stability by Ihisitnui iml Inals, 
we are in dau^xn* of oveiM-ating the mental c.apa,citi<‘s and ability for 
liard and resjionsiblo effort of our native ptmples, ami w<‘ \s nidd have 
to assume i.bai. an intensive jieasant a,i»*ri(uiltur<‘. is f)ossibl(‘ aiul 
(lesirabhi in this country. 

The fact must be faced that there is no diriHd, lUHun'dtmt, no ^ 
example which we can imreservedly follow, Tlu‘ pi^obhuns (d' soil ‘ 
conservation must he approached from first pidmdples, with 
initial g'^neral gniidance from the small amount of lo(*aJ (‘videuc.e 
and the work done overseas. 

Therefore, a vigorous research service, spread ovcu' all tin* 
different regions of the country in a network of J■es(*a^dl slut-ions, is 
an immediate and xdtal need' for this campaign to savi* t,!ie soil. 
Method and procedure have been worked out, and work Is prociunling 
Under great difficulties on aceonnt of the bmk of traimnl staff and 
the very limited facilities that have been gTa,nt(nl. 

Research must, however, proceed beyond the mere sinking for 
remeclies for the evils that exist to-day. The country is d(*vtdof)ing 
rapidly and the role of agriculture'will change corrospoiidingly. 
There must always he a regard not only for the regional prohlenis, 
but also for the nation’s needs as a whole. We know that th(n*e is a 
relationship in each soil between the amount of feedstuffs t-luit ca,n 
be removed each year, and the replacement needs of the soiR uuhmIk 
which may be met by restoring the organic matter content (eit.ber 
by veld and pasture management or the return of manuri^ and c.mn- 
post), by cultural treatment, or by the application of fertilizers and 
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tlie einployineiit of rotations. If but little is removed eacli j^ear per 
unit area, tlie expense and effort on replacement are small; if tbe 
removal rate is increased, replacement and production costs rise 
correspoiidiiigdy for a time, and then increase disproportionately as 
the law of diiniiiisliing returns operates. 

Soil conservation implies that the necessary returns are being 
made to the soil relative to the degree of removal of produce ; it 
also iinplies the conservative use of the plants and perennial vege¬ 
tation. It is often thought that onr knowledge of these matters is 
suflicieiit, and that with the expenditure of public funds on coii- 
servation all will be well, yet every step in the direction of imneased 
production and better nuirition of our xieople—to say nothing of 
export—will call for a greater output from the soil, and a greater 
effort i"i the direction of fertility maintenance. Experiiin'iiial 
emdenut is needed on this subject now, for the day when the soil 
consent )iion prograinine strikes these dominant controls. 

Idn sul:)sisteii(‘e needs of the nation as a whole need to be 
i‘eviewed, and decisions must be arrived at as to -where and how the 
requirements can be fulfilled. A vegetation map is at present being 
made of the whole TJiiioii, and, coupled with the work outliiied 
above, will he the means of attaining a sound regionalization of 
farming on e(ologu*ai lines. The degree of intensificatiol) of farm¬ 
ing in each a ten nuisi be determined by the national needs for each 
particular (ainnnodiiy, and the price in labour and fertility inain- 
tenance that wt^ ar(‘ able to pay for each region, dh approach the 
problem, .-^oimdhing ju the nature of a Siihsistem'e Unit must he 
worked out on ea<'h slat ion, but this more advanced plnise of !*esearch 
can onl;s idVccdi vtdy carried out when more is Iciiowii about the 
basis and Linjiheations of soil conservation. Relevant qiiesiions are: 
What is to lie ilie lahoin* and material costs of soil coiiservatioii for the 
scale of pi 0(1 net ion needed by the nation to-day P . . . vShoiik! 
increase's in jirodm tion he achieved by an extension of crops into the 
inargiiial aieas, or should increased recpiireiiieiits be met by aug¬ 
menting the yields in the best suited areas? (As a rule, in the 
marginal ai'eas the <*ost of fertility maintenance is high.) 'What 
degree of urbanization is desirable, and what is the ratio of animal 
production to purely crop production that can best meet the peojilebs 
needs? We know that manure and compost are of great importance, 
but supplies of both depend largely on the balance of animals and 
crops. There wull of necessity always have to he a very extensive 
amount of cereals and other croxis for human consumptioii. 

Research in conservation must therefore start from the 
appreciation of problems and needs in eacli region, disperse into 
specific research projects and experiments, and finally be woven 
together into a useful interpretation, not only for the station and 
jiartienlar region, hnt also for the country as a whole, and—so fai‘ 
as imports and exports are concerned—other coiiiitries of the 
world as well. 

Soil conservation is not a local problem. The work on stations 
cannot be local: it must be inter-woven into the fraineworlv of 
regional, national and economic limitations and demands. 
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' AI. S. le Roux, ¥iticiiltiirist, Western Province Fruit 
Research Station, Stelleiihoscli. 

■llJiNJ^SClIUnVERS in ilie western Cape PrevineC', I'speeially those 
• farihin* inland, periodiciiUy suiter sevei'o losses as ir !‘esuli,^^oi 
d;nna,i;*e ea.us(ul by Ihe sirn. Table-gTape growto’S gvisei-ally suiter 
hiosi siins' injury even io only a. puriie>u. oi ibe buneh, 4>lbns dels'uetN 
Iroin iis d(H‘oi'aiiv(^ value i.o su(‘!il an extent: as io niake ii iultodor or 
even wholly unsuitable for marketing as ial)le gu’apes. (big. 1). 

Tln'se eon(iiii<niH led to the eolles'iiou of data in regurd to the 
relaiiv(^ susiagjtihility of all tlie most imporinni> vai*icdic‘s of tabl<‘ 
grapes io simseald, and to the protectiou, (d'lered againsi siifisc'ald 
'l)y "various l.yp(‘s of trellises. Ihridd(ailars al)oui i lie nndbod of 
eulleciing Uiese data and the eireinnsianees under wliieb if was dcnit' 
as veil as the {'oindusions drawn, arr‘ given btdow. 



i^gca 1.—Al:tne:ri,a-jC)]ianex) is a varietv whicl'i is so seiisitivcV t<>/suiKurld that 
even bunches wliicli |iang in the shide are often coinplctc'ly disfigured by 
typical sunken scald spots. 


■ Materia!, , ; 

Fox the purposes of the experiineiit a viiieyaia! on the expend men t 
farm Biea IJoirne, Groot JDrakeixsteixiv- wivb used. 4d'ie vim.vyar<! 
e.oiisisted of fifteen of the most important export varietitrs, all of 
which had hee-U graftted to Jacqxiess rootstoeks. Further, every 
var;ieiy in the vineyard was trained on various dilferetit ty])es of 
trellises. The soil in iiie vineyard is a dee]), fertile ioain wliieh is 
fairly level. Aliliougdi the vineyard was only in, iis ihi:r(l growing 
season at the time of the expeidnient, all ihe trellises used in tln^ 
experinient wore /already xvell covered with shoots, owing to iln^ 
exceptionally favourable growth conditioxis. 
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Method, 

On 26 December of tiie year in question tbe temperature in tlie' 
Yineyard^rose to a maximum of In addition tie liumiditj 

was particularly low. Tbis led to an exceptional decree of siincald 
and consequently conditions were favourable for obtaining' data. 

Observations were made on tlie whole crop on thirty comparable 
vines of each variety which had been trained according to the Italian 
fish-spine and the slanting trellis systems. A count was taken of 
the berries on each individual bunch, based on a careful estimate of 
the percentage of berries damaged by the sun. A total of 2^827 
bunches was examined in this way (Table I). 

Table I .—Number of hunchefs inspected and percentafie of sunscald 
in each of fifteen table-grape varieties (26 December 1941). 


Va:riety, 

Ho. of 
bunches 
inspected. 

Percen¬ 

tage 

sunscald. 

Variety. 

No. of 
bunches 
inspected. , 

Percen¬ 

tage 

sunscald. 

White Prince. 

126 

33-6 

Gros Noir. 

[ 

I' 77 

3‘9 

Flamins^ Tokay. 

141 

33-0 

P^ed Emperor. 

■ 98 

■ 3'S 

Raisin Blanc. 

355 

25-1 

Waltham Cross.... 

223 

l*i 

Rooi Hanepoot.... 

260 

20-4 

Gros Colmar. 

350 

0*9 

Alraeria. 

50 

19-6 

Henab Turki. 

1,35 

0*7 

Wit Hanepoot. 

299 

18-8 

Alphonse Lavallce. 

308 

0*4 

Prune de Cazoiiis,. 

104 

17-2 

Barlinka. 

, 78 1 

0*3 

Molinera Gorda— 

123 

8*2 


' ! 



With, a view to comparing the various trellising systems, further 
counts w’’ere made on a vsimilar basis on a total of four types of 
trellises in the case of the varieties Prune de Cazouls, Flaming Tokay, 
and Wit Haiiepoot. (See Table 2). 

Results and Conclusions. 

The followdiig is a summary and discussion of the results 
obtained: — 

(1) Cornparative susceptibility of varieties .—-The results obtained 
in this connection are given in Table 1 and are further graphically 
represented in Fig. II. 

Grapes of all the varieties concerned had previously received 
more or less the same treatment for factors likely to iiiflueiice 
sunscald. Thus, for instance, they received the identical irrigation, 
sulphuring and cultivation tre«anient usual in such experiments. 

It is a well-known fact that a grape is not equally susceptible to 
sunscald at all stages of its development. The higher the acidity, 
the greater the danger of sunscald. ^ Generally speaking, the danger 
is greatest from the stage immediately before the berries attain: 
their full size until they begin to change colour. After that the 
acids break up rapidly and the danger, therefore, practically ceases 
to exist. Consequently all these types, w^hich include early as w^ell 
as late varieties, could not have been at an equally susceptible stage 
when they became exposed to the destructive rays of the sun. On 
the -whole, the grapes had nevertheless already reached a considerabhq 
advanced stage of development by 26 December and were at a daiige- 
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ha. 2.—Relative ^susceptibility of table grapes to suHscald according to Table T 


White Prince, Flaming Tokay, Ilaisin Blanc, Ilanepoot, Ahnerij 
'Fig. I) and Prune de Cazouk definitely .belong to the group of mor« 
lensititive varieties. Of these Almeria ivS undoubtedly more Nse.nvsitiv< 
jhan is indicated by the figurCvS. , In thivS case (Table II) the cro] 
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was far too light to give a reliable comparative figure of its sensiti¬ 
vity to' siiiiscald. This probably also applies ' to Barliiilva, which 
falls under the less sentitive group, but according to our experience, 
is ofteii^ badly damaged through simscald, the more so since it is a 
late variety Avhicli is sonietinies most severely exposed to the siiiiiiner 
sun at its most sensitive stage. The data further reveal the interes¬ 
ting fact that the white and red varieties are, on the whole, most 
subject to simscald, while the hlack varieties are more resistant to it, 

(2) InfiAience of trellising systems, — In order to investigate the 
influence of trellising systems, additionnl data were obtained of 8 
to 12 vines of each variety trained on Low Perold and High Perold 
trellises, in the case of the varieties Flaming Tokay, Prune de Cazoiils 
and Wit Ilanepoot (See Table 2). 

Table 2. —Jjnfluence of Trellising systems on simscald in three 
varieties of table-grapes. 


Trellising system. 

Ko. of 
bunches 
inspected. 

Su?fSCALI> PERCENTAGE. 

Average 
percentage 
simscald 
(3 varieties). 

Flaming 

Tokay. 

Prune de 
Cazouls. 

Wit 

Haiiepoot. 

Low Perold System. 

116 

37 

53 

32 

37 

Fish Spine—.... 

305 

35 

23 

25 

28 

High Perold System 

201, 

25 

10 

I IS 

18 

Slanting Treiiia.... 

239 

29 

12 

11 

17 


It is clear from the data (Table 2) that the height of trellising 
has an iiiiportaiit influence on the degree of sunscald. Thus, in the 
ease of the Low Perold trellis, the topmost wares of wdiich were 
2 feet 4 inches from the ground, the damage wms most severe, being 
on an average 37 per cent, as compared with 18 per cent, for exactly 
the same type of trellis, the wires of wLich were 4 feet 2 inches high. 
In the case of the low trellis the unfavourable difference can be 
attributed to the heat radiated by the earth as well as the smaller 
space alloived for ventilation under the vines. 

Another noteworthy fact is that the simscald average of 18 to 28^ 
vk. 10 per cent., was higher in the .case of the Italian fish-spine 
trellis than in that of the High Perold trellis of the same height. 
The greater susceptibility to sunscald of grajms trained on a fish-spine 
trellis can be ascribed to the fact that the wires of this trellis are all 
at the same height, with the result that the grapes hang free of the 
leaves. Bunches on the outside of the trellis are, therefore, often 
caught by the harmful direct rays of the sun. 

The trellis which offers most protection against sunscald is the 
slanting trellis, in spite of the fact that the grapes also hang free 
and that the trellis lies at an.angle of 30 degrees to the afternoon sun. 
The posts of the slanting trellis are .4 fleet 6 in, High. The protection 
against sunscald is, however; ascribed, to the .breadth of the trellis^ 
vns. 5 feet. Since the vine shoot bears its crop close to its base, the 
vines can be pruned in such a way that the crop is not borne on tbe 
sides of the trellis, as is the case on the narrow 36-ineh fish-spmo 
trellis. " ; "• •. 
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A nijttsI ,1 !,I4I] 


The overhead imllis wliudi also olfers <ji‘ood proi(M*l ion ;i«A‘niisi 
stiiisceid if the viiu's make Ixixuriaut growth, was not inrhsdtMl if! I his 

.coTiiparisoii, 

Measures against wSunscalc! 

(1) Give pi‘(d''ei’eiice to less seiitiiive varieties lik(‘ _A!|Ihj!!so 
L avall.ee and Wa,]iha!n ('h,‘oss, and as far as possiiihn avoid varicdios 
like White IfiiiU'e, hianiiug Tokay, Itaisin .Blaina Alinioda and liann^ 
de CazcMiJs. This is particiilarly ad\"isa,ble iindin'r iidand, o.ga a,i 
Hex liiver, where the hiiinidity is low and st*rious sunsoald is of 
comm on occiiri'eiiee. 

(2) Where tlie sentitive varieties cannot l)e (‘xadudtal, provision 
should be made for wide and rt-3ason.al:)ly higli trtdlis(‘s, wliicdi will 
afford adequate protection for the grapes and allow oi’ good aeraliori, 
while the biinches hang loose without danger of injury thrs>ngh 
ahrasioii. Should there still he danger of suiis<*ald, iJu‘ ir<dlist\s 
should be laid out from east to west, in. so far as lids is ctimpalildc^ 
with the requii'enients in, respect of contour, wind, (da*. This is tin* 
direction folk)wed by the sun, and conseqxiently ilu* dirtad ?‘ays will 
always fall more or less vertically where the (.:.ov<ud{ig xd' leaves 
prote(d:s t,he gra])es. 

( 2 >) Be (aunful in applying sulphur, (‘Sffccdal 1 y diiring I Ik* hot 
days jusl btd'orc^ idie grapcvs l)(‘gin to soldeii or changH* I'lie 

acidiiv of’ ilu‘ horry is ih(‘n ol iis peak atid deslaandLe sunseald is, 
ilsen^iore, vm*y common. J)o not sulphur during Ibis p(U‘io<l xnileSvS 
it is essential, and iii any cas<‘ make tlie applicai i(H! as lighl aJid 
as ptrssible. I’or ilu' saiiu' reason, (In*, gra.pes sliouid as Tar as 
])ossii,)le be lve|)t frw* fro,m, dust. 

(d) A(a*,usi()m the grapes to str().ng light gradually, by staidirig 
to sucke.r a,ad thin out the leaves in g(K)d linn*. Be earefid in 
exposing the bumdies, esixecialiy after a (‘ool eaady siniini(*r; <lo not 
tie up the shoot too suddenly or break off many I(!a,v(*s with a vi(*Av 
to (uieouragiiig change of colour. Where it is n(*c.essary to st.imulah* 
the formation of branches or to obtain .lirniness, all sliools which 
become floppy at the critical stage should also be to])p(‘d to prevtmt 
sudden exposure of the crop to the sun. 

(5) Be careful to preserve the bloom of the hunches against 

imnecessaxy rubbing by leaves during the pre-thinning of the g'reen 
berries since this waxy layer or bloom assists in prote(d;ing the berry 
against simscahL, g ' 

(6) When the crop is being thinned out at tin* gr(*cn siago, it 
is preferable to remove the bunches on the outside of ihe indJis 
which hang lowest and will catch the afternoon sun. 

V. (7). Guard against insufficient ventilation behind windbreaks 
which' have become ;too dense, since the temperature can rise very 
high under such circumstances, especially where there are hollows 
in the soil. 

(8) Keep the vinyard moist, especially when sunseald can be 
expected, or at least see to it that it has a reasonably luxuriant 
covering of leaves by providing the right drought-resistant rootstock 
and applying the correct general cultivation, fertilization, etc. In 
widely spaced vineyards, especially on white, sandy soil which reflects 
heat, grapes are very subject to sunseald. 
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FARMl'Nti IN S nlTT H A'F,I£ICA. An ij 1(^1 llj4(i 


Calf Rearing* 

Dr. J. W. Groenewaid, Senior Research Officer (Nutrition), Divi¬ 
sion of Veterinary Serv ces, Onderstepoort and Dr. P. J. v. cL H. 

Sciireuder, Senior Professional Officer, Division of Agriciilterai 

Education and Research. 

iiiillv products are sold, attention slioiild be devoted to 
evcoy bO'^sdih) souree of wastage wliicli tends to lessen tlie 
regular niontisly iiiconie.^ The rearing of calves is iisiiallj" a costly 
biisiriess. (.'ons<Mjuently, it is necessary that the iniiiiiiiiiui quantities 
of milk on pvlii(di a ('alf can he reared normally, witlioirt in any wax' 
impairing its iK'alili, should he known. 

A in!slak(‘ oiien made in this country is the imlisciiminau* 
rearing qi (5vm'y rail borii.^ It would be far more profitable to stdeci 
tor rearing only calves which, in the owner’s opinion, woiihl jiistii’y 
the time and expcniditiire involved. Those calves that luive no histoix' 
in. 5'egai‘d to production, or whatever rpiality is desired, should Ik* 
sold ,as veal—or (‘veu d(‘siroyed. 



Pig. 1.—A calf pen with maximum air and light (Glen College of 

Agriculture.) 


_ When a calf is hand-reared, there is no reason why it should not 
thrive and be in just as good health as the beef calf which is allowed 
to run with its dam and suck whenever it feels so inclined. 

Many farmers are situated in parts of the country where there is 
excellent cattle veld, hut no possibility of groxviiig suppleinentary 
feed, owing to the low rainfall. Where transport facilities exist iii 
such areas, dairy ranching is generally resorted to with success. It 
would not be advisable, hoxvever, under these conditions to farm xvitli 
higti-produc,ing cows, as they are liable to he milked to death. 

Tinder dairy-mnehing conditions, calves are reared in a aumher- 
of different ways. There is always the temptation to obtain as uiiich 
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luilk as possible I'roiii (l:e cows, often witli irrepanible loss as far as 
liealtk ami {^TOW'tli of ilie calves are coiicenietl. 

In some (■.as(\s calves are allowed to snek only a hulc liclor-' and 
after niilkinc', ami during-- tlie ila,v they are ,grazed in a small paddock. 
Calves reared under sueli eonditions aie strnited ami Ihiii as a icMot 
of iiiinerai defieiimey and a possible protein simrta,m'. i( would be 
advisajile to suppleimnit Ibese didieiencies in the lorni ol a lick, i he 
quaiiliiv ot milk allocalcd to eacii calf is often rcpnlaii'd by allowiii": 



Fig. 2.—Interior ol‘ pen Bhown in Fi||. I. 

the calf to have one or two c[ua,rters of the luhho- ni niilkin^^'- 
Although this may be described as a step in the right, direcdioii, the 
calf is practically certain to receive an insufficiiml milk su|)ply. The 
reason for this statement will be appreciattul wlien one considcu’s the 
fact that many cows on dairy ranches only ])ro(lu(*e iil)oul; one gallon 
of milk daily, a quantity necevssary for a two-weidvs-ohl (*al{\ 

In order, therefore, that the calf may liave a good start in life, it 
seems advisable to milk only once a day. (freatest suee(\ss in tln^ 
raising of calves is attained where the ealv(‘s ani s(‘])arate(l from their 
dams in the evening, and the cows milked the following moi’ning. 
During the day the calves should be allowed to run with the c’.ows 
in the veld. Small calves are capable of walking remarkably long 
distances ; in fact, herd-boys xxsiially find it difficult to manage a. bercl 
of cows with their calves. For these reasons, and because of transport 
difficulties, some dairymen prefer to milk in the evenings, the calves 
being shut up in the kraal during the day. It must be pointed ont, 
however, that calves xvliich run with the cows during the day, will 
learn to graze the natural veld at an early age. 

Calves shoxild be adequately supplied with fresh, clean water at 
■all times. Water from frozen troughvS, however, as is often seen 
during winter, is definitely harmful to calves and young stock. 

Under dairy-ranching conditions, calves shoxild be sup])lied with 
phosphatic sxipplements at an early age. These animals do not receive 
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Calf Rearing. 


iJu' (}Ui5»iij;y <>i milk and additional concentrate suppleineiits usually 
iml \vh(M) (ailVOS are^ hand-reared. Phosphorus may be supplied, 
eiiluT in ih(‘ Foini of licks or as a daily dose. The quantities to be 
(!os(h 1 daily ant d ounces of bone-meal or 2 ounces of degelatiiiizecl 
hoiH'-flour, or j oimce of di-calcium phosjihate, placed on the back of 
the tony;lie \yith a spoon. The two last-named substances should be 
.moistinied with water before being administered. Licks are mixed in 
the following proportions by \yeiglit: 3 parts of bone-meal and 1 part 
of salt, or, 2 jiarts of degelatinized bone-doiir and 1 part of salt, or, 

I part of di-iailciurn pliosphate and 1 part of salt. 

WIkui di-calciuni phosphate is used, a guarantee should be 
obtained from the seller as to the fluorine conteiit of the substance. 

I f the fluoriiH' contmit of di-calcium phosphate exceeds 0*5 per cent., 
it may prove harmful to animals. 

The f)r(\s(‘nt high standards of maxinium milk production have 
(■,rented a cow giving quantities of rich milk iiinch in excess of the 
iiorinal requirements of the calf. It would therefore he unwise, from 
a liealth point of view, to allow a calf from such a cow to gorge itself 
with milk. The digestive system of the young calf is very sensitive 
to changes of diet, large cquaiititles of feed, dirt, and changes of 
temperature. Hence, it is at all times necessary to he absolutely 
punctual and very precise in the matter of feeding. Strict adherence 
to the factors just mentioned will ensure a ha.pi)y, “ flashy '’ calf, 
whose unstimtcMi growth will soon repay the extra attention given to 
its feeding and maiiageinent. 

In urhan areas, whole-milk is generally retailed, the result being 
that IK) skimmed .milk is available for calf-rearing. In some instances 
such daily men resort to nurse-cows with siiccess. 

Care of the Cow. 

It is desirable that the cow should he in good physical condition 
prior to calving*, in order to ensure a healthy calf. The cow should be 
dried off 6 to 8 weeks before calving time. During the “ dry 
period she should receive a good, fairly nutritious and laxative ration. 
The niitritioiial ret|uirements of the foetus for the greater part of the 
gestation period are naturally small, yet it is necessary to supply 
the cow with an adequate supply of feed to build a well-developed 
calf. Failure to give a good cow the needed rest results in her having 
to start the next lactation in too low a condition. The feeding 
problem of a cow that is due to calve is practically solved where she 
has access to good grazing. If the cow is low- in condition, she should 
receive, in addition to pasture, 4 or 5 lb. of grain daily. ^ A good 
grain mixture may he made up from equal parts of maize meal, 
wheaten bran and ground oats. If no grazing is available, it is 
essential to supply the cow with some silage or green feed, in order 
to provide a laxative ration. About a week before calving, the grain 
ration may be reduced or completely withdrawn. A fe^v feeds before 
calving may consist of a wet mash of equal parts of ground oats and 
bran, mixed with warm water. Every effort must he inade to Ipcp 
the cow from becoming constipated, as this increases the possihility 
of difficulty at calving. 

Exercise is essential to the dry cow. A cow giving 2 gallons of 
milk should not take longer than 2 weeks to dry off. A good plan is to 
keep such a cow in the byre—if she is accustomed to graze, but off her 
grain ration—and give hay only. Milk only once daily for the first 
four clays; then relieve the udder every other day fora period of about 
a week. In this connection it is wise to be careful, but the farmer 
should not be unduly alarmed, for unless the udder has some defect, 
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in South Akkh.'a !!i'ib 

iHj harm will iwsiilt. Wliaii the luh.ler is tlry nnd in n |)l}al)li- 

feiiditiofi, |V(»(Iiss^‘ teay l)e resinned. 

Care of the Ga!f. 

Pi'ovisioii sliouid. be .made for the (‘iilf to be liorii in s;uiilar\ 
([UaTiei'S. The pen xuiist be (‘lean, lipdit, ^wolbviMd i la led, and 
i-oinfortalde. In order to iivwid iriiTT’tkin wilh aii\ oi' the cmll 
diseuvses. ihe |ieii should lie cleaned and lime and <lip used eri^ 5 lie 
floor, as as eleaii straw jiut down for beddiipy* i'^ adM-able !e 
allow the eosv to oeeupy Ihe eaiving" pen for a lew davsjMow in 
calving*. Weather condilions generally favoni* eiitiloor cahie*.'- m 



Fia. 3,—Fricslaiuls a,t the PoI'C-IicInLiooiu (^)lk‘<j;e, of Agrieuflurc, tt'lili 
barns, silos, stalls and dip in Uie background. 


this eovmtry. This is desirahhu provided that ihe eo\v (mlves in a 
fdeaii. gras.sy paddock. During ilie ordeal of ealving, ear(‘ful and 
prompt alteiiiioii may be .necessary. Experience enahles one io gang(* 
fairly (dosely wlicn the calf will come. The pronouncual loovseniiig of 
the vulva ami ike '' falling a,way on either side of the taal selling 
are fairly reliable iudicalions that calving is nmu*. Anoilnu* rclialde 
guide, is the tilling and disteniiou of the teats. Diu'ing ealving the 
cow sliould he disturbed as little as possible. A. cow should e,a,lve 
down within an lioiii* of onset of parturition. 

.If tlie cow has calved normally, she will inunedlabdy lick .Inw 
calf. This act assists in drying the calf and starting reHi)ir’atlon, and 
also helps the blood circulation. Sliould foetal .nmmhranes coven* I tie 
nostrils, these must be removed promptly. It is always desirable^ 
immediately after birth to wash and disinfeet ihe naverof tln^ new¬ 
born calf with a disinfectant sncdi as timdure of iodine or enrbedie 
acid. 

A strong (*alf will usually -attempt to rise in about ib to 20' 
miimtes, and will be drinking within about half an hour. If, after 
an hour, the calf lias not had a drink, it may be advisable to give it 







Calf Eeafing. 


sfmic- assistance. It is essential that the calf should get the first milk 
!n (s)l()sinnu, which has special laxative properties, as well as addi- 
CtHial qualities which are^ necessary to start the new-born calf on 
its lairtaMu (lolostru.m, for instance, has the property of providing the 
rail' vviili c.erl a in anti-bodies which fortify the aniinai against the 
many infeciions liable to occur at this delicate age. Occasionally, 
when ilu) <ailf fails to receive the first milk or colostriini fioiii its 
dam, the jneeoniiuii is retained, because the bowels remain inactive, 
In this case a teaspoonful of castor oil may be given at frequent 
iiii(‘rva!s until there is a movement of the bowels. 



Fig. 4.—Agricultural club members with calves reared by them. 


The eolostrai milk period in cows generally lasts for seven days 
after parturition. There is therefore no reason ’why the new-born 
calf should not have the full benefit of this essential product. 
Although the vitamin A content of colostrum is dependent on the 
feed consumed by the cow, it may he • taken as approxiiiiately ten 
times as high as that of ordinary milk. The vitaiiiin D content is 
also several times greater than in ordinary milk. It may similarly 
be indicated that minerals such as CaO and P 2 O.; are considerably 
higher in colostrum than in milk. These factors are a definite con¬ 
tribution to the future health of calves. If calves are allowed their 
full share of colostrum, less diarrhoea, pneumonia and greater resist¬ 
ance to infections may be expected. 

The nutrient requirements of a young calf -weighing 100 Ih. may 
be given as follows: — 



Dig. Prot. 

T.D.N. 

Ca. 

P. 

Carotene. 

Vit. I). 

In 10 lb. milk...... 

0-33 

1*6 

5*5 

4*1 

7,500 

80' , 

In |-lb. grain. 

0*06 

0*4 

0*2 

1*4 

550 

— 

In hay .. 

; 0*05 

0-3 

3-4 

0*5 

16,000 

1. ' , ■ 300'' 

' Total........ 

0*44 

2*3 m. 

9*1 gm. 

6-0 gm. 

1 24,050 lU. 

380 m. 

Bequired. 

0-45 ib. 

2*0 m. 

S'O gm. 

1 

6*0 gm. 

j 10,000 lU. 

1 300 lu. 














l^\\RAIlN(i IN Sou™. AuK1<!A !1MI> 

thu J'^-(*oiiiplex vittOuiiiH aro HyiiihoHizu*.! lu ilo* I'tiiiuoi, 
youiii^’ ('.iilvos may not. iu* (‘oiisidcriMl ruiuiiuuils in tlu' :n!‘ici .-m.-r. 

tnny (luo'afoi'o b(‘ occasions ’wlieii ninciii^ aon.d lin\r oi hr 
suf)pl(‘!n(nitucl. ldu‘su would, however, be except.iooaI (aises. 

Teaclilii.g the Calf to Drink. 

e.alt jiiay be separated froiii the crn^ i innir^lnitrjy nlh r 
kaving had its first drink, or it may be allowed to remain w iih i«i;nu 
tor one oi’ two da\s. I i‘ iin‘ iidtler is nivieh inflamed, hripimi ondvinp' 
by a calf' is desii'ab’uu It b‘.lk together longer, tNdb the orw ami llu' 

will b(‘ nior(i disiurixal when they are finally separaird. Ahisi 
(‘alves wall l(‘arn to drink froin a bu<*ket in a i(*n' luinufi's, c’SfoM ially 
if they ar(\ hungry. The i)esi. inetliod is to allow the rail suck <mo a 
fingers; th(‘ luuid can he gradually lowered into the hiieket and mils- 
merged in the milk vsuiliciently (b'eply to allow a liille of' the milk to 
he taken by the cmlf. The fingers can then lx* witlnh’awn gradiiail\ .--o 
as not to arous(' suspicion.. OiUi lesson may suflicis hut. it it does not, 
the procedure must be repeabxl until iln* (ailf will drink from the 
bucket on its own. Here siieeess e()in(‘s only witli patiemxa 

The Whole-Milk Period. 

-As already mentioned, the hand-rearing of calves is in the Ixsst. 
interests of both (ailf and dairyinan, yet, it is not always an easy task. 
Some dairynuMi art* in(*lined to tav-oui* ttu‘ us(‘ of nurse»eows. This 
3nethod of raising (‘alves has its possil)ilities, pro\‘id<Ml <'ows td' a 
suitable 1yp(‘ ar(‘ obtainalrhg and that, tln^ nuudxu’ of oalvi^s alloHixl to 
(iacdi cow is smdi that they all get sndicdtuH; milk, h'or ifjstamxu oim 
cjuanter of an old cow producing 1 ga,lions id' milk daily could be 
given to emdi of four calves. dTiis (pn^st.ion, howi‘V(u% must, be bd‘t 
entirely to i.he distu'etion of the fjirnier, 

•It is naturally dc\sirable, for eeonoinie. iHutsous, to have* ttn^ whole- 
milk period as short as possihlc. Ntwu.*itiheh‘ss, Ix^st results are 
always obtained \vli(3n conditions approxiniat,(‘ t,o ttios(‘ of N.alur<‘, 
It has been shown that if there is 3 to 5 per camt. of l)utt(ud'at in milk, 
it passes more easily through the dig(-\si:ive tra.ct than does skinnmMl 
milk. 

When the calf is taken away from its dam, it should not he 
over-fed. There is generality more luksk of over-feeding at tliis stage 
than there is of under-feeding. A useful rule is to give iho (uilf 
approximately 1 lb. of milk daily for every 10 lb. of its weight. 

The birth weights of calves are approximately as follows: 
Ayrshire, 66 lb.; Griienisey, 64 lb.; Hrieslaml, 04 lb.; .](U‘S(\y, 
54 lb. Calves of all mixed l3reeds may, as a rule, be taken to w(u‘g!i 
approximately 70 lb. at birth. 

A Jersey calf weighing 54 lb. would therefore he given ahout 
5*5 or 6 11). of milk per day, whereas the 94 11) .‘Friesland may get 
as much as 10 lb. The milk must be fed at about body heat. Best 
results are obtained when calves are fed 3 times a day ’at this sta,ge. 
The general practice among many dairymen is to feed twice daily 
from the ()iitset. It is necessary that feed buckets should bo s(‘,ald(xl 
and kept in a clean place after feeding. Irregularities such as the 
use of unhygienic utensils, may result in dirty and sour milk, which, 
in turn, is a certain cause of scours. 

In ordinary circumstances the whole-milk |)eriod lasts for 3 
weeks. The increase in milk fed from the first day is about | lb. 
every second day, until the calf is 3 weeks old. 
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The SIdmmed-Miik Period. 

W Ihmi ii ral!' has on wliole-iiiilk for 8 weeks, skiimnied loilk 

is siihsi iifilrd io!‘ I Ik* whole-milk. The cliaug'e fioiii wliole-milk to 
skiiiuned juilk siiouid take place gTacIually. Idle procedure usually 
adopdul is lo r(;fda(a‘ 1 Ih. of wliole-inilk by 1 lb. of skijuiiied milk 
daily unlil, afitu' a, wt‘ek or ten days, the calf is entirely on skimiiied 
10 ilk. As a ruha calves a.re fed sldmined milk niitil they reach the 
ag-e of d isKudfis. Huii(n*inilk or whey may to some extent take the 
place of skimiiKu] milk. Jfoth these feeds, however, are often stored 
ill dii’ly (‘oitialmu's. 



O'O 



O^'CD 

0>’0 

C>“C3 


0>”0 

'C5‘cO 




Oi'cr? 

0"cO 

■Ci'cO 

O^'cO 

Oi’cTD 







I'i’iG. 5.—The valuatecl notch ear-marking system. 


It iiinst be borne in mind that these substances are derived from 
mixed milk at creameries, and are liable to be infected with tuber- 
mdar haGilli or other pathogenic organisms. Buttermilk is also 
unreliable in that it often contains excessive amounts of wash water. 
Whey, on the other hand, lacks the protein which is present in bntter- 
milk or skimmed milk. When whey is used, success can be obtained 
only by inducing the calves to take a protein supplement in the form 
of a grain mixtiire. The following grain mixture may be fed along 
with whey and a legume bay : 3 parts of gronnd maize and 3 parts 
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id linseed oil-eake lunul. Dried skiBUued lailk is ex|ue!sive in Uhn 
eounti'v, but where it is obiainable it is inixed wiih water, and Ivil 
Dm ])art nf dried skiiuiiUHl iuilk is added to II parts of \val(*f\ and is 
ilicuL e{{ual to H) lutids ot orcliiuiry skiBimed urilk, 

WlifU skiiiiuusl milk forms the major feed, dkdde 1 may lu^ uo'd 
UvS a, g*iii(:h‘ : — 


Tabu^: (Adrr.'f on SkitnvK'd Milk, 


Ag(‘ of calf. 

Wholemilk. | 

1 to 2 day.s.... 

2 to 14 days... ! 

2 to B weeks,. 

lb. 

With dam 

5 to 10 

10 to 1 * 

3 to 4 weeks. 

4 to 5 weeks... 

5 to 6 weeks. 

ifi t.n S we.A|, s ,,, ,.. 


8 to A 2 w'ceks. 

12 to 24 weeks..... 





Skimnu'ti 

milk. 


11>. 


1 to 1,0* 
10 
U 

n 

n 

14 

10 


Ora in. 


Iln> 


lb. 


k’rei'i n,eceHH. 


*lii the first case ftw wholc-miik is gnidually <l(U'rcas<Hl, wfsiic tin* skimmed milk ih 
ir!oroa.scd accordingly. VVhesre dairy farining is praciis(‘d .Mma'CMsfully, a milk becunsM 

all essctitial. On t-!u‘ rariii a gallon is lakcn to rc'prcscnt iO lb. 


Where only a Limited Oiiantity of Whole-MJIk is Avuiliihkn 

li frcHjiieidly happens tliat (‘a,Ives have in he reaiaui on a liniiled 
quantity of whoh'-niiIk, beenuse no skiiniried snilk is availahim In 
tliis ease it should he reiiuvi\ibeve(l tleat the saaoad. of sucet'ss lies in 
giving the ealves a good sLxrt on vvlnihwniilk. At the sanu^ time,, flu^y 
should reeeive every possible (riuniiiragunient to (‘at grain and hay. 
(vSee Table 2 .) 

Table 2.—licming Frieshmd Calves on a Liviifed Quaniifa oj 

Whjle^MUL 


Period in days. 

P<‘nod in 
W'CeskH. 

Whole milk 
per (talf 
daily. 

1st day, ■ with dam......... ' 



,2nd day,, dam’s milk'...■, .. 



3rd to 7th day, dam’s milk.. ... 

2nd w(h 4< 
3rd week 
4th week 
Oth week 
Oth weede 
7th week 
8th week 
Oth week 

i) pitite. 

8 pints. 

8 pints. 

8 pints. 

8 pints. 

8 |)intH. 

8 pints, 
i\ pints. 

4 pints. 
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AiiciIIh^!' iiH^ihod of; raising’ calves on a iiiiBimiim quantity, of 
Ik IS io g'iv(‘ a niiIk ^substitute,. No siicli substitute can, 
liowevio', lakt‘ IIh‘ f)lac.e of mi.Ik with entire satisfaction. The calf 
jiieals or gruels yire not a,s easily digested as milk, with the result 
tnat digtrsHve* disturhauces are more common, A simple gruel may 
in eqiini. parts by weight, as follows:—-linseed-iiieal, blood- 
men! and pollards. 

part, 111 ; the above gruel mixture is mixed with 8 parts rd' 
wal.(‘r, mid l>roug,ht to tlie boil. The gruel is then allowed if? cooL 
but i(. hdiould a,lways be .fed at body beat. Where gruel is used a.s 
I he major calves may be fed as shown in Table 3. 

Tabivb 3.-~. Feedinff Gruel to Crdves. 


ol‘ 

Milk. 

Clruel. 

Grain. 

Hay. 

1 to 2 .'.. 

! 

lb. 

With dara 

It). 

lb. ' 

}'b. 

2 to .14 ........ 

10 



— 

2 to 2 wfH’ks... 

dam’s milk 
9 

. 1 



a to 4 works.. 

9 

3 

1 i 

fi! 1 

'Free access 

4 to C) w'l^oks. 

6 I 

0 1 

> ; 

■1' ■ i 


a to 8 wi'oks..... 

! 

12 i 



8 to 12 wisoIiH... 

- ■ ^ 

14 

I 1 


12 to M> works... 

! 

14 i 

2 


!U to 2a works..... 



4 



I^he ciua,i.d.il.,y of milk or gruel given (lepends largely onT'be siy-e, 
or w(Mgdii of ih(’ ca,lf. flersey calves, for instance, will be found to 
llu'ivc b(d}(‘r on snmibu' ejuantities than given in. Tables 2 and 3, 
t?sp(‘cialy if |}H‘y are fial only twic.e daily. The condition of the faeces 
sliouid always b<‘ car(d'ully watched, and the milk reduced in case of 
diurriioeii. 

T:he Feeding of Grain and Hay. 

There is considerable doubt as to the desirability of allowing a 
calf rougdiuge at too early an age. Calves will be seen to nibble at 
feeds when they aj*e only a few days old. A few handfuls of grain 
fe<i diy, and a little bay'may be given in order to iiiduce them to eat. 
At 3 w{;(dNS calves will consume approximately the quantities given iii 
tile aiicompanying 1 aides. These are only approxiiiite guides, and 
should 1)0 followeil with discretion. Calves should be fed so that their 
mangers arc always clean. They relish whole grain. Whole maize 
OF oat,s may ])o given. It may also be desirable to feed bran or 
oil-enke nuaib but nevei' feed cotton-seed meal to calv'es. A mixture 
that has giv(m (‘X(tell(‘nt results is: 3 parts of ground maize, 3 parts 
of ('rushed oats, 1 paid of bran and 1 part of linseed oil-cake meal, 
or peunut oil-cuko ineal. This "rain mixture may be modified to some 
extent, wiih equally satisfactory results. Tlie main thing- is to watch 
for digestive disturbances. If these occur, the grain mixture will 
either liave to be cut down or changed. Perhaps all that will be 
nocessai'y is to g-ive less lucerne har". Sran and oil-cake^ meal are 
■desirahle on accoimt of their added phosphorus and protein <'oiiteMt 
as well as laxative effect. 

Feeders differ as to the desirability of silage for young calves. 
There is no danger, however, as long as calves consume all the silage 
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b{‘f(H‘e iluMU. J)aii^‘(‘r'of scsoiirrf ofciirB only wln^n I lie sila?^‘<* has lua*!! 
allowed acaonmilaio in the maaigers, or vvlnoi ii is mouldy. Wlnm 
saslves ai'i' profxo'iy Ihul, llun'e is no need lor them he lei, oui, io 
paslurco Fasturiiyt>‘ inadequa/tely fed enlves on })oor veld he lure they 
lia.V(‘ rea(di(Ml t!u‘ a<j^‘t^ ol () inouths tends (.o make them paumdiy. 
jlowiW{M‘, they should at all times reeeive sun and t'xejeise, 

(A].V(\s should always ha,ve free aec(»ss to fi'esh, (dean water. An 
a.hnndaut, .milk supply do(^s not niake np tor IIh', water (liat a ealt 
]’(‘(|mh'es. 

It ('a,lvt‘s are rearcMl alont>‘ tlie liinrs jrreserilM'd aliove until lln^y 
arc' d months old, no mineral sup|)lement will bc' neec'ssary. Stu'iocss 
(M)ns<U(U(Ui(‘(‘s may la* ('xpc;eied should a nnti’itional (h*ti(‘i('ne\ oeeur 
chn'iiii^' iJu' tirst. six months of tlio (‘alTs ]ile. Tlu' s’ation should he 
sucdi that ealvc's will make at least fiormal irrcevih lor tin' luaMs!, 
wlue.h, aca'ordinu’ io the Alissoiiri Ivcrseareh Staiiojp is n'iven in 
Talde 4. 


TABLn 4..—i\^(rnn(d Weifiltf (ind Hei(f/i(. at IViilu'rs 
of Fe rnales, 



Fru^sliUidK. 

.Ttn'HV.yw. 

Ayrsbin's. 

Agv (rnontiis). 








HeutrOt. 

\Vi'hxhi, 



■ 

V\7*ig|jt 


Tn<'lu\s. 

11k 

Iru'lu'H. 

lb. 

iurlu'H. 

ib. 

'Birfcl'i. 

2S-3 

90 

26*0 

55 


09 

:i. 

30-2 

121 

27 * 7 

70 

27-5 

90 

. 0 

32*3 

157 

29*1 

IO.) 

29-5 

128 


;,M'2 

200 

3) *2 

110 

3! -2 

170 

4.. .. 

30-2 

219 

32*9 

171 

33 ■! 

2IH 

5. 

38*0 

302 

3.7* 1 

222 

35-1 

25.1 

6 . 

39*7 

319 

.36*9 

260 

3(5*4 

28(5 

7. 

40*0 

389 

38*1 

3{/2 

37*3 

301 

8. . 

42*2 

42.5 

39*3 

350 

38*5 

33(5 

9... 

42*9 

4(i(; 

’1(1-5 

376 

39*0 

3(50 

10... 

43*8 

501 

41*3 

407 

39*0 

400 

11. 

44*3 

529 

41*9 

432 

40*! 

427 

12. 

44*8 

558 

42 *6 

456 

40-7 

45(5 

13. 

45 • 6 

574 

43-3 

480 

41*3 

485 

14. ■ 

40*2 

590 

43*8 

503 

42*0 

533 

15. 

46-8 1 

612 

44 • 4 

520 

42*4 

547 

16'.. .. . 

47* 4, 

643 

44*6 

533 

42*7 

i 5(50 

17_■. . 

47*7 

660 

45*1 

553 

43-1 

579 

18... .. 

47*9 

686 

45*5 

572 

43*7 

<504 

19...... 

48*3' 

715 

46*0 

598 

44-2 

(527 

20. ... 

48*7 

746 

46*3 

021 

44*0 

051 

21 .. 

48*9 

774 

46*5 . 

049 

44-9 

079 

22 ... 

49*2 

796 

46*8 

608 

45*4 

707 

23...... . 

49*5 

824 

47*2 

<589 

45*6 

733 

24 . 

49*8 

841 

47*4 

716 

45*9 

759 


Common Calf Troubles. 


Wkea calves have had their milk feed, they will invariably 
start Slicking each ether. This vice often becomes serious, for not only 
is hair swallowed, bat ndders, navel^^ and scrotums may be d.aji[)agefi 
A good plan is to feed the grain mixture after tlie <mlves have 
finished their milk. Cheap but elective wooden stunediions are often, 
employed to prevent this vice, and they make the feculing of <ailves 
safe and easy. These are made by bolting npngbts, (i imdnxs aj/art, 
to a horizontal beam placed along the ground. A second horizontal 
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Caw?’ Rearing. 


!H‘aiu, alioul liioii, (‘ompletes tlie stancliioii, every second iipright 

\r\l [(!0S(‘ OH ilie upper beam, so that it acts scissors-like, and 
ilH‘ !t(‘ad oT i\ii^ calf may easily be secured. 

(*alv(‘s art' stunted because of common scours than through 
insullit'it'ncy of fetMl. This defect is liable to occur under the best 
IVt'ding rood iI ions. The most frequent cause of conimoii scours is 
ov('r-f('t'ding. lltMu-t', it is always essential to reduce the feed. Good 
resuUs bavt' oblaiiied by reducing the milk feed to half the daily 

supply in cast's <if si'ours. Water is then added to the milk, making 
ft't'd u|) to I part, of milk and 1 part of water. The calf may be 
let! on wat('r aiul milk until improvement is noticed. The quantity 
of walt'f is tilt'll gradually diminished and rej)laeed by milk, until 
t,h(' calf is on its regular quantity of milk. The usual nietliod of 
trt'aiing calves tliat liave common scours, is to give them a dose of 
! to ouius's of castor oil. A tablespoon of lime-water may also be 
iubb'd to each <{iuirt of milk. 

Idu' addition of pure lime (calcium carbonate) as a routine 
p rot't'durt' a I t'atdi feeding period has given excellent results, and is 
a gotal prt'vt'iii i\’(' nieasure against scours. 

hlitcs oft ('ll abound in calf pens and where calves are fed. Various 
iiy rt'pt'lit'ids may bt' used, but the greatest success is usually attained 
by aipilying prt'vt'tdive measures. Elies hateb in wet and clamp 
plat't's, <>r in \\)v dropiiiugs -of animals. The best method of dealing 
willi (IIt'S is tht'it'fort' to keep the siirroundings clean and dry. 


New Bulletins. 

Bxilletin No. 2fi0 “ The Nutrition of Poultry ” by Prof. A. M. 
Gericke has receully been published. ^ 

It is (>hta,ituil,le from the Editor of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria, at 6d. per copy. 
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in Sol'T’ll Al'^StH’A 

Black Quarter* 

Dr* E* M* Robiosoii^ Division of Veterinary Ser\iees, 
OudeiN'^tepoort. 

/\jME of ilie ]n‘()l)leios ihe SouUi A.fru'au caiilr iaiaupr has io th'al 
with is ih(‘ (li«(‘ase known as black (|na:ricr isfitohN-iii h 

lias a very wide' (iisi i‘i bulioii bul is nioia* oomnmn in ranrliiii-.r cnin'n'v 
suoli as i,ho. bushreUl ot' the Transvaal, and is os-oitlially a di^t-isr 
of iinculUvai(‘d land, li occurs in. I'aillo ladwrcii the a>>r- <i\ 

nn)!dirs and ytau's, but is soinclvinics, llnniyh rar«d\, ,-rrn u\ 

younn' calves ni* adiiil cailic. It is connnoiHa* in tin* [nnic: aa«! 
sEnnuKu* iiiEEulhs, IiejI, may occni' ai jcny sca.snjE oi tih* \s'ar. 

Symptoms. 

d.Ti(‘ iilTccbai aniimii usually sliows lani<UH'‘ss in iiim or fHali 
Iliad left's 1)01, llo' }‘oi‘(^ Ic^'S may also Im uHTchMi. 1’la-ro i; a luydi 
fever, llu^ iiuiniai is very dull, and usually siamis awax' nnir* she 
luM’d. is msimlly a lioi, painful swcllinp* ol ila' Ifiy miradi'^ 

of the liip it\i»d{ui of one or both hind legs and no wiEiglil can be pui 
on the fool., thcjiinb often, beiug dragged. If Hue swadliug is lia.-.idbal, 
it has EE, crackling feel, as if tliere w-'cre gas presmii iniiler I be skin, 
xvliich is aciiUElly the ease. l)r<i|)S of a r<Midish lluid Nomeiino'- 
exude through [lie- skin. Ane(d(‘d animals usmdly die' nil Inn forlX" 
eight liours, au<l recove.ry is very ra.re. If the fort* l(‘g is aheci.ed, 
I he swedliug oecairs in the inus<des of tile slmuldc'i’ and soniciiitu- ni 
iln* neck. 

Post mortem Changes. 

If one cuts into (.h.e muscles of the a.ffe(ded <|na.i’f<M’ one si»t‘s iliai 
ther(‘ is a. conshl(':riihh‘ aniourit. of reddish, linid iH'd.wec'u tht* iiitiseJes, 
ami bui)hh‘s (»!' giEs isseape from it. Tfie musides are risldish bhirdi 
Eunl spongydooking, and, if (dosely {vxaininml, small Indes can be 
scam in iluun whma^ pockets of gas lm;ve i'onm.al. Idm ialm’iial organs- 
are very eongesimf, but the fdood usnally elois weII, unlilo^ in 
anthrax wlnus' it rtmiains lluid. 

Prevention. 

Treatment of eases of black (juarter is raridy suma^ssful and is 
iiardly wortliwhil^^ attempting. As tbe organism hausing Uu' EnsEsisig 
which is one of the gas gangrene group of liaetoria, only growing in 
the absence of air, liavS a very wide (lisiribuLion in the soil of sonu* 
partwS of the coiintiy and can live for long periods oaisi(i(> tin* animal 
body, it is not practical to try and get rid of it.. All ibal one can 
do IS to destroy carcases by biiriiins or deisp burial. :n:d (a ndy an 
preventive inoculation to cont.vol the distuiae. 

A very efficient vaccine is produced from cultures of the blae.k- 
quOTter bacillus by killing- them witli fornmliu and irioc.iilatlng 
annnals with the dead liacteria. It Ims Ikhui fouml ticai, t iu^ adElitiim 
of aliiin to the vaccine results in its being more slowly absorbiMl, and 
in consequence a better immunity is developed. 

Cattle should he inocuilaied' annually u]) to the ag(i of iln ct^ 
yjars, alter which further inoculation is not necessary as a I’ulc. 
If calves are inoculated before they are six months old, the resistance 
does not last very long and it may be necessary to ridnoculaic ai. 
about nine months to a year. 

In recent years it has been found that heavy l,oss(\s fiMun Idnck 
quarter in sheep sometimes occur shortly after shearing. Tliis is dm^ 
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The Preparation of Skins for the 

Market* 

ti 

I>* RosC;, Senior Lecturer in Sheep and Wool^ Grootfonteiii 
College o:f Agriculture, MiddeUburg, Cape. 

PART 2 : DRYING, STORING AND PACKING * 

FTEITtlie skill lias been left rolled up for at least 24 Iioiirs to 
^ e:ih*et thorough salt penetratiori it must be ope:iied up 
(li'y. 

Ex(:!elle:n,t results are obtained by drying the ski:ns o:n. a slatted 
oden plutfonn. A suitable and inexpensive platform ca:E be 









Fa mil N a m So ui 'li A i^mmca 




made with wooden feneinj^' dropi'.Hvrs 8[nu..'('d 2 in. fKui. ^ I li<‘ 
i.h‘anu‘ should l^e sli^addly lower ad oiie <*ihI in <yrd(M* to elleoi dt'aiiiaye* 
(Fig‘. .1A Ido* iis(‘ of a, wire netting’ |)latrorin slnvuld ijr as^ioleu 
beoiULse if llie skin eoni(\s into eontac/t witli meisd, ol^ any Lind, siaiiis 
are prodiu'ed in iaiinag(‘. Skins dry rt'udily on a raised |d;iilonn rifl'd 
the elanu’cs of beetle iurestatioii are eousiderably rtMlinsMllh> ?soi 
liaiig vskiiis oviM' a sliav]> suyiport siieli as a wire teiu'e or nprigbi^ polo. 
The W’liole wcdo-ht cd' the skin is naturaily b<>rue by ibat^ [loriioii of 
the skill in (liimd: eontaet with the support and streleliing ai !bai 



Fig. 2.-“The skin is attached—tail-eiid—to tlie Iiangirig 
board by means of 1 in. wire nails, spaced 6 in. to S in! 
apart, J in. from the edge of the skin. 


spot results. (See Figures 7 and 8; also reinarlas under P(*gged 
Skins.) If it is necessary'to, hang the skins for drying, they should 
be thrown lengthwdse -over broad polovS or beams. Sliould the skin, 
be left on the ground, heat is generated and the ni()istiu’(‘- in, ilui 
ground is drawn to the surface. The conditions wlii(di atirm^t and 
favour^ the development of skin beetle.®, namely, darkness, heat and 
humidity:, are thus created. 

Brying should be done in the shade, preferably in a place where 
air circulates freely. Skins should never be dried’in tlic direct rays 
of the sun, because the surface dries so rapidly that internal moisture 
cannot escape. The sealed Up moisture generates heat which often 
results in degeneration in the fatty layer of the skin. Tlie fault is 
not visible in the raw skin, but splitting often occurs in tlie tanning 
process, rendering the skin valueless. This is especially so in skins 
which have not been rolled for 24 hours after saliing. Special, 
precautions should be taken with all classes of leailiery '' jadts. 
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TiIK P!?FJ»Anation of SkiNS FOJt THK MaEIvET. 


Skins driisi on a. raised platform, in the sliade, take on an 
avonoAo h'oiu I wo io ih.ree days to become sufficiently wind-dried for 
subsequcnl Ireatnnmi ns recommended later. 

Storage. 

Idjc ({u,es(ion. of suitable vstorage room is usually a problem on 
tln^ average farm. Because of tlie lack of room skins awaiting 
despatch, to tluj coast, or the local skin-buyer’s visit, are invariably 
stacked in soim^ odd dark corner, as far out of the way as possible. 
Lonse(|uent ly, I Ik* essentials for the well-being* of the moth and 



Fig. 3,—This photograph shows the space above the tie-beams of a 
pitched-roofed building which can be utilized to advantage for storage 
purposes. The skins shown were left undisturbed for a period of two 
years and 7 months. 


derinestid beetle are present, namely, beat, darkness and lack of 
air circulation. Piling one skin on top of another further 
encourages their ravages, because skins packed in this manner usually 
sweat. 

Witb a view to solving tbis problem and thereby saving the 
farmer and the country considerable sums of money, the writer 
devised and tried out the following method, the results of wbieb 
have proved most satisfactory. ‘ 

After the skin has been thoroughly wind-dried as previously 
recommended, the tail end should he attached, by means of 1 in. 
wire nails, to an old flooring hoard 3 ft. 6 in. long, as shown in 
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Farmin(< in Soii'i’U AkhU’a 

2. Tin- uiiils imist be insortcMl itol, ii((»r<* Hum ,i in. Iiom tiir 

edge of tlie skiji. at ifiiterva'Is about 8 in. apart, Na sir«‘b'huig' 
result if the skins kvve been tl.K)ronglily wind-druMl. i'sjefi lu-arn 
shoiilcl 1)6 .liniig* froiii a .book i,n a bea.iu, books lieina nt, 

to allow air to ci.rciilate freely. (See/..big. 8.) Sii!iahh‘ spore ior 
this purpose is available above tlie tie-beains ol niiv 

The da,mage to skins stored in iiiis way lor a periiH,! ol 
years and 7 inont.b.s was negligible. 



SKfH lAlB WOOjL WP. 

Fio. 4 .—End rnor of bundle of Merlrui sktna .dunolm} mfdhiH! of 
%Mekin{i: si(l(‘s arc allowed to (>rojecti ovan* lla^ bjieks in ea<‘ii i*a-;o 

for prolxKdion. Ily altornativo luMut-’dicni^ tait-'a. nice square 
bundle Im obtained. Tlio projeetiiig f*(lg<‘s of <laina|,';ed or dead 
skin pbiecd oii the top and bottoin of each bundb^ aj't^ folded against, 
tiio sides of the bundle for furtluu' prote(diou before tyiur>:. 

Note: For reasons previously given, the small boles nmde, by 
the wire nails should be cli|)ped oil witii a, pair of slntep sln-ars befttre 
the slt:in,.s are pac,ked. 

If it is not possible to hang the skins as suggested, sprinkb^ one 
oi5. of sodinin silicoflnoride evenly over each skin as it is laid in the 
pile. Sodium silicolluoiide costs approxinuitoly dd. jter lb. and will, 
assist materially in warding oh beetle atttudv. 

Damage by Rodents. 

. To fruvstrate rats and mice'a large pietat of flat sluud. iron sboubi 
be fixed over the ends of the beams from which tlie skins are bursg. 

Preparation Prior to Packing. 

Skins Biust be welkdried-befo.rc packing. It they are iniekctd 
in a wet or damp condition they musl. b(» dried by Un^ broker Indore 
they can be offered for sale. This enuses considerable delay aiui 
inconveB,ience to^ the broker,^ while the farmer pays railage o!i excess 
.moisture lor which he receives no return. ■ ^ 

In dry, hot climates skins often become so briith^ tlnit they crack 
very easily when folded. If this is the ease, the correct pliability 
for packing can be restored by artificial means wlnue a suibiblo room 
is available. If no provision ho,s been made for hanging the skins 
as recommended, they >shonld he raised from tbc‘ floor ami pacdcecl on 
boxes or poles. The floor shotxld then be thorf)Ughlv w-ad.tcd, care 
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'I'lii-; I'liKi'AKATioN oi' Sk ins tok the Maukkt. 


fXcrrisi'd iliai lui \y;i.tt>r comes into direct contact Avith the 
'j * (■•an, be elostH:! the atmosphere ean be further 

ii.v Im use ot an atommer spray. Excessively dry skins 
Mill alismii siiliicienl moisture in 24 hours to render them perfectly 

plmbh^ l)iH not (lain]). 



Fic* 5.—N(?at biuulle ready for despatch. Note how the sides of the 
two dead or damaged skins form a very effective i)rotection to the 
rest of tide skins. 



Fig. 6. ” Neatly tied hundles with hessian inserted beneath the tie-ropes. 
' G.C.A.=Name or initials of consignee. 

12 = Number of bale. 

M’.G. =Code mark of sending station. 

X.K, ■ ==Name or initials of broker. 

P.E. “Code mark of receiving station. 
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Farminu in South Atiiica 
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All. skins (‘oniain a certain, amount _o,i; tVesh salt wliirii, in 
transit, works looser witii sulusequoiit loss ot \v(vi|4'lit on ovrr\ piurol. 
This is oHcm the cause of much., ill-tecliug’ aiui cnr!‘cs|HMHiciicc 
between ihrimu* and broker. All free salt should Im' hrushiMl idl 
before packing'; it is no use to the skin and buyers do noi waul iL vSo- 
why pay freio'ht on useless material? 



Fig. 7.—Crosshrod skin liung owr an upriglit pole to dry. Tlic 
usefulness of the pelt itself has been utterly destroyed. 


Sorting. 

.Fanners are strongdy reeominended to dassify skins liefore 
bundling. First sort out all dead anef damag'ed skins. This class of 
skin is worth considerably less than sound skins ami can he utilized 
to advantage as a protective covering^ on all bundlevS. Then, sort into 
various sizes; if skins of similar vsizes are bundled togetber, neat 
square bundles can be made. These suggestions should be followed 
for all classes of skins. 

However, as the price of Merino skins depends primarily on the 
length and quality of the wool, they should be furtlier sub-divided 
into the following’ classes: — 

Combings—wool 2 in. or over. 
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Pkhi-akatio n of Skins foe the Maeicet. 


Jjoiigs—wool ,14 ill. or over. 

JV’LodiuitiK—wool .1 3 , 11 . or over. 

Siiorts—wool I in. or over. 

Sheiirlmgs or pelts wool—stort shorn. 

1 . “'"■''y''’, possible to get a sufficient number of skins for 

a bundle of eiudi ol the above classes. Nevertheless, classification is 
strongly ndvocaled because it is desirable that the owner should know 
tlie weiglit and a-iiproxiinate value of the consignment. 



8.—Blacivhciad Persian skin liung over a wire 
fonco to Note the stretching which has resulted 
at the point of contact. Skins so cured are classed, 
as (laniagotl and worth 4d. instead of 4s. 5d. each 
(market rates, September, 1943). 


Weighing. 

Aftei^ tlie skins have been classified as suggested, it is advisable 
to weigh the loose skins so as to ensure that the weight of each bundle 
does not exceed SO lb. If the bundles weigh more, they are difficult 
to pack and handle in transit, with the result that many skins are 
torn and otherwise damaged. The weight of each bundle should 
include that of the two dead or damaged skins, which, as xvreviously 
suggested, should forni, a protective covering. 

Packing. 

Use dead skins or damaged skins as a protective covering on 
the oxitside of each bundle-—top and bottom—and then pack in the 
following way : — 

'Mefi/no skins. —These-skins, because of their weight and siize, 
cannot be successfully handled unless they are folded. They should 
be folded wool to wool, because the cushion formed bj" the wool 
prevents the skin from cracking. Fold down the centre of the hack 
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iIN Sor'i'ii Ainu'CA 

and parJv lua-uld;ail, to.il4iea(l, placing the :fo'ld of carli successive 
skill uo. the o])|)osite side -of the hiiiHlle to iiuiko iHiui sijuarc |sirccL 
The sides of ea<‘li skin sliould he placed about 4 iu. owu- i\w tohnsl 
the skin iniiriediately below so as to form an mldii ioiial protoclivc 
eoveiiiig' ilhg. 4). The dead or damaged skins usml as a. |irutcciive 
covering sliould be placed ifatskin outside_, one on Inp and one at I lie 
l)ottom/oi ea(‘h bnudle. When the bundle is timb Ike sidespd' llmse 
skins a,re folded against the bundle to act us a fiirtlim* prolecijoii. 1 le 
as tightly as pcKSsible witli a rope, once along the lengili ol Ike bundle 
a-tid three i.inies am,‘ 08 S (Fig. o). IVi:re_ should not. be used. Musi 
brokers will supply old rope free on. application. 

Petr^uvu (/epc (Mut “Tliese skins slioTi.!d iiot lui lobled 

but jiackm! flat .hair to h.ai.r. 4.4ieir sole value lies in ik(‘ indi ils(‘ll 
and tile grain or hair side must be well proisudiMl. Merino and 
Crosslu'ed sliCarlings (slioii; shorn skins) sliould bi‘ 'pai'ked in similar 
inanner. 

Stencil the initials of the consignor, consig.m'c, number of bale, 
code, mark or number of receiving and (lespatnki.ug sialions on a 
of o,](l sacking and i.n8ert this u.uder i..he tie I’opirs (fFig. (.i). 


Black Quarter:— 

\0(}niiihurd fn*ni page 5.22, 

to 1>hick"quart(‘r organisms getting into sinairing wounds ami selling* 
up a gas gangrene e<mditk):n, Affe<dx‘d vski‘ep <lo not .show marked 
cfmnges in I he muscles of the quarters, Imt show reddish blaek to 
leddisii green swellings round the wounds. swidlings nn^ hot 

and painful, and the affected sheep shows viuy marlnul synspfoms (d* 
fever, dullness, etc., usiuilly dying in two or thns^ days in a nlnir 
of coma. 

To ]iFeveni, tliis condition, wliich often ocaujrs on farms whm'e 
black quarler in (‘aitle is rare or does not occur, tln^ slnaq) shouhl lx* 
Inoculated with bluek-quarter vaceine about two fo three* w(‘(‘!vs Ixdbi'i* 
shearing. Disinfeciion of shearing sheds and slumring instrunu*nis 
shoiid be carried out, Init is ofUm dinhmli, and shearers will usually 
resent their iiisirumeiits being* boiled or disiufmded in other ways. 

It should be nnmtioned that, in the inoculalion of (‘.alile a’m! 
sheep wiili any kind of vaccine, proper stm’ilis^ation of the syriugN* 
and needles must b(‘ undertaken and a freshly sieihli/aMl lUHnlle used 
fo}‘ each animal. If ibis is not done, it may happi'ii Unit, jusl. as 
l>hu;k qiiaUer hactei'ia may get into slumring \vonnds, th<\v may alsii 
get info inomilation skin punctures and sei- up black (piarier. i.o.sstvs 
Imve occurred from black (piarter after inocuhitioii with anihrax, 
hliieUmigue and other vaccines, and it has been shown that the 
organisms were not in. the vacnine itself., 

To prevent and control black quarter is tlum mainly a. (|U{*stion 
uf reguhu* annual inoculation, in the case of cattle. In' tlie (*ase of 
H.heep, inoculaUon before shearing as a p,recautiomiry numsure. should 
heyunderiakeri where it ^is-known that faialiticm inay oc.cnir when 
animals are shoj'ti. . 
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The Density of Milk* 

S. Bakalotj Agricultural Research Institute^, Pretoria. 

OPECIFIC gravity is the physical property most commoniy 
determined in ^the routine examination of local milk supplies, 
as from this cleteriniiiatioii and the fat test it is possible to estimate, 
means of the well-known Richmond's foriniila, the total solids 
and solids-not-fat content of milk to a degree snlficiently' accurate 
for general milk-plant or milk-recording purposes. Determiniiig the 
specific gravity pS.Ci.) of samples by means of the lactometer (or 
milk hydrometer) is a simple and rapid procedure, and if followed 
by coiihrinatoiy tests, can assist in detecting* watered or partly skiiii- 
ined supplies. 

Within the last ten years dairy laboratories in Great Britain, 
have largely discarded the S.G. determination on milk samples in 
favour of the determination of densityThis is due to the findings 
of the British Standards Institution, which in 193T issued a British 
Standard Specification (B.S.S. 734) for density hydrometers for use 
in milk. This specification brings milk hydrometers into line with 
hydrometers specified for general use by this institution, which con¬ 
siders density to be a more satisfactory basis for hydrometry than 
S.G. The B.S.S. milk hydrometer has the further advantage over 
the lactometer in that it is calibrated to read density at a tempera¬ 
ture of 68^ F. (20^ C.), which is very near to the temp era tiire 
( 7 QO specified for the Babcock and Gerber fat tests. The fat 

test is usually performed immediately after the densit}^ or S.G. 
determination. When a lactometer is used, milk samples have to* 
be cooled to a temperature near 60^ F., and have then to be wanned 
again to 70^ F. for the fat test. This delays work in the test-room. 

The B.S.S. hydrometer is made in. three sizes. A 200-m,l, 
(7 fluid ozs.) sample is sufficient for use with size I, whereas only 
130 ml. (41 fluid ozs.) and 57 ml. (2 fluid ozs.) are required for 
sizes II and III, respectively. The two smaller sizes make it pos¬ 
sible to obtain a reading on samples'which would be too small for 
the standard S.G. lactometer. A disadvantage of the B.vS.S. hydro¬ 
meter is, however, the fragility of the stem. 

The relationship between the S.G. at 60® F. (15*5® C.) and 
density (D) at 68® F. (20® C.) of a milk sample is given by tbe 
following equation (F == per cent, fat): — 

S.G. = D + 0*00205 + 0*00005 F., 
i.e. for milks of average fat content (between 3 per cent, and 4 per 
cent), 

S.G. + 0*0022. ^ ^ 

A modification of the original Richmond"^s formula, based on deii- 
sity iinstead of S.G., is given in B.S.S. 734.t This booklet should be 
consulted for more information on the use of the hydrometer, as well 
as for corrections to he applied to readings taken at temperatures 
just above or below 20® C. (68® F.). 

During the. last three years a large number of milk samples 
have been analyzed at the Agricultural Research Institute (Dairy 

^ The density of milk at any particular temperature is its mass per unit volume at 
that temperature. 

The S.G. of milk is the ratio of the density of milk at a paiticuiaicteairperatiire 
the dimsity of water at the same temperature, 
t The B.R.8. formula is : — 

T=0''25P+l*2iF+0''66 fwlaere % total solids, (density 

readine; nt, 68^ P.-l), and F—% fat]. 

Tills modified fonnula has the same degree of accuracy as tlie original 
Richmonds^ formula. 
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.FaK.MINCJ in AkiU(!A , t;* 

So{*,iioii) ill roinuH‘.tiuii wiili the (MirrcMii iivVi‘8U/4'At i«His nii ihr f ltrun 
(!al (U)i!iposiijois oT local loilk .sMpplit?^, I lu‘ ilcti.'aiics <*! oil 

ili(\se iSaiupl<‘s wton* a.lso .roc-ordcd (aliltcn^d* |oifpfi td 

cstiniaJ iu^* I lie S.N. h\ con tori)* In an invest ii^alien cendioird 
bciwccti Id'ld and May IdFl, allop'ctlicr 1 ,?o7 sanifdt^’i u| mill, 

wore taJvca ironi d l Pirdoria inilk*”dc|)otH, In a sccomi ;-ind \ i ( (Oi 
Aiynaisi llM-1 andrfuly 1!M5), IdiKS .saniplcs tvl’ milk sent b\ piM.hircr 
({} a ciiy mi lie jdaid. wcr(‘ nnalyyaal. Tht^ di‘nsili<‘^ nt all tin- 
Na.m|)i(‘s and t)i' IT):!!; of the sainidcs were reiMMil.Mi 1'hr 

iiiean resulis of ilu^sc <h^ler:tninaiions arc p’ivt*n ladow ; 

IkvnrK I.--. Mi'fut- at C. d)8*"V/*'k of 


N<t. of kSMHi})l<'s. ! IVriod, j Mona Doaniiy* , franyo, 


I04:r-i5)44 I'Oits.s itotow ! arjan to !-o:r‘:r 

0)44 IlMa 1-0287 ir4<HV I-0200 Im 1-0:124. 


Of the 1948-1944 sainpleSj 75 per ccnit. iesletl hchvccii I dA*7o 
and l'()299; wliiie 88 per ceni. of the I d id-15 s.anip!cs 1*41 brh\<-mi 
ilieso liiniis. li can iltns he semi ihal, i he densily nf Im-al mil! 
sii|)])l.ies varies only io a, small axivwi. Tin* meatt dendiio-^ ♦.d\mi 
above are. etjuivaliMii io specilic o-j-avliics ad blT'^ l'\| ^d’ I Hdfd and 
]*0^>()9. Th(\se restiHs are sligdiily lower ifmn ibe mean Sdb oi 
ld)d2() pdven by Davies (1949) ior milk in Oreal Uriiain. 1 hf 
8.N.1A consliilumis in milk tend i.o inermise the Sdi. m <bm its ol 
the prodrud;, aanl, as 8ouih Al'riean inilk supfdies are knoun tu be 
lower in S.N. I^k than lhos(‘ (d* (inml Britain, iiie iowfw tion il \ of 
local milks was t.o bi^ (‘N]nMd,<aL 

1di(* nnmihly vaidaiions in tlie d(‘nsii-v of the irtilk s;implcs 
an* rt’ivmi in Talile 11. 

Tablk 1 I .—-J/en////;// 7v/i;7n//o/os‘ iti the ^ieasif ij of eulk. 



Mhan Pr.Nsrrv. 

Mouth. 

at 20" {!. 

(tiH" ]>’,) 


IIM:! liMl. 

inn vju 

August...■...... 

i -0284- 

i *0285 

September.... 

00280 

! -n2!H) 

October...■... 

1*0288 

1-0288 

November.... 

l'02HH 

1-0202 

December.......... 

i-02HH 

I-02HH 

January........ 

00280 

1*0288 

Pobruary.......... 

!-0285 

' I-02H4 

M.arch. ..... 

1-0280 

1-02H! 

April...... 

1-0280 

1*0285 

May........ 

1-0280 

1-0280 

June...■.. 


1-0280 

ji#...■.. 

: .... 

P02!HI 


The density of a complex substance such as milk is ati additive 
property, being influenced by the densiticvS of the va,ri<His mmstr- 
tuents, according to the proportions in which they are present. T\m 
density of the S.bT.F. constituents is higher than, and iJuit of milk- 
fat lower than, the density of water. The mean fat eontmrt of the 
milk supplies examined was found to he lowest in spring an<l sum¬ 
mer, and highest in mid-winter. The S.N.IA, ash an<l lactose* 
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Pakmini; in South Afiuc^a HlilJ 


What we Know About D.D.T. 

l>i\ Bernard Siiilt and B. K. Petty, Division of Entomology. 

liiivo only jsist lienain to D.D/I'. !ti Scndii Afrir.a 

juh! \V(‘ must roiu-iuuljor iliat this suhsiaiu'u is only a. hoyimiitiy 
Oil iho rom! lo iJm «lls(‘ov(*ry ol; luairy similar ori^'ainh* iiisool iciclos 
whir.h will pruhably bo oven, .more elTcetive ayainsi insect posts. 
IIany poopli* muv focsl i.hat this ‘‘ womlor insooi, killer '' is !ioi a,s 
w(»ndcu‘l'ii! as (lo'y had expected it to h(\ ImhHul, I1 h\v have g‘orie 
from tJu^ o!H' exlrem(‘ of expecting too mueti to tin* oUnu’ (‘xircune «)i‘ 
oxpeciing too liHh' and alrirost e()n(i(mniirig it ailogoi iu'r. 

Ihuu'o is no doubt that is a most (d'loelivc ins(n*.iiojclo, 

hut it must 1 h^ iisod in iho right way agu.insi tfmso insi'ois whiidi ar<' 
8Uso(*ptihlo lo il. I i. has been found, that organic* i tiscsd icides arc* 
.surf)risingly sf)cn‘ilio in their aeiioii and even for iln* sanuc inscMd, iJu\\ 
will soundiuu^s kill it in a certain stage of its dovcdopimmt, hut iioi. 
in anoilnu’. .h\>r inst.ane.e, D..D,T. will very •nnidily kill such iiisecds 
as CkM.lt, hecdJcs, hut not cockroaches and locunsis, auni in t,he cUiSc* 
of ilui army worm it will kill the (aiterpilkirs in Ihcur first four stages 
or insiars, ])ui not those that are more fully dovelopcuL As there* 
are hundreds of diffcu'ciit inBect pests in Soulh Africa, catch will have 
to l)c^ tested separulciy for its susc'e])til)ility to D.D/lk^ and it ca.n 
easily he* imagined what a tremendous amount of resc'aroh work there* 
is still to do o?i this prohlem. 

FormulatioBS. 

D.T).T. (‘an hc» uscnl in varkiiis ferrms and in various wa.ys, and 
it has beam found tlmt r((sults vary grtnatly aeecu’diiig lo i In* way in 
which it is applicnl, 'rin^ [irodut't, as it is first manufaoturtnl, Ib a 
gremsy, siioky, while powdfvr eontaining 7b ptu* otml. of iJn^ actual 
acilvt' ingrc‘dic*nt, lhc> para para, compound, Imt this is not suilahh* 
for UKt( as HueJu It is not soluhle i,n water hut will readily disstilve 
in mim‘ral oils, vegedahh^ oils and the nBiiai orgaanh*. solvcmts. Sonu^ 
oils (uin he mnnksificnl after the D.D.T. has Inuui dissolvtnl in them, 
and so muulsions mm ht^ formed, 'foo little is known ahoui ilu* (‘ffenu 
of tunolsions tm plants to rcn'onrmcnd their general use for agrieuh 
tural pc\sts at pr(\s<mt, although they are known to la*- more* eff(nd.ivc* 
agaitisl, emdain p(\stH sueli UvS a-plnds and rml mil.es Ilian dusis or watcu* 
susptmsioiis. 1du( D.D.T. can be mixed with oerladn inc^rt pow'd(U‘s 
smdi as talc., c'.hina, (da,y a.nd gypsum and them ground lo a. very hue 
powder. This powder (iun he used directly against soim^ insecds, or 
it cum he mixcnl wiili wa.ier to form suspemsions vvlucdi arc^ tium us(*d 
as sproys. If D.D/Ik is dissolved in a.leofml am! this solution is 
them tlii'own into wa,ter, a very line Buspension is fornuMl wliioh is 
<d1V(d.!V(^ in e(ud,ain cuihc'S* 

To make i.he talc powder mix more readily witli water, a wetting 
agent is oftcui need. One such wetting agent is sodium lauryj siih 
phale which is added at the rate of 2 parts hy volume to 5 parts of 
D.D.lk f>owd(u-. d'he powders should first he made inio a, paste with 
a litth^ wahu‘ and then sufficient water is added h( make .a spray of 
the required strcvrigth. Water suspensionB can best hn made up with 
|)owd(U‘B (containing 20 to 50 per cent, D.D.T, For some uistutis a 
|inal coiHumtration of 1 per cent, of ac^tual DkD/lk^in the spray 
mixtures is eflkndtve. When such BUBpensionH are usckl, they HhouTd 
he constantly agitatcal while being Bprayed. * . 

m- 
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Aerosols. 

Miicli lias l>ee!i heard of aerosols lately for tJie killiiiy of f!\ffie 
insects siieli as house-flies and mosquitoes. The qriiieifdr o! uu ;ooh ij! 
is as follows. When a solution of an inseetieide sueli as IhiKT, i 
dissolved in a volatile solvent and sprayed ini«» ihe air. ilie .aWeai 
or e-arrier eva|)orates almost immediately, leaving; \*er\ nii\ paiiiri'.' 
of the insecticide lioatinjL»‘ in tlie air. Tin* ifrstu'iieide may hi‘ a mm 
volatile liijwid such as |>,yrethriim extraid., so iliai in Ihii u!s«'ii 

ihe solvent has e\n:rp<;nmtcd,. sinaJl drops of ihe aeli^e inpvredienl air 
left in ilie air. This forms a mist or and wlnM.» inseeis lly lhrmi!‘;h 
it they come inio conia,et willi tin* tiny particles of pi^isna and ar* 
killed, Tor Innisehohl insee.ts a mixture of D.D.T. and puelhnim 
ill an acu'osol solution makes an ideaJ. (‘omliinai ion hrram-r I hr {\u\ 
drops of Ihe fiyrelJinini extract <!ontaininy' slick well lu lie- 

bodies of the insects ilyfliip* tliron.t^ii them. Idle pyrrlhnim yi\rs a 
(|ui(*k kno(i\ <io^\’n a,nd th.e D.D.T. finx'euls Ihr ia;.r( is h'tsio 
i'ecoyerin.jL»* agnm. The nsiml solvent for aerosols is freon, ihr 
refrigerani, con.inonly used in refrigeratoi's. 


In diacussing_the use of D.D.T. we should dislingui.-h heiweru 
what are^ called space sprays and nssidual simayrk’ Sparr 
sprays, like aerosols and the usual fly sprays, are hhn\u intr^ ih- 
air in enclosed spaces like rooins of houses to kill (iylte.i: insri-i:-. and 
are active only while they remain suspended in (In*’air as a mi u m 
fog. They ur(i i\oi satisfaciory for produeing elTecfive pm -* ioni 
residues, lu (dovscal rooms <h(!s(* fogs may p(n*sist and remain afiivo 
ior several hoiu’s. Ivesidiral sprays, on lln* otinn' hand, aro applnnl 
to aiirfaces in ordtrr to nmdm’ such surfae.i's ioxie (o inseeis lhat wait 
over tliem.^ Dm* of the great a.(lvaiitag(*s of D.D.T, is ils perriisleid 
residual effeet, and it has himn found, for insiance, lhal a wall -lummol 
with the usual Ti per ceut. solution <d' ,D.D/r. in parallin will ivmaiu 
deadly to h(*dhugs for almost a, yautr afierwanis. 1die soluUoi! .cinmid 
]ust W(‘i the walls ilioroughly ami not rnu down I hem. In oaoioraf 
C|im]t o| f) per e,eni.. D.D.T, solution 4i.pplit‘d io dUI) square IVei <d 
surface gives an adequate deposit of D.D/r. e.ryslals, allhomrh irii 
iiuished smd'aciirt it, may tw (lasiralile to apply wimcwhiil IC'SS il i!u!r'r* 
IS a ieiideiiey for the material to run. 


Insect-ldllifig Smokes* 

Strangdy enough, D.D.T. does not deemmposo when volaiiltzeri 
by heat and it has been found tliat it can he disHemiuatml on I lie 
very fine particles of smoke, Tf D.iD.T. is dissolved in an oil ami 
the oil burned with too little air so as to give a thie,k Idark snmlu* 
the insecticide 18 carried into Dm air in a very fimdv iliviiled ami 
active :bnii. It may also be^mixed with certain solid inaimdals, am!, 
when jdiese are burned, a similar toxic smoke is protluced, llu*He 
smokes may he ohjeidiionahlo to use in htjuses, hut in storeiaHuns mnl 
warehouses they may perhaps prove very nsefuL 


Ointments. ■ 

• mixed witb vaseline or fatty sniwtatiees Io form 

orntments which are useful against such pests a,s blowflies on slu'en 
and hornflies on cattle. ' 

different mixtures are called formulations and ihev 
ri fi n"T ’ as ow research work confinnes. ! n most, 

cases acts best as a contact insecticide, nliboiigb, if in>-'esi(.d 

hy insects, it is also a very good stomach poison. It nuisl, bt' 
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U'-BHUiiburiMl tJuii, in order to .kill the inseeis, it in list; hi) fuit where 
il will eoiiic ffiio contJMii with tlieiiu For ii:i8ia,iic*ej owed 

a^'ahisJ. lilies jii a. house,, it .luiiBt he sprayed on to walls, whidowH or 
fiiiKU* siirl'jHies \vlierc‘ ilios will walk over it. It is no use sfirjiyiiiir it 
iiiiu da,rk eorne.rs wIhut flies do not go. On the oilier .I'la/iid, if it is 
hcuiig iiscul for hedlnigs, it js jiist the dwrk I'oriiers and e,r<.;‘viees aJ'ound 
i ho beds ilsai shoiiid be sprayed. 

As far as ous* knowledge goiss at prc‘senl., .D.Ll.T. imiy lie regardisl 
iiiaiiily a,s an iiisisd.ieide for lioiiseliold insects. 

Varying Results. 

It .must be rinneiuliered that iJ.D.T. is rather shnv in ii.s aeiioii 
a ml dot's not bring* tlown Hies at once as pyrethruin dot^s. Oma* an 
instM'i is af'leoltMl, h-owtwer, it iiever reeovers, as far as our experi- 
iiit'iils liavt' sliowii. 'rh<‘ dry powders a.r‘e not as at*ii\T as tin* solu” 
tions in killing* inseeiuS, and we have, been, tlisagpoinU hI in their 
(dh'ets on aaii.s ami eoidcroaches, 8uspens.i.ons in wai,tu’ are in gtuiera-J 
not as ueiivtt' as solutions. iUn’tuit exfierinnuits in our lahoraiory 
.have sliown that the results on inserts with residual sprays may vary 
according* to the surtaee to wlihdi the D.D.T. is applitnl. in testing 
the residual elTetris, it was found that, in. order to give the sanies 
mortality, a glass surface recjiiires a,hout omwtpmrt.er (h«.^ tlosuge 
required tin plain unpa,intt';d wood, raw plaster, tlisieniper, sloiie and 
wood painted several yea.,rs previously. Wood painted with eillier 
enatnel Hat or oil paunl.s or oil stains and ullowinl to dry for a. inonili 
before the spray was applied, caused v(U‘y low niorialiiies 

even though the a|)p!ii’ution of the spray was ln*avy. Ajqninuilly 
the paint rea,eied with it in some way and riulueed its ioxieiiy. To 
kill ins(M‘ts, must (‘ome into intima-h^ coiiiaet with them amd 

to a.{;e,omplisli iliis we Hnd some so,l.veTrts b(d;ter Ihmi otheu's. 

Effect on Eeneficiiii insects. 

Insect parasii.es of pi^st.s, parlicniarly agrimi 1( ura.l p<‘sts, do far 
tnon* g'(H)d I,ban most peofde realizig and in soim^ eases keep tin* pests 
under iMHitroi for sevtu'al ynmrs InHaveeu outiu'imks. The. inlrf)dm> 
iion ami us(‘ of iienefieial fiaj’asiles is lfn‘ only inelhoil tp' coni ml I inn: 
some p<*si inscids ami this metliod luis heem usiul willi evau’-inereashig; 
siieeess in recent years, HHic lamethuaJ pa.rasiicss hcdong* mostly to 
the orchu* of insects cadlml //y/ac/n/p/.cm, whicJi imdmb's I he het^s 
and wasfis, and iinfortunaicdy tliey are. vmy suseeplible to ilJhlb 
.Eor use on ag:ri<‘Uliural p<‘.sts vSU,c,h as c'.odling; inolh, aphids a.ml 
ca,hhage c,atcu*{dllars, sliouhl not, t!mr(‘fiU'c, lie used fur th«* 

present. Owing; to Ihc^ involved mitiire «d' l.hnst* iiiseei proldciiis, it- 
will h(‘ some years hcfo?'(i W(‘ know enough about llieni to say jtmi' 
how and wlnui shonb! la*, used, or wind her it^ is safe to use 

it ai all. 'riuu'e an* already re‘ports of its us(^ on aphids (grecmlly) 
ill wliii'h i In^ natural t*nemies of this piest., Ilu‘ ladybird heidh's, were 
kilh‘d, but noi, the aphids themselves, so i.hai aftei* a few weeks tlie 
pest wa.s much worse, than it had been initially. 

Possible Bangers. 

The otluu* big* question, .in regard to B.'D.T. is ils famsible. bixjc 
effect on buman beings and domestic animals, a,nd this cannot be 
ariswm’ml without mmdi mireful rcBcarch work and many observati<ms 
over a long |)(u‘iod. There have been ahtrming* slories f*!rfvidatirig 
about casexs of pedsoning* in children, but the more. \Vi‘ know about 
this subjisd, the less inclined we ar<i to fear serious results. 
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There w.as a, (ause described in tire Untlsh Jiuirfuii (d u 

laboratory assistant who sulTered froiu m^rvous disorders lor a loii^r 
time after mixing* a D.D.T. solution in ueelone with his luiiMbs ami 
there was an ac(*ount of a^ehild in West Africa who h;ol died alter 
eating some B.D/T. with its food. 

We know that jieople di'Jfer tniorniously in tln'Ji’ susr«*pt ihint s 
to all poisons and in siudi cases there might huvi^ soiii** prediy 

posing factor. Possibly in the first case ilu*. ai'ctonc (din*o ihiinu'rsS. 
which is a very active solvent^ may have fiad sonicihing iit dn with 
the matter. M the CM), factory at North Hand whine hnndivds ot 
tons of D.D.T. have been made and when^ many men have hcei! in 
daily contact willi the material for ovm* a year, not a singh* vir<v of 
D.13.T. ])oisoning has been noticed, alihoiigli tli<‘ Meilical Oifieer 
there has been, in.akin,g laireful observations. 

In an American publication there was anju‘cninii uf D.D/l. 
being fed to cows aiicl the material then passtul into lht» milk oi the 
cows and, when fed to rats, this milk proved ioxii’ (u iinnn. in ordm* 
to verify this, five cows at Onderstepoort were fed excessive dcwc.s 
of D.D.T. with their lueeriie hay, but no ill-efleids vvm'e noted by 
the veterinary officers, either in the oenvs or in ilse rats whieh were 
fed on their'milk. In other countries a great many exporiments 
have been carried out either by feeding the material to aniinalH or 
applying it to the skin, or aJlowing people io inluile the am-osol 
fum.es. On the whole, it has proved remarkably safe to use, I'he 
safest formulaiion is the dry I).D.T*-tulc. powder mixinre whi cb has 
been used in sucli great quaiitities in (doihing and against the skin 
for the control of hnman lice and typhus fi'vcux As lygards solnlinns, 
all ordinary jirecautions should lie taken, The Holiiilon.s in vegetable 
oils are said to l)o more dangerous than l.hose in minerul oils. Ckirc* 
must he ta.ken not i.o get the material into foodHiulfs, for we inusi 
still regard D.D.T. as a poison. 

There is some evidence that plants of the (uicurhit fmnily sneb 
as cucumbers and sqnaslies may be adveiwdy affeciml by tin* applimi- 
tion of D.D.T. insecticides, and the growth of tomatoes ami beans 
may be retarded by its use. Those engaged in (icld work sbonb! 
therefore watch carefully for any mdications of plant injury such as 
stunting, or efiects on quality and yield, which may l)c‘aii‘rilmiahlc 
to the use of D.D.T. 

Encouraging Results and Specific Recommendations. 

It must be remembered that the recommendations luu’e given 
are tentative, but from the results of our investigations tins following 
advice in regard to the the use of D.D.T. can now be given x-- 

Household Insects. 

1. For house-flies in houses use space sprays containing D.D.T. 
dissolved m paraffin with pyrethrum or thiocyanonatoH addiMl for a 
quick knock-down.and residual sprays of higher D.D.T. conccntra« 
tion ot about 5 per cent, without the quick-acting insccticidcH on 
surtaces where flies will cluster. 

2. For fleas on dirt or dusty .floors, use a space spray with quick- 
acting ingredients, hut to kill fleas and their larvae on solid floors 
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ikse a rt^sidual spi'a.y. For fleas in clothing and hecicling, the 5 pen* 
e.eiii. powder can also be iised^ 

d. Vov iiH)S(|ini,oes In honses use a space spray as for liiHisi‘*dhes. 
On Hcreeiiitig and walls a residnal spray is often *very elTcetive. 
Breeding plsuais siudi^ as stagnant pools^ water in roof guiten's, eicn, 
should he sprayed with a 5 per cent, oil solution. KinuLsiiUiH and 
water suspenrsious Inive also given good results. 

4. For cdoilnvs inotlis use a 5 per cent, residual spray mi both 
sidi^s oi' ini'esiod <doth a,nd the inside of iiibisti^l miplioards. Fliis 
will kill inollis and fiUBling caterpillars and ])nd(‘c.i idoiiis. 

T). hor fish niof.lis (silver flsli) use a 5 per cent, residual spray in 
in IVsiiMi fm])IH)ards and cm bookshelves. 

ft hor bioochsiiefei'ng lie(3 use 5 per cent, powder wed! dusi,t‘d into 
uin!(n'(dol hing and into tlie hair. The powder can saf(dy he used 
agaiiist the skin. 

7. h'or htnliiiigs use a 5 per cent, or 10 p(*r (‘cui.. r(‘sidnai spray 
of siraigdit D.D.T, dissolved in paraffin or a niixture of jiarallin and 
white spirit. Spray to wet the walls where the Imgs walk at night. 

81 In our prersent. formulations D.D.T. is iiot vtuy tcnxic to ants, 
but the 5 per (‘cnt. solution acts as a good :r<jpellent. 

9. is tcrxi.f! to termites hut methods of app'lyiiig it. are 
still Ixdiig investigated. 

A gricu 11 u ra I / U. 

10. her lica^ on animals use 5 per cent. pow<ler ruljbed, or a 
suspension spraycah into the hair. 

11. Idn* sann* applies for Bhahle-flies, lioralli<^s and fleas, Aii 
ointnumt e,un also he used. 

12. For sluH'‘p hlowflicB, emulsions and D.D.T. ointmenis are 
very elTecdJve in protecting the sheep from strikers. 

18. hagrada l>ugs ,iu (uibbages, cauliflowersj stocks and all 
cruciferous plants, dust with 5 per cent, powder, 

14, Use the same for Astylus beetles and C.M.E. beetles cm 
garden plants, 

15. For the maize stalk-borer top-dress infested phiniH' %vilh 2|i 
p(U‘ cent. <luHt when t}u\y are about 2 feet high. 

If). For army worm dust infested crops with 5 p(u* (and., powder 
befoiajythe worms have reached the fourth stage (alioul im incdi long) 
in their development. The later stages are resistant to l).l)/lh, an«t 
other inH(3cstieid(\s such as cryolite should be tiscul. 

For lo(‘.usts and coekroaches, wattle bagworm and aphids our 
present formulations are not very effective. D.D.T, has proved no 
more olfedave than the standard i)yrethrum clustH against wattle 
Jassids and capsids, while as a soil insecticide against larvae of the 
citrus snout beetle it failed to |^iva satisfat'dory (jontrol, but further 
research may improve matters in this respect.' 
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Parailhi (Uid oi] sohitious ol' .shituli! not lu' iisim! ou Hvinw 

plants or iiiiiiiials. 

Care slioiilcl be taken, tliat D.D.T. Js n<n- hwalkevetl, <»r 
on to food. Normally this Bnkstanea is very slahle, hul_il tlreont- 
poses and loses its strength when (‘xpiKeil in direr! siiii!. Chi- 
liine-washed walls the lime also reaets with it ant! -^hevly n-diirrs ils 
toxicity. 


The^^Density of Milk . 

[(kfn4:iiuivfl ]mm pugr hlU, 

ooiitents were highest in Nlmnnher (l!)44) and lh‘emnlH*r f'HMdC luid 
lowest in the months July to ()ej<d)e.r. It is (tt hr ex|H‘rled ilud 
these changes in composition would he refltiettMl in the immihly 
flneinations in density. The highest mrjin namtlily tlensitv was 
found in November (1044) but the varying nUNmniH u\' lht‘ (tihrrtmt 
constituents did not generally cause anv market! varialiou in den^ 
sity. ^ ^ , 

The constituent cauising the density lo fall (i.e, faij is to stune 
extent balanced by the constituents (uuising density tti rist‘ o\e. ash, 
protein and lactose). For exani]de, in the survey, iimrtung 

milk was found to be on an average 0*11 per cent, higher* in S,N.h., 
and 0*13 per cent, lower in fat, than milk drawn in lln* s‘veiiing. 
The mean densities . for these morning and cvtmiitg milks wert‘ 
1*0289 and 1*0285, respectively, the ditTerernte Indwetm two 

values being insignificant. 

RKFKRt]Nna<;s. 

{^) British vStaisdauds iN.sTiTtrTiON (I0:i7). BriliUi BUndarti Sfr^'iftcaiaai tdr Urnttv 
Hydn)men*rR far HHt‘ in Milk (B.S.S, TM). 

(2) W. L. Davies {Um)), Tha (!homiU-ry af Milk (^nd ICdiBan). ('bHrmum and Hull, 
Ltd. London. 
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A Laying Battery for Poultry 
in Towns* 


Cj. C* van Drititmelee, Goverixment Veterinary Officer^ 

Bloemfontein. 

T'NCJll I^LVS I'lJ) kii()wleclg‘e of nutrition and iiopi'oved inci hods of 
poultry hoasiag’ Iiave oontribiited as niiicli to the hroedhi^' of 
fowls foi* hipdi og‘«4’ prodnoiioii as careful selection, for layings 
<|ualiii('s. 

1110 l)aii-«‘ry system is one of tlui finest {n'liitnaosuoils In the 
chnadopniimi. of hoUvsing. In ilu^ United States of Ameri<'a more than 
forty million Innis an; housed a.<;(‘.ording* to ilu; i)a,ttery systion to-day 
as ('.omparod with tin; lew ihousa.n<I of fouri.(‘<m years ago. I'he 
dilTer(‘!io(‘ hetavtsm a Inm in a pen and oiu; in a, haitery is nnnd) 
sinaih'r (ban thai hi^lwtam a, Ihmj on frei; rang’(; and oiu' in ;ui (ualiiiary 
laui. Amfde fofxl, a favourable (dimate aud t'lhow laxun ” pi‘ovid(» 
id(ail e.ondit.ions for laying*. 


Fig. I,—A lioino-aiado doublo-compartirient laying ihatinry, 

Utjfortunately in towms, our hems are far too freipumlly houHCMl 
under <*onditi<>nH whi<di are detrimental to eg'g; piodm'iion, tin* owm*rs 
tlbiomscd.ves Innug (fuite indifferent to the matter. There an; disadvan¬ 
tages attacluni to a. eomplete chang'e-over to the haitery syst(*m, hut 
towiisp(;o|)l{; desirous of obtaining half a dos^tm or mor(;’eggH pe.r day 
and in time of exiveim meat shortage, a table bird, will find tlia.t 
this sysiem has very special advantages too. 

hh)i' the education of urban youth the battery sysfmn oilers a 
pnjn‘iic*al nndhod of studying hiology and food fuaxhuddon a.nd of 
developing a keen power of observation. 


!«////.'/ ItMfi 


FAiiMrwu IN South Africa 

Tlie laviiiu* halhn\v oonniMfs of so|ainiio TlHi^nlsor•■^ uf IS in. hy 
IH ill, hy IS in. ior oaoh hen. The hinlH Hinfo! mi wiiv niosli ui. 
holos) throu<4'li uiiinh Mio cliH^ppiilli^s fall into a roioouihlo irax. ^ Hit^ 
iiinsli is ilitcHl at an ann*lo so ihai tlio vnn roll ihn\i! to tlio I rout, 
Foeil, sliel’l orooa IVed uiol wai«‘r aro proviihnt in lnvpiH^rs fitfml 

to tlie front of llio rlnriohor racolilaio h;uHilin,ir. A rniooOso shjo 
-saving* (vt spaeo is onVcii*(l l)y staokiiig ilia olHiinhoiHj iuofnloo' tit 

iiors, and tho inso of ii'on coops ohviaies Ihc daopHO’ of para’ lio o 

Advantages of the Battery System. 

Tlio adx’aniagos of iJn^ hattery sysiotn fur tioo-o lixiipr in urhaJi 
'areas arc hricfly UvS follows: — 

(1) A good rm*ord mvn be kipit of ihc pruduriitui of each 
iiidividnal ben, (Many lunis kc])t in ioxviiH do nol exm lay HHl eggs 
per year.) 

(2) A better study can be made (vf the imlividvial idiiirat'tiuiHiicB 
of liens. 

(3) Tlie work in connection with tlie carc’ of tbc licriB is facili¬ 
tated and in this way time can be saved. 

(4) An appreciable saving of space is efbuded .and ibu surroun¬ 
dings, can be kept neat and hygienic. 

(5) The food consumption m mom e<*ouonucal since food H(*nips 
can be used for the production of eggs and iublc birds, 

(6) Breeding places, for internal parasitc^s and some* irtfcciioiis 
diseases are eliminated. 

(7) External parasites can be more misily cum trolled. 

If the system is applied excluvsively for purposc^s of food prodm*- 
tion (eggs and meat), pullets are placed in the c? ham born in b'cbrua ry. 
At this time eggs are expensive and poor prodm’crs cun be killed 
in good time and rcphu'cd by otheu’s. nigh prodmuuxs ustuilly begin 
laying fairly early. Early moulicrH usually immli xvliile are 

still fairly plentiful. 'These hens should be slcughiered ifuminliaiely 
and replaced temporarily by pullets whicdi wen* liaichcd vc»ry t*arly. 
Raising (diickens is a difficuilt task in towum and for iinn rtuison it 
is more (uurnoniical to buy ])ul1etB. It is not always mau^ssary in 
use purebred fowls for egg production and the breed ustul is a inaiter 
of chioee. 

Pood scraps can be used very effectively if prepared in the 
correct way. Vegetable scraps should be (dmpped fine and pieces 
of bread and porridge should be dried, ground and fed n^gnlarly 
in small quantities. Sudden changes in the (‘omposiiion of the 
ration may have an adverse effect on egg production. (kKlliver 
oil should be administered in cases where hens got loss than twt*niv 
minutes of direct sunlight per day. Since the sysiimi is very elenii, 
however, the battery can easily be kept in any liousiu on a. sioeo, or 
in tm outhouse, garage or shkl which gets half an hour'K sunlight 
per day. Hens sometimes lay eggs without slndls or xviili very xvtmk 
shells and then they axe inclined to break and cat tluun. In open 
fowl runs such eggs are seldom noticed, since they are not uHtially 
laid in the nest, but in the battery all broken or* soft <*ggH will lie 
detected and it will be possile to get a good idea of every henbs laving 
capacity. 

A Home-made Design. 

Batteries are very expensive in South Africa today and for ilie 
time being^a home-made design which has been usetl with great 
success during the past five years %■ the writer and others, can be 

recommended, 

m 
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\n;;tr-l iiMli 


D.D*T» for the Protection of Sheep 
against Blowfly. 

R. ciu Toit^ Division of Veterinary' Services, Onilersti^piMirt. 

of iho nuiiii s(‘(Mirg‘e.s to wliieh the prt‘stoit-<!ay !iurle'-prin!iirine: 
vvoollcd «!hh‘P in subject, is uudoubteflly I lie skin in fe.'Uaf ieii 
broug"lit abeut by umg‘g’ots of liie various species «*!' blowflies wliieli, 
if iieg'Jet^Uul, rapidly provt^s iaial. lliese, blowflies tbe uiu^sl 

otfeiuler is the gaanui bbuvlly, /o/e//w (*a/o7/fo, wliirh uerk, 

both in Aiisiralia and Houib Africa, lias shou a lo ha\e so adapltai 
itself ill its larva, 1 stages to a para.sitie ftuiu id <‘XiKfeai‘i\ that ii 
breeds uluiosi exidusivtdy on living sln‘ep. Au> raiupai'ni dii<»rie<l 
against this sjaades inust, iluuadbnu aim al prevofiiing flm i]r\elf>|e. 
inent of maggots on ibe living sheep by destroy tug iIhuu Im'Ium* l be> 
have reached jnaiuriiy and droppini to I he grouml w lau'<^ He v \umld 
pupate to produ<a‘, adults eapable <d’ reproibadug Ibemselvi-s in \iu'y 
large numbers, ddn’s eonirol rif tin* larval stages ma\ be idfreiivtdv 
ac€om])!islied liy the use of the bbnvtly spray prodfiooil at Undorsfe^ 
poort, but in ordtu’ to attain any measure of suiTt^ss bi«wri»kl> inspire- 
tions oF slieep during the summer months should be made and all 
infected animals treated, (kmsideraldi* labour is invidvetl in sueb 
ail undertaking, and, unb‘ss the and hod is applied gomeriill^ 
sufficient dies xvill es(ai])o to ensure the emitiniml ion of I lie pest. 

Another ami more etfe(dave way of bu'kling (lo* fuaddem is the 
protee.iion of slung) against lilowfly strike, and in this lespref a 
powerful weapon has lunm diseovered in wilb which exieuNive 

field trials in blowfly areas have !k‘cu (*omlmded. This !u'e('li«udc 
has bium found to be almost eniiiady ineflVidivc agalusi Ifn* third 
stage or mature larva,, which fuaadmbss its use as a dressing for .sheep 
already infested, but it is extremely leilud to the lirst-stage larvat* 
just after tiu*y have baielual fnuri ilie eggs. Tlou'i" is also evidoure 
to show that it may even fjrevent the (‘ggs from liateiung. 

D.D.T. is u very stiihlo (‘oiiiiiound uliicli is iiiv(»|iililf iti waicr 
but M)lul)le in various oils aiitl orf^atiic solvonis. Iti (ho uiml of 
sheep it lias been foutid to reiimiu elTeclivo for eoiisidcndde periods 
where it is probably taken inlo partial solution by (lie uo<d ^reasi 
which prevents its beinf>' waslied out by rain, and ladds il elosely 
attached to the wool fibres. 

The Application of D.D.T. to Sheep. 

To obtain maximum olfic.leney D.D.T. sliouid be uppliml in 
solution, but as the solvent^ most suilahle are ffenendly loo irrii:tlit 4 r 
when applied to the skin, it has been found tliat soltitions enuilsilioii 
with water are harmless to apply and at the same time very elTeelive. 
Such emulsions or omulsifiahle oils e.apnblo of heintf dilnfed wilb 
water are available and should be applied as bdlows. 

The type of spray pump is a matter of elmim*, but the malinary 
stirrup-type double-action pump, commonly refenaal to as Dus locust 
pump in the. Union, is eminently suitable and ^-enerallv mtsily 
obtainable. This pump is capable of exerting considerable, ‘pn'ssur’o 
on the spray fluid, which is essential, as it should Imj driven down 
to the skin. The usual Bordeaux-type nozzile with which these 
pumps are fitted has been found rather too wasteftil of 1.1m fluid and 
the Vermorrel or Femhre-type noazles give much Imttor results. 

A type of nozzle which can. rendily be turned out of brass and 
which has given excellent results in fee field, is illustrabsd in Fig, 1. 

k ' ' ' ^ ^ ' ■ 



IIJKI. Foi? ruv , Protkction oi^' Hiikkp ac^ainsi' BLtnvwAA 

is iiscmI in r.^njuiuvfcinn with, a 8p.riii»‘•“release luiiNl-operated 
vaJve pi) til,led je ilje tuhiiio* .(1) of the stirrup ])yiri|), T!u‘. hiris^e 

or tiiela.l in ho (M) eojuieeting the valve with the aeiiial rioxzl.o slMni'icI 
he slioii;, ahoui; •! iiiclies, to make the .apparatus more easily hamllcal 



Fire 1. "A iiokzIo tviriied out ol' brass. 


ami pr4?ve!it fu-iigue, ois iJui part of the operattu*. IMie iioy.zle eoiisiBis 
ot Uio i'nllowing parts: - a, brass disc with,i\\'o hoh.‘s of */h., in, 
diaimder drilbul Uirough il; at opposite angles t(j (iaeh otlica' so as to 
iiufuirt a twist, or (MKOilar motion to the. fluid, a lent law wasiuu* or 
dishuua^ pitioe (a), bra,ss or staiulr^ss steel disc with a. eeniral pin¬ 
hole ot ahoui in. diameter ((>), and a seiawv cap (7) with a 
shoulder in i'rcmi to hold lh<5 various parts together. 

I’lu* operation oF spraying is l)est performed iii a ikutow openiug 
in a wall or in tin* ga,te of a kra.al as illustrated, i.u .Pig. 2* It is 
advisahh' In slH*ar tln^ wool around ih(‘ root of tin* tail and on the 
inmu" asp(‘ei of the him! legs down, t.o ih(» hocks, hut .make sure that 
all soiled looks ot wcud are renHwaul. This promott^s peiud.ruiioii of 
fh(» spray an<l firevmjls wastage. Unonitiduai sheep (uin ln» spraycal, 



however, but during spraying itps necessary for the assistaiii hold- 
ing the sheep to open the wool with the tiugers to <msurc penetration 
of the spray to the skin. Spraying imist include the w'ool right 
around the root of the tciil and on the hind aspect of ea(d)i log down 
to the hocks together with -the wool present in the (‘rui<dr llarns 
may also be sprayed .over the top of the head and beiween eatth horn 







IN South Auhica 




aiicl ilio liuioL JTmnds slunv.ii^^' my Itviirluiiov imvord'*; ‘"SHliis^ir of 
wool a,round Ihu Hhouth vsliuuld bu HjrnrvtHl i.u lliis siliialitui as wtdb 

Tbo uxporicuiuu j^'aiuod io dutu indiuales thaf a \ory liiuli dt‘*'Ti»t‘ 
of probudion jyyuuusi blowfly sirike is alTnrdufl fur a poriinl «s| apfjrovi- 
loately ibroo luouibs. 

Tlie ruiulsiou. spray prodiieed by f,ho Clovoniiiiuiit T.lb lauftoy 
imder the naiue oi' (ireiiade ¥ Braud Mutufsifyni| 4 ’ Lit|iiid and 
diluiod at‘i!ordinp;‘ Io diiTudaons wilb ?> parls (d’ waftu* lu a final 
dilution couiaiiuu.u’ 5 pur (Muit. of aotivo 1K]).T. will lu* fnund in bn 
very ecouoniiu.al ia use. One g'allun of ihe eoureulruled lluii! is 
suflieieut to spray o{T(M‘iiv(dy nj)})roxi;!n;dely UK) sluspu s\h\rU lepm- 
seiits an anif)uni of slig’lilly less ihan ilk fluid <uuins nf ilu* diluOal 
spray fur eardi sheep. 

The best time io treat slieep is jusi afier ihe lirsi suianier rains 
prior to tlie onset oi; the first wave of blowfly avtivify which o;eut»rally 
takes place in September or October, The'ireaimeul is usually stiffib 
cieiit to protcM't sheep agaiijst strike inilil hlowfiy aeliviiv hm sulo. 
sided, this gemwally occurring* during ].)ec(‘ml>er * in normal auiMins. 
The treatment should be repeated just after ihc‘ lai(‘ summer rains 
to protect the sheep against ihe second wave of blowfiv acdivilv which 
generally occurs in February. This secorul Irindment shbuld la* 
snfEcieiit to safeguard the animals nniil blowfly activity turn sub^^ 
sided with the advent of winter* 

It must be empliasivsed that tbis vspray sliould not be used for 
the treatment of sheep .already struck, as i).T).T, has pracdically no 
effect upon the full grown larvae. Such struck shmild be 

treated with the blowfly spray produced by Omlerstcfifmrt in ordiu* 
to kill the maggots, and ihonuifter the struck aia^i mav la* hi»ated 
with D.'D.T. emulsion in order to eusuiT* protcciioji agairtsl. re«-slrike. 


A Laying Battery for Poultry iti Towns v- 

[(UnvUntii'd jram pige 541 . 

easily poke her head to eat, and which cun ho liiraod up. Aiiv 
washable material can be used for the back, roof and (lro)>piii..-u i.ray 
Two 4 gallon paraffiin tins flattened out and .ioinod iogoUicr after 
the lids and bottoms have been removed, will ho just largo onongb 
to make the back, roof or two droppings trays for oiio biyin"- Imti.Tv 
with 2 compartments. * . « . 

In figure 2 an illustration is given of the framowork of sm-b 
a home-made double-compartment battery. Tho fniino is nia.b' frttni 
galvanized sheet iron (no. 8 gauge) bent to a roctangnlar sluiia. and 
put together with ordinary g.ilvanized holts or rivets (j in. as uswl 
for galvanmed*iron dams). 

All the bars are 1 in. wide along both sides witli the (‘.veeption 
of the front bar and the one from which the feed hopper.s and water 
troughs are hung. The latter are three inches wide with bent i in 
edges. The floor is made from firm screening wire with 1 in to ll in 
mesh; it rests on the front bar and lengthwise on 8 smooth wire 
reinforcements (no. 9 gange). The atope is about one in .si..;. The 
numbers on the bars indicate the length in inches. 
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V\ MIN«i IN Afimca 

Oats and Wheat as Grazing for 
High Producing Cows* 

W« A» Vi‘ri>eek, Aiiiiiial Husbandry Research Oiticcir, Vaailiartz 

Experiment Station. 

I N l!H‘ir v^ivly siag’cs ot growl,k tiats uiul wheat havc^ \i V( 0 ‘y 

high iiiiif'ilivit value, aad duiry farjoers would !h^ well a.«I\'is4M! 
to us<' I liesi‘ eiHips as far a.s possible^ for graziug* joirposes during 
tile, wiaier niunlhs. ddie gtuieral slio:rl,ag(i ot! eoiuuMi 1 ra (t\s in the 
eoiHilrv is a sju'ious ohsl,a(d<‘ in i.he way of luilk prohuet ion and 
ha.s eausi'd a im'lk shortage iu all ike larger in llu‘ Idnoa. 

Ilnli^ss steps arc iaken lo pr<jvide (lie uee.c‘ssary supphnueula r\ 
ietsl, this slMO'lagi* uill uiidouldedly beeouie mon' stw(‘n‘ during 
the uinlor inniiths wIkui llie iniiritive vjdue of ifu^ nalural grazing 
is vau'v ho\. A ingii luilk proflueiion can Ih' obltsinta! witlioul 
supphnaeiita! y e<!m‘eut rat(‘s if oats or wheat pa.siuriig(‘ is thlechfvely 
utiliztal an<l supph‘Uieul(Ml. At the Vaailuiriz Mxfao'iuuuii Siaiioti 
both nttls and wheal (uuduly Algiers oats a!id Ibal Eg.Vlhiati 

wh(‘a{} at'e tised as grazing brr dairy (*o\vs, and (nx])eriuienls earritMl 
oul ai lids slalion ha,vt^ produ(‘.ed valual)le inlkriuaiiou whieli may 
pro\a* \(‘ry useful fo farmers who are dt‘sirous of using iiu^st* 
paslurag’es lo the best advantage, 

Eesuits of Experiments* 

1khe resulis ohtaima! from a few experiiueuls willi Friesliuiil 
i‘OW8, are summarized below, 

Akrper/;ae/// X(k I.-—A eoniparison was madt‘ ladwiaai tw-o 

grou|)H id' rows \vhi<‘.h rtMuaved I he following ireiduumis. The 
irealmeiils wen* ehangcMl (fV(U‘ aritu* a, p(‘rlod of lb days. 

(o) HVi Ih, hieertu' p(»r <‘<nv p<‘r day ■} 4 liours’ oats grazing 

p.(*r diiy, 

(h) luef'rne per eow ]:H‘r day f eoio'eiil rales, ar<'oi'ding 

lo lilt* produrlion levtd. 'Fhe cauieetd.ratcvs eousisU'd of maize mc^nl, 
soybcniu meal, gromulnui metil and liran. 

hi indh rati(Uis the 2d Ih. of lu<a»rm‘ hay r(^fu*os{‘uled su[rH‘i(‘nl 
focal ecmslihieuls foi' Ihe tuainieuama* of a eow, plus a pr'odiHdicui 
<d' Id lb. of milk. ddH* oats grazing and eomamfrabvs wm'e (herebua* 
respetd i\(‘ly responsibk^ for tlje v,rtm produviinn yi(*ld(*d by I In* 
e.owH in the two grotips as reflec-ted in tlui table Indow. 



Avt*nw(* at ilk 

Average 

(uunn^g 

proUu<*ttoii ]M*r 
<*ow par day. 

e<Hieeritra.n‘s 
eeiiHiiiripj jno 
p(‘r (!u\v p(T day. 

■ ' * ... 

*--■* .* - ' 


Uiwnrr I. 



aVrainansi (a) (first prrltxt). 

Ih. 


a’r<^attriinit {h) (Hr<u>u«l porioii)...... 

24-7 Ih. I 

4*7fUb, 

thionr 2, 



Tr<*afcnis*nt fa) (secDnU period).. 

Treafcnieut (b) (Ornt |H*.rio<i)...... 

I 20-r> lb. 

Noae. 

' 23*0 lb. 

4 -70 lb. 


A* higher production was obtained with oats grassing, and 
the production laval, obtained on oats grazing could not be nmirn 
tained with ihe concentrates* 
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FARMINii in SoUTil AfRKJA 

Nih ^.--WliR.ai pasitira|4^«^ wjih iinad in an <'\|m*|}' 
iiiaiii wiiJi iwa f»‘roiipH of cows ilio foliovuH!,?; lrr;iitii<aH 

wJiic-li. wao’e chaii|4'ed over after a, |Hrriod of .1.0 ilsiys. 

(a) 20 i!>. of lucerne .haj per t*(.,nv per tlay -1 •! hours' uloso 
grazing' piu* day. 

(h) 20 11). of lucerne luiy per cow per day f maize-car luca^ 
according to ilie prodind.ion level. 

ddie ave.rag'c milk prodmdiion ami ra>iiceiit:rafi.ns tsmsuuspliou 
per cow per day is given belown 


(TROUP, S. 1 

.MilU pHHluctiiO). 

i ’(ilSCi'Oll'ilfOH 

GiioiJJ* L 

{a) (first period) .. 

'Uix'atinc.ni; (6) (hih'.wkI period)... 

! 

23-a m. 

2r)-4 111. 

1 Nenc. 

TV lie 

niiou.r 2. 

TrwU/inent {a) (stteond period).., 
Treafcimmt {?)) (fir-st {joriotl),- 


2«-l) It,. 

2t)-r> ih. 

X»oa% 

7'4 tin 


111 tills case, 00 ^ it was iinposs.ible to luaiuiain ilie prtaiuelioii 
level oi)taiued wiili wdieat grazitigg with maize-ear meal. As in 
the v.me of oais graziog, whmit grazi.o.g alsi.) ga.ve a eousiderahte 
impeliis (o milk fu’oduction. 

Kivperimv.nl No, d,—Two groups of 4 <iows each I'eceived lie- 
following ireafjmmi For a, periocl of 25 days (from 18 Jnlv : 

(а) Oru‘, hour’s oats grazing per day 4 lucerne hay atl iih\ 

(б) hour hours’ oaJ.s grazing per ilay 4 lucerm^ hay od tUd\ 

The average milk prodmdion of khe two g^mtp^4 of c<nvs [w 

during ilie U) days Indore the experimeui was staried and (iii 
during the experiment, and the aamrage <la.ily Inmume hay cooHUfup 
tion, are given helow. 



Trimtincnt («). 

Trcatiniinf. {h}, 

Average daily milk production— 

(i) Before ©xporiincnt was started. 

(ii) During experiTuent.... 

30 -rill, 

30-0 lb. 

27*2 Ih 

Ih 

Average dally lucerne hay ..consumption.. 

25*1 lb. 

1 

20 'll 11 ). 

i 

TKe two highest producers of each group yielded the i'ollowiue' 
average production per day. 


IVeatment («}. 

Treatment (/i), 

Ih 

:ih 4 lb- 

Average daily milk production— 

(i) before experiment was started. 

(ii) during experiment...’. 

33 - 7 lb. 

34 - 3 lb. 


Luceme-hay consumption, 


23-4 It). 


As mucK as the animals would eat. 


21 , ()\h. 
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Oivvs AMI) Wheat (Ihaztng, 


ill In iini'Kroviiig or Ihoir |>ro(lur,tio!i 

h;‘vels, all Uuj rows weiglit during^ tkiB period. 

An or a 1'iu‘ihe‘r period of .1.9 daj8 on oai^-s aiid wlieuJ. gra/Zing 
I, fie euws slili iiiainijuned tlieir produetioii and showed u iivt*- 
weip;lil iiier<»ase under the same tiTainieii't.Sj laii diiritig* ihe 
Following do days llndr milk prod'ueUo.n. g.radnally l‘e!L 11iis 
deidiiH^ ill unnliK'iicm set in at ihe begannirig of HepitmihiMo 

Discussion of Eestilts* 

Idle resuifs of {.he aihove e:xp«)ri.n:ien.ts show' timf milk prcidiielion 
is e.oiisideraidy si iiuuhat.ed hy oais and wluait gra/diig a.nd that if 
|.iies(‘ erops ar<‘ nseah Id lie or no eo:i)cenl.r*ai:es will be recjii iiaai iintil 
Ihe eiid of Aiigaisi* 

i’o derive I lie gnsihvst heindit ,f,rom l.h.(..ise crops i!n\v should be 
grazed in iheir ea.rly stages <.>f growth, i,e. wIhuj (he phnils aJ"e 
about. S {fj 10 iiirlu's higlt. At (his si.a.ge tlie erops have a S'ei'v 
higli iiliiriiive \'alue and (he |')lants receiver {}ui(‘kly aldtw Inning 
heiui gT.’ized, lu (lie advanced stages ol growlli, lan, (In* fdfdng 
slago, hoi h |Ih‘ iiulriliv(‘ value and lln‘ powau’s of ri‘cover\- ata^ lower 
and eon.se«pnuiily i'ewru' gnizings are (ddaimu! |ku‘ season. During 
Sef>(efni>e!' and Oelrdau' wln^n the wdntiir cenuds inafurt^ rapi<lly, 
Ilnur iMiiriiive vahn* as grazing also falls ronsidiunhly and ihe 
|i!*odm*lion eanuoi fie nminiained at the same hnad as during the 
(Sirly singes ol' grow I h as shown hy tliese experiinenis. 

'“Po oldain (lie highest pastnrage prodmdion, eaod'ui eonirol 
of oais and wheal grazing is essential. Idiis is possible if us(‘ is 
ma.di^ of iiunporai'y fenees and care is taken ihal (he sauie ansi 
is uol urazinl ronl iimously for more (ban 1 days at a iinse, f^’or 
comphde and rafdd I'eeovery after having lieen grazed, tin* pasturage 
will fiee<! a peiufa! of coinplr^ti* rest.. .At the Vaa.llmriz Dxperituiud 
Staliofi il was rnuinl that one inorgiui of oats or wImsiI with a good 
stainl and vigour (S lu fO iuelies high) wanild yield Rulldhud grazing 
for do io 0,0 h'rii‘sland cows for a f>eriod of 7 dnys if tin* animaJs 
graze for d 0* \ hours per day and in aaldltioii receive lueerne 
hay in the kraal, 

II was foutid at this slaiion that, with (uoad'nl c'onirol, it is 
posHible io fihiain 5 to (I mieJi grazings per season from oats. 

li is highly advisable to limit the duration of Ihe daily gi'a/a’ng 
periods in ordiu* 0i oliviale uunee.essary Irarrpiling or wasiage of 
lfi{‘S(‘ valuable g’razings. Tln» duration of sue.h grazings should he 
def.iuan iiHsl by the annuint. of grazing availahhg the milk produe- 
lion of the rows and tin* ainouni and qmility cd' ihe supfdeinenlary 
fe<!d given to the rows. 1’he al)ovemcntioin‘d exfHUunsenIs showed 
l.lml a daily fUsHlmd ioti of ahnosi 4 gallons <d' milk enidd lic‘ main- 
i.aimul wdih eows whicli graztul for 4 hours per day aiid recdeved dd 
lb. of luecuum hay pcu* cow per day. Onws wditi a, litght*r production 
may he allowed Icmgcr grazing periotls, e.g., an Irnig as H Imurs 
a day, and lowa^r pianhieers mny he limited to f to 2 hours a 
day and re<u‘ive hicernc hay as Bupplementary IkauL Dows prodmdng 
less than d gallons of milk per clay as w(dl a,R cows in am adva.ne,ed 
stage «)f preg^iniiuy may he run on oats or wheat pasturage whitdi 
has lieen grazed lightly hy high producing animals, ])ro'vidml flnii 
one partieida.r area is not grazed coniintionsly for moro than 7 
days. It would he advisable in all cases io givo^ high producing 
c.owa pnd'erciua^ on grazing even where sufficient grazing is 
availaldcn Tn cuhcs 'w4are quantities of ^oats or wheat are limihuU 
it goes without saying that the duration of the grazing period 
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Heartwater. 

R. Alexander^ W. O. Neitz aad T* F. Adelaar, l>ivisit>ii of 

Veterinary Services, Onderstepoort 

H EART'WATER Ls a disease^ afeiiiin' raiile, R'osiIh and 

least some antelopes. It'is <nuiHed l)y ^a virus {ihcktilsf^i 
ru 7 rii'nmitimni) whicli is transmitted by (Ee }«mt ti(‘k nr Im’hiiNf-'.du'l] 
tick) Amhlyonmia hehmetmi,* Tire disease is not eonlaidous, that 
is, it is not transmitted from sick to healthy unimnls by 
Experimentally it is transniissible by the subinoe.ulaiiou oi iiifnrfivn 
blood or emulsified infected ticks onder certain <‘(>nditinus. Tim 
virus is extremely sensitive and rarely survives for mom than 
hours outside tlie animal body or the tick. 

Distribution. 

Althou^'li all bont ticks are not nec.esBarily inieited with I he 
virus, it may be accepted that, where this ti(*k is fomnl, Incuiwalor 
is or may be prevalent. The tick is normally found in wanner am! 
low-lying partvS .of tlie country, nota'b'ly tin*- whole of iln^ IVaiisvmil 
north of the Magaliesberg, the lowveld of the easicrn 'frausv^ml 
and thence in a broad band round the coastal area throiigfi Swazi in!id, 
Znluland,, Natal and the Cape Province to a point Imyoni! Cimrgm 
It is not found in the southern portion of South»Wi‘sl Africa, llu* 
Earoo, the Orange Free State, or the southern poriion of the I'rans 
vaaL Normally it is not found in the higliveld, but, if introduced 
during the spring or summer by the movement of st^udv, ii may thrive 
and multiply to be the cause of heavy mortality Indore btung killed 
of by the severe cold of the following winter. 

The Tick 

The life (.^yide of the bant tick is Bimilar to ihai of oUuu’ sjuMue^s 
of three-host ticks, i.e., the lamil, nyinpha.| and adult stagen each 
feed on difcTent animal^. Heariwaku’ infmd/ion does not puss 
through the egg from the adult to the six-leggcal larvae of the nevl 
generation; tlius all bout-tick larvae or hchuI ticks are frct^ frcuu 
iufectdon. If either larvae or nymphae fmul on an animal in whi<di 
the virus is circulating in the Hood, then the ensuing nymphae and 
adults respectively will be infective, and, on feeding substajiienf!v 
upon a species of animal which is susceptible to the discamu no 
matter whether the individual is immune or not, tlu^ virus \vill 
he transmitted. If the animal is susceptible, it will dtwelop symp¬ 
toms of the disease after an incubation period of front 7 io 
during which period it will show no deviation from normal hcaiilt* 
li the animal is immune, then the virus will comnumce io circulaic 
m the blood after the same period of incubation, but no symptoniK 
of heartwater will develop. Should an infected tic^.k Uml\iiHm an 
msusceptible species of animal, or on a susceptibh^ or an imnttmc 
animal, it does not lose its infection. 

Animals Affected. 

confined to cattle, sheep and ffoatH, th()U<'h 
recently it has been shoTO that certain antelopes, viz. HpririKhn.di and 
bleshnck, m ay contract heartwater and actually die. This ohserv!ili!.n 

separate pamphlet on the life cvcle of tH>n« fu. i* 




Heartwatke. 


of iiiip4>riaiioo in an explanatiojii ior th.e failrirc to erailioato 

illiVrJio!i^ «oi fariuH. Thore nj>paars io ix^ no difi'ereiux^ in ilio 

s'ti.so.oplihilily nf any btHnni of (3attle or nlieep, with tlie poHsible 
oxfa‘|iUon of ton-HiauH, iliou^li Bonie breodn of cattle, and even some 
iiidivichuilH williiii a lireed, heeoine more heavily infec.ted with ticks 
tliaii oliiers a jihenornenon lor whiclt no Huiisfaetory explanation 
has yef. I'nnoi f^avein Vouiif^ uniniaKs nj) io the age of tliree weths, 
irr<\speel!ve of whejlnn* they are out of ininnuie or fully susceptible, 
dams, fHcssess a. high di^g’nte of rtxsisUuuag whicdi is quite disHiud 
from, and nnisi not- ho {‘onfnsod wiiiq immunity. Afie!* I he ag’o oi 
three weeks this ri'sistamm (hM*lljU‘S vmy rapidly and Inis eonrplettd^ 
disaf)peared !>y line of tw<» m-oiiths. It is g'eiuu'ally belicu’ed lliai 
iho !ieavit‘s| inorfalily from lujariwatm* o<*eurs in miitle af. i ln‘ aye 
of a.houi, !‘,! inonliis, and this is attrilmtia] to a resistamee of (waives 
while si.ill su<’kliny, I’his hehhd* is, howevm*, no! supporiial by fmd. 
simie unwiSHied calves are, fully sus<‘-eptil)le. 

Symptoms, 

Idle sspinloms vary ynsiily, and iho disease is therefore iud; 
always reeoyniyasi, or may be eoufused witli oiluu’ t'ondiiions, e,y. 
amili* rcsKvaler, eejhain lyp(*s of plant poisoning’, arsmu(‘al or siryein 
nine poisoning, and iainsiekle, in <‘xeepiional (‘uses, pariimilarly in 
sheep and goats, symptimis <d* lln‘ <lis(‘as(‘ may d<‘V<do}) as (uirly as 
T days ufhu- the hiie, even of u single infisdave tu’k, or aliernaiely, 
their appearaui’e may he (hday<*d for as long as LkS days. Tins 
variation is <iue In dilTermiees in virnhmet' of parii<‘uhir strains of tln‘ 
virus. Ufaudly the first sign of infeetron is a, suddmi Tris<i in tmnpe- 
raiure (eatlh^ above Itlb^ Ih, sheep aimvt* F.), acteon^ianitMl, 

in tlie ease of milking animals, with a sharp decrease in milk 
flow. In the early stages this fevau’ may be the only reeognii^able 
symptom, tin* animal appearing bright and eontinuing to ftauL 
Death may oeour suddenly at this stage, fait usually the diseast* is 
more prolonged ami bus a eamrse of from scweral days to more than a 
week. <hu» of the most tduiraid.mdstii* symptoms is the, developmmit 
<d' nervous dtsiurhanees, as slnnvn hy (Avil<diing of tlu' ears, nodding 
of the hea<i, (fuivering of tlu.i tnnselevS, high stepping or staggering 
gaitj walking in a eirele,^ or extreme vieiousuess, all ac'-companied 
by a peenliar ntaring anxious expression of the eyes. In some cases 
the animals an* ismstipaled; iti otlH,u‘H diarrlioea may be ])rofus(u 
The appetite is now brnt^ though large qnantiti<*s of water ma^y he 
drtink. Rapid ermudutiou sets in and the animal may stand in a 
semienmatosi! attitude,^ pushing its head againsl a wall, making 
eluiwing movcmenis with the jaws^und frotning at the tnouili and 
nostrils. Later it may go down, He Rtreiehed out on its si(U> with 
the head pulled bunk, and make galloping movements with the legs. 
At ihiH stage tin* iempendure may be normal m* (wam subnormal. 
Death is now the usual setjue!, but it may lie delayed for several 
days* In onimak wbieli .recover^ the symptomB desmlbed gradually 
Bulmi«Ie and tlm temperature slowly returns to normal, Imt cfun 
valerteeiuai is usually prolonged. ■ 

Kveii in utiireated animals the mortality may ^vary from us 
low as lb per cent, to praetieallj 100 permeant* This variation in 
tlm severity of the disease produced by different strains of virus in 
different lomUities, or even within the same locality^ is a striking 
feature, and, aceouipanied by the great differences in the symptoms 
shown* may mxtouwt for the’ frequent failurtm io reeogni^^c the 
cumdition, 
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Faiui'incj in South Africa 
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Post Mortem Appearam*e. 

!^]\idu!H‘(* ui‘ ^‘a,llopin<>’ movuiutTitn oi iiiu luul, as hIsowii by rlniriuy 
ot* tlie iKubiin^’ or in a sunu-uirulu rouiit! Uiu btaly, sltuiiM i>r 

iioIihL When the chest is opened, ihe^ caviiy hvpnenU) i•'^^e^u to 
coiiLnin a Jnr^'CJ (juaniity of clear, siraw-colonred iluid, \Uiie-li may 
or niiiy' not he (‘oa^’uliiled, IMie Iniig’s are UHtuilly <lark in <ohtiir anti, 
on l)(nn^‘ cot, qaiiniities of clear or biood^strained Jroth exmles Iroiii 
the cut surFac-m As the conrnion name of 11 h‘ discai-a^ iniplu*:-., tie' 
heari-sac, may <-onlain }aru‘<‘ qnani'iiics ol ch'‘iuy sjjavj •mhmrpil 
fluid; this is* fnMjnenily found in sb(‘e|> and |*’oals, InU is ihr e\^ 
(lepfimi rather limn (;lm ;rnl(‘ in calibu Tin* Kpham i-. -Muirufiat 
enlar^nd, tlmuodi not (o the same exieni ns in rcdwalma atitl iht' 
eonsisleinu' rmnains Fairly iirnu The liver and kidneys ary n-aiallv 
only sbbi'hlly ailVft.ed, but tlie sioinaeh and small iufe: lines ma\ 
siiow si^ais of aenie inlhiniiiiation. 

Diagnosis, 

i^lxamine llu* animal tor tin* presmiee of lioni I irks, llnMifHi it 
will be appreciated that the inlV<ded ticks \vhi<*li (amid Imxa up 
the infei'tion, may propably Imve (m^*or^o*(l ihems<dv('s and dropped 
off iriaiiy days before. Frequently it is juKssihle to make a dmimesis 
from the sym])toma, particularly in the laier sin^’es cd' I he d isease, 
together w-ith the findings on post-morlem examinaiion, but just as 
frequently even the most experiencml have diflieully. A diagm^sis 
cannot be made from a Idood smear, and it is only vm‘y rarely Ilia! 
a spleen smear has any valinu The only spiadnimm of ait\ valm* 
are a portion of ihe brain, whieh should la* pla(‘e(l in lb pii' omn. 
fortnalin u>s a ]nH‘servaliv(\ or smears nnnh* From scrapings nf Uio 
inner snrFaee of ihe jugular veins, Wlien such smears tu' spottmens 
are submitted to Onderstepoort, they should h(' disiinoiivtdy labtdled, 
as tlmy reipiire speeial examination. 

Treatment. 

flleron and sulphapyridine (M & II (bid, or Dagaman] bav<* btam 
found io be of real value in tlie speciOe irtnilnienl of lie* disease. 
For suecesH, ii is essential that. Ireatimml should be slartod oarly in 
the (‘ourse of Ihe disease. ‘Utifortunately, hy Ihe iinn* a (hdlniio 
diagnosis can be made, usnally after the appearance of lie* wtdb 
defined nervous symptoms, the condition is too far advanoed to 
respond to any treatment. Consequently, in tlie hcariwa|{‘r»inF(*sled 
areas, partieulnrly of the northern Transvaal, a rouiim* praclicm has 
been developed which is giving excadicni results, Any animal which 
is noticed to be off colour” is examined, am! if the imnp(*ralnre is 
above normal (103° F, in the morning, or 104° F. in ilu* afUnmoon 
both after a period of rest out of the sun), the <‘aH(* is regardiul a>4 
one of either red water or heartwater in tlie very ea.rly stage, A 
blood smear is taken from the ear, and possible Hufwatm* is (amI rolled 
by the injection of Pirevan, Acaprin or (Sotiucrin, wliile possil>h> 
heartwaier is controlled hy the use of either <d’ lln‘ sul[dumamid(‘H: 
Uleron, or sulphapyridine. Subsequent treatment depends upon the 
response.■■■ ,■ ' ' '■ 

In tlie case of redwater, the temperature should lx* down to 
normal within 24 hours, and the animal showing marked improve"- 
ment; no further treatment is then necessary. Tf the tcmpci'nluiv 
remains high or eontinnes to rise, the infection is T>rohahlv hi'ort- 
water and the sulphonamide injection should he repented fWerv K* 
to 24 hours until improvement sets in. It is seddom nec.-ssarv io 
repeat the injection more than three times. It is admitted that tliis 
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JlKAirrwA'i’im, 

^ lias litany clnlostLs, l»ui in oonjiuictioii witli systeiiiatir 
iiiinuiiii/ssl imi ^allsinknoHS, aiul in the alKseiu^.e of 'veieritiary 

a,Hsisla!ir4% if firevides th{» furuier with, a practi<a:i!, .method (>.l* prort*- 
d.uro ot pi'oai \almn 

:-ad|dioiiamid(‘s mentioned are available in several forms, 
mijneiy : ■ 

(1) / /r/sni \\iii(‘lt is instdiihle in watery bill stduble in l*d per 
emiL soiliinti hydroxi<l(y(<a,Misile soda) i.n wliieii it sliould be made.* up 
a.H a. lb fter oeiii. soinii<m, 

(2) / Irnfii sad mill ^wlueh is solnble in distil leal water* llui 
dost^ <d IhHIi ilie above is lO r.e., of i:h',e 10 |)e.r eent. sohiiion. ( I 
l 4 T:i.mme of I he powder) per JOO lb. body weigbt. Tims a lollit^ 
weip;ldn.a*yb0O I!n would be ^‘ivun 50 o,c. 

Ip/if^p}/ndiHi- whieh is iiisolubh* in water and should lie 
mad(^ uf> as a dalbt [ler ee.nl,. solution in HI pe,r <aml. rausiie soda 
(preferably by u elHunisi). At tliis (‘oniumi rat ion ilie sohilitm is 
saluraled, and, it sonn* of il}i‘ [xrwder shoo Id be preei pil ai(‘d, it mas 
be lu'oiij'dil back info soliilion by tlie addilion of a. fvw e.e. of wai.eis 
I’lu* dn.sr of Ibis siilplia-pyridiiit‘ solution is agaiin 10 e.e. [ier 100 
ill. body weiobi. 

{■}) llapeiian whieii is a Iluid; the dose is the same* 

Wliicioo'or drug is usmb the injeidion must bc‘ given iniraven- 
lUiiHly and very slowly; if even a sinatl amount gels under the skin, 
it will prodiiro a large pa,inful swelling ami oflen an ahs<arss, ddn* 
solulions keep wtdl if ston'd in a. tightly siofipi'red bottle, Imt it is 
fireferatdi' to ust' fn\sh!y mad(‘ u]i solutions, ''riuj doses iudie.aied 
an' I In' smalbed' which luive is'en given sat.isfa,et,ory !"esulis; they !nay 
Ih' doubled with eompleie .sa,fi‘iy. it(*p<'at lialf Hu' first dost' evtow 
12 Imurs uf» io a maximum of 0 inj(^etii<ms, depcmtling upon I be 
respcui.se Io frealmeni. Ailditional treatment eonslsiH of good ntjrsing 
and feeding, and the tnatiment of siicdi additioiml syuiploiirm m arise 
{e.g. eemsi ipaIioin by tlu‘' judie.imis us('of raw TnistH'd oil oi* MpvSom 
salts as a purgativtv IHarrhoea usually e.bmrs up fogeiher with Hie 
gofuu'aJ respoiiHi* to Hpetddie. treatment* 

Immpriity, 

An a,nimal whieh ree-ovtirs from an attack of the diHcmse, eitlier 
wiili or wiitmut treatment, is immune, and that immnniiy persists 
for many years, if not for life, and, in any case will lie rcdiiforeed 
by recuirnmi itderiiioiii on an infeeied farm. Allhoug’h different 
sirains of virus vary widtdy as nigards viruhrnee am! rcrsfionse to 
speedfh; sulplmmimide treatment, ev(m the mil(h\st strain produ(‘c^s 
a, solid immunity io ihe most virulent, d'herefore, an animal whieds 
is immune io lieiuiwater in one area, is immune to hearfwater 
in another* . . 

Prevention and GontroL 

Dipping,- - Ah hearlwater is a tiek4)orn cliscniBo, every elTort Hhould 
l>e mmh to*redueo tlm tick population b,y regular 7-(lay (lipping in a 
dip of proper strength, in conjumdioti with hambdressing, On matiy 
farms ilit^ dineaHtt lias been completely enidjeated in iliis way, but. 
it cannot be loo sirongly emphaBii^ed that di])ping of al! stock must 
be rc^giilaiy coiiscieniions, and persistent if good results are to be 
obtained, because experience has shown that the bout tich is om* 
of the most difficult to eliminata. 

Tnik/dng.-’-An outbreak of heartwater may be (.‘ontrolle.d, 
partieailarly'on large farms, by trekking from one part of tlH> farm 
to anotfmr, in (amjunetion with regular dipping* The general idea, 
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Faiuuncj in Soi:'rii Akh.kia 

Irt io iiu>ve frt>!ii oiu' or :l:ar:in. io aiioflior a.f in!or\als <il Ihin* 

weeks, diiriiiij;’ whieli time aiijiuuls will iiave ^dexeloped 

syiujiloms and ma,y be isohiied, while i'nbMded lieks will haAe 

been’ (leslr(\ve<l or lutve dropped to the p;nH!nd ami will iiof liuAe 
ha.d to mouli to the tiext sta^’e, ^ ^ 

Atieuiion iinist l)e diree.kal to the eNlrnae dairuvr (il lr‘'huite; 
wiili iuiinulls in seareh of io and fronijhe liijrl^eld ofo! Hh‘ 

lieariwa.ier-iulVei,e(l lowvtdd*. t.i niiist {)e iippiundalei! (luii the iiinouiie 
aiiiiuat may a,ct as a ri'sto’voir for the iui(s*ln.>n oi rlsui bout nb’l > 
without vshowiiio' any sympi'Oms of the diseases at' all. If iiilerhal 
ii<‘ks am i-arried to*lhe‘ hi^diveld, say at lln^^ hen'inniuf*' of summer, 
tlu'v nia.y he ih(‘ eause of' heavy tnorlaJify aniony’O ilio lully 
sns(a'piihio eaftle or sh(n\p. Trekking* atnl (In* pi'omismmus muvmiHmt 
of sio<‘k From oiH‘ area to another earniol be ton higlilv mndtonmal. 
as owiuo's through whose f'aiuns ttie tredv roads pass, know In tlndr 
r-ost. 

Immimb^atioo, 

Biiriiig recent years farnierB have <lev(d<jp<'d the praeitce of 
allowing calves to become heavily tiek-i;nte<*.it*d hy not dipping Uieni 
until they are weanedj in the hope that i!H\y w’ill pick up in!or!ion 
and recover before they become fxilly suscu'piiblm As has l>een 
stated, the resistance of the new-born p(‘rsist.s for only aia>uf ilu’ 
first three weeks of life, and any sneet^sH wliieh appc*ars itt Imve 
attended this niethod is prohahly dne to failun^ to atiribule heavy 
calfhood inortality to heartwater* 

A practical method of imnmtujuation whi<‘h <‘ould he* nfjpH«‘d by 
farmers thenis(dv(‘s, tins not heim devedoped, <di!<db\ heenuso if Ims 
not been possihh* io (‘uliivati^ tin* virus ariilicdally and hoi'atise fin* 
virus dies out, usually within 24 hours, ouiside the aninml boily, 
Immunisiation is ])()ssil)le by using a mdiudiul strain of virus, fu’opa- 
gated in sus(‘eptil)le sheep, to infect eaIv{‘H before they rcutcli the agt* 
of thnu^ weeks; these, (uilves usually shows no rcuirlion ami d<*vidop 
a strong imnuuiiiy. Tn the ease of older juuinals I hi* iaumtion 
produced hy the virulent slH‘i‘.j) blood may bt* (‘ontrcdhsl by fuutnble 
treatment with sulphonamides. There are, howiwau*, s<i mativ 
practical diificultievS attached to this rather (‘rud<» nn*ihod of 
zation, that it is reasonably safe only .in Bkilled vtd.erinarv Imnda 


Oats and Wheat as Grazing for High-Producing 

Cows 

lOofdhvmd frmii pagn 547* 

per day will have to l)e_ limited and snpplomontury reed provided 
according to the production level. 

Good hay of other legumes will yield the same results a.s hicerne 
hay when used as supplementary feed. In the ciiHc of eows 
yielding up to 4 gallons of milk and grazing on outs or wheat 
for four hours or longer per day, other good (juality hay such 
as Sudan grass or habala will yield as good roBiilis ns iucerne hay. 
Lows producing more than 4 gallons of milk per day, howevtvr, 
wlii ^ need extra feed if uon-legtime hay is used to supplement 
grazing. ,, , ^ 
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A)ti/‘iixt’ I!)■!() 

Hormone Sprays and the Control of Pre- 
Harvest Drop of Apples. 

I>r* H* L. FetifHe, Western Province Fruit Research Station,^ 

Stellenbosch. 

/ V\ K ««1 flip ditHoullios witli which ihe Caroier is raced ai: 

har\o.’U littHN is Ihe dropping of friiit from Ihe inn; bcddro it caui 
1 h' pii'kcd, ’I his drop is osptu^ially 8evt*ro in oaria.in varii‘lit‘S, and ii 
<*,iyi oroiir !it'loro tlio Iruii has rinmiuMl iLs best, pi(‘king stages o'f 
imUurity fur marktding am! lor -Hiorago purpost^s. Ii is umlouhiiodly 
o!io ol I ho ilia ill laciors nsspunsihh* for the imohmo-y on Ilia pari of 
iiiufiy lantipi's pink (In* I’ruii loo green. Wlnm large nninhei'S of 

ol a sanah* variriy are grown, had wtailJun’ oi’ labour shoriages 
may so <lola\ liaiaesiing (haf <'nnsidin‘a.hle losscss <d’ i'laiil by' dropping 
inevilably <MM'nr, unless iiu* trnil from some of tlio liaa'S is pirk(‘d at 
a very early stage. 

a proviou;^ arliele' (he a,ulhor (bsserihiMl lln‘ nieehanism of 
fruit <lri!p and disfUissed some of the fathons responsible tor variaiious 
lu I he Si‘Vori ty of l}n‘ drop and in the measure of ('onirol of drop 
olstaiiiahh* hy‘ ihr use of hormom^ spi'uys. Tin; us(‘ of smdi s]u‘ays 
in eont rolling prodiarvtssj, drop in apples has heim a gmuu’ul ofaduuHl 
praelic*e in tlm rniitHl Slates of Aimumva ami otlmr fruit-growing 
lanuitriirs for several years mo\\ and in many insiaue(\s has enabled 
tliO farmer to piek his fruit, ui ih{‘ best stage of maturity without 
iiietirring undue losses as a result of pre“-ha,.rveHt drop. 

1’he present leporl eontains an ata'ount of expcunimmls (mrri(ul 
cnii at Flgin, Western Provimm, during the fruit Koasmi on 

trees of WMi of the apple varitd.ies wirieh give i’onsiderahh* troulilt* in 
tills area oii aerjuini <rf pre-harveBt drop, ^idiese eype.rinumls wc‘:rt‘ 

carried out willi the ohjeet of™.. 

(i) assessing tlo* elfeetivem\ss of hormone sprays in efurtnilJ/iti^ 
pre-luunesl drop of apples at Flging and 

l/J) evaluating tin* dillVrenm*, if any, in the tdleeiiveness of sonu* 
of tin* eomuH'reial pre^harvesi drop sprayB now t‘oming o!i the market 
III Houllt Afrieii, 

Method. 

All dngiped apph*s were tdmrred from under (he iriMss al. tlu‘ 
beginning of the i‘Xfieriment. Separate rows of ireixs wiuh' then 
sprayed with eaeh of the various liormom* sprays, a, good dreriehing 
spray lieitig applied at a pressure of almui d5U li>. per scf, in. and 
at tfie rate of from '4 to b gallouH per tree. (kirc‘ was iakmi to eovi^r 
ilu“ fruit well with the spray. As far as possilih^ spraying wms 
earriml mit during warm still wtmihmy and during ilu^ warm part 
of the day, operations usually coinmeneiug about H) a.in. Urnhu’ 
sueli eondiiions tin* Imrmone is likely Uy be mmv (piiekly (dTeeiiv<\ 
Ten trees in eaefi treatiuent were Beleeted for recording subHcMpieni 
dropping of fruit, all abnormal trees Imaring very light e-rops 

being rejetiped, ami iem unsprayed trees’ were used for launparative 

records, From the time of spraying all droppml fruit was (‘oiintml 

every thrive or four days, and sorted into two edasses, luuncdy, good 
clean fruit, and euUs whmh consisted mainly of fruit aHa(*ked 

by tlu» <‘0(ning maggot. At harvest time the total nundmr of 
fruit remaining on the trees was determined, and dropping was 

* Ikmrsin IL lV*»-llnrmon« Sprays and the Pradiarvwt Drop of Fruit. 

F. in Deoemfeer, 194IS. 
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ijIc,u!a,lo(l IIS n, ['•Huwniug'o otMJ.i* k.ial t'ruil prcMM.I ,ni il„. 


at Uh) l>0Knm,ni«- oi. the exiierimeul,. In iJie exiH.rimi.nl wiih 
OJuMumnn tlu> ruunher of tTmt attaeke,] hy the eniHinu' un.ih d'!, 
de euiuued ui the luirvosled Iniit. Koiir experinienfs were miTied 

Rokewm)d'""I <"<» with Hie vnrien 


The Various Sprays Used. 

(1) Ihire alpha iiaphthaknie acetic acid at a- eeneeiifraHitn of 
J.l per cent. 'Lius was prepared by disaolvinp- the requisite anioum 
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HPlfAYS KOR 

oijlii* afid ill a sariall r|iuiiiJi aj' 1)5 |>e;r cent* al<‘eiiel aiu! a,cl4iii|i; 
tliia snhiiioii threrlly In fha water iii; the spray tank. 

I?) A f'uiiiiyierial prepa.raiioti eonlainin^’ as ilia aelive 
iiieTinlieiii liia siMiiliiii saN at aljrha naphlhalinH* aia^iie, acad. 11iis 
was ill pfiwtler fnria and ernilfl he athhal diree.ily Ui tin* spray water. 

pii A eanHiief‘riaI spray sold in iahlei I'nrin. iahhds a,re 

firs! d!s>n!\'eiMn a liltle warm wafer and the i‘(\sull sidniion mixed 
wilh Hu* !'et{rM>iu* aimnint nt walerr. 

^ i'4 A roniiiiereia! spray sold in, rn|iiid term and eenhiiniipy in 
addiiioi! le llie Imrnmne a very etlieient B|,H*c‘adint»; Idiis is 

rrmd\’ far direel use as a spray on dilniion, t,e the riyhi eoneeid rat ion 
with waima 

Results., 

Ohenlmtiri. 

11i!s \ariey\’ was se lee led tui’ experiinenial purposes as it is widely 
«rown, and ‘!'i\es {-onsideralde ironlile on a<‘ronui ot truil drop* The 
frail i‘ inaair m rhea* rhislej's, and the individual fruils liave very 
short stalks s.o tlial it is almost inipossitde to ensure wetting' o:f 'ihe 
stalks of file fi'uif ulien spraying. 

I A’/ itifiii, 11ie trees were sprayed <m tin* oih February and 

hurvesled on Hie 2td!i hkdn’mtry. ,r),rops* wcua* eoimied coany lew 
(hiys from I lie lime of spraying, a.nd the progressivi^ pereentagc* <in»p 
Is Rl'NTwri in higx F 

I'alde I shows t!ie tt>ial |>ere.iMvi-age drop o'ver itm wdiole period, 
iirid Hie pereeiifage drop of soniid fruit, 

^ikAiii;K I. - liHin, i.sl PvrceiiUiije driip. Id tfees 'Ui 

eiivh treai'iitenl. 


yrr'iiiiteaii., 


I .. 4 

Alfilia nnpliltuiltiit* fo'iiin iwri 

H|irH.v N*s .. 4 .4 

Sjtniy X<a ’I,., .... 


kho/ K,rpi'ruiit n dlie trees were sprayed on ihe Till March and ihe 
fruii was iiaiwsimt on Ihe LlH-h Muredi. Tiie progressive peremdage 
drop in slnnut in h'lg. 2, and ihe p(‘ree.ntagi‘ drop ovtu’ the wlnde 
period in Ikdde If. 

TAifor IL ^ Ohr^um^rL Ihid vxpvrimeui. /Vrre/Ho//e dro/o ill /roes 

in each treaimeuL 

j nth of Hound tVrcenUg‘‘ <tro|K 

fmit iViat .. 

piT Iren. per irtux 

■ .All ■frulfc.": ■ HcHi.rici'lriilfc,. ■ 

■.h4<MP. ■ i.om s^Hmoirsa 

h384 mi !087 } 1*78 

■ ■■gMS- ■■■■-■ im H-im±hid 7“r>oin‘H7 
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In ill*' first experiment tlropptn'v wil^ 

coinpariilively Kyhi urn! the trees were harvesfetl at an early sia.!,^', 
probably 'eonsiderably before the In'st piekins sluKe of niainrit.^ 
had been reuehed. It is, however, e.lear from fhe resn is lliat the 
sprays bad a considerable effeet in reducing' drop, resuliing ut an 
average saving of approximately 2‘t clean fruit per free, or :{ per 
(‘ont. of tlie total crop of cle.an. 'fruit. 



2»’—Obenimuri/ 2Bd Experiment, Percentage clrep from spraying to 
barvesting. ■ For the sprayed trees the mean of tie two hormone treatments 

is shown. 


The vsecond experiment (Table II and Fig. 2) was carried ont 
over a month, later than the first, and dropping was wcdl xinder way 
when the trees were sprayed. These trees were probably barvesied 
at about the best picking time for marketing an<l Btorage ptirposeH, 
The hormone sprays exerted a very satisfactory sueaBure of control of 
dropping and resulted in an average saving of apprtntitnaicly 178 
clean, fruit per tree, or about 20 per cent, of the Boinul fruit p’mscnl 
on the tree at the time of spraying. 

In both experiments it is clear from Figs. 1 and 2 that the 
hormones reqxiire about 3 days from the time of spraying Ijeforc^ they 
became effective. In both experiments the differences betweeit the 
effectiveness of the various hormone sprays used were within the 
limits of experimental error, and were not significant. The Baiis- 
factory results obtained with this short-stalked and closcvclmstered 
variety would seem to indicate that the applied hormone is able to 
exert its effect even if the stalk of the fruit is not wetted by 'the 
spray. , 

“yA.'' , fm.. 
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EokewoocL 

lossea by dropping occur wit'h this late variety, 
4‘H|H*rlaIly if I!h‘ uorili-weBlerly wiivds,^ whicli are (•.oiii.iiioii at the 
liiiie of the y«*ar wlioii thin variety is liarvested,, prevaiL Tlie fruit 
IS iioiiie on iairiy linig ntalks wliiidi therefore become well 'wetted when 
the sprays arc* applied. 

1 a‘/ /']>rpen . ^J'he trees were sprayed twice^ the iirsi spray 
haing applied mi the Ibid April and the second on the Kith April, 



■<^O^Ia aOVlNHCKIMd 


Fi«. 3.—Eokewood. iHt Exjperiment. Percentage drop from the time of lirst 
spraying to harvesting. For the sprayed trees the mean of all treatments 

is shown. 
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l!’AttMIN(J IN SoriTII AKIUCA 
l’lu> fruil. wiVH karvesiiwl on. llie 2!)t.h April. 

(■cntajj;o (lro[) i.s sliown in FigurtJ f?, and tho ioial piTccniago (irop 
ovor tho wholo pei'iod in Table II I. 

Taiii/k 111.— Roki'icood. ht v.rpenvioif. /'ercca/»(,./(• ilrup. 10 Iru-s 

in meh. tremiianl. 


Treatment. 


Uns[>ra,y(‘(l... 

Alpha. na.phthalaiio aoetii; aoid.. 

Spray Ko. 2.. 

Spray N >. 3.. 

Spray No. 4.. 


Prrrrfp.i.o' ifrop. 

No. of frnife 
par treo. 

Ail iVuh. . StMUid fruit, 


1,057 

!) 

50 

H 

7tl 

7‘SO 

O' 

57 

HH7 

3 

SI 

O 

21 

3'.32 

0 

23 

1,005 

5 

19 

u 

72 


0 

50 

S99 

;t 

25 1 

1 O' 

A2 ! 

1 ;i 

. 0- 

39 

9S5 

4 

03 

i O' 

- I.S 

a-sr 

1 0- 

33 


:lnd E,epenii}('nL Tlio us(mI in fin* si'enint fN»Kt‘vv<HHi 

(‘Xpin'iiniMit were i-ntlun’ larj^er, ami bore Ji heavier eroff, I Iren thnne 
urted in ilie .fir.st experiment. Tlie ireavs were sprayed on I he iilh April 
and afi^ain on tlie 2r‘h*(l April, and ihe fruil. nMnainiiu** ei i!ie trees 
was harvested on the 29th April. The progTC'Ssivt^ ptTcamiaiAe dn^p 
is shown in Figure 4, and the total percentage ilrop of all fruit ainl 
of sound fruit only is shown in Tal)le I V. 

Taulk IV.— Eokcwood. 27td eirpvriment. lU'tceiiiapc r/ro/u !0 trem 

in each trcMmeni^ 


Traatnirnt. 

IJnHprayed... 

Alpha. n.'i,phfchaleii« aoelic nuid, 

Spray Nt». 2. 

Spray N >. 3...... 

Spray No, 4... 


No. of fruit 
fmr troo. 


1,455 

1,425 

1,791 

2,047 


IVreiudHi^i' drop. 

Ali fruit, 1 Souiiii fruit, 


7-91 i auri 
:P79i 
a urn! 0-45 
a-28 I 0-24 
a-aa,ideal 


7*10 I OoW 
a« 0 H I 0 - 2 II 
a-ai I mao 

2dl0 I 0‘IH 
2-75 I 0*29 


III the experinieuts with Itokeivnod tmw, nUhotigh dn.iipiiig <»f 
fruit, waa not very heavy, the horiuono spray in-aUiit'alH gave a 
considerable measure of control of ilio dropping that did occur. 
Differences between the percentage drop for l.lie various spray 
treatments were again not significant. In the first experiment (taking 
the average percentage drop for all troutmentH), tlie .saving aumunted 
to approximately 43 clean fruit per tree, or 4-4 per cent, of the crop; 
and in the second experiment, (J8 clean fruil per tree, or 4-3 per (H“u 1- 
of the crop. The percentage drop figures were very similar in tlu'si' 
two experiments, and the higher figure for clean fruit saved jicr 
tree in the second experiment was almost entirely due to Hk' fact 
that the trees were hearing a considenihly larger nundier of fruit.. 

From Figs.yi and 4 it is clear that there is uttle tlilTerenee in ihe 
dropping of fruit from sprayed and unsprayod trees until alxiui Uiioe 
days from the time of spraying have elapsed, and this is evidently 
the time required for the hormone to become elTeetive. in tlii's 
respect therefore trees of the Rokewood variety heliaved sindlai'ly to 
those of the Ohenimuri variety. 

Effect of Hormone Sprays on Fruit Attacked by Codling Moth. 

In Tabel V the percentage of the total drop representing fruit 
damaged by the codling maggot is given, for the four c.xpi!riumnte. 
The figures for the sprayed teees represent the mean of alt trcutmcifts. 

v': 'MS',', 


















Hi'II AYS K>R Ari*.LKS- 


1'aiii.k V. ■ toinl iltop repteseniji/np uiluc.ked 61/ 

the etnUinp maggot* 




All lloniic>iM‘ 

^ HM'iHNitin N»>. I..... ., 

4:074-1 2-47 
21-00 j- [• IS 
m-04 1 1-00 
ii-on c1-24 1 

:rs-!i74 2-nil 
:no48.[ i-si 
21-50-1 :i-oi 
IS-:|5 1 1-40 

Cllirfynnui N*, . .. ... . , . . 

ia>k<‘u tHHi NO. !. . ...... 

ia»k<'W<n»0 K'tW .'i- , .... ^. 



l''r«un lahls‘ \ ii is rhnir iltai tlu^ only experininnt in w1h<*Ii ilio 
prrroiHof iln‘ Johil Irnii clrop duo lo (‘.odliiin’-iiia^^'^'oi. daitiiiiJ^ai 
wan vary difioronj in I ho sfirayod atui ilio uiiHprayini sorioH, wius ilin 
HiH'und Ulioisiiniiri i‘xporiiiioui wh(‘n‘ ili<‘ ireoH wc^ro npraynd roinpiira- 
iivoly i;ih*. 1 ‘Ih‘ {HlToianHa' obtiiiiunl in Uu^ siM-ond Ruknwnod 
oxperinsniil was small, !mi wan, Imwtnan*, just .si^mi 

1 ho oxplnnalinn of llnxst* rosultH |>roha,hly li(ss in ilm fac.t ihai 
rruits damaavd h> rudliu*^* magg'oi am pliyHioloomailly always morn 
advaimod in majurily Ihun nnund iruiL ’ dim pumd-uring’<d! ilm skin 
presumably lueililaiuH gascHULs oxeliango between the fruit and the 
exieriiul aiiiinsphm’e, hee.ause tests carried out by the author have 
slum n that snob damage causes a rise in the res])irati()n rate of tlu‘ 
Fruit. It is iluu'idbn' likely that natural Iiornione produetiou ceases 
earlier in tlu^so more ad vamped fruit, and consequently results in 
t‘urlier rormatien el jln^ abscission layer in the stalk ot the friiii. 
The fact ill at im ditTerenee was obtained between the peretmlnge of 
the total <lrop due io damagt^d Fruit in spraycul and uusprayml trees 
in HiHue <‘Xperirmmts, shows that the applied hoimiom!: is e4i[)aJ>le of 
acting similarly on dunia,ged and undainagiui fruit, provided the 
spray Jh applied mirly ermugh. It is (dear, therefore, ihai in tlie 
expm’inumi when* a distinct difbnenee was o!)taincwl, ilie spray was 
ajiplicsl w Ih'Ii flio majority ed the damagml fruits wovo. fuist the 
siaije of maturity at wdiieh tliey could reaid. to the spray, wlnuHnis the 
majority of (lu‘ sound fruits, being less mlvaneeil, were still reaeddve. 

.Diseussioii* 

It is rdear from the results obtained in the (^xptudnumts desmdlMul 
in this r(*pori Ihai hmmone sprays exert a (umsidenibh^ measure of 
cmntnd on tlie piHvharvest tlrop of ()liei,iimuri and Rok<wv<H>d apples 
growing at Rlgiii, Clape Frovince, and that any well know'ti brand of 
horinmu'* spray can be used with conlidenen by iln^ growm*. TInu’e 
was nt) signilieuni differemm between the ellVeis of any of tdie various 
sprays used in Hnnse experimenis* This is perhaps mil, surprising if 
vve renHunbi‘r I bat the active eone.eniraiion of tln^ hornione is ex¬ 
tremely smaJI, and that the amount of hormenu'^ rea^eJiing the neat- 
of tlie* idmeiHsion layer in the stalk of the fruit is tJuu'cdbri* not 
usually likely to be’a limiting liudor in determining the Hueca^ss of 
the sp’ray a-pplimitions. In the case of varieties used in tlu'se l-esiH ii 
Meeiiis quite' safe io ilelay spraying until dropping of tin? fruit lias 
begum 

11n'‘ c*oHi of t!ie spray solutions at present u/ppears io^be in the 
neighbourhood of five Hhillings per 100 gallons, tlmi is, about three 
petum per ir<*e, albwing an average of 5 gallons ]hu* tre^e for elficieiit 
coveru-gcu and excluding lafrotir costs. In order to derive ilm maxi- 
imurn benefit and saving from the use of these sprays, the farineiMnnst 
use his own dismmlion in deciding which trees it will pay liiin im 
spray, bearing in mind that some varieties drop ihcrir fruit mrnli 
more readily than others and that the heavier the mup t;lm greater is 
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'Em. 4."— Eokewood. 2iid Experiment, Ferceatage drop from tlio tiirici of first 
spraying to harvesting. For the sprayed trees the mean of all ireataisi^nia 

is shown. 

tke aaving* of fruit likely to be, the cost of aipplimUtun notuiiiiioK 
approximately the Baiue. 

The period of efteetiveuess of a single spray application has not 
yet heea determined exactly, and is likely io vary nlighily from 
season to season and from area to area; but the average ptn'iod for 
these tests appears to be in the neighbourhood of fourteem djiys from 
the time of spraying, and of this period the first threes days arc^ 
required for the hormone to diffuse into the tisBuea uthI io bcHtoine 
fully effective. 

Dropping of fruit is undoubtedly one of the chief facd-evrs ieruling 
to make the farm.er pick his fruit in an immature state?, ho that the 
wider use ^of hormone sprays■ in South Africa should do imieh io 
remedy this trouble. 
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The Farm Home* 

(A, section cle¥oted mainly to the interests of Farm Women.) 


Ironing* 

Miss Kotle Richter^ Home Economics Officer, GoIIe||e of 

Agriculture, Glen, 

I ItONFNU is tho |)roe'(‘Hs of sinooiliing* out iiiatorial by nie'aus of 
^ |>rossur<\ rnoisiurf^ and 

Mvon bolnn' Uio flat-iron (or sacl-iron) was iavrnlt^d, luairrial 
(sr ‘4'arni(uils sinoothed by spreading iluuii out Hat inider u 

mat. Sinre iln^ ininHluciion of the first ircui, howev(M‘ prinniive, 
ironing Iras Ikhoi a bughoar, and it will probably always bo that. 

Mv«o*y lious<uvilV provides some, place for ironing in her homo, 
but only loo oFten ilie darkest (torner is chosen tor this purpose. 
What, how<‘V(‘r, c-an r(‘ga.rd(Hl as a eonveniiuit phu't‘ for ironing’? 
Ijei us (UunmM’afe flu* prerecjuisites. 



Apparatus. . ■ 

The Ironing Table ,'—should be sturdy and have a BBiooth 
surface without joins. ^ Every housewife should see that it is^of 
a convenient height, siB,ce^ ironing on tables which are too high 
or too low can be very tiring* Do not forget to spread a soft 
rug in front of the table for standing on and bcj sure that there is 
sumcu'cnl light on the table* 
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The Ironia!^ Blanket, Sheet and Pressing tlh.th. 

An ivoi.iuK blanket sboul,! be lluek and snamtl. An uid , anke. 
Id be suitable if rolded over twice. Sew up ihe .. In 

s1h>w!< 1 in,* 


would 

^'Tbrsheet sbmild Iw smooth and seamless. li 

....uji to emmi' the blanket and should be wa,slim re.ula,|> .. 

i’l'essiim,' elollis are essentia , espeeia 1> bn the • 
rlothius. For heavy I'uhrics and men s ciulhes it is adm 


iiVpj- 


do 


oi' 

to 


of ihu'Lmo imduriiil, hoi-u or Ihuifud undor tli‘ thiufi 

iressimv elolh. This will help to laise (lie imp ami su pieumi u 
Liiel.Arrum heemninj.- sl.iuy. Therefore always save a pmec „i 
material of a evoelhm nrticde for this purpose. 



A pieeo of an old sheet or pillow-slip will eoiiui in very handy 

wluvn a prosisiiijj:' cdoiii h riH|uir(^d\ . 

iVn tronin// hoard imd a sivrvo hoard ntv, very urnUu!, 
for tliB iroriiiig of frooks. TIh'ho (*ati vory luivsily Ih^ bouio. 

Tho fonner ootisisiB of a ruirrow hoanl, ni inw vm\ 

BO that the ariichi can be slipped ov«*r it. 11ie sleeve bciord ih nl a 
similar shape, only very miieJi narrower to lit a, shauau 

The ironinf^ board and the shavvo l>oar(l naiuraJly havt» iheir 
own blanket and sheet whieh are easy io renufve or put tm, li is 
also a good practice to make a loose cover for them io ihe 

ironing sheets wlien the boa-rds are stored. 

Inmlng <padr.—K. few stnfjed pads, one round and I1 h‘ oilier 
oblong, are necessary for pressing darts, shoulder-seamB and seanis 

in sleeves. w ,>■ w » i 1*1 i i 

The round one can be made from 2 eir<‘leH ol niateruii, shlehed 

iogeiher. iStuff it in such a way that ihe hoiioin is jlni and ilu^ top 
rounded. Do not use wadding because it m incdirunl to iHU'oine 
lumpy. Kapok, scraps of material or wool should be used lor the 
shifting. The oblong pad should be about 2 in. in dlnund'or am! 
12 in. to 14 in. long. It is ideal for pressing seunm and hIccvoh 
and other parts of garments which are^shapefl and thus diliictili 
to press on a flat surface. The stuffing* in this pad should bo linn 
and well rounded. 

We now, come to the ironing process, Different imdliodB am 
employed for different garm^mts. 
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Tile Ironing Process. 

I Towel.s and fiiniilar arlMdes.--These artii'les iieeil very 

ironing- Klia,k<i Ihejn out well wliile still damp to ol>ia,iii a ^’«)od 
soft iexiur<^ and iron the edg^es only with a moderately warm iron 
when IIhw are dry. 

//7n/(7*r/o/7///^//.—Here it is especially impori.aat to clistingmish 
he.iwetm <‘,oilon, silk and rayon. There are two kimis ot' rayon. Like 
('.oiton, h(^ ironed with a fairly hot iron, hut accdaio 

rayon meil.s usaho' a hoi iron and is eonsequenily (nisily dunniged. 
Kiiiiicd u!nhn‘W(‘ar falls in this class and should he iroiuul with a cool 
iron vvhcm dry. If shaktm out well a couple of times, whiU‘. drying’, 
ii sHunls v<ny liltie ironing. Elastic should not Ix^ iromnl a,I ail. 
since il perishes vmy <s»,sily under heat and (‘on.siMjinnd ly heroine- 
strd.elnni and useless. 

(hilion is (lamjxal slightly and folded inmlly, and l(d't for at 
kmsi a.n Isour iKdori^ ironing, to ensui’e (‘ven (hunpcming of the mah’riaj. 

/a'nrn and rrifhai are n’ornal wlten still damp. Us(‘ a hoi iron 
and hi’sl li’ori 1 he hems on liu* wrong si(hj, and Hum th(‘ whole ailhie 
(ui 1 he right side. 

Alwa>s iron along ilui thread of the inatmial and iron all 
seams and htmis till thoroughly dry. Do not fold and press arlieh^s 
hc(*aus(‘ deep fohls in the same place e.veniually ‘svear out tJu^ 
ina1(‘rial alongp tln^ folds. Fold articles lightly after ironing, or 
wind around a, rollm’ used specially for ihiB purpose, 

Hmhroidenal limm or (‘ottoii should he ironed on a soft surface 
on ilm wrotig side lirsi, and then on the riglit side. If ironed in 
this manner, the enihroi<lery will have the desired emhosscnl 
appea-rajuan Irori mitil quite dry. 

A^/yon.™SnHH)ih malerial, like the various iy|)es ()! rayon, is 
always ironed wiili a, mochn’ate iron while the mat<‘rial is still damp. 
Here, 1-tx), you must not forged, to follow the thread of ihe inaUu’iaL 
Ifsc* a cool iron for a,c(d.att^ rayon . 

Woollen material is always smoothed out by inevans of sU‘a.m 
and prtssHunn Woollen arti(d(!s washed or muviy made ar<‘ treded 
in ihe saim^ way in regard to pressing. First place, a dry cloth 
on the article and Hum a damp one over timt. Press with a liot iron. 
The sl(mm which inmetrates to tlie arti<th‘ dampens it and it is 
smootlu'd out hy nurntm of the pressures Do not pri'ss too hcavil\ 
sinc’.e this leaves tiiarks and also (?axises the fahri(‘ to Ixujonie shiny, 

Velect is ironed in the same way as w<)ollen malerials, hut in 
this <‘ase no pressure is applied. Cover the Hat surfa(’.e of a hot iron 
with, a wet cloth and, as soon as the stoani appears, hold tlm wnn.ig 
sidioof ihe velvet against it. The steam })emd,rates ihe. maimdal am! 
brings up the nap on the right side again. (Inly small sc(‘(ions 
(*a,n he done at a iirrun Velvet cun also he steiuned over lading waic*r. 

SfiJJ rollar.H. -Of all Hie washable artich^s in Hh' hoimn numV 
sti!T collars ?’<Hpure most attention. After llmrtmghly wa,s!nng and 
drying ilu^ c.ollar, ruh hy hand to setmrale the dilTerent layao’s of 
fabric. Soak the <’(dlar thoroughly in the following siarcli solu¬ 
tion : - Mix 1 iableapoou of starch, with 1 emp of <a)ld waienn Dissolve 
1 hmsfioon of borax in a little l>oi]ing water. Allow the sohition 
to c'ool and add it to the starch mixture. Finally, a<lfl to 4 drops 
of turpentine. Allow the starch to soak thoroughly into ihe laycu’s. 
lloll the collar up in a clean cloth and leave for half-aimhoiir, 

Tlum wipe th.o collar with a piece of mnslin to remove exeenss 
standi. Pull it into shape and place it on the table, right side* up, 
with the buttonholes towards the ironer. Using a fairly hoi iron, 
run the iron over it lightly once on the wrong side, (hmiiniie ironing 
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m the ri^‘hi and wroti^* vsi<kvS till the^(*<dlut' in niilT and dr\. 11 
rthoiild not 1)0 too hard, howoYerj but sli^ditly pliab!<‘. 

Iron the culhs in the sajne way.^ Four thing's are aooossar> ior 
grossing* a (‘.otla.r, viz. moisture, a hig^h tcunperulure, a. hard siiii'ac*a 
and hoa,vy pressure. Fiaee a g^lossing boartl ^under a sluMd, rub the 
eollur wiUi a <hnn]) (doth first aiid tlnuii wiili a dry oise. lisirig 
u very hot iron, press ihe edges iill ih(\v ar(‘ glossy wild llie broad 
surface of tiie iron ]>arily on the Imard and partly on tin* <'olhu*. 
Then gloss i.ho collar, .Press hard with tht‘. hroad surface* of |(h* iron 
wluui ironing forward a.rul draw tlie iron hack lightly ori its tip. 
The strokes of (ho iron on ihe fabric*, should ov<‘rlap. 

To shape a simple upright collar, nurve it with a. <*ool iron, 
Piace ihe (X)llar on the hihle and prems iln^ ir<m on it with ific right 
hand so that the collar can he (‘Urved ovau* ilu‘ iron. 

All collars and cuffs should be aired thoroughly, otherwise ilnw 
will become limp. 

Other starelisd m*tdcMiS.--Coll%m arc, how(wcu\ not- flu* only 
articles in the home/which require staredung. A very weak starc'h 
solution is used for overalls, pinafores and tahlecloihs. I'he solution 
is so weak that it cannot really stilfen the material, but merely 
helps to retain the shape of the garment and thus treated, the 
garment does not soil readily. 

A boiled starch is used for this ptirpose. Mix IJ tablespoouH 
of starch with a little cold water to a paste. Add I {(‘aspoon of 
borax and | teaspoon of candlewax. Then add 4 eu])s of boiling 
water to the mixtxxre and boil slcwly xmtil tlie mixture hetaunes 
transparent. The starch is then ready. Strain the mixture ilu’ough 
a cloth and soak the articles in the hoi solution. A liiile blue (m\ 
be added to ihe starc'h for wliiie fabrics. 

Iron the starched articles, first on the wroiig* side til! they are 
thoroughly dry and then on ihe right side just to give them n sheen. 

Lara and knitted fahHes .—These materials iu»<‘d very little 
ironing. It is always practi(!al to tracer IIh^, sii^o of ihi‘ artich^ on 
paper before it is washed and then to shape the article muHjrditjgly, 
wdiile it is drying. Shaking lightly in the i)rocess of tlrying, always 
helps to ensure a loose and huffy texture. 

Lace or (!rochet-work can be pinned into shapf^ witli steel pins 
and then ironed lightly on the wrong side on a very ihi(*k ironing 
blanket. 

Knitted articles should he ironed very lightly on the w'rong side 
with a moderately warm iron. The pressure of a damp low’d on a 
knitted article is sufficient to flatten it out. Heavy pressing on 
knitting is nnost undesirable. 

Correct methods of washing and ironing will lengthen the 
life of an article considerably. Careless ironing results in a (mmplete 
loss of shape. This is especially true of stardied ariidcs, for tliesc 
can be most unattractive when stretched out of shape. Deep folds are 
very had too for they weaken the fibres. When arti<dcH have been 
ironed, they should be folded neatly and jxist pressed down lightly 
with a moderately warm iron. 
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Price Review for June 1946.* 

‘Oil iJiu whole, apple eoinsigiuneulH d(*ereaHecl liuriog* 
the month. Allhoug'h the »JuhaiuieHburg* .inarKid. was well vsupplunl 
with ap])le,s, tin* pru'.es of the following' varietiths .in<;rt‘ased in eom- 
parLsou with tliosii ol the pn^vious month:-dJlKmimuri applcss from 
iPB. 8(1. per Imshel i>ox to JJXis. 8d. per bushel bo.\; Wliiie Winter 
Pearinain. from 20 h. 8d. to JiJks. Jid.; and Wemmershoek Iromdils. 8d. 
to 22s, (kl. Idle prie(‘.s of applies ou the (4i])e Town nuirktd deceased 
s(jmewliat. 

6k7/r/ns‘.—The supplii'.s of iiaartjieB, oi'anges and lemons iiieroased 
considerably towards tlie end of the mont.li and sold well. 

Tropical FruiL' —Papaws, grenadellas, avotjudos and quavas 
were well rtqiresented on the Johanueslmrg and Pori ,hUii;cad)etli 
inarkeLs, w'hile smaller eonsignmeuls Jtuiehed ilie other markets. On 
t,lio East Ijondon market papaws wore extrenudy B<au'co and dcuir, 
E€//(;/.a/;/6.s‘.—Oood supplies of vi^geiubles remduul the markeis. 
The main varitddes oi'fercHl were (mhliages, (;auliflowers, iximpkins, 
carrots and gnam beauB. Only small (piantilies of beetroot, spimujk 
and marrows appt^arod on the markets. The iiricm of vogetfables 
were gmicnnlly Jow(3r than those of the p.revious moiitli. 

Tomatoes. — Tlie markets were well supplied with tomatoes, but 
some ooiisigTiments were green and prices decreasecl, c,g. on the 
Johannesburg market Irorn 2s, lid, per tray in May to 2s. per 
tray in June, on the Cape Town market from 3b. 8d. to 2 b. lOcl. and 
on the Durban market from 2s, 3d, to Is. 5d. 

Potatf^es .—Large <rx)nsigximenta of ^highveld potatoes reached 
the Johannesburg market, but the qualii.y -was poor. On the East 

* All prices mentioned are averages. 
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Loiuion luarkei, |hUuUh‘ 8 wero K*arei^ aiul tnaxifiiutii urirt'.--; w^n'v 
obtiiiiied. The Hiipplies on the other ioaiiu*t.h \u,0'e ia.ir, 

Siveet Polataes' and ()niaa^.~V\m f^upplii»s oi‘ :u\et‘l jiolalues 
were I'casoiuible aud priees reiuiiined lirio. 1'hi‘ oisiuH e(iif:-:i<?!iiiieiitx 
decreased and prices iii( 0 ‘eaH(Ml. (hi ilie^ Johauiiesbujp' niarkci (’ape 
'Oiiioiis increased fruni b>s. bd. per hag' in .May lo od. in 4nne; 
on the Cape Town market ITom Hs. !.hl. to I2s. iM.; am! on the 
Pretoria market from Ids, bd. (o ITs, :i,<L 

FoultriJ and Fovltyif Prinlurts. -IhmUvy dclivorio:-. wwv insufli-^ 
cieiit, and sales were very slablm Kggs wore woll ivprr'i'mVd, an*! 
pritans dei'naiseil On the Cape Town markcl f‘speci;ill\. ju iras dc- 
<‘reased from ):i8s. (Id. per Ibb in May to dhs. !h!. [ho’ h'h in June. 

Fodder,—Wa Joliannesburg market warn \yell snppiird with left 
and sweet grass. Jmeerne, oats and other varielies Noarre. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and Animal 

Products* 

As reflected in the talile published elsewh(*ny In this i-^sue» tin? 
following important price changes occurred during Juno Ibjim — 

(n) Siianrner .cereals decreased from. 250 to 241 as a ri?sult. of a 
slight drop in the price of kuHir(,‘or,n. 

(6) Hay increased from 170 to 178. 

(c) Dairy products increased from 18CJ to 21H as a rf^uli of the 
winter prenuums on butterfat., eheesemilk ami IneJory milk, 

{d) Poultry and poultry decreased from 222 lo 2b5. 

The general index indicates a slight dcd’csise, viz from 181 to 
183 in June. 


Prices of Dairy Products. 

Butterfat .—Durpg June 1046 a winter proniium dl' 4(1. 
lb. butterfat was paid to producors, wliitdi was iiicroawd to (>d. per 
lb. as from 1 July 1946. Th(j basic pricscs on whitdi tlii.s preiiiium is 
paid, is fixed at 2s. Id., Is. lid. and Is. Ud. per lb. for 1st, L’nd and 
3rd grade butterfat, respectively. 

Checsanulk .—Uiuiiig June 1946 a winter preuiiuiu td' 2d. per 
gallon cbeesemilk (or bid. per lb. butterfat contained llierciii) was 
paid to producers, wbicb was increased to 2^(1. per gallon (or 6.fd. 
per lb. butterfat) as from 1 July 1946. The“baMic pric.e in (he ctuse 
of cheesemilk is 10|d. per gallon (or 2a._ 4|(1. pen* lb. Imttm-fat). 

Condensing Milk .—Tbe pries received by producers for con¬ 
densing milk was increased from lljd. per gallon (or 2s, 7,|d, per lb. 
butterfat) to 13|fl. per gallon (or Ss. 2id. per lb, butterfat) as from 
.1 June 1946, and to 14Jd. per gallon (or Ss. 3.id. per lb. buttc-rfat) as 
from 1 July 1946. 
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Control Measores for the Marketing 

of Groundnuts. 

1'1h‘ woi'lcl slmrla^'e of ve,a*etal)le fats and oils, par{ioula,rly in 
Kuro|u‘, has niiiiiiuiziMl the (Tiiioii’s eliaiices of import ion- ali its 
r(M|uiro!U( 0 !ls of nTonndiuils. Norinally (ho i)ulk of ih(‘ Union’s <x)ii- 
suiup(io!i is imporiiah The eaneellation of the trade a.L*‘re(oaeiit with, 
the Union hy India, has also made the position \vors(‘. 

t\)nsequ(‘nl!y, iin‘ Dinador of Tnodstuffs lias eonsidered it neca'S- 
sary ia seiz<‘ all availahio supplies within the Oiiion, No in'odmanq 
(a)-ope!'al i v(‘ socitdy oi‘ (ann])aity may , tlierefoie, sell <.»‘round an Is to 
any f)(‘rson other than to Diiiador of Foodstuffs, l’h(' price at \vhic‘h 
I1h‘ ‘rroundnrts uill he lanreht,, will not exciaal ih(‘ tnaxinnini prica^ 
fixial l)v the Ihaha* (kmti'olhu*, whielr is at pia‘S(nit dds. per 100 lb. 
unslndhal, if at h'ost (iO juu’ (amt, of tlu' kmands ar(‘ sound, ainl bOs. 
per iOO Hn for shelbal <»Toun(!m:its which do not contain more limn 
2 per ctmt. forciji'n matter, h’or iinderj^amdt^ < 4 Toundini 1 s, shelled or 
unslndhal, the juata^ will l)t‘ (hdermined Iietwaani hnyc*r and stdler. 
(.For [lartimilars sia* Uk/reZ/r K^rlraordinari/ of l)tli dune lO-Hl). 

Th(‘ IJMiedO ji'rounduiit erop is esthnated at 24-0,000 bags of 
100 It), unslndled. 


* Agriciiltiiral Conditions in the Union during 

June 1946. 

liainJiiH. .H<'all<uiai Hhowers ocavurred in th(‘ w<*steni a.ml south- 

wesbu'n Uap(* Pro\!nc<‘ and Transkid, while the. r(‘st of iln^ Union 
was still <lr()Ui'-ht-st rii'kon. 

Idle eondilimi (if the* animals as well as the gnming was generally 
satisfactory, noi w ithslanding llu^ prevailing drought condit ions. 
Thcrt‘ was an inciaaisc* in tln^ incidence of lumpy skin disea,se, wliile 
Inaivy animal losses (xamrrcd in Natal through nagaim, where gall- 
sitdvness has also ma<le its appcmrance, 

Ure/;,s'.‘--(haul sumnu‘r crofis w(*re realized in the Transvaal and 
Orange Fian^, vSiate, and ihti winter crops appearcnl very promising. 

In the western, south-western and souili-easicnm (hqie Provijua' 
and in thc‘ Karoo tln^ «*on(liliouH did not appear favourahhq and inon^ 
rain was m*edtnl for the winter (U'ops. 


Producers Prices of Baconers. 

OwrNG to in(n*ease in the cost of feedsinffs, but having regard also 
to their sliortage so that pig production in the Union should at best 
he maintaiiH'd, the Ooverntnent has decided to imutnnsc^ f>rodu(an‘'s 
prices of bacoiiers by Id. par lb. dressed weight, vi/,, to 1 b, Id. per 
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11>, for firsi-o'radi^ InKauierH, atKl by |d. por 1!>,, Tt% lo fHAt!. fun' Ib. 
tor H(‘c*(>!i(l-o-rat!e barotiorH. iraa'ea.^a aaaa^ Ibrco on I ho 

ISlIi of duly. (,h)usumi*r's priaas frf Imeoa and liaia udl! bi* iarraasoi! 
accord ing’ly. 


Crops Estimates. 

Drybeans and Groundnuts, 1946. 

The final crop cafitualcs ibr dry bciUiM and ^Touiidaufs ibr ibiii 
have Inuni hasod on rc])oris reccivoil al I1 h‘ olid nf May. 

Thu pi'oduoiiof) of fin/ hemiH in eslinial«*d In In* ha;»’a in 

compaibsoii with 2a7d)0() for IDdb. 

ApproxiinaUdy 42 per t'cnt. of the (‘.ruji eo^^^isi.4 harieni, 
beatiH, 2() per cent, of kiduty or hulier beans, lb per rent, of sugar 
beans and 8 per cenf. of (‘owjieas. 

Idle 1946 crop of ihat will Im‘. niarkeieol !s eslimaled 

at 237,900 bags id' 11)0 lb. nnslndled, in eoniparison nifh 120JHH) 
bags for 1945, 

As a, ri'sult of (be great detnaiid for oil seeds, fln‘re is an in- 
(‘.reuse in tlie prodindion of groiuidnuis in ansis where, up in a b^w 
years ago, gronndnuis were phmbnl on only a., viny small nealm 
Tlic most imfioriant arenas wliere iirodmdion is imavasing are ibe 
Vaalbarl:^ Irrigalion ansi, ])nnd(n> in Naial, Ibe nortIneaslmm 
corner of (be Transvaal ami (be Ibirys and Vnnbdbrf disiriels. The 
crop in tliese areas is eatiniated ai 52,000 InigB. 


Estimate of Expected Kaffircorn and Potato 
Grops-1945/46 Season. 


KAlfFIOORN (Baos iion lb.)-{K uhopkanh <1N1,V). 



Averag© ^ 
production 
1930-^1945. 

Final 

CHtiinatt^l 

Iirodnction 

1944-45. 

EHtiniiiied 1 
produclinn 1 
April 1946. i 

i 

EhO mated 
prcKfmdion 
May, 1940. 

Cape. 

11 <> AAA 1 


135,000 

i 

Natal. 

AAA 1 

i.w5*on() 
28,000 
200,0(H> 
130,01)0 ! 

■ ■ : 1 

: lafelHH) 

.'TransTaaL.., 
Orange Eroo State. 

48H,000 

11B,00() 

2l 

r>64»m)(i 

59,000 

21,000 
632,0110 
: 101,000 

Umoisr.._ 

765,000 

889,000 

778,000 

7HIMKKI 


Totatob 

'l 

3 (Baos 160-H)) 



Cap©;,,....:. 

797 AAA 

900,000 

246,000 

888,000 

482,000 

727,000 

752,000 

Natal.. 

IjOijVUVI 

94,7 AAA 

Transvaal.... 

1 09!f\ AAA 

213,000 

1,519,000 

452,0(K) 

197.000 

Orange Free State. 

630,000 

immm 

567,000 

. ' ‘ Onioh.. ...., 

2,692.000 ■ 

2,461,000 

2,811,000 

2,886,000 










Ceofs anb Maekets. 


Prices of Fertilizers* 


Toe lollylunv iiinximum prices hiwe been fixed for lerlilizer 
types sum! IVrlilizer loixivires as from 1 July IT.KL (Tlie lomdous 
fixc^l maximum pri{‘es are given in each instance in Innnln^is): — 



Ala/ximistvi |i 
(2,000 lb. 

irice p(u' ion 
) in bn,^;^. 

RiijMirplioHphaio, If) ........ 

£ s. cl 

7 8 0 

7 0 0 

(} m 0 
r» IS 0 

5 18 0 

23 7 6 

20 0 0 

23 5 0 

■ 

1 £ H. d. 

(7 13 0) 

(7 5 0) 

(0 17 0) 

(6 I 0) 

(0 1 0) 

(21 11 0) 

(20 0 0) 

(23 r> 0) 

Siiipor|)lHwp}ia.t(‘, IH por voni ..... 

Sup(’srph()sphat(% 17*1 por .*... 

Supf'J'phospha.l<*, 15*1 po.r cont.. ... 

Pliospluifii rottk r'uul Nup(‘rp]i()Hp}iate mixture. 

Muriatic of potanh. 

Ammouiutu sulpliato..... 

Ainnioiiiurn phospluito.. 


Mixtures* 


Maxim CM PEirn ricii ton (2,000 Ih) in haoh. 



Ctecu 

\:nic. 

OT! 

Kits, 



£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ «, 

d. 

A 0,14.(1. 







9 

3 

0 

(0 2 

8) 

B 2.12.0_ 


11 

9 

B 

(11 9 

0) 

10 

9 

(1 

(10 9 

0) 

C 2,12,2. 


0 

IB 

0 

(0 17 

B) 

8 

IB 

0 

(8 17 

6) 

1) . 


12 

1 

0 

(12 2 

0) 

10 

11 

0 

(10 13 

0) 

K 4.12.0. 


11 

19 

B 

(12 2 

0) 

9 

19 

B 

(10 2 

0) 

F 4.10.8. 

.. 

13 

IB 

B 

(13 15 

0) 

11 

1(1 

6 

(il 15 

0) 

a — 


15 

11 

B 

(15 11 

0) 

12 

11 

0 

(12 1,1 

B) 

H 8.10.0. 


. 17 

6 

B 

(17 B 

0) 

13 

B 

I] 

■ (1,3 H 

0) 

J 3.15.2. 


12 

B 

0 

(12 8 

0) 

10 

IB 

0 

(,I0 IS 

0) 

K. 4.17.0.... 


13 

12 

0 

(13 IB 

6) 

11 

12 

0 

(11. 10 

(i) 

L 6,.12.5. 


15 

n 

0 

(15 11 

0) 

13 

1 

0 

(13 1 

0) 


The ul)o\n^ 3>ri(tes are free on rail seller’s station, and -on tlicisc 
fanners siill re(U‘ive a subsidy of £1 per ton. 

As will be seen from the above fixed prices ther(^ is a sligdri 
dofa’eas(* in the prio-es of superphosjxhate and rock p!u>s])!ml(». 

The Union rec<‘ives its supplies of ro(d\ phosf)liai(^ mainly from 
hh’cmdi, i'lonxau), and as a result of the recent- devaluation of tlu‘ 
hnmch, c-urixmcy it was possible to j)urchase rock [jhospliaU^ at a 
slig'htly lower price. 

This, (X)uplcd %vith a sligdit decrc^asc in freiglit (diarg(».H, also 
made it possible to rediK‘e the local s(dling‘ pri(u‘s of phosj>luU('!S. 

Pricjes remain iimdiangnd in respect of ammonium sulphate 
whicdi is procxired mainly from Canada or the United Staicis, while 
the |)rice of mxiriate of potash, which is im])orted mainly from 
Pal(‘.stinc, even increased, due tx> the tendency in these cevuntries for 
prices to continue rising. 

Prices of fertilizer mixtures could also not be dexmeased all 
round, and in some instances were even increa-sed, due to ihe^ idsi^ 
in locud rnanufatduring costs and also to the increase in tlio ptdeo 
of muriate of potash. 
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Farming rN iSoirrir Ariuca 


liiniisi I'Md 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Proiiucts. 

(Basic period HKiS-S? to iOll.) 


SBA80I 
(1 July to 

80 Jane). 

Summer 1 
cereals. , 

m 

■Winter 

(jereals. 

m 

Hay. 

(f?) 

Other 

field 

oropa, 

id) 

! 

I4st<»ral 

products. 

(r) 

Dniry 

prmJucts. 

if) 1 

i Pumtrv ^ 

Slanyhler aiul 
stock, pmdtry 

, pFiMiuctrs, 

iu^) 1 ih) i 

WmoHis. 

19 

13 

2 

3 

34 

6 

1.7 j 

f ! 

1038-49- 

92 

107 

90 

89 

79 

102 

106 ■ 

1»40. 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 ' 

H9 

1940-41_ 

109 

118 

too 

156 

102 

108 

MO i 

101 

194142. 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 i 

Mu 

194243.. 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

107 

173 

194344....... 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

154 

182 

204 

194445. 

184 

188 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

1945- 








206 

January. 

184 

183 

177 

250 

128 

1,59 


Febnmry,..... 

184 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 1 

m 


March....._ 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 1 

171 

237 

April..... 

184 

' 183 

173 

246 

122 

IHO 

169 

26H 

May... 

199 

183 

173 

2H7 

122 

1M4 

I6?i 

272 

June. 

199 

183 

UlO 

320 

123 

184 

170 

202 

July. 

199 

1h3 

191 

316 

118 

210 

17.5 

210 

Auguat. 

199 

183 

101 

333 

118 

210 

179 

IHO 

September. 

199 

183 

187 

372 

ns 

. 210 i 

ih:i 

106 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

383 

IIH > 

210 . 

187 

' 105 

November. ... 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

1 173 

December. 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

1 202 

1946, 








233 

January.. 

199 

190 

191 

849 

118 

204 

179 

February. 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

IHO 

175 

256 

March.... 

199 

190 

too 

283 

UH 

186 

171 

277 

April. 

199 

190 

170 

209 

118 

180 

168 

:ien 

Mav,........... 

250 

190 

170 

280 

no 

180 

16.5 

337 

June...,..,... 

247 

190 

178 

285 

119 

2UH 

161 

296 


Vmth 

liulfs, 


juo 
Wi 
m\ 
I OH 
120 
MO 
157 
ion 

1(50 
104 
1(55 
100 
170 
172 
I TO 
100 

170 

171 


174 

}?l 

171 

!74 

1H4 

IHli 


fa) M 025^ arid Intl'rcom, 
(6) Wheat, oaiB ami rye. 
U) iJioeme ana fit'rt nay* 


id) PotaUK« mm 

uiilorm and arted heaM. 

<«) Wool, mohair* hides ami skinii. 


(/) Ituw-j'fiat, i'hwHt milk and 
milk, 

iUi {’attic. flhiTp ami i>to. 

(h) FowIb turkeys and 


Average Prices of Cabbages, CaMliflower and Tomatoes cm Miinkipal 

Markets. 


CAniu«B8 (Hag), (a) 


CAPyuowBR (Bag). («) Tom \T 0 B 8 (Trap 15 Ih.). 


SOASON 
(1 July to 

30 June). 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg, 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban. 

N.M. 
No. L 

Jidianncs^burg. 

a; 

Durban. 


H. d. 

8. d. 

8. d- 

8. 

d. 

8. (L 

R. d. 

a, d. 

1. d. 

H. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

1938 39 . 

3 10 

3 0 

3 10 

.3 

0 

1 8 

8 5 

2' 2 

1 8 

1 

H 

0 

10 

1940 41 . 

5 10 

4 8 

7 I 

3 

11 

4 3 

8 3' 

2 7 

1 0 

2 

t 

1 

2 

1941 42 . 

8 10 

5 6 

11 5 ■ 

5 

9 

6 7 

7 ID 

H 1 

1 ft 

2 

3 

1 

I'i 

1942 -43 . 

5 6 

5 n 

9 1 

5 

0 

5 9 

7 6 

8 ' 4 ■ 

1 10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

19-13 44 . 

n 1 

7 4 

17 6 

9 

2- 

6 2 

12 1 

6 5 

2 9 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1944-45 . 

9 7 

6 11 

1,3 5 

7 

5 

6 6 

9 8 

4 1 

2 0 

2 

H 

1 

9 

1945- 













January. 

8 0 

4 9 

15 8 

6 

8 

— 


6 1 

2 6 

2 

7 

2 

2 

February. 

7 8 

8 6 

22 4 

9 

6 

8 11 


8 0 

I 2 

3 

1 

! 

1 

March.— 

8 6 

10 5 

24 1 

8 

8 


H 0 

3 4 

1 5 

2 

g 

2 

4 

April. : 

B 7 

7 11 

14 8 

7 

7 


Ml 4 

a 4 

1 5 

2 

Cl 

i 

7 

May. 

7 6 

5 i 

11. '2 . 

7 

8 

0 5' 

- 10 10 

4 0 

1 10’ 

t 

4 

1 

10 

,rune.,. 

8 11 

4 8 

10 6, 

11 

7 

7 7 

14 10 

a M 

2 1 

3 

0 

! 

! 

July..... 

12 2 

5 ■ 4 

1! 0 

12 

3 

5 7 

n 0 

8 7 

1 10 

2 

9 

! 

2 

August. 

12 0 

9 7 

8 11 

10 

0 

8 2 

12 3 

5 2 

3 2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

September. 

12 2 

n 7 

10 8 

11 

8 

9 6 

14 10 

6 7 

8 1 

8 

!0 

1 

1 

10 

October. 

10 1 

12 1 

18 3 

17 

0 

6 9 

11 0 

6 2 

2 8 

3 

I 

H 

November. 

in 9 

9 11 

16 0 

12 

9 

8 6 


5 7 

2 8 

4 

0 

I 

0 

December. 

14 2 

9 10 

17 7 

20 

0 

S 6 


8 0 

1 1 

n 

11 

1 

1 

1946— 








January. 

9 7 

8 0 

14 8 

14 

5 

9 0 


4 3 

1 10 

2 

5 

1 

3 

February. 

7 3 

9 1 

18 1 

10 10 

0 6 


4 2 

1 7 

1 

11 

1 

3 

March. 

8 U 

7 8 

14 4 

7 

2 

9 8 

8 4 

6 2 

8 '8 

2 

f) 

1 

6 

April. 

9 10 

5 8 

9 0 

0 

7 

16 4 

12 4 

8 1 

8 0 

2 

H 

2 

0 

Mav. 

8 4 

8 4 

7 7 

7 

■2 

8 8 

8 n 

6 8 

2 It 

8 

« 

2 

3 

June. 

5 10 

2 4 

11 0 

7 

7 

a 1 

12 1 

4 2 

2 0 

*1 

10 

1 

0 


(a) Weight! of bags oil the average wo'attprostoiWy m Mowft: For <ihba«et^*-aoharim*«lHir«, i5Cl 

an^i !^?ban^^’ Ourban* &0 )b* For cn^uliiiower^johaaneeburg, loO lb,; (Jape 'rowti, 0& th* 
















































Crops and Markets 


AvtTa};c Prices o( Onions and Sweet Potatoes on Municipal Markets. 


Onions (120 11).). 


Swf^ot Pot.aU)P8. 


Season 
( 1 July to 

30 JiiiMO. 

JohjiiincHburK. 

Capp 

Town. 

Pretoria. 

Durban. 

(120 lb.).’ 

Tiaii's- 

vaai. 

€ai)e. 

Cape. 

Cape. 

Local. 

Cape. 

Johan- 

hiiirsi;, 

Table. 

Diirliaii. 

C’ape 

Town. 

HMiH-30.__ 

H. 

U. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

a. 

(1. 

». 

li. 

a. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

H 

3 

8 

10 

7 

4 

7 

10 

B 

0 

9 

Cl 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

3 

103i)--l() ...... 

0 

3 

0 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

5 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

0 

104()-41 ...... 

12 

5 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

11 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

ion {2 . 

10 

.5 

13 

11 

10 

1 

13 

10 

13 

0 

11 

3 

9 

10 

7 

1 

, 8 

4 

HU2-I3 . 

12 

8 

14 

0 

1*2 

0 

14 

7 

12 

9 

14 

5 

9 

8 

8 

1 

B 

B 

104:{ 44 . 

10 

2 

18 

0 

15 

I 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

1044 45. ..... . 

14 

7 

18 

7 

14 

a 

18 

1 

18 

8 

19 

5 

17 

3 

15 

! 

10 

Z 

1945- 



















.lainiary. 

12 

0 

13 

1 

9 

n 

14 

8 

■ 12 

3 

13 

5 

18 

2 

7 

8 

14 

7 

.Frliniary. 

13 

5 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

4 

12 

‘.I 

14 

0 

10 

0 

B 

1 

10 

8 

M.'U'oU.. 

13 

10 

15 

2 

U 

4 

14 

9 

18 

9 

17 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

1,2 

5 

April.. 

17 

H 

17 

5 

14 

0 

10 

9 

12 

0 

17 

8 

9 

u 

7 

5 

9 

1 

May. 

10 

4 

17 

11 

12 

0 

18 

0 

19 

11 

20 

H) 

10 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

.lUlH! . 

20 

3 

17 

U 

14 

4 

18 

4 

15 

4 

18 

1 

9 

4 

8 

2 

9 

4 

July. 

. 10 

7 

IS 

7 

15 

5 

10 

8 

17 

7 

20 

5 

10 

4 

8 

8 

12 

4 

Au^rnaf . 

IH 

7 

IS 

4 

15 

7 

18 

3 

10 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

B 

9 

12 

1 

Kp})t.(‘mb!ir . 

10 

1 

17 

7 

10 

1 

19 

n 

19 

3 

20 

5 

15 

0 

12 

11 

14 

2 

Octoht'r........ 

10 

8 

14 

5 

12 

11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 

0 

15 

0 

17 

0 

Novt'inhor . i 

12 

3 

0 

3 

13 

0 ' 



14 

3 

13 

10 

10 

11 

19 

1 

21 

3 

l)(»{‘.pinl)(‘r...... 

14 

H 

15 

3 

15 

0 

17 

10 

10 

11 ! 

15 

7 

17 

1 

14 

0 

17 

7 

1040™ 



















Jatmary....... 

12 

0 

12 

1 

9 

7 

«« 

M. 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 

1 

15. 

a 

17 

3 

Koliruary. 

12 

3 

13 

H 

n 

1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

9 

11 

17 

3 

10 

3 

17 

2 

March. 

I i 

4 

12 

4 

9 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

13 

5 

IS 

5 

14 

8 

14 

« 

Apdl.. ........ 

12 

1 

12 

10 

11 

3 

13 

10 

15 

1 

14 

9 

'15 

2 

17 

4 

14 

7 

May. 

i:i 

0 

13 

0 

11 

9 

13 

9 

12 

10 

14 

7 

15 

S 

15 

0 

'14 

5 

done . 

14 

7 

,15 

5 

12 


17 

1 

15 

11 

14 

11 

:i4 

11 

14 

8 

15 

1 


Average Prices of Grecit Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets, 


Bkahon 
( 1 July to 

30 June.) 

CuiiEN Bkanb (Poeket 20 lb.). 

tlRlfiUN Pkas (ib)ekat 20 lb.), | 

CAuaoTH (ha-K). (a). 

Joimn* 

iieHlMirK. 

Capa 

Town, 

Durban. 

Johan* 

waaburg. 

Clapa 

Town. 

Bwriiaii. 

JoJjan- 

neHhiirg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Durban, 


s, 

d. 

fi. 

£l. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

H. 

<1. 

i. 

d. 

1938-.39,.,.... 

■ 1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 

.9 

1 

0 

■ 8 

B 

2 

(1 

il 

1 

.1940-41. 

1 

tl 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

B 

. 5 

9 

4 

11 

13 

4 


2 

7 

8 

10 

2 

8 

B 

11 

B 

3.' 

8 

4 

B 

5 

H 

11 

17 

2 

194.i-43..._ 

3 

1 

4 

8 

B 

0 

3 

S 

2 

10 

8 

9 

5 

1 

8 

9 

13 

2 

1943'44.. 

3 

8 

4 

1,1 

B 

0 

4 

il 

4 10 

4 

11 

9 

11 

n 

1 

20 

2 

1944-15. 

8 

7 

5 

t 

4 

1 

4 

0 

4 

1 

5 

5 

8 

3 

il 

11, 

19 

10 

1945— 



















January...,,,. 

1 

10 

0 

11 

2 

4 

4 

S 

1 

0 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

1 

10 

2 

Kehruary,..... 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

6 

6 

9' 

7 

4 

7 

8 

6 

It 

19 

T 

March.. 

2 

8 

4 

11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 

0 

6 

7 

0 

5 

« 

8 

25 

4 

April,.,. 

1 

il 

' 2 

8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

6 

0 

4 

■Cl 

H 

6 

13 

9 

19 

6 

May.. 

3 

3 

5 

8 

2 

3 

5 

0 

9 

n 

3 

1 

9 

5 

B 

7 

2J 

0 

Jtina... 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

0 

■ 4 

0 

7 

9 

8 

8 

H) 

0 

10 

10 

13 

9 

July.... 

9 

U) 

7 

H) 

5 

10 

■■ B 

2 

n 

7 

B 

H 

10 

1 

16 

4 

20 

II 

AuKUid,. 

Bepie.iuher. 

7 

4 

0 

4 

6 

10 

5 

8 

7 

10 

. 5 

5 

IB 

4 

17 

11 

12 

n 

3 

1 

.5 

9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 ' 

2 

4 

7 

6 

12 

H 

JO 

H 

OctolMU’....,,,. 

3 

H 

5 

4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

3 

6 

7 

7 

9 

0 

9 

10 

20 

n 

Novtnnher. ,,., 

I 

0 

3 

4 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

9 

4 

9 

8 

H 

8 

Hi 

4 

Deeenibtw . 

2 

4 

2 

3 

i 

8 

12 

1 


12 

5 

10 

9 

7 

10 

13 

10 

1946— 



















January....... 

3 

4 

1 

U 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 

II 

14 

7 

9 

H 

6 

2 

16 

0 

February. 

1 

11 


2 

3 

6 

5 

- 

0 

4 

7 

8 

7 

11 

14 

1 

M:ar(ih... 

2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

1 


.. 

B 

4 

H 

10 

8 

t 

23 

10 

April... 

2 

7 

S 

4 

8 

1 

5 

7 


*. , 

4 

10 

10 

2 

9 

B 

24 

2 

May... 

1 

9 

3 

0 

2 

2 

7 

2 

8 

10 

5 

JO 

7 

1 

6 

8 

l.'^ 

8 

to®,,... 

1 10 

2 

0 

2 

a 

4 

8 


1 

5 

7 

4 

2 

7 

6 

11 

"7 ■■" 


Wf of l»ii« mry, bat on appfOxImatfUy ni follow»o!iiim»p«biir«, ISO lb,; CJtpt 

Xoms, 00 lb,; Mid aurhM* l!^0 lb. 


671 

















































IN Soum .A’FKRJA 




Average Prices of Lucerne, Teff, Kaffircorn and Dry Beana* 



Luokuke (per 100 !h.) 




EAmiU’OHN in 
him (20b m.). 


IlliV 

HKANO CHIU IbJ 


SEASON 







Teff 




— 

.- - 






AND 

Month (6), 

JoliaiMies 

mrg 

Cape 

Town 

Johan- 
ncshiirg 
(ff) 100 It). 

F.o.r. prndueerH’ 
atatiuna. 


Juhiinnraburn 

(«), 



Cape, 

Trans¬ 

vaal 

list 

grade. 



ICL 

K2, 

Hpf’t'ldeu 

Ssigar 

c u\V" 
ps’3lH 

Kid- 

33ey. 


8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

ih 

■ «. 

d. 

R 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1&3R49....... 

3 

10 

3 

1 

4 

0 

2 

7 

13 

1 

12 

9 

25 

(3 

10 

9 

24 

2 

19H9-40 ...... 

3 

0 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

0 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21 

n 

13 

11 

23 

2 

IMD 41 . 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

15 

0 

17 

0 

30 

(3 

Ml 

H 

27 

U 

IWl -42 ...... 

5 

7 

5 

2 

6 

8 

4 

7 

18 

H) 

19 

0 

32 

10 

19 

H 

2H 

3 

1942 43 . 

5 

6 

0 

0 

7 

4 

5 

f> 

24 

10 

24 

H) 

34 

i3 

25 

M 

24 


1943-14 .. 

5 

4 

5 

0 

7 

3 

4 

G 

21 

0 

21 

7 

49 

0 

29 

n 

32 

T 

1944-45 . 

0 

4 

5 

4 

7 

2 

4 

0 

18 

8 

18 

S 

m 

7 

39 

0 

70 

0 

194f>™ 

Jaiiti.iTy.___ 

7 

3 

5 

7 

7 

3 

4 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

IIH 

8 

45 

li 

9H 

2 

February...... 

7 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 



22 

0 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 

:i 

95 

i 

March,..,..,., j 

7 

2 

5 

10 

7 

3 

5 

G 

22 

0 

22 

0 

l(J7 

9 

-12 

II 

H9 

3 

April...,....,. ; 

0 

10 


7 

8 

G 

2 

22 
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Horse Improvement Scheme 

SEASON 1945/6. 

D uring the 1945-6 stud season the nuinlier of mams servod hy 
Govenimeiit stallions, as compared with pri^.vious years, was 
as follows. 


Stallion, 

1938/ 

1939/ 

1940/ 

1941/ 

1042/ 

1 

1943/ 

1944/ 

1045/ 


1939* 

lino. 

1941. 

1042. 

1943. 

1944, 

1940, 

1940. 

Ferclieron.. 

33 

22 

97 

94 

i(l7 

im 

193 

203 

OOl! 

Thoroughbred..... 

30 

05 

122 

84 

(K) 

m 

HO 

HI 

047 

Jacks.. .... 

27 

20 

8 

9 

5 

10 


10 


Totals. 

90 

107 

227 

187 

172 

204- 

315 

295 

, 1,402 



* .... ....... ___.. .f .. 


The numbers are somewhat smaller than those of ia^si year, a 
fact ascribed to the nation-wide dionght whi(!h wan responsilfle 
for the temporary abandonment of the scheme at (ilmi (.'ollege, aiul 
which caused many mares to be sent to the did'ercui slat ions In 
such poor condition that a large percentage did not hold the h(?rs(\ 
The scheme met with its greatest sucm'Chb in the Fastco'n 
Transvaal highveld and in the Western Transvaal where the studs at 
Erinelo and Rotehefstroom were taxed to cupuciiy. 

In view of the important part played by mules in our farming 
economy it is surprising that more use was not made ^d' tin* vtu'y 
stiperior jacks which the Department makes available to tarmers. 

It was pleasing to note that the type of marc^ sent to the 
(liferent studs shows a steady improvenumt. It is unfortimately 
not possible to arrive at the foaling peiceiitage of the maren mu'ved, 
as many fanners ignore all reciuests for informutioii tm this s(!cuau 
Government stallions are available to serve marcis iKdonging 
to members of the public at a fee of £L Is, per mare at the 
following institutions: — 

Fere her on Stallions : 

Grootfontein College of Agriculture. 

Potehefstroom College of Agricmlture. 

Glen College of Agriculture, 

Cedara College of Agriculture. 

Stellenbosch-Elsenburg College of Agriculture. 

Ermelo Veterinnry Research Station. 

Athole Pasture Research Station (Ermelo), 

Pasture Research^ Station, Dohne. 

Meadows Industrial School, Dewetadorp, 

Oakdale School of Agriculture, lliversdale, 

ThoToufjhhred Stallions : 

Pottdiefstroom College of Agriculture. 

Glen College of Agriculture* 

Ermelo Veterinary Research Station, 

JacJtS: 

Potehefstroom,. 

Further information in regard to the scheme may he ohtiiined 
from the Principals of ^the. different'agrfetltural colleges and stdiools, 
and from the Officers in tbovementione(l institutions. 

(Biroptor' of Agricultwl. Blno^tion and Research.) 










AT TILE l^au-Ai'ritiau confereac'e of scientists held in Pretoria in 
1929 it was resolvcal that f»‘aine eoustitules the most iiuporlaat 
reservoir of ih(‘ Try[)anoHoineH, and the most important sourre of 
food to the optai to rest tsetse dies, of \vlu(;.h 67o,s',s-ma pall id i pcs is the 
most important ti’arjsmitter of iui<>‘aiui in Zululand. The Irypano- 
sujues %vhieli, (‘.anse tiu^ fatal disease na^auia iii stoctk, may be 
harbouied by wild animals which do not die of this disease, nor 
show any clinicnl syinploms. When tsetse dies feed on sue.h animals, 
the ilies may pic-k up infection and thus are able to iraiismit the 
disease to d(nuesiie animals. 

The dual role played by gaime, firstly as carriers of the itifeciioii 
and secondly as the source of food supply for the flies, has ])rompted 
the idea of o*umc dcsiruction as a method of comtiating uaguiia in 
Zululand.^ Destruction, however, is not carried out wantonly, but; 
under strict (iovermnent control, and is contined to well-dethied 
areas only. Rec,ords an» kept of all gajue destroyml and ammunition 
ex]»cnded, .Most of I he meat and skins arc^ propcndy disposed of. 
Hecumt game surveys (hdinitely show that tin; unpreeedenled 
HimuUnneotis sj)r(‘a<l of I he tsetse fly to tlui (‘xtreme limits outlie 
potential fly belt in Zululand cannot be aitrihuied to aiiy uiuliie 
migration of game as a result of these operations. Periodic disper¬ 
sions of fly from high density areas I^ave been obscu*v(Ml on former 
occasions. 8onie ar(^ inclined to believe that it stands in relation to 
conditioiis of extreme drought. The exieiiBive increase of hush 
tliroughout Zululand has undoubtedly widened the dispersion area. 
Fly surveys are being undertaken to ascertain the extreme limits of 
dispersion so that the fly can be dealt with adequately. At the same 
time the GovcnuHtient is making an attemt to suve^ as miudi of tJu' 
gmme as possible, and for this reason other fur more, costly measure^^s, 
and on an unijrecechmted scale, are being adopted to presc^rve in 
perpetuity all Hpccies of animals in the Nature reservcis of Nalal 
earmarked for that piiri)OHa. * 

It was tlmught that the Harris Fly Trap would provt^ to he 
effective in d(»stroying the tsetse fly, but re(*(uit exhausiive experi¬ 
ments have shown that the trap probably only majounts for a small 
percentage of the flies actually present. According to experience 
in other parts of Africa, attack on the breeding plac-ea of tbc tsetse 
fly is one of the important measxires in controlling and eradicating 
the fly, and in view of this the Government has decided to intensify 
and extend, at considerable cost, the bush-clearing operations w^hicdi 
were commenced in 1943 in order to create barriers to control the 
dispersion of flies from the high fly density areas in the reserves. 
These barHers should be not lass than two miles in width, 

^ The latest method of attack on the tsetse vk. the appli* 
cation of D.B.Tb, may still he the deoitling factor in the eradication 
mf the peat. A good deal of preliminary work has already been done 
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io ascerUiiu ilu^ host .meiliod ot; attack IVnta airrrai’i nr Ironi i\u^ 
g]‘uua<k and D.D.T. in sprays nr in siunkc has already btaai ri'lrchvjd^ 
a])pli.cd. The iViuale tsetse fly dejmsils a sin| 4 de larva a I iuiciaals 
of approximal.cdy ,14 to 18 days* Tlie larva, fHoudrates tin* soil to 
a de]}th. of al)out 1 inch, ami within a >shnrt [leriiai fonus a papa. 
The Initchii)^' of those luipan may be (leIayo(i tor a p(a‘iod up U) t,\vo 
inoiUhs. .A It hough a, iemai.e does not dop<^sii uhu’o than 1-1 larvae, 
methods had in he devised by means of which flies iuuerging* rroiii 
those pupae (*.au be destroyed before do,]iositing iuriher larvae, li 
is therefore esiii,nat(Ml that the appHcaiion of D.lb'l . siaudd he 
repealed at intervals ol! a fortnight ovau* a pmdod of ahout 2 loonilss. 

TT'oin infonuaiion received, the new drug' .Plieuanthri<liuiuu 
1553 , appareiiily gives excellent results in the inaduuup of uagana, 
in cattle, and one dose'usually has the clesired elTecL Since d uni^ 
tlie Government has been, making .representidioi\s bu* the iiuuiediuie 
supply of adequate quantities of ibis drug, hut ihei’i* appears i(j be 
a great demand for this drug in nagaua ureas outside the Ihiiotu 
Up to the present only small quantities havi^ hetm lanadved, ami these 
have been disirilmted on a pro mki basis to all faiamu’s’ asso(daiious 
in infected areas. In the meantime faianers have* Ihhu^ advis<‘d in 
use tartar emetic. 

The nagana campaign in Ziiluland is fnuKi lime \o time revi(‘W<‘d 
hy the "Nagana Advisory Committee uudm' the Chairmanship of tln^ 
Magistrate of Jlmpungeui. On this (jonmni.iee tlu're are represen» 
taiives of the ].)epartnientvS of Agriculiure, .Native^ Abairs, ami 
imnds, the Natal lb.'ovineial (Auneil, and ail the farmers’ assoeia^- 
tions in tlie poteiitial fly hell. Ma,ny ustvful res(du{ions have laam 
fra.med and passtnl for the Inmelii ami further action of tin* tamirul 
Goverirment. 


fnformation on Horse Breeding* 

riTIlE horse and the dog are maths most faithful and unsellish, 

friends, but our expanding population and llie consetpicnt; urlran 
congestion have to Buch an extent banned the former from our 
cities and towns that it must now be content to proven its value 
almost exclusively in rural areas. The town hursti ” is not,iced 
only as a unit of labour, and to the man in the siretd, {constitutes 
merely an iinpediment and not an objecit of adiniratiom TTie 
motorist, craving ever greater speed and space, has declared this 
animal a nuisance. No wonder our younger gcmu'aiion simply doc'S 
not know or adtnire the horse. Even the averagt^ farm Iml (*.aunoi 
ride a horse; he is a stranger to saddle, harncHs or cart. Our country 
is losing its traditional love of honses, for out of siglit, out of 
miinl 'T Our younger generation is fond of reading, and Imoks in 
which horses play a prominent role are eagerly devoured. cam 
therefore assume with a fair amount of certainty that the yoinig 
people of our day would he keen to learn more ahout hors{‘B ami to 
love them. What is lacjking, however, is instruction in riding and 
the treatment and handling of the horse and its eqnipmeui. But 
our yonng^ folk are shy of the older generation, which, is firoue to 
deride their ignorance, 

* Now those lovers of horses^ Dr. Schpuder and My. Wright, haTe 
begun' a series of articles, one of' which appears in this issue, to 
inform pld. and young about the horse, its anoesliy, its economic 
value, its training, handling and care, ^ In short, everything'n,ceded 
to understand and use a horse to. the best advantuge, will ho (liscuHsed 
in this interesting series. 

% I ' , 



Faiuiing in So'UTji Africa 


Scpteniher 1940 



Ill peac-e time tliie liorse exerciwcd a civilizing' iTifiiicncc jind 
was tlie jnaiii for(*e in the agricnliural developnient of the ol(l(‘si 
and most })i‘osperous (‘oaritries of the world. 1\) this day ii is 
still (-ioH(dy a,ss()(!iai(al with intensive profifahle prodmdJoti on the 
ricdiest soils of old <\si,al)lished nation's. 

Althou^'h we Jive in. tlie ‘machine age, there is still an indispems'- 
able place for tlie horse in the agricultviral ami industria.! life* of 
])ra,cti(.‘aHy all progressive nations, Fanners who own, teams, of 
horses or mules are in a strong xiosition since they are independent 
of inachi.nes, their spare parts, fuel and other adjuncts—all of wh,i(.di 
must be imf)()rted and mean so much additional expense to the 
South, Afri(*an farmer. 

In spite of all sorts of mechanical devices, there are still 
numerous operatiouvs on farms^and elaewhera in which equine power 
is mon» apj)li<‘al)le and economicab 


This IS the fust of a series of artioles ^whioh will appear in Ifarminn in 

tionth Africa and be issued later in the form of a hulletin. 


The Horse on the Farm*"' 


Dr. P. J- V. d, IL Sclireuder and .F. B. Wright, Senior ' 

Professional Officers (Horses). 

A JjJj iJirough the a,ges the horse has been closely associated ■wilJs 
human mddviiujs. It furnished the main motive and ii!‘a,(*tive 
]H)wer in the migration of nations, the (‘amx>aigiis of Ai-tila, Menghis 
Kahn, A lexander the Great and Naxioleon, and (‘ven in i\\i\ anni(\s of 
nio(l('rn iimexs. 

With us, loo, the South African comniaiHlo bors(‘ wns famous 
not only in oiu* own wars but also in the service of ili(‘ Hritisit 
Army in Imhhi and in the Clrimea where it was deeliired “ the 
in woi'ld 


hho-. 1,—"Suffolk stallion representing weight and stremgih. Contrast 
with light, ■ active saddler type in Fig. "2. 





Fauminc; jin South Aficjca 


SrpIriiihiT IDK) 


Tho best results are obtained whero nudive aiitl tractive power 
are eomi)lenientary or co-operative. Horse and mule li-ams mm sase 
costs in the peri'ormanee or all sorts oi tasks- workiup- I'omposl. 
pits, planting, mowing, carting small loads, and numerous oIIum' 
Jobs which would be too costly if carried out by imiiorted umduunzed 

power. . ,1 I I I- 

The use of tractors would be ruinous on sniull Imlduigs, 

seitiements and intensive propositions such us oiTliard am! Ib.wer- 
gardeiiiug propositions intensively worked and uvcragiiig up to IDO 
morgen. One never sees tractors on the little lanns ol i'rani'c, 
llolluTul, England, Denmark and other European i-mtulries. 



Fig. 2.—^American saddler representing liglit and active 
Contrast with heavy draught type in Kig. 1. 


U.N.R.R.A. estimates that at least 7,000,000 horses are required 
to build up the ruined fanning industries of starving Europe. 
British farmers pay up to £280 for draught-type geldings. I'he 
IT.S.A. has imported 143 horses fronq Europe for the improvement 
of her remount horse sto(‘k. It is admitted that the horse ])op\dution 
of several countries has decreased, but the value of xitility types has 
increased. 

When the supply of imported mechanised power was threatmied 
by war conditions, South Africa had to turn to its own natural, 
national farm power and the reviving interest in horse-hreeding 
during the past two decades was given an additional stimuluB, bo 
much so that an unprecedented demand for all classes of utility 
types of horses was created. Draught-type stallions fetched up to 
£350 and mares up to £325, while South African bred saddler coli-s 
realis^ed as much as £800. The Allies spent over a million poundn 
on horses, mules and donkeys in South Africa, while most African 
states, India and even Palestine seeking useful hotaes and toiIch 
in South Africa. 



II OKSE ON T.HK 

Thn)!i^‘lu)iii the Union farmers and • industrialists have 
re™(lis(*oviu‘tHl llu^ horse and mule. Fruit-, wine- and in-tanners, 

sugar planters, ilorists, miuiieipalities, settlers, road boards and 
other corporations make demands for classes and types that camioi 
be met. 

The South African Horse Stock* 

Wlnen it was decided to establish the first white seitlenient 
in Souili Africa, tlie Dutch East India Company arranged to supply 
van l(jel)ee<*k with horses. The nearest point from wlrich to earry 
horses with s;ifety on small sailing vessels was the Dutch East 



Fia. 3..iJciut Or ”, u Tliorouglibred, typical oT the type* imported 

during the twenties and thirties of last century by Lord (!luirl<5S 
Somerset, The blood of this type flowed in many of the importations 

of the day. 


Indies. A troop of lavnmese ponies was thercvfore imported and 
arrived in Table Bay about the same time as van I?iel)e(U'k and his 
first settlers. On his cdiarger, ** Bode Vos van 1tiel>ee(‘k awcul the 
natives wdth tlie might of the white man, while horse wagons aiid 
commando horses furnished the developing and civilis^ing forces 
of our first forbears for almost two centuries. These' Javant^sc 
horses were descendants^ of the Arab steeds imported hy the princes 
and merchants of the rich Orient. 

Successive governors^ at the Cape imported high-class Arabian 
stallions from time to time so that from l(ir)2 to LSKX a period 
of 158 years, our horse stock was mainly of Arabian origin. In 
1709 large batches^of remounts,^ our first pastoral ])rodncia, were 
exported to the British Armies in India, Successive (unniTUiridcrs 
declared them “ the best in the world In 1810 English blood 
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liorsr.s sliorily aftc.rwanLs koown. as Tliornnf 4 *lilH’ot:ls mihI tirT.i| 
porUHtlioii oa Ai'iib iouiidaiioiLSj fouiol ilteir wav io iJia rapsv 

1^'roiii (Jam, on boj 4 ‘au Soutii AfnVaks fiuno. as a liorsrAo’Oi'i!tu|^' 
ooiuiAry; J.ord (diai‘l(‘s SojiiiO'set, Uov(vi‘,ii.or oi' llio ;iin! laolffij^* 

hu'iiiers .hirj^'c Jiiimbots of: (ho oluH(‘osi TlooniiyIjliiHai 

olcHal iaio fai' 0 ‘<j sI.ihLs lliai sihhsmI all owv \\\v r;ip«.> :uh1 

souihio'ii parls of the newly foiMnled (h'i»n<L»'e Im’im* Sialr l‘fpa)>liV. 

ilorsit pow'or rurnishml Uie niaiii souret^ of nooi\f< irofiivo 
powAo* and ira<](‘ wiih India and elsivvliere w as .o'ond. Sol! h'nionf % 
i^pread lar and wide, oilier Ineralivi' larniina' enlrt|Mi-e^ urro 
esia,nlis]i.ed,^ and ox-wm^’ons, innii* Umins and i'i(ii\\a\h uortneil 
ilunr way [jpo ihe iiinimJand, wIhoa^ the \^'{»rld‘^. iai’* 4 ’oS. diaiioMid 
a.iHl nv{)jd j)ji‘iu‘s were diseovio'ed, M(*an\vliilio lov\a!i!' ilio n>id<!jc‘ 
oi im‘ jPiJi (amluryy various muises and (Indr efleeis o«'d lo 

tdie(*l\ ihe proi^'ress niad(‘ (o <la(e. The, Suez Caiiat wa. (tpeneil, 
nienno-^ ani»'oi‘a», oslriidi- and enltle-darminp* hei'aine haa’alivo 
CMiterj)nse,s. Sue.(‘essi\'e visiiaiions of horse-sirknes.N deeiniao-d hira'o 
siAids. Idle (UAO’seas trade in reniounls and rat-e iior,si',< w losi, 
aiKi (lur horse stock deieriora,i(*.tI coiisiihoAildy. To ri’lf'ic\e ihe 

siallioiiH of Ihe ninver rasli!»»iialde fjrccds 
iiardaieys, (.Cleveland Bays, ,Kou<lsi<‘rs and carl horses ’* were 
mirodueeth This indiHe.riiniTUitc*, mixing of' breeds lo'oki* down nnicb 
oi the sterling' qua,lilies of the Anm'lo-Arab h\ pe whcjst* famed 
proioiy])e^ ihe ll.a,ni:ani horstu exisbal Ufi io Ihe elosc* of llie Modury* 
ihe wa,r of IHbb-IOOkJ further di^siroyi'd what wuvS left of our oueo 
lanied liorse siiie.k. 

a i!‘N (ltdierioniting poHitioii ihe Uovoiiunent 

estaljushed several larjUj'e stud siaiioiis ihronj^’liout I be ecMudry b»r 
tlH' use of larnHU’H. Some of tliese Htaiioris mainiainejl up to .do 
stallions, inaitily Th(>r()UjU^hluAals, biit also a ,bwv Arabs, llmduieys 
a-nd an oe,easioual (Iraui^JiUbrianl vstallion. 

In 1910 the (lovernineiii also {sslaldished the first sluds of 
cuau^dit borsi^s. Studs of Olydesdales and, soon af|or, of IhuAdierons 
lounded at ilie agrieuliural colleges wdiieb were cmlablished 
at the hegmiiing of 1900. 

Uiuiicatiori of the four provitutes of South Africa brought a 
now outlook and Jiopos for progress and established setliemmd. flood 
progress w^as made in all directions, norse-hrmaling affairs werc^ 
just on the niend wheri World AVar I an'ested this ])rogn‘ss. The 
a.termath of \var wdth all its extravagatiee and biwvildermeid, 
nought the motor and motor-mindedness. Farmers and (dlnu'S lost 
tneir perspective and the liorae was samificuMl to the for speed 
aB,(l relegated to the native. A faithful few, liowtn'cr, ri'inciiilit'ri'il 
1 (lays. It was soon realized (hal im cdunlry, 

^ea.s, ot ail a livostoek (country, could do without .such a valuahle 
uiaiioh ot tile auiinul industry. 

Gradually isolated interest revived inio nation-wide inleri'Ht. 
Morse ureeders began to stand together and beeaine niore artieiilate. 
ine nrst horse-breeders’ associations were, estiitdisluul. 
xovernnient took _ cognizance of tliese reviving interests and 
_ couragod rehabilitation schemes. Studs were sinuigiliened liy fresh 
importations and a Horse Improvement Sehenie for fanner ,h was 
introduced by the establishment of stud stations for farmers. 

beginnings were being made for finding a pUwic for the 
^rse in our agricultural industries when once agniii another World 
war seriously interrupted rehabilitation measuros. 




T]i:.e Hoese on the Fab.m;. ■ 

Types of Horses for - Soiitli Africa. 

Afirr brief review of tlie historical aiul economical 

fouiiclaiioiis ol oiir liorse sio(*,k% we may now take sto{*,k of nioclerii 
trciiils (b. |H‘(Hbi(‘iiye economic agTieiiltiiral development and iiiid 
wlialykv{H‘s of eijuines will lit in best and serve ns best. 

in Uie ojdcn* (‘sluldislied European conntries, and jilso in (huiada-, 
AusIraJia, JNtnv Zealamh tJie United States of America and Stnitli 
Aineritm where (.he various breeds of horses are of lu^’h slaiudard, 
(d!ici(‘iiey and quality, (here is hardly ever any talk of {‘onqHdiiim^ 
from UHM'haniztal powt^r. itather is tliere eo-opei-aiive, romph'- 
menta,ry adjusiuH'ui. Aleeha-nical power is aiqdied where ]Hn*sc‘“ 
f](\sh w'ill i)(‘ (oriunMi, and the horse is us(‘(i wlnu’e il. is more 
economical and wlier(5 tractors cannot 


t'm. 4..Plioto|i:riip}i of a “ Boor inuro tsiJceu at tlu*, of 20 

years. Note < 400 ( 1 , honest head, (niality, substance, confonHaiiori, 
strength of loin and extreme sottnduess of legs. This rmire was 
driv(m as ono. of a pair for 6 years tliroTigh a inounl-ain pass (f^arcia 
PasSj (hP.), and was still an outstanding luirtu'ss horst^ air tli(< a<m 

of 20 years. 


'riu^ most higlily mendianized mdion, the TJnilcul Slates of 
Auuuu'ca,, IS also o!U‘ of the worhUs gToatest brcHuhu's and users (d* 
horses, Tlu‘ Atnc‘ri<ainH, with their intuitive seriHc For uliliiy, an* to¬ 
day ])rodum*ng‘ most fruitful specialmtions iu lludr iiglit hors(’s(o(‘k 
the vshowy ])urk-ridirig Kaddlers, the ■useful eow-puuckiug Quarter 
Horse, th(^ plantation checking* Tennessee wa,Iking* horse, and the 
(iercmoiiial sporting (folden Horse (Palomino), In ThoronghhiTHls, 
Arabs and Morgans they produce and use the best, whih^ Finrlurrons 
make up sixty yor cent, of all their imreAired Jiorses. Medmiuzcul 
pow'er has not hlurred. or perverted their perspective as regards the 
place of tlie horse in their economic life. 

It is readily admitted ^that in other countries light harnesH 
breeds have been Jiirgely disjdaced hy the motor car. In South 
Africa, the small denuind for light harness horses is readily met 
by selections from the saddle types. We find^ however, a popular 
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Kaiuhnu in Soirrii Ai‘’in(i\ 

unci uHefiil type ot' wa^’oii lierse—the t'hipe 'wugini horse or ** lloiaiidse 
wapt3r(!. ''“—ill the south-westeni Beetioiis of the (hipe Pro\'inre. 

This type was developed from the luirness breeds of the luiieltoH 
—Hackney, Fleiuish, and Cleveland Bays, with a ilasli id' CJydi^sdale 
blood. The future of the breeil hangs in the iudanci* owing; to iiu» 
disappearance of the parent breeds. Borne of the prominent hriaMlers 
of this type are using* Pereheron stallions with most gTa,ii{\ing 
results,, since the Pereheron existed for a huig* pmaod as ono of 
Europe’s finest (‘oaeliing* breeds. The Cl(‘ve!an(I Bay, that om-e 
had a footing* with ua and is liein^ generally nndvinl in 1 !h' U.B.A,, 
may assist in the rehabilitation and establishnumi of this type so 
unique in the Cape farming divstricts. We have also (*reated the 
Bnsuto Pony once famed as an excellent polo pony h<n*e and aliroad. 
The propagation of types and breedvS, houever, is a inaitm* of 
demand. 

For our own use and the overseas demand a good Hgld saddle 
type has a good future. The nation-wide schmnes for soil 
conservation and economy farming demand inteiasive propositiojjs 
with lower costs and iiisrher prodmdion. For tins purpose the 
heavier draught types are eminently suited and are inortmsingly 
favoured, especially on smaller farms intensivtdy worktai for higher 
production. 

Selection and Judging of Horses* 

The selection of horses for different utility purfioses is IhihimI 
on a sound knowledge of all the phases of form and fumdinu in 
the horse. One should know all the body points and through study 
and experience know the purpose and value of each, tlu3 varitms 
unsoumlnesses or didet'ts, and the compositimi of tin’ dc\*^ired points 
into the eorrect and standard (‘onformal ion for a jiarticular type or 
breed. We are guided by carefnlly i-ompovsisl standards of 
excellemuy scale of points or siaire cards. They teach us io do 
our judging in a logical and critical tminner. ' 

The score cards given here for light and heavy types of horses 
draw attention to the different body parts and fc'aiures in a bgioal 
order. They stress the comparative value of points, not only in 
each type hut also in the individual. Splints, curbs, thick shoulders, 
etc., whicdi may be minor blemishcB in the heavy or work 
horse doing his work at a walk, become serious defetds in tlie light 
f'lster-moving horse, the remount, the racer and the liglit harnesH 
horse; but one always makes sure that the sum total of points 
gives proof that the draught horse’s limbs are dependalile and of 
high quality, sin(*e the aninuiTs wearing and working qualiticss 
depend very largely on the charactor of its liinhs ami feet. What¬ 
ever the service, one is guided by the saying No foot, no horse 

The score card helps the student or judge to see every ])art of 
the hor:.e and not merely the animal; a close stiidy of parts given 
a true estimate of the whole. 

The successful breeder and user of horses must have an eye 'b 
or develop and eye ”, for what constitutevS a good horse. 

A mental picture as w^ell as an intelligent concejition of what 
constitutes a perfect ” horse must be clearly defined in one's 
brain. All judging must be based on this correct eom'eption and 
standard for each breed or type. Carefully study the following 
,scale,of points; each point,-mu$t be scored on a percentage basis. 
If the full value of a point is TO'and the_horse Judged cannot gain 
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10^ iliiii i.hat point must be reduced by 10 or 20 per cent, and the 
horse uwarded !l or 8 points. The cut of 1 or 2 points is bnsecl on a 
comparative laisis and not o:n guessing or au arbitrary 'wliini, 

(a) For Light Horses. 


Scale of Points. 


OEHEUAt APPEARANCE : 32. 

HalgStt: 14'2— IC) hjUMls...... 

Form : Syiunit'Oical, smooth, stylish... 

Wei0ht: I.OOO Ih. nnd npwunis to 1,200 11). 

Quality; Bum' clean, lirm, ln(li<;iitiug milUcicnt substance; 

temlons prominent, line; hair and skin line. 

Tesuperament: Active; disposition kind. In Htalllon mas- 
<nilinltyj .slronji.!: ami urelaal lU'ck, diarueteriu head ; in nuire 

IViuSnhiit.v..... 

Action : Trot: Kapid, strafeht, r(‘gular, fairly Ivigh. 

Walk : ehudie, <;ulek, halaneed.......... 

Objections : Lacking In enejuv, llnish. and (pniUty: liide-bomul, 
Htarinij; 1.1 medniy, faulty, or sluggish gait: action too low 

HEAD AND NECK ; G* 

Head : Lean, straight. 

Muzzle: ; nostrils large ; lips thin ; even teeth, sound.. 

Eyes : Full, bright, clear, kirgi;. 

Forehead : Broad, full. ... 

Eaj*s : Size me<iium, point.(‘d, well (tarried, not far apart...... 

Neck : Mimck‘d ; entst high ; throat-lateh Hue ; wiiKlpipe large. 
Objections : 'I'hhtk, beefy head ; short, b(‘(tfy neck, thick at 
throttle, long at crest, (nvct-iiecked ; dished or too full face; 
sunken, small, vicious eyes ; lop-eared. 
rOREOUARTERb : 23. 

bhoulders : Long, smooth, w<‘ll muscled, oblique, extending into 

hack...... 

Arms ; Short, thrown forward. 

Forearms : Museh'd, long, wide........ 

Knees : (dean, wile, straight, deep, strongly HWpportcd. 

Cannons: short, wid(*: tendons large and set l)ack........,. 

Fetlocks ; Wide, strnight,...... 

Pasterns : strong, angle with ground 45**.... *..... 

Feet: size nuslhuu, (wen, strnight; iiorn dense, frog large, 

elastic ; bars strong, sole eou(‘ave, heel wide*. 

Legs : Viewed in front, a perpendicular line from t lie point of the 
shoulder should fall upon the centre of the knia), cannon, 
paKbu*n,andf<»ot; fmmtheMido a perpendieulnrHnedropphig 
from tiu^ centre of tlie elbow jointshould fall Upon the (^autre of 

tlje knee and pastern joints and bebind liooi.. 

Objections ; Narrow, rounded, too upright shoulders; sunken, 
narrow, (contracted ebest. Sprung or calf-kneed ; narro%v, 
weak, crocdoHl cannons; short, round, cut In betlow knee, too 
straight and short or t<»» long and weak pasterns; too simiil 
f(*et, narrow, coutraeted, h?w lieels. 
aODY: 10. 

Withers : Mus<4iul, wtdl-linlshed at top..... 

Chest: Dwp, low ; girth large.,...... 

Ribs : Long, sprung, (dose.. 

Back : straight, short, broad, museled... 

Loin : \Vld<‘, short, thick, strong, and smooth coupling.*#,,. 

Underline; i.ong; flank Ud down,.. 

Objections : Too hmuthy Imrrel; long and loose coupling; 
sunken hdn ; cut up too high in flank. 

HlNDOUARTERb; 2£* 

Hips : Smooth, wide, level......... 

Croup ; !*ong, wide, muscular... 

Tall : Attached iiigli, well carried..... 

Thighs: long, n usmilar, spread, open angled.... 

Quarters : Heavily mns(;led, <h‘cp,... 

Gaskins (or lower thighs) : long, wldci, muscular,.,.. 

Hocks : (dearly dellmal, wdde. straight....... 

Cannons: Hhort, wide, tendons huge, act back. 

Fetlocks ; Wide, stridglifc.,,.,..... 

Pasterns : strong, sloping... 

Feet; Hixe UKHlium, even, straight, horn dense; frog large, 
clastic ; bars strong, sole (umeave ; h(‘el wide, high.,...... 

Legs : Vlew(*d from btjhlnd, a iH^rfKmdieular line from tlie point of 
the buttock should fall upon tiic (urntre of the hock* earmon, 
pastern, and foot; from the side, a perpendicular line from tho 
hip joint should fall upon the centre of the foot and divide the 
gaskin in the muldle; and a perpendicular line from the point 
of the buttock shoul(i run parallel with the line of the cannor. 
Oblections : Bhort or steep croup; tail set too low, straight, and 
Btllf; narrow thick, puffy hocks, cow-hocked, slcklc-hocked ; 
too straight and shortor tooiong and weak pasterns; too smui / 
fwt; narrow* contracted, low heels. 
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(b) For Draught Horses, 


Scale, of roittts. 


Hndvni'h 


GENERAL APPEARANCE: 28. 

Haight: ir>*2 hunds and upwards........ 

Weifliiit: !,tH)d lb. JUid upwards... 

Form : Sow srt, wi<U‘., vlwjv, massive, well priKporinriiicd.,.,.. 

Substance : Rone amide ; joints broad...... 

Quality : Hone teiubms ami joints wcUdellncd ; slitn and 

hair llm^; head ndined....... 

Temperament : Vigorous ; disposition tteod ; appearauee iiitel* 

Hgent............ 

Action ; Trot: Frts*, regular, powerful, easy,................ 

Walk : rttraidii, .snappy with lon^ stride..,......... 

Objections ; 'I'oosluuKishin teuMU'rament, Ijujkingin dimlit.v and 
style; I(nv'-h(;adei} and awkward in gait; low action ; coarse 
.shaggy coat; hidohound. 

HEAD AND NECK : 8. 

Head: Large; feafcuri'.s <^leajpcut; jaw deep; angle of jaw wide 

Forehead : broad, full... 

Muzzle : llroad ; nostrils hirge.; lips tl\in ; even, trim....,, 

Eyes : Orbit prominent, large, bright, dear.. 

Ears : size medinm, pointed, sot close, alert................ 

Face : strong.:.... 

Neck : Miidium to b)ng, muscular, well arched, throat cleaiv^cut; 

wiiKli)ipe large.... 

Objections : Narrow, thi(;k beefy lu'ud ; dished to?; eimill, 
smilcen, vieioua ey(!H; too .short and thick iicck ; long at creat; 
ow'C-nc(died, 

FOREQUARTERS ; 22. 

Slioulders ; Sloping, smooth, muscular, extending well into hack 

Arms : Short, mu.scular.... 

Forearms : .Strt)iigly muscled, wide, long... 

Knees: Broad, deep, straight, strongly HUpported...... 

Gannons ; Hliort, broad, ilat; tendons strong and well defined 

ami set well back.... 

Fetlocks ; Wide, strong, straight, well supported.. 

Pasterns : Obllipu*., strung, eltmi, medium iengtb.,... 

Feet: Large, rouml, not turned In or out; heel wide ami open, 
wall (brnse ajul ck'an ; bars strong; frog large ami elastic 
Lecis : PeriHmdlcular wlaui vievvedfrom front and rear and well 

l)lami...... . 

Objections: Narrow, crooked, weak knees; remmi aptuigy 
tijumoiia, doUeumt in siK(',; short,stlfi' pasUirns; flat, iheliy, 
narrow, contracted IVi't. 

BDOy; II. 

Withers; Well defined, nmscular..... 

Chest: Wble, deep..... 

Back ; Short, broad, strong...... 

Loin ; Short, broad, strongly coupled.......,,., 

Ribs : Long, well sprung, close ; barrel largo., 

Flank ; Deep and full, wltli low undcriine... 

Objections : Narrow, sunken cheat; narrow barrel; riba too 
straight; loose coupling; sunken and narrow loin; high 
flank; too steep and short croup. 

HSNDOUARTERS; 31. 

Hips: Wide, muscular...,... 

Croup: Long, wide, muscular, level or slightly drooping..,. 

Tall: Well set, full, fine in quality... 

Thighs : Muscular, deep... 

Stifles : Muscular,, well set... 

Gaskins : Wide, muscular.... 

Hocks : Deep clean-cut, straight, wide, strong, point prominent. 
Cannons: Short, broad, flat, clean ; tendons well defined.... 

Fetlocks: Wide, strong, straight, well supportesd... 

Pasterns: Oblique, strong, clean, medium length.,.,.... 

Feet: Large, round, not turned in ; heel wide and open ; wall 

dense and clean ; bars strong; frog large and elastic. 

Legs : l^orpendicular when viewed from rear and well placed,. 
Objections : Narrow and too puffy or meaty hocks; <k‘fleiently 
muscled gaskins and stifles; coarse stin tall. 


Tke light and the keavy types are fully (liHcusscd. Buflico it 
to say liere that the ability of a borse to perform kis parlieiilar 
kind of work depends upon tkree general principles, 

CJonstitution ojyid/ Qood^ lungs, digoistion and 

circulation must be suck as to ensure endurance, vitality and 
stamina. 
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Hybrid Maize Seed, 

I<\ X. Laubsciier^ Research Officer, College of Agriculture, 

Fotchefstroom. 

AT the ^ riioJiieiii ^ tlio Bubject of hybrid maize vS.eed is enjoying 
eoiKsiderahh* interest Journals anxl newspaijers publish the 
amazing siHaiess obtained with this venture in the 11.8.A. The 
hyf>iid niaize siaMi iudustry is one of the most important farming 
husimjss underiakingB in America and is surpassed only by the 
implement busim'ss in volume and financial turnover. The contribution 
of hybrid sexul {o tlie American national economy by virtue of its 
in( 0 ’t‘as{‘d yi(i(Iing ability is estimated to be £500 million for the 
last ff)ur years only. 



Inbrcnl maize lines ready for se1f-|;)olUa,.atioi,L 

IPhoto: Ih\ /I. lb tomder.s% 


Oji an average, yield increases of about twenty pm; cent, ovei* 
those of sfaiulnrd varieties are obtained, while the hybrids are nnich 
more resistant, to drought and rot diseases, have si,rouger root systems, 
and are much mor(> uniform tliau the varieties comnumily grown. 

All tlu^se farts are known to a wide ‘ circle of readers, and 
producers imt themselves this question: Why (uuuiot we also produce, 
from such h.yhridsi' And consumers argueIf our country wtire not 
so ludiind tlie times, the food shortage might have been prevented 
by tlie use of hybrid maize. It is very clear from numerous etu|uiries 
inado regarding this matter that one crucial fact entirely i-seapes 
recognition, viz. that the creation of hybrid seed miuze_ must he 
considered as one of the most successful applications of science and 
hence certain of its phases are of a highly technical nature. 

Hybrid Seed Production a Complicated Process. 

Many seem to think of hybrid maize as if it were a variety 
which call he imported to give increased yields under local condi¬ 
tions. It is apparently not realized that the iiroduction of hybrid 
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nuiizo is no ukh’u mutter of Heed inultiplieulicin but rousi.sfs of a 
Herien of (‘.oiiirolled breedin} 4 ‘ pmumses, jund that Hte iiartoila! piiii* 
lines are the fruits of years of inbreeding and reseur^^lH 

Tlie nunVui plant is so eonstituted that the ear is seldom fViiiliw*<l 
by ilie plant’s own pollern The kertuds fenaned are iliiis luostly 
hybrids and a niaiy.e variety is eoinposed (diiefty of a eoileeiion of 
hybrids whieh resemble one another in respeet of eortuin (*haraei(*rs 
siH‘h as period of growth, colour of Beed and type <d‘ kenud. 

If a maize plant is artifically self-fertilized i»y transforrtdig' tlo* 
plant’s ])o[len on to tlic silks of its own ear, inbreeding is bnmghf 
about, and the hereditary ebarneiers normally obsemre in the hyin'id 
parents are partially revealed in the ]>rogeny. Some of jheso rharae^ 
ters are so harmful that the inbreds in whicdi they aro iuc'orporated, 
are either weak, sickly or misformed, and evimtually dii' (df nr are 
otherwise eliminated by the breeder. Other inbiH'ds receive* predomb 
nantly desirable characters and are the sourec of the plant hnanler’s 
future selections. 

In the course of inbreeding by Belf-fertilization the so-eal!eti 
lines whicdi are evolved, become progressividy iucuh* pure«!sred bir 
their hereditary characters and hence attahi greatm* uniformity with 
which, however, is associated a reduction in size and a eorri^sponding 
decline in productivity. Varieties with a produelivt* eapafdty of, 
say, 20 bags per morgen will, after five or six generations of in¬ 
breeding, yield lines with a prodiietive capacity of <Hdy b to 10 
bags per morgen. If two of tliese inbred Hues ai’c fTossd’erfiiized 
and the hybrid seeds are planted, strong vigorous planis of great nni» 
formity may result with a probable yield of as inucdi m 25 bags per 
morgen, i.e. more than that of the original variety from which the 
pure lines luive been bred. This high mt/ree of ‘lauformiip and biph 
yield w, however^ obtained only in tke first or hybrid generaiion. 
Growers must therefore obtain fresh seed eorry year. In the 
succeeding generations there is much less uniformity a,ml the yields 
are greatly reduced, 

How^ever, only a very small number, if nny, of tlm lines obtained 
from selfing any variety will prove to be superior in the sense that 
their hybrids will be desirable as regards yield and ot!u*r eharufderH. 
Hence the isolation of a really* good line is a matter of grmii moment, 
and with commercial hybrid seed companies the paremtage of out¬ 
standing hybrids is a trade secret The efhcicney of selection 
very largely determines the progress made with the isolation of 
superior breeding storks. 

Since hybrid vigour is manifested only in the first generalifUi 
after crossing, it is necessary that the process of cross-breeding he 
repeated continually, the yielding ability deelinos nhurply in tin* 
second and other generations. Owing to the low yields oi‘ inbnn! 
lines which have to serve as parents, the prodiudlon of hylnuM maul 
for some time was not considered tojie practicable and the breeding 
of maize continued to be based on the purification of genetii?, Btockn 
by inbreeding and the recombination of desirable lines. 

It was only after'further progress in the sphere of theoretieui 
genetics that the next step for the practical production of hybrid seed 
became possible. It was determined theoretically and demonstrahui 
in practice that a high degree of hybrid vigour and uniformity could 
be obtained by crossing two first generation, crosses insteacrof two 
, inbred lines. As a result of this, the problem of low yields of hvlndd 
,tieed,.aa produced on inbred lines .diaappetred, for commercial hybrids 
, ate now produced on the high'Trieldrng 'first erossea, 





II yuhtd Maize Seeb. 

Freseiit-Day Tecimiqiie. 

^ technique for the production of hybrid seed 

iiiaize^ is Uiercfore as^ follows.—(u) The process of inbreeding and 
selec4ion for at leasi^i'our to^six generations so as to obtain superior 
Imaaiing lines. {(/} I lu^ making of single crosses between these inbred 
lines, (r) d he making of double crosses between the single crosses. 

Thi‘s<‘. iliree phast‘s require more detailed explanation, 

{a) '/hr Frort,ss of Iiihreedmg.—This requires the transfer of 
I la; ])o!h»n of (‘acli plant on to the silks of its own ear, all contanima- 
l-iou with fori'ign pollen being avoided, lu practice it is necessary 
iliai I he (air shcmld bc^ (covered before the silks emerge, and that the 
pollen should rvollected and applied to the silks or beard at the 
right lime and stage. Apart fiom the self-pollination process, the 
most important aspect of inbreeding is the selection of superioi: 
adapital jim‘s. A prcre(]uisite for this is a sound knowledge not only 
of the gcmcdir, chara(4m*s of maize but also of those characters whicii 
ar(‘ s(‘j)aiatcly and collectively desirable. 

(Ii) Tho Ptihluction of Single Inbred lines differ with 

regard to iludr capatdiy for pioduting superior hybiids, each line 
having a <lill'crent and distibmd cmnbining. ability i.e. ability 
to yield superior hybrids. This is a factor which has to be deter- 
rtiined in advance. It is done by crossing each line with a standard 
vai'ieiy ond testing the hylrrid seed obtained this way in a yield 
iri'd. Tim lines with l)est conibining abilities produce the hybrids 
whi<*h give Urn highest yields in such a trial. But the lines which 
have thus demousiraied their superiority also possess specific eom- 
hiiiing ability, i.e. certain pairs of lines will yield hybrids BUperior 
in those of oiluu’ pnirs. This means that all the superior lines should 
he eroHsed wdh one another in all possible comhinations and the 
hybrid seed plafdetl in a compauiiive test to determine the specific 
<'omhiiting a])tit\Hle.s of the various lines. If all the results of such 
a test are available, then it is possible to calculate, with a fair degree 
of ucc.uracy, the (‘omparative yielding capacities of any four lines 
in a double cross. 

(r) The Frofhn'iion of 'Dovhle Crosses. —Tlie tests necessary 
for (leiermining whicJi four lines have to go into a double cross wall 
also provi(h‘ (bita for determining in which eomhinatioriB the four 
lines should he used, j\e. whether the single crosses of four lines 
A, B, (1 and I) slunild he A x B and CxD or any other combination, 
as tin's is of impcr‘tam*e in determining the ])roductive capacity of 
the double cross. This, however, is merely a tetdinical detail. lioth 
the single and double crosses are obtained by planting the two 
parents ('inbred Hm^s and single crosses, respectively) together and 
delasscdling the poorer iiqllen parent so that adl the seed produced 
on that parent will be hybrid seed. The pollen or male parent 
usually (Hampies every third or fourth row only, so that twu)-thirdH 
to th,:xHM|uariers <)f the total area produces hybrid seed. 

As aleady indicated, the pxoduetion of single erosses for commer¬ 
cial seed is seldom feasible on account of the low prodiudivity of 
inbrculs. Pure lines may be utilized, howmver, in what is knotvn as 
a toperoBs, i.e. a crossing of the nute line with a sbrndard variety. 
Depending on the combining ability of the pure line used, such 
toperoases may have great merit and the procedure has the advantage 
that an adapted variety can be used as one parent. But it rarely’ 
works well in practice and is usnally rather wasteful of the expensive 
inbred seed. 



IN Suu'ni Akiuc^\ 
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TIh‘ iiHM’iis oi' Hh' ulUnuiii^ |n;odm‘t will di‘iH‘!Hl vny lar«M*!y 
upon sfriri jHlIioreiiou lo ii'olinionl fH-'ciuironionlH, Imu’ i!iaiaiir«\ nin* 
iViu;il( phuii wlii<‘h ivS iioi (lol.assolluil in iinn* and i.‘4*lhii8 all«i\ua! In 
]H)!.l!iiaio iisuir aad sivsitn^ ]>lanl8, will. rtHhna* I1 h‘ \iVliliiiu’ fHilonlial 
of iJu‘ liyln'id. hihriMlH havo la‘ pr<»pa< 4 ‘nl otl jhnI ifio!’o;oaul j’lt 
very vsirnd; ivsola,tion so as lo iivenanoi* any oJianee ol' (Muiiaioinali*iu 
from oiiisicku Tim doukle hylnids whieh art* lo in* sold In ^towio's 
musL I,(\sI(mI in <a)m|uirafiv<‘ trials fo usomiain iludr nd;il}\a‘ iiu'ril> 
both as rt'p’ards yield and udafilufulity. 

Hh* idtovt* is a sliori. ouliiim of iln> proetMluri' to be fnlbnvfsl i'oi' 
ilu* [>ro<lutda’nn of hybrid niai/.e seed. If is obviously an untlerlidving' 
whitdi tleuKUids l(Hdini('al (‘oniroi and t^xptmi t»an<lauet\ 

Importation of Hybrid Seed Urulesirable. 

l{.(t|)r(vs<Hitalious ]ia,ve been made lo Um I)t‘pari.nmnl to albnv 
tlie inireslrie.tetl importaiion of hybrids from iln* bailed Slab's. 
Su(di a prot'ediu'e is luidesirable for vm'v <»bvious nuisims. A pari 
from the |j;‘rave dauig^er of iinporfin^' maizt* distunst^s ai prestml nnkmovii 
in. the eouiitry, it would be (*xirenm folly to makt^ I he pHnIuelion td 
our most important grain <‘rop (!t‘(Kmda.nt iip<m an totu'stms stuxl 
supply, TTirilmnuore, us recently poinitnl out by Mr. i’liarhrs hlulow* 
the TJnited States xVg^ricultural Aitaelub tin* hybriti maizt' imlnslry 
has to be a boim^ imlustry. ITybriils^ as varieties, difbm sirtnuyly in 
adaptability and those doing* well in one area may havt* a meditan’t* 
to ]Tioor perfttrmanee in anotluna 

It is doubiftd whether doulile hybrids eonld be had a Inch surpass 
varietitss lila^ Sahara, or Fairly King in adaptaliiHiy. Sinet* I here 
appears to lie rtioni for many varieties, fhertt will t*venlua!ly tu* a 
demand bn* a number of hybrids. Ibtrihermcu'tn as llu* t'omhining 
ability of liru's b(u*om(*H ladier known, hetlm* varitdios will Ix' brt‘d, 
partienlarly the so-called synthtdat*. variirlies vvhieli wtmhi probald^ 
always do betbu' in the inortj marginal ureas. 

Improve Yields by Better Coltoral Practices. 

It would obviooBly lie a mistake to think that hybrid maize* 
constitutes a panu(*ea for all the ills of maize prodnetion. Although 
increased yields of ten to thirty per cent, may la* oldained from 
hybrids, it is well laiowm that yields could im doidihal wilh a. lKdt.(*r 
standa.r(l of cultivation, better ww.d control, eflieieni manuring, 
judiciouvs spaeing and other ktiown procluciion measurers. lly!iri<l 
seed can never reduce or remove the importance of these* measurers. 

On tlie contrary,for bcvst utilization and ontstamHiig r<‘sulis 
hybrid seed demands a high standard of cultivation and manuring 
since the increased yields from it arc imlnrally mort^ exhauslivt^ on 
the fertility of the soil. 

The Department has a number of sjuperior hreediug lines at its 
disposal. In the past these have been used for the brcmling of nc*w 
varieties. Depending upon the results of appropriate testB, sucdi lines 
could be used in crosses with eqrTal facility, but it will be clear from 
the above that in the case of maize hybrids, the breeding ]>hase could 
hardly be divorced from the production phase. The latter is ob¬ 
viously no legitimate function of the Department, and is, moreover, 
--beyond ^the scope of - the paaeni-> -Departmental organization! 
"the Department could be expected to undertake only the 




liYimiu IIaize vSekd. 

hriHMjiiip; plinsi'; h>r wlue-h it is ■ equipped, nn elTot't will l)e iiKide, 
pjitiie.iilarly ui iht* lN*p’ii.:uiiu|j;‘, to pilot the X)ro(liieiio!i of liylu'id s(.‘eMl 
all !ls pl}ast\s. 

If _i»‘i'o\ve!'s siai't their own orgniii^^ation for ilie ]H*(H!H(‘lioii of 

liyhrirl seefl, I1 h‘ I)epa;rmeiit would be only too lauui to iissisi aiifl is 
e^(as pinqiasTMl io sup|dy sniail quantities ol in])re(l niattu'ia! iis siieh, 
ra-sfs, hul n!il\’ if it is ('videiri; lluit sueli an eii(.(M*])ris(‘. has ih (3 noe-es-- 
sai'y badniieal eoniro! and is therefore in a position to utilizer siudi 
hrei'diny inaPn'ial io ilu' host a,dvantage. It will not; be ])ossibh,‘ io 
gi^■e hreiMliny; litios io in(livi<laals or to concerns wlnb-h eainioi, (*ojHp!y 
sal isfacbu-ily u iih lla* iHaaiSsary iecdinical reqnir<‘ni(niis. 

In cxjM'cialion of practiced denninds, ihe Depari uuni i will in- 
<a'cas(‘ iiihrcds and lest <‘:\p(‘rinieniaJ combinations as far as f)ossibl<\ 
li, is hoped lhai douhh^ enmhinations will be ao'ailahk' for (‘xtonsive 
i{‘sis Ihmughoni ih(‘ uiaizt* belt during tlie lOlT'-iH s<‘ason. 


Tlie Horse cm the Farm : 


[i'oniinued from pagr 584. 


Tcuf prnt loi'iif. Uood breeding and proper (hwadopnanii and 
tniining will (bdemnne inlelligence, <‘onra.g(^ and ilisposiliosi al! 
of wliirit go io make up c!iaracU*r. 

AV//'///. All [»aris of ihis living nnudiiim* must fun<‘iion 
harn!otn<msiy and smoothly. Ftoau must be comphd.idy adjusted io 
the fun<dion of the whob^ body. 

liie iraimal and expericnieed judge seldom uses ili(i s(?orc. (;ard. 
His trained (\ve iakt^s In the whole and first impressions are formed, 
after wli!(di (|ui(d<ly follows a more careful exa-mination of details. 

Examine the horse, while it is standing in a natural pose, 
from the ftami, side's ami hack—tind again from all sides at diffennit 
gaits. The bad, and limlm are often handled to satisfy one as to their 
soundtu'ss or io rt'veal defetdB. 
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Kahminc* in SonTii Ai^^ruja 

Peiitachlorophenol Solutions in 
Wood Preservation* 

P. M* D. Krogh^, Wood Preservation Officer, Forest Products 
Institute, Pretoria, and F* G* G* Tooke, Forest Entomologist, 
•Division of Entomology, Pretoria. 

D ITEINCj ilie past decade notable pr<JK**rs.H lias been a^dnevt^ljn 
iiie development of preservative treaiuienis for ilu» prole(‘t!<m 
of wooden products ag'ainst cliseolouring' aiul clt'cay funai and airainsi 
wood-attacking* iiiseids. 

Records of the practice of wood prc‘servalion dait^ from t!u‘ 
eighteenth century when the salts of inere.uric! cddoridt* and_ copper 
sulphate were used. At the present, time ei’ensoti*^ wincdi has 
gradually gained a leading place in most large ireaiing <*oneeniH, 
is used to a far greater extent than any other wood prestu'vative. 
For certain purposes, however, there are disadvantages attacinal to 
the use of both the present standard preservatives, namely, (‘rtmsoii* 
and ssinc chloride. Creosote is unsuitable for the treutnioui of 
furniture and other finished arii.cles on actmunt of its tm\HHiness, 
odour and the difticulty of painting over it, while with 7Jnc chloride 
and nearly all other 'water-borne preservatives tluu’c is not only the 
possibility of leaching, but the wood also has to he redj'ied aft<*r 
treatment. In both casOvS, too, (lipping treaiments which are the 
most popular and most easily applied, give praetitadly no proitadiun 
even with softwood timbers because of ]ioor penetratiim; (am-- 
secpiently, pressure or hot-cold open tank treatauentH must be 
resorted to. 

In, preserving timber against the ravages tjf tlu^ wocabboring 
beetles, I/jjlotrfrpes brrjnlus and Ly(*fiLH hninnrv,'^, it Hlnmld be 
emphaBi5?ed that these insects confine their aciivilies to the sapwood 
only and that, therefore, it is inly Tiecessary to treat tin* Hap%vood. 
This is very fortunate, vsiiiee it is impossible to impr(*g*tude the. b(‘ari> 
wood to any extent with chemicals, ex(’,ept under very special 
conditions, and even then only a thin, easily ruptured surface 
protection is achieved. 

The advent of a prcwservative which is highly toxic U\ fungi and 
w'ood-destroying insects, and one which (um be* used in a solution, 
the main constituent of which has excedhmt pcuictrating propertit^s 
and none of the disiulvantages associated with either creowilc* or 
the metallic salt solutions, has therefore been a great advarua* in tlu^ 
field of wood preservation, particularly in ngard to \]m prevention 
and control of insect attack. Such a preservative is pcnia,chio!H>- 
phenol, a crystalline organic cheniicml, moderately soluble in oil 
and other organic solvents, slightly sohible in white spirit and 
practically insoluble in winter. • Its volatility or vapour prcHHure is 
also very low, and of ecj^ual or greater, importance is its high 
toxicity to practically all fungi, bacteria and wood-dimiroying 
insects. These characteristics gave promise that; trcniime.nts with 
this chemical might give lasting protection to timber and wood 
products generally. 

, ^ During the war* years the urgent need of a wood insecticide, 

which could be applied to borer-infested wmod in sitn, siimulatc(l 
the study of this toxic orgaioic chemical dissolved in certain coal-tar 
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FKiNTACilLdUOPIIKNOL SoUfTIOiNS W WoOl) PEESEllVATION. 

iuhI prircsh'iiin djKiillales,^ Tlie^ cmteoine of this study, the results 
of wliieJi hiive, been published in the -.December J945 issue of this 
joiiriuih }vas tbiit fseriain solutioiiB of pentachloropheiiol were evolved 
and iJieir use as \v(K>d insecticWes and ])reservatives strou‘j»dy 
rc‘(u)iuiiHuid(Ml. ' These r(U.E)mme.n(lations, together with the fact that 
pn‘~U‘eaii»eni of a, sus(‘.eptible timber is now absohitely esseiitiul if 
th(^ iiH’.reasing dauiage by wood-destroying insects is to be prevented, 
have siiiuulaied tiHumuulously the use of pentachlorojiheiiol soluticms 
during Uie [)ast iw<‘lve months. Several solutions other tliaii those 
speciiicaHy reeomnuuided are now on the market and some of theses 
are lau'ug* us(mI (‘\iensively. These solutions adhere fairly closely to 
ilu‘, offieaal reeoTuunuidal ions, but as a natural outconie of tradev 
couipcdif ion^ Iiu^ possibility of cheaper but less elfective solvents and 
dilueiHs bcung* ustul in future, cannot be ignored. 

Principles to be Followed. 

Kine(‘ iiu'i'inric^s liavo already been made .as to whether clieaper 
soKauits and dihuuiis may not be used, a discussion of the various 
solulions ami. their luaudical application would appear to be 
op])oriune. 

In thtj use of peniachlorophenol solutions, enipliasis must be 
phnaul on the need and ihe means adopted to ohiaiu ihe absorption 
and penetration (tousidered necessary for adequate treatnumi. The 
following g(unu*al primu'ples must be recognized in this conneeiion.:— 

(а) Pa.iniing, spraying or dipping hardwood timber is largely 
incflwdive, no matter wluit solvents or carriers of pcntachloro])henol 
are umcuI, Ihashmged soaking will, however, giv(‘ a measures of 
f)roie(;tioiu 

(б) sfiraying and painting of softwood tirnhervS may be 
rt\Horted to whtu‘<^ it. is imjiossible to dip, and will be efhu'iive, 
provided the tlihumis or penetrants mentionml nnder ic) are used. 

((9 For dif)p!ng treatinuiuts it is necessary to imdnde in the 
p(U)iiachlorophenol solution a ptnieirant which will effect the desired 
penet.ration and absorption in the limited time allowed. The oils 
in which penbudulorophenol is usually dissolved are not of this 
<*lass, and white Hf)irit. or a combination of white spirit and poAver 
paratfin should Ix^ used in siudi casCvS. 

{(i) Mild hoi-cold open tank or pressure treatnienls are 
mutessary for most hardwoods and oilier woods where full penetration 
cd' tb(^ sapwood is not oilierwise obtained. 

(c) Ah with any other preservative, timber should he dry and 
fr(‘e from paint or any other protcudive (‘oating before iln^ 
preservatives is applied, 

(/) It is always more economical and generally advisable to 
treat tinislied sizes if possible, and preferably before the timber is 
put in place. 

Recommended Treatment for Certain PentacMorophenol Solutions. 

(1) Timber In SftE.—Spraying or painting timljcr in si tv is 
sometimes not entirely satisfactory, but is a method mainly suiiahle 
for tlu% treating of softwood roofing, ceiling, general joinery and 
internal fittings which are not painted or otherwise covered. A 
5 per cent, solution of pentacblorophenol in white spirit or 50/50 
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wliiic spirit ;nid powi'r panUIhi is a 'vary suUuhla Jirass‘rval ivt* li^r Uic 
alKmaaeaiioiKMl typo of traainuaiL Jt doan not disr.olonr \uhmI \ylur!i 
(‘an afiorwurds be pjiiiit.ed or iltUBlietl in any oilier nuuiiior retpiirod. 
Two ihoroiigb bnishings or B|>ra,vinpi‘s ui a ^sliort interval art‘ 
generally wuflieieui io give lasting proieeiion. “For small movable 
artiedes *diPiling may be resorted to. AVlien wijod is painli'd and not 
severely aiUu'ked, the injection of tlie solniion into the flight holes 
in the ease of Lijctin spp, by nieans of a. liy[K)d{‘nni(’ syringe is uiten 
(piite (dteciive. 

AVInm a sligdilly ebmiper (reahmml is desirinl and a briuvft eeluur 
not ol)j('(d-iouahle, the peniaehloropheuol may be used witli cM|ua! 
(juaniii.i(‘s of white spirit and furnaei^ oil for i!m second (*oaf. 

(2) Zba>trrn7a/H'nt.~(a.) A rapidly iHuudraiing, ebsuo puiek- 
drying and ])aintable treaiment for the sa])Wood «d‘ all sell\\ends, 
and of om^ or two liardAVOOtls sueli as Limha^ is a (-old dif> el' from 
two to ten nn'mites in a 5 })er cent, stdulion of peulaehlor(p)hene! la 
whii.e spirit alone or equal quantities of whiii'. s[drii and powm* 
paraffin. Infested and still salvageable as well as naiidVsted timber 
may be so treated. For liardwoods a mild hoi»eo!d^ open tank or 
pressure treatment is recamimended, but wlion* no fmilitiies for sueli 
are available, a prolonged soaking treatment of days, tlnmgh 

very miudi. l(\ss edba-tive, Avould certainly be ludl^u* than no trrmimtmt 
at all. 

(h) For a (tlieaper tnaitment where eleanliness is (d’ less 
importance, a A per c-ent. aohition of pimtachloi’oplH’nol in equal 
(piaTitities of power paraffin and diestdim^ type of oil is suggested for 
softwoods only, when pndonged soakings of from two to ihna* hours 
or even longer are r(‘cominended. A mild botoadd *o|a*n tank or 
pressure treatment is maa^ssary for bardwooils. Softwoods may also 
be treated in ibis manner. Wood whiidi has been so IrealtMl is 
paintable within alxuii. a, month. 

When wood is treated according to the prescriptions uudm' eitlu'r 
(a) or [h] ahove, it must be ensured that the imupmutun* of tin* 
treating solution does not exceed 1,20 degi*ees F. 

In making up the pentachlorophenol solutions for tlu^ prt»s(n“ 
vatives described above, it is necessary to use solvent,s smdi as son- 
troil (dehydrated castor oil)^ which at the same time act ns piasti-' 
ekers, or, if this is not possible, to add plasticizing inaterialH (rosiiu 
for example) separately, otherwise ‘Milooming’’ will result. 
“ Blooming is the deposit of fine crystals of pentachlorophenol on 
the surface of the wood after drying, and the presemu* of tlu^se 
crystals is for many reasons highly objectionable. 

{c) Provided oiliness and diBColouration are not a disad vania.g(% 
the cheapest, yet an excellent, form of pentacdiloroplumol solution 
recommended for both softwoods and hardwoods for the hoi..(*old open 
tank or pressure process is a ± 5 per cent, solution, of pcmiacJiloro- 
phenol in either diesel or furnace oil. While cleaner than (‘rwjsotn 
as ordinarily used, this treatment will give a somewhat oily dark- 
hrown coloured product that is not expected to be painted. It would 
he most useful for heavy construction timber, sleopei's, posts, ]>ohvH 
and similar products in which paintability is not important. This 
treatment Is essentially for all material exposed to thc^ weather and 
in contact with the ground. It should be noted here that standard 
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siHH‘ilir:iii<His havR hmi adopted for tlie creosote prestaaaiiivc ireat- 
laciii ol poles, pai’t ieuhndy Itdepdione and electric iraasiiussion. poleSj 
aiul would apfdy when, use is made of peiiiacliLj.r()|).he,i:iol in 

liea\'y oil solul ions. 

Abs0rptio.iis and Penetrations. 

idihnviun* jNinir/mtri absorptions and iioud rations are 

advised for the pro-hvatineni, of timber, provided that not less iluui 
a, d per sol ul ion oF ptuilaejiloroplnmol is use<l. Th.es(‘ I’lRpiire- 

iiumts should 1 h‘ sirietly adhered to if tlu^ desinsl rt‘siil.ts to be 
olduiiied. i'dill p;i rl ieulai'S of ilie various and hods used for hot,-<‘old 
op(Uii tank and f)r(‘ssure iiasdinents art^ availabh^ in other pui)lica.lions 
issiusl by tin' I'bi’esi 1 )eparlnient, 

(f/) 1.1 lo 2 11). per cubic foot and a miniiuuiu sa]>wood pene¬ 
tration of 1 iiiel). Idiis would he priiiiarily foi' the piinHudion of 
attacdi by the powder-jiost hei'tle {Lyctui^ ^ItP-) and the J^luropean, 
house h(M‘tw (Hyltifivyv,^ hn.jv.lv,^), hut shou1(! j^'ive a, (au-taiii amount 
of protection am'aiiist ieiMnit(‘s and decay a,Iso. ' Interior timbers, 

luillwiU'k, furniture, (dc., would largely be concerned, 

(7i) f\ to 4 !h. ]U‘r (mhic foot and a nHiiinuim sapwood ])eiudration 
of :l iindi f<»r wuod that is to he exposed to weather, termites and 
<lei‘ay, but whieh is not tn coivtact with the ground. 

(c) b b) 8 Ih, per euldc fiKit, depeiidiiig upon wdndher the wood 
is a hardwood or a softwood and on it.s sapwatod e.onteiit;, which, 

should i>e penetrated to at least 85 per cent, of its volume, for wood 
in contael, with tin' ground and eK|)osed to any wood-dcsiroyitig 

ageuey cxcagding lire. Ibi.sls, poles atnl constrandion lumber would 
Ih» involviuL 

(hu'tain wtwxls ami ncc('ssary (Ruuliii(ins of af)plic,ation, smdi as 
finishing and spraying wood in sit>Ui precdmle the dc'sired 

aibsorfition and pmndraiion being obtained at, all times. With 
tln'S(‘ ions, every effort should he made to ensure st rict 

adherema^ to treatments of the above tyiu' and the use of the 
api)ropriai(‘ mixiunu 

It, must be understood that the above reiaiuunendations are 
largely of a, tentative nature for it is evideiii that the type of schedule 
mM*d<ai to aitain lin^ dt‘sired treatment will vary considerably with 
th<‘ kind, si/x' ami condition of the wood. vSliort soaking periods will 
h(‘ sulH<‘ient for some woods, but it is equally apparimi that hot-('.old 
open tank or cvem pressure tTeutimmtR will he necessary For otlnu's. 
TIh^ lu'cd of fiudluu' local tests (wliich have already hmm iiiiiiaied hut 
whicii may be of long duration) before definite recommendations on, 
some of theH(' points can be made with ahsolute confidence, must be 
fully recogni^(*d. 

Cost 

Tln^ (*osi, of using the various pentachloropbenol Bobitions in 
pres(‘rving wood can be <3ompared favourably with either that for 
metallic) salis or creosote treatments, provided the correct solvents 
and carriers are used and that absorptions are regtilated to suit the 
specific purpose for which the material is required. 
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Karminc; in Kcmitu Apih(ia 

Oil Carriers for Peiitachloropheiioi 

Data have betai compiled by the Diviniioi ef i^biUoiHdun\ on 
HTicli properties as specific gravity (liU degrees F-) 

(closed cap iiietliud) ia the case of c’.eriaiu proprictmy (djs, and the 
figures nmst he considered as approKimaiely r( 3 presetdativi* jor oils 
of these general types. Different shipments of oils curr\iiig the 
same designulion may vary slightly, but not greatly, troui the tigur4*s 
obtained, which, together with certain other details, will be applied 
to those inicrested -on aiiplication to the ixhovv. Division. 

Similar variations may be expected in solveney t'tu- ptMtta<'hloro- 
plnmoL Tim data on solvency arc approximations for the ^amp!es 
tested, based on solution tem]>oraturcs of ho-tltl <h‘gr(‘es F. Any use 
of the heavier oils examined would prolrably involve iicale.d 
solutions, in most cases thereby lowering the viscosity and imucasing 
the penetrability of such oils. 

AcicnowleJfpneriU. —The writers have mmdt pleasure in aok- 
Bowledging their indebtedness for certain sugge^stions to !)i\ It. M. 
Lmdgren, representative of A, D. Chapman & (Uu, New iirleans. 
who recently visited this country. 


To Farmers and Landowners. 

An appeal is iiiado io owiutk of land to employ corluiii fantior 
ex-volunteers either on a salary or share basis. 

A large number who desire einployuient have exiHuience in a!! 
branches of farming tliroughout South Africa. 

^ Ex-volunteers who go on farms on a share basis will he 
as.sisted financially by the Directorate of Demohilisafion to acnuire 
stock and implements. 

Applications or offers of farms must he submilted f(t tlie 
Directorate of Demobilisation, Edward Street, Pretoria, marked 
“ for attention Golonel Van Noorden,” and stale («) name aiul 
address of farmer, (6) where the farm is situated, (r) typo of 
farming, {d) whether a house is available for a married man, {(di 
conditions of tenure to the ex-volunteer. 




l<’,viiMiN(J IN South Aihuoa Sepit-mher 194G 

The Handling of Milk and Cream 
on the Farm/ 

(Division of Dairying.) 

FN onler lo uiulersiund the principles imderlying^ the care of milk 
^ and (‘I'cain, it is necessary to know soinethiiig about the nature 
rf)l' iiicsc‘ sii!)slancc‘s. 

Milk and (‘nniin an*, two of the most complex substances foimcl 
in NsUure, tln^ chief (‘onsiitueiits and the average percentage present 
ill fuilk l.cing more* or less as forio\vsWater, 87*75; fat, 8*40; 
rasein, aibnmeu, 0.40; lactose, 4.00; and mineral ^v^lier, 0.75. 

Cream diiTers from milk in having the eonstitiieuts in different 
properlifuis, ihe main ililTerences lieing less water and more fat. 



Fimren 1. Showing flat type of milk cooler connected to water supply by 
rubber hemo from tap. Tlie water discharges on the other side of the cooler 
iUid at ihe top. The milk supply tank, which feeds tlm cooler, is a disused 
Kcpai'ator supply tank. The brackets on which the cooler hangs are bolted 
through tin* wail 

Note mciluKl of fixing tables and sink go as to avoid legs on the floor, tlum 
making it easy to keep the floor clean. Tlie sink and slate table rest on 
reinforced cmimvie supports built into the wall. The wooden table on the left 
has wooden bruckids ho!t<Hl to the wall. The hose rests on a hose saddle/^ 
which heliJH to prolong its life. 


This wati'f in milk is to all inteiits and purposes the same as 
onliimry water. Altlmu^'h its proportion seems larg-e, it is e.Nceerled 
in other foods suck as, for example, beets, turnips and melons. The 
luui played hy water in milk is to dilute the solid elements to the 
proper strenfj'th for calf feeding, the purpose for which Nature 
lulemhid cow’s milk to be used. 

* Originally compikd by 3Ir. L. A. Moaely, formerly Lecturer in D-airying, 
iflrootfoattun tlollego of Agriculture. 
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Fai-^ ^'OiiUHoiiIy c‘a.llc(l <h* i>s ibr iiiua 

taiii i'roin iln* 'rarnn^rs poiiii vitnvy ln‘raiis5\ i! Iia imuImns 

IjuIUh’ oil i!H‘ fariii, ii is tho fal iluit is ivijuirtsi for ilu‘ Inillrr luakiiiyy 
(0% if h(‘ scoicls (‘r(‘ino io Iho (O’lnunery, ii is iho hiiiho'fai in iho rioam 
that lio is paid for, and in tdiooso-innkin^y I In* niniv laf iio* Kiili 
ooiiiaiiis, iiiCi .i*-!H*alor is iJio aniouiii oi elioasc^ iind ran l.o iiuulo froia 
a givni (|muiiiiy* 

'.riio fai in lln* lui'Ik is pi*<*S(nil in Ilia lonn of niinuii' 

i>‘lol)nl{\s \vlii(*!i vary in sizo Avii.h difdM'oni. Iiroods aiu! aiilMlu' 

pni'iod oj* larialion. This ari'ounis lor sonio of lha diiroaiUio- 
(vxparit'mual in hniit'r-nia,kin<»' in ?^‘oUin^‘ iln* bulior io hani. 

Buti(*ri‘ai is inado up of vSi'vnral dilVoroni fais, and soiin* of ihoso, 
wJudiun* in iho milk or in, (he hnl-icr, an* i*<ipaldo of ahsorhina: oilours 
and ila,voin\s. iloiHa* iln^ natessiiy for a, puro alniospharo in Uo* ifvro 
and. inilk'"hou>s(‘, and also l.ho nocossiiv of uoi food ini,*' iho ju>l 

prior io inilkitii*’, wiili any fe(*ds lik(‘ly to (aini tin* milk, 

Tim r.fLscin in .milk has a very higli food valno, as ii O’; a lloslo- 
formino' food, li is easi.ly attacked hy haci<*ria and oltafitno! ink* 
putrefying* matei’ial. 

Tim alhiunvn, of wliich. only a. small poriitm is fonnd in milk, 
is similar to tliat in an and o()a.i»’ulatos upon hoiiina. 

The laat>ose (mi!k~vSU^j''ar) is found only in niilk of maniiimh.. 
Like casein, it is omsy aitac-ked hy ha.t‘leria, esp<‘cial!y hy ilo’ ho lir 
acid lincieria wliicli l>r(*ak down tin* sn^'ar and form Imiir mohL 
\Vlu*u sufficient acid has h(‘(»n torm(*d hy (Ih'Si* oraainisni^, itio nulk 
tastes sour, and the farih<*i* prodmdion of aeid cauM'.s ii to hocomo 
thick, d’his souring* cd' milk is (|uit<* normal. The chocsonmkcr cam 
not make his clieesi* wiihoui the a,(did formation, and iln* huli4*rinaker 
requires a(‘i<l to '' ripen liis (U’cam so as |o the necessary liavour 
in his l)ui,U‘r, but the! milkseller must keep this ac*id formal ion in 
check. 

1dm /n///c/vr/ waller is rnadi* ii[> of various salts, some of uhieh 
are esstmtial for the fonnalion of lione and (ei'tli. 


Bacteria* 


Ikrom this brief sketch it will be seen ilmt milk run (I) bo 
attadeed by bacteria; ami (2) take up odours ami tlavonrs. 

Milk is considered ail .ideal food for human hein^^s (n’causi* it 
contains, in an, easily di^'estiblo form, all the (‘ssentiul food elenn*nfs 
for growth aiul developnient. For the same reason it is an i<leai food 
for bacteria. No other food product will unden/o chantjes an rapidly 
as milk. 

As bacteria are mainly responsible for the ironbh's c.xp<u‘ien(a*d 
in handling* milk and cream, we will deal first with tfds aspeed,, of 
the question. 


Even under the most careful conditions, milk cannot la* produced 
entirely free from organiBrns, but it is an eHtublishcd fact thsii ilm 
lower the initial contamination, the longer Bucdi milk will ketui The 
reason lor tluB is simply that one germ will Imconm two in a very 
short space of time—less than half an hour for some s])ecics. Tlmr<'*« 
fore, if you.start off with a large number, there is not tnmdi hope 
of the milk having good keeping qualities. There are, therefore 
two questions to be considered:— ' 

(1) how- to produce milk Containing the minimum numbim of 
bactena; and 

' (2) tow to control ttese bacteria so tbat tliey will not snoil 

. " the milk. »ui, »poai 
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’'rifl-; OK MH;I£^AND (huUM. ON" 'niK I^'arm. 

Milk iM‘iH‘4’a valuable and at tlie same tiuie easi'l.y-spoilt 
foeib c‘ivili>i;ed eoaiii-ries have ca,rried out experiauMiis with a 

view Icp assa^rlainiii^' what uiotliods sliould be employed to ])rodii(^e 
<dea!i milk wills M'ood^ksapsinqualities. Tlie methods giyesi below are 
'ilu‘ ressiHs ol! ssirli invs\sliguiions, and i;a the iarg^er nrunieipiilities 
<sl' ilo^ biiiois ii will bis lound that theypvre enforced Isy Jiuiuicifial 
r(sg*nl:sf bms, if I lie jarimo* wishes to supply inilk for direct coiisuiup- 
(soii wilhiss nsoa ssf tins nuiriieipality. The methods emfsioyed 
art' sseiiht'r rosi ly nssr dillisMiIt; they simply dersnsnd a little more 
aib'niioii to whnt, is known as cleanUnci>s. If i;ho pi'odiieer know's 
how milk Ix'come.s cnniansiisals'd by bacteria, lie is Isettsvr idshs to 
guard against sncJi ctsniuminaiion. 

Avoiding Bacterial Contamiriatloii. 

iirtili/i of Ihc f‘<nr is ilit^ first (ssseidial. If ilu' t*o\v is unht'aliJiy, 
tlo'rc are liable lo bt' large nunib(n\s of ba(*,t<*ria in Inn* nddt'i*. Thi'Sii 
are wilhdrawn along wifh tin', miik. Normally, willi a lu'allJiy (‘ow, 
|.luo'<‘ ju’e always a bwv gvrrns llmt g(‘t into I he iea,t ('innil. Idiese, 
howtwe?’, are tmsily got rid of by rejecting the first few squirts of 
milk frtjm (‘ach, feat. 

W’ilb regard b? nidu^altliy eovvs, few 'f)eo]de seem to rmdi^Je that 
lln^ law dt'finiitdy slaies iimt o!U> iiniy not B(dl milk, or 1he cream ol: 
s!icti milk, from any (‘o\v ilva,t is known to be, or sus|)ected of heiugf 
diseased. One may also not sell milk .iroin a freshly«*(*alved cow for 
.s’/V i'lvttr afhw she has ealved, and ihen oiU' is rc'quired to 

hoil smdi milk iirsi lo s(‘e lhat it does nol- <‘oagu!ale. If, afUu* six 
days, it does not cf^agnbite, it is fit to use. Tht‘ reasons for ilmse laws 
a,re as fcdlows: —As soon as u cow l)econu‘s ill, tinmen is likcvly to 1)0 
a chatigH* in iln* ehendcal coinposltion of Inu' milk, and a. cbicided 
<duu)ig*e in Ihe Innhcrial coniiuit, and su<*li ;inill( inay be harmful to 
nse. liikewis(\ afUu* a, (M)w lia-s ealvecl, the <u)lostral miik is <lilTerent 
from iln^ mu-mal milk and, while some peopb^ may lik(‘ it, it is liable 
to upset others, and is particularly harmful from a mamifiuduring 
point of vi(*w. 

Idle iwterlor of tha cow\^ body :is the next point to look to, as 
this is wlnuu^ a good deal of (ionturniiuitio arises. natures of 

ihe <‘ow\s <'oat and the (umditkins tinder wdiidi she liv(*s, favour tire 
accnmulailon of dust and, with it, bacteria. In ilio procevss of milking, 
the cow lias to bo iouclied, ami tinless some irrecaiiticm is taken, 
pie('(\H (rf dnng^, hair, and other dirt are bound to full into the :milk 
pail, carrying the batderia with them. Straining will no doni)i take 
out ihe dirt, imt not the bacteria. In order to reduce to a minimum 
tills source of contamination, the f(jllowu‘ng jioints Blmuld bo 
observed:™ . 

(1) Ke<‘p ih(' hair on the flanks and udder short by clipping, 

(2) dust befoin milking, wipe the flanks and udder with a 

damp (doth, to remove loose hairs and dust, ^ 

(3) Use what is known as the small top or jiariially covered 
milking-pail. These pails can be obiaiiu'd fro:m any dairy 
supply house. The top of the pail, bcung pa idly covered, 
reduces the area exposed by about 75 jhw cent, and so 
kee])s out about 76 per cent, of the dirt that would have 
fallen in if vsuch a pail were not used, Idiere are many 
pullicrns of these pails on the market. Avoid those which 

. are complic*ated and have a number of di:lferent parts. 

The pail should be well made, seamless, and easy to clean. 

Tlu:i aknosphere of the itahh md milMimim often leaves immh 
to be dcBirtHl. Dust and dirt floating about arci bound to find their 
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\va,y into ilw. milk. The practice of iiiilkiu^- in op<‘ti krauis caitiiof 
he‘too strongly coiideonied. li you cannot ulhu'd a slahic lor a!l 
yoiir cows, at least put up a stnall one with a (HMueiii Ilnur where a 
few cows can be milked at a time. Stables should iioi be sus‘|il oul 
prior to milking, neiilier shoiild dusty food !>e ])ut in Uu‘ mau.trcrs. 

The wifker, if ho is iiot clean in his habits, may l>e respiuisibb' 
for many germs finding iheir way into the milk.^ Pmyble larilifirs 
for the inikers io wash their bands Ind'ori^ milking, 'riour 
should be cleau. It is liest to huve aprons or ()\’(‘ral!s inr milking 
times only. Soap, towels and waBhing faidliiies musi lu* ]H’«o-idcd 
and vse(L If ihn boys mrnnot milk with dry hands, pelodeum jelly 
la (‘heap form of vasicine) or one of the firoprietary articles sold lor 
the purj)(js(^ should he used. This not only malo‘s milking easier, 
but keeps the teats of the cow in excellent eondiiion. Sick or un¬ 
healthy boys sbould not be allowed to milk, and uummiluo': the heti(‘r 
the milker, the more and richer milk will be obtaimal. 

Utensils^ if of a correct type and pro])(*rly looked aFttuu sbould 
not add much to the germ (‘ontmit of tlie milk, Mi!king»guils speeially 
made for the purpose are often of faulty construction. All utensils 
used for milk aiul cream should bo Beamless or, if thert^ are^ seaiiiN. 
they should be soldered flush s(> that there is no optm spaei* for Juilk 
to dry into. Milking utensils with milk still adhciing to them .''-luuild 
never be put into hot water. The milk (or (‘rcuim) slcmid lii>t l>e 
washed off with lukewarm water and the utensils ihnn scrubbed in InU 
water to which a little washing soda or other (‘leansing malerid has 
been added, being finally rinsed in ladling water. Tin* ladling wai(‘r 
not only destroys the germs, but also insures rapid drying of tin* 
titensils and so prevents tlu^ fortuation of rust. Afitu* rtojuniug the 
utensils from the water, phum them in an invcrbul [HHilitu* on a 
suitable ruck or table in an atmosplnu'c wh(U‘<‘ (In* air is ptire and 
fren? frou! dust, (.knmr them with butter muslin to ktM*p off llit*s and 
other insects. 

Sierili/dng with steam is far more effective than tin* \m* of boiling 
water. vS^meial low-pressure boilers, to which a sierilij^Jng cabinet 
is attacdied, can be obtained from dairy supply firms in ibis (‘ouutry. 
Such boilers give plenty of hot water for cliMinsing purposes, as widl 
as steam for sterilizing, and arc-i economicail as regards bn*L A\tdd 
the use of cloths for wiping utensils after washing; let tlnun dry 
without wiping. The cloth will probably add germs io thc^ utensil 
which has just been washed. 

The water supply, if not pare, may be a Bourcc o( c*.ont*aminaiion. 
TFtensils wuished in water from doubtful aources may lead to lin^ 
spread of disease. Such troubles UvS ropy milk cafi nearly always 
be traced to the use of dirty, stagnant water. 

Utraininf) the rnilk may or may not be a source of (‘oubuninii^ 
tion.^ If a dirty piece of cheese-cloth or butter musliti bo usml, Hum 
it will certainly add to the contamination. The best iy\>v, of strainer 
to use is a metal one that fits into the top of the inilk (nui and is 
provided with a fine wire gauze on which is placed a circular pad <d' 
cottonwool and then a coarser metal strainer, all of which arc ludd in 
position by a metal clip. A fresh cotton pad is used for each milking. 
The straining of milk will not remove the germs, but gets rid of 
insoluble dirt and adds to the general appearance of the milk, 

„ . Attention^to the above ^joints mi a little careful thought on the 
part of the milk-producer will mmm the produ(d;ion uf milk with a 
minimum bacterial content. 
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Cooling the Milk. 

lurxt tiling' to consider is liow to control the bacteria tliat 
reniuiii in the milk. This control is obtained by cooling' the milk to 
as low a teiiiperaiiire as possible immediately after milking, but do 
not c*oo! ilic milk if it has to be separated. 

Tiu* most chicient and quickest way of cooling milk is witl‘ a 
milk coo!(U‘. li, can be used on any farm where cold water is available 
Tlie ('ooli'.r is worked on the pri:ncix>le that the milk passes over a 
largt^ siH’I'ata’i in a thin iilivii on the ontside, while water ])asses tbrcuigh 
iln^ inside, (cooler is usually made of tinned copper, and is coitu- 

gated. Copxier is used because it is a good conductor of heat, and 
the corrugalious giv(^ a targe surface without having an unduly ]a,rg(* 
pie(‘(‘ of apiiaralus. In setiiug u|:) the cooler, care nmst be taken i.o 
ensur(^ lhai the water eiders the cooler at the bottom and that it works 
upwards to discharge at the top. The water runs up the cooler 
while I he milk comes down and in this way the milk conu's Into con- 
iacd with tlie (‘oldest surface last. 

The price of the cooler varies with its capacity and it is sold 
to cool so many gallons per hour. A cooler of anq)le capacity shoulcl 
be installed, as an inadeixuate cooling surface will result in trying to 
force too much milk over and so defeat its own ends. 

For milk-cooling to be successful, it is essential that the milk 
be put over the cooler immediately it leaves the cow, and, once cooled, 
it siiould be kept cool until used or delivered to the consumer. 

Milk comes from the cow at about 100 degrees Fabrcmheit and 
if it can be cooled immediately to 60^ and kept at this teinperaiure, 
it mull make.! at least 12 hours diffierencie to its keeping qualitic^s; the 
lom'er the temperature the longer it will keep. Milk produced under 
clean sanitary conditions and cooled to 60^ F. vshould rcmiain sweet 
for 24 hours, provided the temperature is not allowed to go above 
this figure. 

Clean milk into ho'useholdera’ dirty jugs, left on the doorste]) 
in the sun, or left about in open containers, will very soon sour. ^ 

Flavours and Odours in Milk. 

While, as a rule, some attention, is paid to preveni milk going 
sour, many farmers do not seem to realisse that tainted milk causes 
almost as much loss to the dairy industry as sour milk. 

The fact that milk, cream and butter readily absorb flavours 
and odours, good or bad, must always be borne in mind, because this 
accounts for a good deal of poor quality cream and, subsequently, 
butter. It must be remembered that very often it is the actual butter- 
fat in the milk that takes up the flavour or odour* Therefore, if 
the milk is slightly tainted, the cream from such milk is liable to 
have the taint more pronounced, ami the butter will also be tainted. 

Tliese flavours and odours can in some cases be controlled, and 
may be classified as taints: — 

(a) due to weeds and feeds eaten by the cow; 

(b) due to dirty and unsuitable surroundings; 

(r) due to foreign substances. 

Wec(h and Feeds .—At particular seasons of the year, certain 
weeds or herbs will impart a distinct and very often objectionable 
flavour to the milk. The same applies to certain feeds. Such Havours 
and odours are caused mostly by the succulent feeds, and they vary 
in intensity. 

Such weeds as wild onion and garlic will seriously taint the milk 
unless fed C to 8 hours before milking.’ Mustard, ragweed, tansy 
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juid a, iuisl oi oiherH %vill alno iaiiii ilu* milk Imi. imi io such i\n 
as ilu‘ p;ai'ii(\ mny noi lainl lln* milk, Imi wilt raiis^* 

it io ihiekcui in much ilie same way as rmimd, <lucs. 

made From maize or Jueermu U fed <!urine: rniilsiu;,’’ nr 
(wea an hour h(d\)re, will ol'lmi iaiai ihe luilk, S(i will U'num rye, 
grofui lucm’iie, eald)a^ai, kale, rape and lurnips.^ (hi ilH‘ nilu'r haiuL 
^‘remi mealiix^, nais, harh^y, j,>Teen peas, pumpkius and snyar hnni dn 
iiot, appear to alTe<‘i tlie llavour of file milk. 

Nearly all fla-vonrin^*'matm’ials in planis are v<daiiln, and, if ihe 
plants an* fed lonj^* enoupdi hid'ore milkinpu sneh llavours uijl iinss 
out from the eowks system without harminp* the milk. Tin* nih* io 
be followcal to avoid lainis duo io weials and feeds, is jmi io fred |li<‘ 
oo\x^ ju,st bv}(>}'r iuUknuj with auy siibslam’e likely in lami ihe milk. 
The more inimnsi^ iln^ ihivour, ihe loii|,p’r should he iln* time hniuusm 
feediup* and milk!rip*, . ^ . 

in some (‘ases ilu' taints ean be minimized Iry passin.ir ihe milk 
(>V(‘r a, cooler as soon as ii is riH‘eiv<‘d fi'om ihe sialde. I'his will 
aei'ate the milk and alow the odour to pass olf. in otlnu* ea<es, Imw- 
ever, no known, method will remove the taint, and it is tlnu'ebin^ 
ess(miial in such (uivses to ])revent- tbe (snvs ff*ediup’ on such materials, 

Flartnm alh'forhed from, .surrnundhit^s,- .Warm milk very f|uic*kly 

takes u]i any prevalent odonrs. If tin' eow stable is badly \enlilaied 
and stuffy, there will jirohahly a stale or eowy odour in the milk: 
a maiuin' lieap too near the byre is also liable to pive tin* milk a bad 
flavour. The room wherc^ tin* sthma'alinp is done, ofien leavns much 
to l>e desired. It should be, a romlavel m* small rofon auay from tin* 
stable, am! slmuld be- nxsm’ved for dairy purposes only. If ;sfnmld 
luiv(j a e(‘ment lloor, Ik* well vmitilated, have witrdows and door tilted 
with .iiy-se.reens, water luiil on arul a suitable sink and table Im* 
washing pnrfmstxs. Hacks for milk cans and utensils shout!! nlmr 
be providt'd, llaruess, seo!] potatoes, nn^alitxs ami smdi ihinp^, atueh 
oiu' too frtsjiamily H(‘es in the separalfn* ismm, shouhl not bt! albowal 
fhore undm* any e.ir(‘umH(an(H*s, Do not allow more mdivi's than 
necessary in (he room while separaiinp is taking place: sorm* !tf tln'm 
are decirlmlly smelly. 

Flarouni due to foreifjn .v/^,/as*/u/fer.s‘,—-Tins trouble is caustal by 
u,sing uiilk pails for liotisehobl piU‘pos(*H, sending mdfee t<i the lumls 
in milk earns, rising :milk pails for gathering fruit, fcdidiing water 
from, the dam in niilk wins, and many other purp(ises. Milk and 
cream cans should be used solely for milk and erwun. While they 
are no doubt wmshed after being used for the purposes meutioric!!, 
tb(3 washing inuler ordinary farm condititms will Jiot destroy ilu^ 
bacteria. The result is that the milk bu(‘omes contaminated with 
gernuH that arc foreign io milk, causing bad flavours and other lmrm» 
fill eonditknis. Many a case of *^ro])y” milk cuii be traced to ihe 
use of dairy pails for Ictehing water from ihe dam. Hueh liavcMirs 
as yeasty, fruity, s<uu% and eneesey may be brcnight ub(»ut by using 
the (lai.ry utemsils for purposes for which they were never intembul. 
A bitter flavour may be due to weeds, or, in winter, to the 
cream being held at too low a temparatimu It a bitku* tlav{)ur 
develops in the cream, the cream should be wanmul up io alxnit 70 
degrees Eahrenhext and kept at this temperature until tin? bittm-neHs 
has disappeared. TTavours due to bacterial origin iueremse in iiden- 
sity avS the milk or cream gets older; those due to we?eds a,nd ik^eds 
decrease, 

(A subsequent article will deal with thi separator and llm hamb 

ling of the (mearn.) v 
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Classing of Poultry or Culling of 
Non-Producers* 

P* J* Serfontein, Professional Officer (Poultry Division of 
Agricultural Education and Research. 

L- .-.Characteristics of Laying Hens* 


IP may Ik^ uHRiiioucd at tlie outset that there is a great difference 
^ beiweeu the l(‘s'ms '' seletffion and elassitig ''' or ''' culliiig 
(if poultry. ^ I'lusse two terms liave practiea.Uy opposite meanings. 

Sel(M-iio!i ’’ numns huildiug up or iinproving and it a.ppli(‘s mainly 
to aJ)out 16 per e.eut. of the HoeJv. Classing (or '' {filling on 
tile oilier hand, h(‘ars little relation to breeding and iid'ers chieliy to 
the iion-produe.iiig and, ilnunfore, unprohtable pari of a iloeh of 

poultry. 



Altlioiigh it lias definitely been 
proved that no correlation exists 


1.—The ogg»pr()(lncing 

niiH‘hino in March after having 
prodiUMMl 1273 twe-ounco eggs, 
'i'liis typ(3 of hon 'will bo profit¬ 
able oven when eggs arc sold at 
a mininimn price. 


Fig. 2 ,~W<km1h .a (tonti'ibating 

fatJtor in unprofltahlo poultry 
farming and a of infer- 

gtion of all typos of disease. 


between the body conformation of a hen and the nnm])er of eggs she 
ivS (‘a])al)l(i of prodmung, the systematic chussiibg of poultry must 
nevcu’theless be coiiBiderecl essential to the snceesB^oi’ poultry farming* 
Althmigh niucli is Iming written to-day on the increasing mortality 
of poultry, it is f(dt that if birds were to he clavssed more strictly, the 
danger of discuiso amoiigst them would of necessity d(‘cr(nse, since 
birds wliicdi are (institutionally weak, and wdiihdi tlurrefore ought not 
to Im in the (lock, are usually the first to contract diseases. 

Gulling of Undesirable Birds. 

Few people Bucceed in mastering the difficult art of selection or 
mating. Culling of poultry, on the other hand, is such a simple 
prac.tice that every jioultry farmer in South Africm can, with very 
little trouble, apply it successfully* 

Years ago culls were regaded m birds which lacked the breeding 

S ialities of profitable producers* In other words, the blame was 
town on the hen. To-day general management and treatment are 
also taken into account. It Ms been■ definitely proven! that wrong 

• , Ml-' 
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inami^’eiiiciii aci'cHiuLs for mcsro cuIIb than fault;^’ broodifijj;'. Ibnir |jro- 
diu'erw iti whoso oa, 8 e tlie oosis of l‘oo(liii)4* t‘xoood flio roliiriis, aiv 
eliminniotl by olassin^A as well as those hens whit-b sloHiid b\ \inur 
of iiieir br<‘eilini4* i)e i»'oo(i produeers, but whhdi are juovtoiilrd by suiof' 
bodily doiVo.i. Froni prodinuno- enougdi eggs to bt‘ |>r«dilaid(‘. 



The trup-tu'si and single jam have imufe ii possibh* ior us in uiako 
a study of the laying records id’ individual hens and to eorrelalt* snob 
records witii o(U‘(.ain rharai'b'risties. The results oldaiaed have pinnod 
tliat fluring <uu'tain limes of the year it is possihlo to disnuguidi 
betweim gfiod {|ualiiy and poor quality hens aeofirdiug to omtain 

<’hara(d(‘ris{ies, ami with a high degifM- 
of a.e(nira,(„*y btdAveen good j,iiid pout 
producers. 

When to Class, 

li is soiuetirnes asked what tfii* fiesl 
time for (‘lassing poiiliry is. In this 
respect a serioue error is commonly 
made even liy tln^se who l\ave lludV 
jHUiltry classed annually. The general 
I)ra(di<‘e is to class poultry ' at the'end 
of ih(‘ laying seasori, i.e. from T'ldvruary 
to May, and this is tllt^ only perical 
during whi<*h poor birds art* eliminated 
from the flo(d<. To be ajqdlcfl cornudly^ 
(dassing shouhl Itegin with iht* placing 
of tltii <*ggs in t-l'ie i!u:u.,ilu:itor a'licl sliciubl 
be continued (hroughtuit the ytmr, A 
W(‘ak or thd'ormed tdrick 'rmisi be clestfoyed 
as soon as ii tu'nergcB from the iiri'nlifilor. 
Si(‘Jily birds and birds i.l'uvt lose cimdiiion 
or show signs of HslIessncBSi. shmild be 
rtunovtal immediately. 

All birds should be, in producticm 
beiyveeii Augttst and Kovtunber, uml 
lieoB not producing during ihese montlis 
... ^ , ,. , , should be removed, Jn the past imudi 

^ B "^CaVSin^ importwice was attached to hens 

^ ‘ producing until late autumn. As a rule, 

^ a hen is called a good producer if elm is 
still in production during April or May. Error easily arises in tfiis 
respect, if hens are not removed as soon as they cease to lay. 


Sometimes^a break of as much as three months oeeure, Imn 
ceasing to lay in August and recommeiudng producdion in December 
or January. It such a ben is handled at the end of April or in May, 
she will give the impresaion of being a late producer atul niuy even 
be used in a breeding pen. Such a hen should definitely be couHidcred 
a poor producer The necessity of continually removing weak birch 
may be deduced from tlie foregoing. It should also be borne in mind 
that keeping such birds means expense only, as profits per unit are 
lowered and space is unnecessarily taken up at the food and water 
troughs and on the perches. 

Classing or culling should therefore be practised throughout tlie 
year, lakeu as a whole, our best incubation period is from July to 
the end of Sc])toml)er, Pullets hitehad during theno months <‘om- 
mence laying from January to 'Mkmhv These are also the montha 




C!LASSIN(i OF PcHIl/ritY (lit. OULLING OF jN ON-PIIOBUCKES. 


during* whicdi lliere is a rise in the price of egg\s and old birds g*o 
ini-o a iiiouJi. 11' the young birds are well cared for and thus pre¬ 
vented fronj moulting for some x^eason, they should remain in pro- 
iluetion until ilu‘, next autumn. If they start moulting during March 
and April, they will again be in production at the end of June or 
duly, and should therefore not be culled on that aceoiint. rrom 
August euwards a few hens will cease to produce, and these should 
tlnm he lemoved. If the flock as a whole could be handled twice, 
November and March would be the most suitable months, but if once 
only, February, Marcb., or April can be recommended. Hens used 
for breeding j)urp()s(is will also be selected at this handling. There 
is always a diunand for table birds, and when non-pioducers are 
nunoved gradually, Ihey can always be sold at a better price. 


Fig. 4..-A piece of wire netting 

<’orner, and the loose end 


is secured a few yards from the 
is drawn round the biihs. 


A htiii i)ro(luc(;s the luaxiininn number of (bu'infr her first 
season, and on an avera<>'e a hen’s production dem-eases by twenty per 
cent, each year. Only the very best hens should he retained for the 
second season. The number of hens usually retained in the second 
year will depend on the general condition, the average production 
during the preceding year, and the health of the flock. The percentagos 
retained for the following year will therefore vary with the ditTerent 
flocks, and may be as low as 15 per cent, and as high as 55 per cent. 
If the cost of production of a good hen is taken iiito account, it %vil! 
be seen that it will he equally uneconomic to (mil a hen cupahh! of 
i‘(>turning good profits during the second or third year. 

Classing. 

The most suitable person for classing a flock is the one who cared 
for the birds during the preceding year. Such a person is familiar 
with all possible external factors which may have affected the flock. 
It is also essential that the flock, as a whole, he normal at the time of 
handling. For example, a flock of pullets cannot he classed if 50 per 
cent, have gone into a moult during June or July. In such cases the 
cause of the moulting should he investigated. 

Proper preparations should he made before each hen in the flotik 
is handled. It has been noted that fowls are no longer handled on 
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fanris, us Ihu ii(M*(\ssary i'u<alMius are laekiiigu Ihiriii.t;* liaiulliie^ 
oi' fl<K*.k i!u* hirtis sliould l)(‘ eliaMul u.s liijle as pussiblr, iii order 
to prevcMii a d(a‘, reuse* iu ])rodueta:>.n, .Koriuaaiely hens oiw 
y'iViW or laorc* are* not so in<*]iu(Ml (o luoiilt as |Hil!els. 

1'h('re are* vai'ious ways of <*al<dnn.u' iFie hears, A lem:lh «d wire 
liaviup; taa*. eae! la‘ai iuio a. hook, o. sti(d\ wiili a. eireiilar aeO allaedieal 
te) one eMiel, a, |)!(‘e(‘ of Aviri* iieiliae* by nieanis of whif*h tin* buds are* 
drive'll info a eonier, or a, eeiop s]Ha‘ial!y ele‘si,u‘Hi*d feir e-aieduu?^*, may 
bee us('el. IMie* first, (wo will S(*rvt‘ wlu*re:* a fe*w birels are* esnarhl ai a 
linu*. Idle (eoop is ihe inosi edbM'iive where 11 h‘ whole* floedi i> haM<lh*eb 
aael nei pouliry farm vshoalel be without erne. 



5.-““-A etinibiaoei coDj) for catedjiag and tran.sre'rriuiA binlH 
(6 ft. by 2 It. by 2^ ft.), having tmu) sliding doors in the* side's ami 
a small door on top for removing the*, hitals. 


The coop is eonBtriicted with a sliding' door ai ihe side and one 
at the top, and must be provided with a sedid bottom. It is plueed 
in front of an exit^and 15 to 30 birdB are allowed to <*nier at a time, 
the number depending on the sisse of the <;*<)op. ''rim fowls vA\t\ thi‘n 
easily be removed one bv one through the top door, fii rfunoving 
the hens, great care should be taken teat they are not inj\n'ed. IMacc^ 
the hand on the bird's baeJe and p*asp the wing and h*g. Tlw 
is then tlinist forward, and few birds will struggle when held in this 
nianner. The hen is ])la.ced on the palm of the hand with its JunMi 
towards the elasser, and the logs are gra.H|>ed at ilm liocdis wiili iln^ 
fingers. One hatul is thms left free to examine the hem Sonuddmes a, 
low box in whieli the foot can he placed is UBelul, as it may neces¬ 
sary to rest the bird on one’s knee* 


Characteristics of a Good Producer. 

It is a simple matter to determine from the coml>, wattles, ear¬ 
lobes, pelvic boxies and vent whether a hen is in production or not. 

As soon as a hen comes iiiio production, the flow of blood to the 
comb, wattles, and earlobes is inereased. The comb lamomoB red, 
large, warn and soft* These charaeteristics are espetdally noticeable 
in ,a pullet in full production. At, tie end of the'laying season the 
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.itionih aii<! \vaHk‘s will reiaiu tlieir condition if tlie lien is vStill in pro- 
tthu'iioH, hut tlu‘ cmiib will be less waxy in^appearance* As soon as 
11 h* hen stops lauijno hire comb becomes slirivelled and dry, and will 
JaOo' 1 h' (Mjv(ord vvitli a white, scaly inatenal. Th(‘ waUles and ear- 



IFIg. 6,-*Tla^ hen restis on the palm of the hand, while tlie other 
hand is loft free to ©famine the bird. 


lobes react in the sa 
■atilivily of th(» <»varv 
mainly as a result < 
blood cinntlalion. 
proved Ibai a hen 
has 2(1 per (*eni. n 


the same way but to a less noti(‘eable d(‘<^‘ree. The 
ovary is |duinly visible in llui secondary s(*x org'niis 


of ihe increased 
It lias been 
n in production 
more blood than. 


one not laying’, and ii is therefore 
quite a simpb* mailer io distinquish 
betwemi producers and non-producers 
in the lar^e-combed breeds. The 
same diJference is noticeable in 
other breeds, hut it is less con* 
npicuouB. d'he pelvic bones are 
usually two (o three finger-widihs 
afiari in ihe ease of producers, 

as c.oinpured with one io two fingm- 7.—A. iHead of a poor 

widths in non-producers. In the pccKlucjer—note the sti*aight 

•case oi the producers the points are B. Intelligent head of a 
devoid of fat, vvliereas in the llon- high producer. iShort strong 

produ(‘ers they are covered with a beak and deep head, 

layer of hard fat. As soon as a hen ceases to xn’oduce, tlie distuiice 
between the points of the pelvic bone decreases. 

^ When the lien begins to lay, the vent is enlarged and becamuus 
poist and oval in shape. • The lower part appears flat and is straight, 
while the upper part merges evenly with the aurrouuding innscles 
which are smooth, lo-ose ana ioft. The vent of the non-producer, on 
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the other haiul, is slinuikon and dry, Biirronndod by luir<l iiiiisrles, 
and o()vor(Ml with a hard, dry skin. 

Fharaotid* as shown by tho^ head in (‘orrylaiittn with, tlu* rosi <ti; 
tho body, is usually a ^'00(1 intiioatmn of a hi^di or hnv produoor. A 
n-ood layin*^' hou lias a inodiiun-sizod head (if ^'ood <le|dh and hrondth, 
Tak(ui as a, wholts tho luaids of pooryirroduoors may usually ht* divided 
into two (‘lassos. Firstly lh(‘ro is the narrow, shallow luaid d(‘S(U'!h(M! 
as ilu' orow’s lu'ad, and sot'oiully ilio fleshy htuid. In I In* !ati(‘r ihe 
(\Vas are sunken and small in appouraneo, fhe eyidtrows sa<r, and Ihe 
facHi may bo full of wrinkles and featluvrs, (diaratdiuisiit's o-iva^ 



R. “ A. Tht^ (NJiah iKHnnieH Hhrivi'llial an neon ns a htm Hto[iN 
huyin^. H. Hen in produetion. Tins (‘omh is lorgi*, pliable aial 


waxy. 


the lien, a listless appearance. No other sin^’le fcuitun^ reflects the 
vitality of the fowl to the same e^ctont as the luaid, whic.h is exprosaive 
of the rovst of the body . Thus it will be found that a hen with a 
long, narrow head has a long, narrow body. ToinporanHuit and 
intelligence, which are rather difficult to descrilxj, but whicdi arc so 
important in the selection of animahs, are cdiieHy redhudod in the 
head. The eye has been called the mirror of the h.ody and Imdily 
strength and health may be judged from the expresHimi in ihe eye* 
(food producers have large and prominent eyes, ihe rings of wliiidi 
are oval in shape, and such producers will have a lively encu’getic 
appearance. The eyes of the poor producer ari^ stimll, round and 
sunken, and are charaeterixed hy a dull, lisllesB and sharpy expression. 
A good laying hen should have a fairly heavy heak, wliicdi sliouUl be 
well cuiwecL A flat, long, straight beak is an indication of bodily 
weakness, while a medinm heavy and welFcurvod luark is nsually 
associated with a strong head,, and usually indicates vitality. 

Size of Comb and Colour of Eyes. 

High producers have clean, open faces of a full r(ul colour. When 
the hen stops laying, the face loses much of this smoothness mid shows 
less colour. It should also be pointed out that althougli poor pro- 
‘dneefS nsually have 'small eomhs, it does not necessarily meati that 
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Fji^, 9.";.Hc5n Tvltli (*ata.ra<‘t in 

tho (\yo a.Ft('r lirsi your of pro¬ 
duction-a irialady whicli has 
IxHui iiicrcasinp; lately. 


the other extreme is desirable. 
A very heavy or large coiiib is 
detrimental in hot as well as in 
cold weather. The coinh is unpro¬ 
tected and extremely sensitive to 
the hot sun, while it becomes very 
cold during winter and ivS a ■source 
of great discomfort to the bird. 

The colour of. the eye varies 
in different birds, and, in classing, 
several variations will be noted in 
the shape and (a)loiiriiig of the 
eye. During the first season 
it is not 80 noticeable, but at the 
final classing at the end of the 
first year hens wliicdi show serious 
defects in this rovspetit, slioxild be 
culled. If this is not done, a large 
number of the hens tui*ii bliiirl 


during the second year. The hen 
is fjuite sound in other respects, but she 


cannot find the Food trough, and the best 
brcu'l hen will 1 h‘ a poor producer if she 
lacks iln^ mujc^ssary food. The results of 
experimcmls have* proved that the 
mortality in lighiM'ved birds is much 
higlier than among birds with normal 
eye-colouring. 


Fig. 10.—Fluid or a growth in tlie abdominal 
cavity frocpumtly o(!(nrs after one or two years’ ‘ 
production,* such hens should immediately be 
removed from the flock. 



IL-Pigment and Moulting, 

In the previous chapter comparisons^ were made chiefly with a 
view to determining whether a hen was in production or not. The 
next problem with whicdi the edasser is faced is the determination of 
production and periofl of production in tlie past. This niay be done 
in one of two ways, vi/.. by determining the rapidity with which the 
yellow pigment is lost in the different parts of the body of yellow- 
skinned birds, and, secondly, by determining the time and manner of 
moulting. Unless the hens liave received correct treatment, eBpeeially 
in respect of feeding, these two tests will be of little value. For this 
purpose use may also be made to some exteixt of body capacity and 
handling quality. 
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Svpi'i'Hi l!l'||i. 



A. A.. . 

A. Btrforo the hen comes into production—6ye4id, earlobcR and honh 

yellow*. 

B. White eaidobe and bleachinj^ of the corner of the beak gignifyit^g 

a production of 10 to 15 eggs. 

C. and D. When loss of pigment has Edvanced to this stage, a lien low 

laid approximately 00 to eggs. 

E. A hen, which has been out of production for approxiraatidy 

days—yellow eye-lid, lobe, and yellow in itorner of beak. 

E\ After production has ceased—yellow colour again disappears from* 

corner of beak. 




Tlassinc^ op r<Hfj/ruY or Culling of NoN-FiioirocEBS. 

Tlie Yellow in Relation to Production. 

Jjohs of- ('.olour is of g'reat value in determining tlie length of the 
period u. lieu huB I'leeii in production. U'nfortmiately its use is 
li'niiied to the Irreeds whieJi have yellow in the legs and skin. Use 
e.aii he imulo of'^ this ]iro|)erty.^especially during the winter months, 
s'pritig, ami uulil about fhe middle of summer.. On the other hand. 



12.‘.A Blju'k li<‘Rh«rn hen 

with jJioad t'oastatul.ion^ an may 
bo observed from t.h(> eonijiaet, 
Binooth w<»lboiIet! .plumage, 
b('a,ring, buogli suid dt'ptlu 


more effective use can he made 
of moulting during the latter 
half of the summer and aiitiiniii. 
These two metiiods are therefore 
(amveniently linked up; taken 



Id.—An early inonlter with 
new plumage at tlie beginning 
of December. Note tlie clea,n 
app('araM(je,. 


together i-hey provide valuable information in estimating the pTodiic- 
tion of certain lums, wliile at least one of them may lie applied at 
any time in tlie (lourse of the year. 

By pigment is meant the yellow eomur found in the skin of 
yellow-skinned fowls. This yellow colour is visible in the eye-lid, the 
heak, skin and legs of jnillets not yet in production. The yellow pig¬ 
ment (xanthophyli) is the some as that found in yellow maize and, in 
the yolk of tlie egg. The hen derives this material mainly from 
yellow maize and the green leaves of plants. Wlien^ a hen is not in 
production, this pigment is stored in the body, and its intensity will 
therefore defiend on the kind of food the lieu is givcm, as well as on 
the general slate of her health. An unhealthy bird or one with low 
vitality lum a less ricdi colour than a healthy bird. 

When, at the (’.ommencement of production, the yolks of the eggs 
begin to develop in the body of the normal pullet, the yellow pigment 
is no longer stored in tlie body, but is transferred to the ovary, where 
it is deposited in the form of small globules of fat to be used in the 
building up of the yolk of the egg. The pigment deiiosited in the 
layers of fat under the sldn is partly lost by oxidation on. the exterior 
of the skin, or is reabsorbed by the blood-stream likewise to be 
deixisited in the ovary in order to assist in building up the yolk. 

The presence of pigment should always be determined by day^ 
light, since artiffcxal light is unsuitable for tliis purpose. Change's 
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'Fahminij in Siiu'ni A^ntiicA 

ill cHiloitr cHuuir !iiosi rapidly in ihom piiris whm* ilu‘ IdiHni rirriijalicm 
18 ptiriinilarly fusi or l.lu^ wkio pariirularly soli.. tKidulioii <ir 
l)Ieat*Liiii|4’ (K*rurs a,t the suino in all partn of I ho hinl) , hiii tht‘ 

liigli raii^ ai which the colour leaves coiiaio juiiis ^f^uA'cs fhoiu^ a 
bleached a,f)pcanuuu‘, while other j>arLs siill ndaiu^ \hv\r colour, ’Use 
colour Iciivos the body iu a (Icliuite order whi(‘h is I ho ^ouse fPr ;s!l 
breeds. (Vriaiis breeds, however, lose colosir uiavre sapitlly as u wlsisle 
ilusn others, ihe order heiu^^* as follows in ih(‘ isnu'c‘ popular Iu'smmIs: 
'Lep’horus, Wyan(Ioi(<ss, IMyjnouih Hocks ami IvMioih* Idsunl Ibals. 
The extent to which ihe pi^'nstuit;siion it'si ns-ay si lied upoiu 
appears to lus j^u’esiier in ihe ease of Leghorns than ifi lliul nl tlu' oIIhu’ 
luuivy brHH'ds. 

When n ytsilow-skiuinsd pullet Isegins to lisy, ilu^ rswrious rosiud 
ibe vent are ibe first to lose their eokvur, nnsst prohishly as a resnli of 
the degrees of (‘xpiuision to which tliey are suhjeebal and i!u* sfddness 
of the juuse.l(\s. Kgg devisloprueut e.onnneue<»s abosit js fos lnight ladbre 
the first eggs are laid. By the time ilie first, egg is iaiil, the piguitmi 
in the region around the veiit has pai tially disa [>peared, am! by ihe 
time the fifth to eighth egg is laid, tins part will liave a pale colour. 
Alter a, Ibnv months of Ixigh production ilnj veid^ beconu^s ptiiit' bhnn 

The eyed.ids and the earlobes are the next lose colour. Tlie 
paling of the earlobes is of use only in those bretnls wliieh have white 
earlobes, sucdi as Leglmrns, Anconas, etc. The (*ar becoincs {»ale after 
• ten to fifteen eggs have been laid, and wilt lu^ ih(‘ third pari ici lose 
colour. Idle <‘ye-ljd, which is very thin ami is well supplied with, 
blood, comes second, loss of colouiMK*eurring at ahoiii tin* same time 
as around ihe vemt. The tdusser (mn best deimauim^ this by instuding 
the forefinger under the r‘.y(^-lid so as to turn it back. Any sign of 
colouring will ilum ixnulily lie delected. 

Idorts of colour in ihe beak do(‘s md; cnsuir so rea«lily as in the 
abuvennmiioned ]>urts. The y<d!' 0 vv (‘ohmr first disappears ut the 
corners of the beak and then gradually towards ilu^ point. dMie last 
traces of colour will be visible in the middle ])oriion of the uiiper 
beak. Half of tlio pigment will have divsappeared from ilic beak 
when the lien has produ{‘e(l approximately 20 eggs, ami Ity ihe time 
all colour has divSappeared, the hen will have produccul nhoul bO eggs. 
It therefore takevS about vsix weeks of production to rcunove all ilie 
pigment from the beak. 

Since loss of colour in the legs is a slow proiams, use may be made 
of this fact in order to estimate production over a long pe^dod. Tin? 
period which must elapse before all (‘olour has clisappiuired from ihe 
legs varievs ('onsiderably and may extend over four to six montlis, 
dejiending on tlie intensity of prodiudioii and ihe femllug of «mch hen. 
At the Central Egg-laying Competition there have bium <‘ases of large, 
sturdy hens that showed yellow colour in fhe legs after they had pro¬ 
duced 198 eggs. The front part of the leg and the ball of the foot are 
the first to lose colour. The last traces of jiigmeni are observed in 
the hocks and hard scales on the underpart of the foot,. 

If necessary, the amount of pigment wluidi a flock originally 
had, may be judged by the intensity of pigment in the (‘ocks. Pig¬ 
mentation (colour bleaching) cannot be made use of in the sehuvlion 
of such breeds as Light Sussex, ^Australorps, etc. These breeds are 
judged chiefly according to the time and duration of moulting and the 
additional factors decribed below* 



Ch.A,SSIN(i CH«’ PuULTRT OR CuKLING OR NoN-RRO.D'ITOERS. 

Wlu‘ii a Iion^ Hiops layitig, the pigment returns to the varioiis 
parls ni Uu^ body iu I lu‘ vsame order as it left tliem^ hut it does so nLiiieh 
iwnv rtipi<lly U!h 1 very irrt^gularly in diJferent hens. It is iiiadvisahle 
to use reappearaiietj of pigineiit alone to determine the period for 
whi(*h a. hell lues heerj in production. As a rule, all high produeers 
will he fouiid lo hav(^ very little or no pigment ■when they are handled 
\n the aulumn. A laying hen of high intensity of production which 
stopped laying a, sluul while previously and in which tlie pigment 
lias reappt‘a]‘<‘(l, may prov(‘ an exception in this respect. These hens 
may he s<deeie{! (‘(irraad ly hy making use of inoulting in (‘oiijuiudiou 
with handling (pialiiy. 

As nu*n(io!i<‘d a!)ovt‘, j)igm(m(ation can he utilized only when ihe. 
hii’ds havt* reeto’ved normal treaimentj and any additional, factors 
\viu('h may al'lVrl il, an‘ takc'n into cousideraiion. IMie main liohors 
ihaf will !iav<‘ an elleet art* food, size, vitality and thic.kness of the; 
skin. Birds wliieh arc* given ycdlow maize and have arau'ss io green 
iVed, will no( lose* eolour as rt‘a.dily as those which, are kept inien- 
siv(*ly. Large* hii’els as we*ll as thosej that have^ (toarse ihi(*,k skins, lose* 
<‘<dour !<‘ss rapidly. Sick hirds or birds infested with inierjuil or 
exl(*rnal ])arasile‘s some(inH*s lose* the pigment <.wen Indore coming 
inio prodii(*( itm. 

Effects of Moulting on Production. 

ddn* laying e'a|fa<‘ify of a, hen can also he determined during the 
summer and aadumu hy ihe (‘ondition of the plumage. All liens lose 
Un*ir fe‘ailH*rs annually and grow new plumage heforej winter. A lu'U 
sto[)M laying as seon as sine loses condition arnl starts moulting, as the 
growth of ne*w plumage draws much energy from ihe body, in vSpite^ 
of this ('ertaiti lu^ns will In*, found to have a resevrve <d' stamina, aud 
although ihe*y start moulting, they continue to proehu^e* for a long 
pt« riod, 

U<*ne*r4illy speaeking, moulting usually occurs between Nove'mh«*r 
and May. Instances of hens going into a moult ludore this and being 
exc(dle*nt, jn’oeluccrs after the* latter month, are exceptional. Poor 
produe,(*rs take from 140 to 215 days to grow new plumage as comjnnHul 
with good produeH'rs, which lake only 80 to 140 days. It very seldom 
happens that poor producers lay whilst moulting, hut it does ha.ppen 
that good produ(u*rs continue to lay for some wrecks after liaving gone 
into a moult, A hen usually stops laying, irrespective of the number 
of eggs slu^ has produced, as soon as she goes into a moult, and loses 
weight (luring ttu^ produediion period .before she begins to moult, but 
if h<n- body w(‘igh,t is maintained or increases, she will pioduce and 
moult at the sunie time. 

Idle first moulteu’S pass through the moulting period and recuim- 
nnnu^e jirochu^tion at about the same time as the lain producers. The 
poor ]>roducer will ifierefore be the first to sto]) laying and to go into 
a moult. Some birds will begin to moult in Novemher or Deeunnber, 
or even earli(‘r. Ltih) moulters, on the other hand, will probably not 
moult before April or May. Many late moulters complete the procesvs 
so miickly that all feathers are lost within a fortnight, leaving the 
whol.e body (l(;mid(*(l. Early moulters may again he brought into 
I)rod\iction under special treatment, hut it is advisable to dispose of 
them. 

Moulting in the flock as a whole may he retardcMl hy speeu'al treaf- 
ment with a view to maintaining 'body weight. It is nevertlieless 
inadvisable:^ to retard th(^ process to’ suen an extent that the hirds are 
prevemted from pfrowing suflicient plumage before winter sets in. 
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Order of Moulting, 


The proc'ess of niouliiiig eluirueierized hv a (iefiiiifs* order, 
wliic'h is very regiila,r. It begins iu t.Iie head, .folhnvcHl by the peek, 
J>reasi, ilufl;'and bacdi; then' eoine ^the wing i'ealiiers aiid, siioul- 
taueously oj* a later, the tail feathers. Tht^ new tail leathers, 

appear some xviadm before the lunv wiiig feiiihers. 11ie ra]ddity with 
.wiu’eh iliis or(b‘r of mouliing <naMirs, varies greaily. and i( is uot 

unusual for a lien to lose praeti- 
eally i.rll Imr i‘mvtl.H.‘rs al^ ilie Bi;.i.i,ne 
i.ime. 'Possil>ly i.lu..* .a..uin rr.iti i.a:)ld 
eai.ises. ilui f(.>ail.i.i*rs io grow .more 
i‘ap.idly in. late moyIters, in order 
that the liody nniy be proteirted 
against the erdd duriiig wiiit.er. 

Lobs- <.r.i: ilie wing feat lii^rH also 
Occurs regularly. l.dn* feathers of 
the -wittg art;* divitlet! two 

I'nri’ts, rh, t.ire st*em'it!a.i'’y a,:nd 
■primary wi'n.g 'feat I':ierH, separated 
tjy the axial o.r Hli.artt*r fea.l.he.r. 
The primaries begi'U to 'fall out ti 
.few days befrrre If re Bf:.H.’trntla;r.le8 
and tail ftnUhers. dirt* primary 
Fig. 14.-High producers W'.iK iSuiliurs uiv <'» the <,utHi<lo 

usually lose all their teatlusrs ol the axial l(*atber, Itm primary 

within a fixed period and ft'aiher m'xt^ io i!it‘ axial is the 

rapidly grow new plumage. relIowt*d 

in regular order by the rest, the point feather being tin* Iasi to 
fall out in a, regula-r total moult. It is also ipiite usual fm* two or 
more wing b*a.thers to fall out. a.i tin* same time, d'he seiunHlary 
wing feathers are not shed in tln^ same regular ordi*r. In this ease 
the. feathers next to tlu^ Imdy are shell (irst, i,e. the tmUh to 
foiirteentli feather, ecmuiitig from ilu^ axial feather. The Heeom! 
feather from the axial is the next to fall out, ainl iln^reafter the 
feathers are shed in regular order in the direct ion <if tin* body. After 
the last secondary feather has been shed, the axial and the first 
.secondary feather fall out togetlier. 

Low producers and high producers tahe the same time in grow 
jjrimaries, hut there is a great dilfereuce in tiie rapidity with which 
they lose these feathers. Poor i>Todiieers will lx* fotmd to take about 
foriaiight to lose each primary featheu*, compared with only mine 
Alays in the case of high producers. 




To determine a heti^s moulting period, six weeks should be 
allowed for the first mature primary and two wet^ks for (‘aidi addi¬ 
tional mature feather. A wing with six mature new feut.hers, for 
example, indicates that the heii lias been in a moult for 1(5 we(d<s. A 


new primary grows two-thirds of its total length during thc^ first 
three weeks and one-third during the last thr(*e weeks. TIso may be 
•made of this fact in the absence of a full-grown primary from wbi(di 
to determine the moulting period. When mature, newly-aeipiired 
primaries are recognized by their clean, fresh appearance and the 
slightly broadened tip. Old feathers are more horny at the tips than 
new ones. 

Moulting and growth of new feathere,, as deBcribed ahoye, ocmir 
very regularly in early and' poor producers, but are loss regular in 
high producers, which are also late'moulters, Good proclw^erB scmie** 
timesTose two, three, four or erm fye feathers at a time. When two 





('LASSINti OF Fon/nn’ on CjOI.LINU^OF ^A)N~PR<)^)l^^'KI^S, 

or moro iVollno’s o|)f)(*a;r at tiie vSaine time, tliey are (‘.oiiiiied as one 
when- ilu‘ fHnaocI is (leteriniued. This applies ■ iiiitil the feathers are 
jiia.iun\ when it is impossible to determine whether they api)eared 
RiiHiilianeoiisly or not. in this ea,se use may be'made of' the ien.g'th 
a,lid hardiuws ol‘ the feathers on the body. High producers usually 







Fig. 15.—A. Normal wing Before moulting. Prunaries and axial 
i'eaihcr marked X. 

B. Moulting coinmences; 1 and 2 are new feathers, 

C. A moult of 8 weeks is shown. Nos. 8 and 4 are not 

cfountod until they are half-grown. 

D. Ih'prosenta a normal moult. 

F. Wing passing through a normal inoult. The last feather 
has not yet dropped. 


lose all their feathers at the same time, and grow new ones very 
rapidly. It takes 5 to 8 weeks before the body is completely covered 
with new feathers, after which the hen is ready to recommence laying. 
Hens which pass through a period of rest in summer and lose some 
of their primaries, lose the rest of their plumage before winter, after 
which the feathers grown during summer are also wslied. 

If a large percentage of birds in a flock go into a inoult at any 
time otber than the late summer or the autumn, it should lie con¬ 
sidered as unnatural. Pullets hatched during August or Beptomber 
should not go into a moult during the first summer or autumn. When 
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FARMLN(i IN H<MrTn Afrhja 

nil lunuiiuraj iiiaiiU oc<‘urH unuHig’old haim or if. may usually 

be UHtu'ilHHl i :0 i!H‘orre(d treiitimmt, the bealth of the fouls oi\ in fhe 
ease of pulbd.s, io change of koiisiug, fright, etc. If lams do no! 
receive corre(*.i trea,imtmt^ there wiJl be a fall in prnducfi<tn usually 
joLlowial l)y a. partial or total moult. An unnainra! moull of tliis 
nadiire may (auise serious loss to the poultry fanner, especially if if 
occurs during auiuinn or in winter wlieii eggs fct(dt high prices. As 
long as produidion remains above 50 per cent., ihere is no dang'er of 
siudi a moult, but as soon as piXKlufdrion falls lo ladovv dO per cent,, 
it may occur at a,uy moiuout. 

If the hens reeeive (*a;reful treatment during tlnsse months, smdi 
unseasonable moulting may be prevented, liens should iioi be dis¬ 
turbed or nujeive a slaadi. As soon as tlie Inms lose conditinn, wlnVfi 
is usually indicated by the number of eggs, si(‘ps should be taken, 
Kucii us imuamsing iln‘ amount of grain fmul, f^auliiur a mash, adding 
milk io the fmal, eba Usually only the fmdliers of the neck are shial 
if unsiniHonable moulting is checked in time. If the moult is jmt 
tdiecked, the hens may lose all their liody feathers, which may result 
in tlnnr being -out of produetkm for a coiisi(leral)](^ time. 

Hens may be forced into a moult by changing tin* raiioti, irjuis- 
ferrijig them to new poultry lionseB or by starving tlnun. This met Inal 
does not appear to have much value, and can p(u*hups lu‘ recommcmled 
only in cases where breeders wish to get their breeding Inms in <‘on» 
ditiou with a view to the early hatching of chicks. 

It is th{U*efor(i (dear^ from the foregoing that, when taken 
together, .moulting and pigmentatkm may eonfHhmily !n‘ used io 
eiiminate poor prodiieers, SuccesB in this respect will tbgamd on the 
jmanagement and general condition of the Hock. 

[Tlui final (diapt(‘r on Constitution mid Selection nf Breeding 
Hens will apfuiar in a following issue.] 
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Nursery Quarantines* 

The following nurKory cpiarantines were in force on 1 Hopitanher, 1040;—■ 

(1) Howdeti’s, Westviilo, Durban, ou cugeuias (oil) for circular nurpii' 

' .scale. ■ . . ■■■ , , 

(2) Krohn’s Nursery, Protorui, on ornament a) trecss (part) and 
opheopogoiis (all)—for red and Spanish red scales. 
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Control of Cochineal in Spineless 
Cactus Plantations* 

REVISED MEASURES. 

Dr. F. W* Pettey, Principal Entomologist, Offlcer-in-Ciiarge 
Biological Control of Prickly Fear Species. 

ALTIIOIHJJI (^rrtohlaslis cactorwm, since it was first liberated 

in Uh‘ v(‘ 1(I in l)a,s acomplished considerable clanuig’e to 

]iri(ddy pear liy di'siroying* much ol the sncciilent gaowtlij by 
('(miplet<‘ly killing* young ])huits, by reducing the fniiting capacity 
of ibis and l>y grt‘a11y retarding its spread, it lias nevertheless 

faibui to all a in Uu‘ full purpose desired, mainly bec.aaise it (umnot 
thrive in {lu‘ woialy paris of its liost plant. In (ainsiderable portions 
of the t*asl(‘rn (apc^ ProviiU'e predacions ants have prevented this 
insiu'i. from making any progress at all. After four or juore years 
of its esiablishmeni- in the veld, it acquired considerable nunibers of 
l)arasiies and discuisi^ organisms. These factors, among others, 
couiimu‘ now to hamper this insect to such an extent that it makes no 
in(‘reas(‘ a,nd aiMaimplishes little more than the maintenarue of its 
exisbuiee in pridvly pear, and causes only slight damage to vspineloss 
(‘actus. l)(‘pariment of Agriculture therefore <leci(l(Ml to 

introduee anoilHU’ imscud; enemy of the prickly pear to assist 
Gactoblastis in ili(» destnud-ion of this wcunl, and in 1937 the 
cochiiu'al, Ihirfi/iopiu.H oinaif.iae was imported from Australia. 

This cocIiiiHud has now b(3en distribuhul ihroughoui, ike pear- 
in fesitul ari'us of iln‘ <‘asl(‘rn Bection of the Ca])e Provismc^ and in 
other parfs of ihv Union wliere pri(Vkly pear lias so inctreased as to 
luM'onn* Ui menaci*. jnseirt has aciuiinplisbed excidhmt destiau’- 

iion of ilu* wtaal by gnuitly reducj'ng the density of its growth, 
and has comfilciely d(‘siroy(ni many large plants and woody branchc^s 
iti anuis soiu(‘ dislanci* inland from the eoast. 

Cochineal Damage to Spineless Cactus. 

TTuforiunafidy />. opmiMae also attacks, and causes damage to, 
spinelc?.ss caclus vspcudes, except tlic round, dark green, thick- 
Icuived varieih^s with deep red fruit such as 7nonterey and ehico, 
but they arc not so palatable to stock as tlie varieties of spineless 
(‘.omnion'iy grown, and they bear some spines. Aided by wind and 
oilier ageuc.Jos, this (*,oc.bineal has spread to almost all vsiiineless 
cadius plaiaiions in the enuniry and has^ ajipeai'cd in widely 
seiiaraled artuis throughout tln^ Xlnion. ^ If it is left undisturbed 
in a planiaiion, it will H])r(iad rapidly, will effect (‘.onsideralde injury 
to the plants, and pariicmlurly under drought (‘onditions will 
destroy (‘ompbdely many plants, especially young^ ones, and those; 
weakeiuid by grazing* sto(*k. Neglecited, Bcaticred, isolated plants of 
prie.kly p(‘a,r or small (dusters of prickly pear in the spineless 
(anduis ])la.ntati()n areas of the northern Cap(‘. Provin<;e, Orange 
Fi'ee Stai,(; a,ml the Transvaal, if they are not destroyed as soon 
as the cocdiiiuml appears on thein, vserve as bridges to fa<;i]itate am! 
hasten the spread of the infestation to spineless c.actus plantations. 

The objefd of this article is, therefore,^to acquaint owners of 
spimdess (uud.us plantations with this insect in order tha;t they may 
dete(‘t it and prev(;nt its spread if it should appear iher(;. li 
must he emphasi^tMl that if cactus growers fail to take com^ertcul 
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uoiioii io a,\oi«I ostaWiBhmoiit luul iiHOTasi^ of I lit* iiiMa'i, it 
will iiltiij[iat(?ly inva-do every HpinelaKH tauduM plaiilaliofi in Snuili 
Afri(‘.a, It; is consitUo’ed iiiadvisahle io ostahlislj new plantaiioiw 
ill all area wJiore eouliitieul ia already eBiabliahod in the vicintiy 
uiiiil further inf'onnutioii is avaiiable re^‘a,r<lina‘ fiossihility of 
coiiirolliii" tills inscnd; liy cheinioal iiieaiis. 

Description of the Cochineal 

Daciijlopiuii opunfiae is siniilar in a|)]uuu'anee% baliiis and life 
cycle io spades of (‘odiineal insects. 

The eochiiKuils are connnonly culled mealy 1 hi<i‘s on aecount of 
tlieir wJiilci, mealy or waxy covcolng whidi is stsTtled front pdatids 
ill their bodies. Some spec.ies lay ejL»'j^’S and othm’s birth Io 

young' from eggs tliat hatdi inside tlu*, body <d‘ tin* pa real. i). 
opnnUae belongvS to ilie latl<T‘ grcnip. hdr I in* first week or two 
following birth the two sexes rctsemhb^ (UH*h oihto’. When lann 
they are no larger than a grain of fiiu'dahh* salt, elliplieal in 
shape, (hill pinkivsh rod and only (deaTly visible through a magnifying 
glass. In the larval stage, both sexes cmngregaie for a day itr iwe 
near tbe parent and then tiaually crawl to inutr tin* bas<' of the 
spine clnsters, ();r the rough (drcular spots or areoles w!n*re spiues 
grow if a knif pad is vspinelevSs, or to iln^ (‘ratlcs au<! vrevieeA of 
tlie more woody segment of the plant, wlierc* they (-ongrogate in 
various numbers. Tiu^ young male crawlers move aieml freely 
and, when sevei'al tveeks old, s])in small white narrowly oval 
cocoons. ddiese are commonly found on and among r.lushers of 
fmuale adults. in a, fi*w days in warm weallnu’ they emerge 

iiiiy ! two“'\\ ing<Ml instnds having two huig uhiit* filannmlH at the 
liiud end of tin* body. The mah^ adults move freely and can ily, 
but do not fet'd, as tbe mouth ])ariH a,n* ain»pinefl. Owing tfi 
ilicir small sijct* they are seldom seen unh'ss st'aredu'd for Intently. 
The fenia.h>s, howevaug contimn^ their dtHeio{)ment, rmnaining 
almost unchanged in ;form of tbe body. They ]ia,ve no wings 
throughout tindr life. The* young femah^ eran leiy a day or two 
after hirlli, inserts her needle-like probosids (h.*ep Into the plant 
tissue, begins feeding, and rcmiains stationary for iln* rt'st of her 
life w-itlumt removing Ihe proboseds from tin* [ilace win're it was 
inserted. Tlie Icygs vsoon'lose all ])ovver of movc'ment. Wlien mature, 
the females are widely oval aaul are covered with a brilliant white 
waxy secretion densely mixed witli many line filaments spun during 
the course of their clevelopnient. The femah^ craivlers liavc* a 
te'MdeiH'y to move upwards from the terminal leiif pads on to 
the fruit, when fruit is present, and large* numbers fec'ding C'ause 
it to dro]) liefore maturity. They not only suck the sap from tlH*ir 
host plant, but they are also toxic to it, caiusiiig the leaf pads 
to'drop and even killing the more woody segmenis. Tiny art* not^ 
])6iRonous to any animal and can Im eaten wiilmut liarniful tdTecd. 
The insects are most commonly found on ilut surfaces of b*af psnis 
most sheltered from wind, rain and hail. This may he due to 
the fact that the wind blows the larvae, or rain \viish(*s off the 
young insects, froni the more exposed surfac'.e, A\du>n tlu‘ infest- 
ktion is heavy, the insects may cover the entme vsurface of spineless 
caictus segments or leaf pads, as well as much of flu* snrfar'c* of tin* 
woody parts or trunks of the plants. They incn‘:ise most rapitlly 
in the summer mouths and in seasons of prolongt'd drought, and 
they receive serious sethacM as-a- result of heavy rains and hail 
which wjtsh or knock off the young larvae. At'Uilenhage fhere 
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is one ^'cnioraJioii t‘y<‘ry two montlis in snmmer, and one about 
every iliree nioiiilih iii winter, 

CJcudiineai iiisee-is are spread mainly by the wind and by air 
niiiTcmia wliieh transport the very young■ larvae over lori,g‘ distances. 
Tiiey may be cjtrrit*(l far and wide by means of larger aiiiinals 
ranging in ironi beetles and birds to baboons and cattle. The 
young larvae may crawl on toJ;he feet of birds and the bodies of 
iiugm* iostM'is as iluy nvst on infested pear plants, or on to parts 
of sicx^k ami otjno' anixn,a]s as they come in contact with tlieiii, 
and sty i)(‘ ca.Tried to otlier pear plants or vspiiieless cactus. By 
plantaiioms ibroughcmt the llaroo, miles distant from the nearest 
prickly ju^a/r on whieJi it was placed, aided by very scattered host 
plani-s, inn, pfiokly pear or a few spineless cactus plants in gardens 
occuirring at. inimwaJs of a few miles or less in that area, which 
have vseryed as t^onnecting ‘‘ bridges The enormous power of 
reproduclion in. tlie cochineal insects and mealy bugs is an 
im|Kudani Imdor in (heir ubility to spread. 


Cochineal Easily Detected. 

Wlum co(*hin(‘al reaches a cactus plantation, it will arrive 
there getnu'ally in very small numbers, unless the plantation is 
near an^ ccxitmsive aimi of prickly pear or of spineless cactus whieli 
is heavily itifested. 1'he insects usually appear first on only one 
or a very ftnv J(‘a,f pads of a single* spineless cactus plant, or only 
on a few plants widely separated in a plantation. They are very 
c<mspi(*.iu)ns and arc^ easily detected. They appear in the form of 
small irrcgnilar clumps of white cotton-like masses, each of which 
(xnmisis of a iiiuniKu* of insects. These niasvsevs in<irease in sme 
ami mimbcu', and the progeny of the females iiuu-case and spread 
rapidly to other plants if Ihey are left undisturbed. 

Prompt Eradication of Cochineal in a Plantation is Urged. 

Thcu’c is no cdVtdive spray mabvrial yet available for the 
control of (xjclumni! ami, even if it were available, it might be 
too cxKsily to apply regularly to a largtj area, of s])int}less (iacJ.us 
plants if tlui plunUitious were generally infested. The author is 
carrying out cxpcu’iments with an emulsion, of D.B.T. at (xrootfontein 
College of Agriexiliure, and it is hoped that this spray material 
may prove elTcc^tivc. Even if it is elfective, it will probably !)e 
prac-tic.al to cope* with the insect only in the early stages of an 
infestation in a phudation, when comparatively few plants have 
bec.ome infcnsttul, because of the expense involved. 

It is therefore sinxssed that it is very desirable for the owner 
to have his pIa.nia,iion inspected by intelligent farm labourers 
monthly Biroughout each year, in order to deal with tlie few 
infeslatiotJH as ihey a]>i)ear. 

Jf th(^ iius<‘et’s presenen is detected while it has inhjsicul otdy 
a few leaf pads or parts of plants, the few clustorB may bo crushed 
by pressing tliorn ' with one^s finger, repeating tliis measure o,f 
control wlien new infestations are found. Inspe(dion of all plants 
in a plantation should be made regularly and the infestations be 
disposed of by this method to keep the insect under control. This 
method is the cheapest and most satisfactory one for plantations 
where stock is not allowed to grasse on the cactus plants. One 
labourer should be able to inspect regularly all the plants in a 
plantation of 40 morgen or less. If the plantation is larger, more 
labourers will be recpiirecL The inspection and the work of (umslniig 
the insect clusters should be thorough if control by this method 
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VAKMisa IN Suu'rn iXmicx „ , Srpira^iH^r !!MU 

is to 1 h‘ su(‘(‘t‘ssr\!i. ir ih(‘ iiilVstaiit>t4 lias n^ai'lnsl flu^ sia*'v whin'i^ 
only a. low vary scaiiarad |)huils an^ lunivily iui‘i‘s{t‘iK ii lauy 
pos'silily lia aha(‘ka(l hy huraing ihas(‘ hy iiuains of siiaw oi* dri<‘d 
!L»‘rass ])ilad around and ovar vSiiah plants. 

ddiar(» is naad •of ao-o])arutinn and aoaearicHl aidioii anvnno* 
spinalass growars of a district in measures to aouirol ilia sfHaani (if 
roahitKsil. .Naglatd. in the aoutrol o;i: aoahimui! in <)m‘ plantatioii 
will result in further spread of the insa<‘t to otlnws ia iiie viainiiy. 
aNagla(!i(Ml infeslad plantations or negleate<l scatUererl infostad prickly 
pear will be a sonrao of possible heavy inCaslaiions by ilu^ insaat 
in other plantations of the district, Hcattarad prii-kly p<uir should 1 k^ 
eradicated. 

Control of Cochineal by means of Ladybird Beetles. 

It is in»])ra<dical to eradiaate coidiim'ul or kaa}> ii. under coniro! 
in a, plantation hy crashing the iinsiHd. <dus(t‘rs if tlu^ inlVsIution 
has been allowed to hea.orna extensive through ueghM‘t. 

IMantations in which grazing of stock is allowed (»r praidistuh 
are unsuitable for adopting (‘onirol meavsures hy crushing the insind. 
clusters bemuise of the numerous stamps of partly (‘aten leaf |nids 
which make detection and killing of the insaets dinhuilt. Crazing 
of stock in plantations shxmld be avoided where possil)le to faeilituti* 
control of the cochineal by this method. 

Cochineal has its natural eneniies and in sonu* it may 

he possilila to nuike use of them in i>hintaii()us whan* tin* inlasta-- 
tion has become too general or mtensive for adopting maishing, or 
wlicre. grazing by stock must be practised, '‘riu'st^ natural ananiiiss 
aom])rise two species of small bulyhird bcudli's, i.a., ('rt/piahictinm 
and Eirochonivs, One is bl.a(‘.k with a rc'ddislnhrown head and 
hind end. Ilie ether is shiny black. Both an^ new wi<Iaspr(»ad 
throughout the prickly jicaa* ureas and are easily mwn among the 
(‘oehineal iuseeis on the plants, Idlest^ heetles fly hmg distances 
and a]>])ear on Hk* eoiduneal of the spincdisss eadus plants vvlnm 
the (*o(*.hin(‘al heeonn‘S well estahlislnal and alnindani in a plantaiitm. 

The owner of a ]>lantaiioii may sprea.<l these heetles in his 
])luniation and thus hasten the control of the eoelnneai ihertu I'his 
he may do by having the lieetles (tolledcul in nearby ])ri<d<ly pear 
areas and liberated iii his plantation. Tliey should be eolliuderl by 
one or more natives in a reeeptaede about the size of a shoe box% 
in \vhi(th. a little eocduneal is placed to server as fooil for iluun 
until they are liberated. Beetles are usxially most numm-ous from 
about the 1st of September to November. 'Several ihousaml may 
be collected by one coloured lalxiurer in one day if the bec-ih^s 
are abundant. As soon as possible alter they Intve. be(>n eolleded, 
they should be liberated in the plantation—several hundred on cnieh 
plant that is considerably infested with codiineal. It is usehsss 
to place beetles on plants or in a plantation where eocdumnil is not 
fairly abundant, as they will not remain there if the food is smlr(‘c^ 

To obtain the best results the beetles should be col leded ami 
liberated in heavily infested plantations from about August to 
October. As many beetles do not survive the heat and drought of 
summer and as the majority fly elsewhere when <a)dvineal heconu^s 
scarce, it is necessary to replenish, supplies in an afleded plania-^ 
ticm annually or whenever the cochineal lieeomes abundant a.gn,in 
following a x>eriod of scarcity. 

On account of the number of beetles required, tins bi.dojriciil 
control method cannot usually be relied on to commercial 

control of cochineal. 



CoNThMH. OK f'oniiXKAL I .N SPINEI.K-SS OaCTOS FlANT.VI’ION S. 


Pliiiitifig, of New Spineless Cactus Plantations Inadvisable. 

(N)usi<!<‘riu^' I.Ih* ])rt\soni difficnilties and expense involved in tlie 
eonirol oi‘ r(H'!iin(‘aK and eonsidering* also that the insect lias already 
sprc^ad and has heroine well established widely tliroiiglioiit the 
1 Jill on, the wriicn’ is of llie opinion that it would be inadvisable for 
Jairniei’s io (‘siahlish new jilantations of spineless cactus until the 
resuiis of tlie (h’ooi fonieju spraydng experiments are available and 
tln^ <‘osis ha\'e heini worked out, so that it can be ascertained 
wind fun- ihe eoni red of rocliineal on spineless cactus will be a 
practical {iroposit ion. The planting- of a substitute drought- 
resistant, siu'cnhait forage plant such as American aloe ’’ or 
agave and saltbush should be eonsidered. 


Nursery Quarantines, 

Tile folkavhig irnrHcry riuarantines were in force on 1 August 1946: — 

(1) ilow<Irn\s, Westville, Durban, on. Eugenias (all), for circular purple 
scale. 

(2) (Mark’s Kurse.r;?, Pretoria, on fruit trees, shrubs and palms (part), for- 
p<u'ui<'imiii, red, circular purple and ross scales. 


New Bulletins. 

BulUddn .No. LdlO “ The Nutrition of Poultry by l^rof. A. M. 
(h*ricke has reisMitly Ihuui published. 

ft is obia.inaJ)h‘ from ihi^ ihlitor of Piiblieations, Department of 
AgTiculture, Ihidtiria. at (id. per copy. 





in ScHT^j'i! At'inr,\ 


Si'piniiihi |!K|lir 


The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa/ 

Dr, F. N. Boiisma, Department of Animal lliishandry^ 
Agricultural Research lUvStltute. 


( 5 ) (jeres Lindbergh 1281(20033 F.R.S,) 



C()ms fjiiuihwgfi. 


Dale of Birtli: 11 November lOflO, 

Died: 1938, 

Bre(Mler: Finiui Sehaap I)eerHinn/llld'Ianci 

Owner: Messrs, J. IT, le. l{ou'x\<: Sons, BakeimkranJ, ChiiltHlioorri. 

Score: T7 points in Holland. 

78-4 points in South Africa (1934). 

Ceres Lindberg* was imported by MnHsrs. le Roux & Sons in 
February, 1934. Prior to being* exported to South Africa In* was usmi 
by Messns. vSchaap and sired the imported bull Wilbmi ]'2HG3/9. 


Lindbergh, 171^75 (Cref.) 


Pedigree. 

■ fLodevvvk, LTO. 

Lodowyk. IVcf... Bk‘«ke XXn. 

Kieke'XL 6:m02.fPnns lU, imu 

. {hUAco vru, r)U 7 nr>. 


Ceres XXIO, 46746. 


/tkTani. 680H (IVi'Ch 
Koland IT, 85S9 {Prejf,),'\ Atje U, 2r)Ml 

Ceres XXlh 30013./Pci XIX 6240. 

\0ereF XIV. i280(. 


*TI is article is the third of a series, th® lirst of which apwari'-d l» the Ai ril flO.Un 
issue, and tho second in June. x \ ^ / 




I’ilK \ OF FlIIKKSLANi) lUjLLS IIS' kSoUTH AfFK’.A, 


l^nxluction of Dam and G-Tanddamu. 



Age. 

Alilk. 

B,F. 

Percentage. 

1 )ayK,. 



2 

7,tS01-0 

4-03 

" 229 



a 

8,940-0 

4* 14 

224 



4 

10,784-0 

4*91 

229 



5 

12,1)7.1 -0 

4*10 

228 

Darn .. 


(i 

.12,181.-0 

2*92 

229 



8 

12,921*0 

2*80 

202 



<) 

11,948-0 

2*62 

207 



10 

■ 12,212*0 

2*99. 

296 



11 

20,402-0 

' 2*71 

22.1 


■ 

2 

8,914-1 

4* 01 

220 



2 

10,002-8 

4*27 

217 

Him’#! <inm....... 


r> 

12,209-4 

4-08 

21,6 


1 

(i 

8,212-0 

4-71 

221 


1 

7 

15,245*0 

. 4*07 

•4i2 

ikiii.. 


2 

0,589-0 

2*51 

32S ^ 


.Froia th(‘ pc'dij^'rec oT Ceres Liudborg’li it will he seen that lie was 
a son of llui pn^fereiii hull Lindbergh, 17o7r) hML8, out of the cow 
Ceres XlXIll (4(171(1 F.lLvS.) which was a grauddiuig'hier, oil tlio 
sire's siths of (hu’ard (1808 hMl.S. On the dam’s sides (Jeres XXlll 
goes hack to (In* Albert J8()Gil and Zeppeliji 511,4 k\R..S. lines. 

Ceres LindlH*rg'h was oxtenBively used In tin* Bakenskraal herd; 
he sired 108 mali*. and ]]4 feinah*, (*aIves, of which (ih male and Cil, 
ftmiale progeny have ht^cm registered in the .i<’riesla,n(l ]lerd Book« 
lie wuB used mainly on the daughters of the imported hull NIco 111 
9581/7 and Melrose Zend(‘ling 4082/5, winch was one of the tirst 
African hred hulls to he decdured picferent. 

Analysis of Bata. ' ■ 

Crorn ilie availuhle milk rtM*ords it was possilde to make 54 danv 
daughter comparisons. The milk records of both the dams and their 
<lauglit(‘rs w(;rcu praeticully without exception, recorded in, the 
Bakeusknud herd. 

Bakenskraal is situated near Oudtshoorn in the Kainnatie irriga¬ 
tion area, which is well known for its production of lucerne. Milk- 
produedion in the area is based mainly upon the utilijsation of lucerne 
and winter (*(‘rc‘als for griming. Extreme maximum summer tempera¬ 
tures, ranging between 95^ and 105^ J\,'are frequently experienced 

Milk Yield and BuUerfat PeTmm, 


DawghterH 

(54). 

i 

Ikms (25).' 

Avomge iucroas© 
or daoreaco in 
prodtiotion of 
daughters. 

Perce fttagti of 
daughter ra 
which ahow an 

Statistical 

SrCNllUCA'NOK. 

improvemeitt 
on thenr ckms. 

l'.< -os. 

V < *01. 

■7,224^7 Ik 

10,318-0 lb. 

Miik 

-.3,093-3 lb. 

7% 

Sig. 

Sig. 

*hm% 

Be 

3-01% 

TTBBFAT BbBOHOT 

*4-0*16% 

AQB. 

70% 

Sig, 

Sig. 







Sridcinlirr IDKi 


li'AHMiN(i IN Sotmi Africa 

(luriiif;' months ’Dfsceiuher, .lauiuiry and Ffhniary. llnli'ss shmla 
is provided in the graaiiif' paddocks, the higdi summer temperatures 
are liable, to have a detrimental effect upon the milk-yield of high- 
producing dairy cows. 

MILK —MELK 



The analysis of the comparison Indween the a,verage 2-year age- 
corrected milk yield and butterfat percentage of the uvaihihle M 
daughters and tlitdr !55 dams is shown in the above iul>le. 

The distribution of the iudividutil dam-duugliter comparisotiH o! 
the age-corrocted milk yield and butterfat per(mnf!ig<>H are graphically 
show" in Figures 1 (ui and (h). respectivelv. 

From Ibo above table and the graphical prc'sontaiion of I in- indi¬ 
vidual data it will be seen that there is a very significant (!’'.M)I) 
decrease in the milk iiroduction of the CeroH Li’mlhergh daughters as 
compared with their dams. 

A study of the individual records of the daughters reveals I lie 
interesting feature that the majority of them did not show tin* norniaJ 
expected increase in. yield corresponding with the increase in age as 
established by ibo age-oorrection factors.* Forty-seven danghlm's 
were actually recorded as two-year-olds. The average, recorded hvo- 
year-old production was 8332-2 lb. as compaiuil witli 7173-8 lb. for 


* See Famm^ in Fouth Aprils 1041; 
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'rilK llRKKtHNii VaLUK 


j^'KiESLANj) Bulls jn South Auriga, 


Ilu‘ (‘uloulnU*(! a^‘t‘“rorre(‘i(Hl iwo-veur-old prodtieiioii based upon all 
I lie dfHUday laefatious ayailal)]e. Tlxe diJlereiiees between tbe 
reeercha! L^-year-old pnHiu(‘i,i()UH and those calculated to a two-year-old 
basis \veri‘ niort^ pronounced in tiio case of the liigliest-prodiicmg 
daus>'!ii(M\s. 

Idle r<‘(*ords ot i he (buns further iweal the interesting fact that 
■jin* milk yields la'eorded after 19d8 were appreciably lower than those 
<11* Uh'. isu'lier r<‘corde<l yields of the same cows. It can thus be 



2J 2,9 3.1 3.3 3,5 3,7 3.9 4:i 4.3 

DAUGHTERS.—. DOGTERS, 


Fki. I (/n.—‘l).iiiglner"dam (K)mparisona for buttcatat pei*cmtage, 

inferred that a mark(‘d ehangn in the euvironnuuital and nutritional 
comlitions liad taken ])laee from 1938 onwards. That this was the 
(susci was v<u’ilit‘d by the fuet that prior to 1938 the <*ows were inain- 
taimul and fml all the time on the irrigated pasi.ure>s and were milked 
three timevS a day in the grazing paddocks. Broiu 1938 onveards the 
<s)WK had to walk consid<‘ruhle distances to l)e milked in the milking 
stnble in ordtn- to eomply witli the municipal regulations for the sale 
of fresh milk, and were (ionsequently milked only twice daily. In 
addition, the severe periodic droughts suffered in the Oudtshoorn area 
during the period .1939-1944 adversely affected the production of 
fodder. 

Tim oldi^si (Jeres Lindbergh daughters completed their first lae-^ 
tations in 1938 and, consequently, the average age-eorreeted ixrodiuv 
tions cantiot be (considered as a true reflection of their ()j)tinunn milk- 
producing potentialities. Since in all the early lactations the dams 
were milked three times a day and production took place under the 
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J?’ARM!N(i IN HuUTli AFRICA 


Srpirmhfr ISHti 



Ayerag© 74 -S, 


Tia, 2 (a).—Official scores of femal® progeny of Cures Lindlicrgh. 


CERES. .LINDBERGH. 13811/9 


OWICIAL SCOEf Of*... . CERE5..LINDBERGR.. 


OFFICJAL SCORES Of PEHAU fROCENY. 


TOTAL SCORES 77.1, 8.0.1, 74,4, 75.4, 75.8, 

77.9, 76.3, 74.2, 76.5, 74.4, 74.^ 79.3 

P'h 79.0 , 74.1, 71,1, 77.2, 71,7, 75.4 

Zt'h It'h 72,2 i 72.3, 71.9 

75.6, 75.8, 72.8, 74.8, 74.5, 76.6, 74.3 

74 * 1 ’ 7 ^ 8 ’ ll'V 72 . 4 , 73.7 

Z. Z3*°» 75.8, 73.6, 73.7 

Zi*5’ 72.2, 73.4, 73.3, 75.9, 72.2! 72.2 

72.2, 72.4, 72.8; 72.6; 72.6 ’ ^ 




















Tllh Hhhkdino Vauik of Fkiksland Bolos in Sootu Afiuca. 


H«d Ntck, Cmpit Hup*, Thighs, Hocks, Milk Charac- Ganora! 

and Chtst, Ribs, «tc ntc. etc. Indies* ter and Appear- 

Horn*. ««. etc. cation. True- ance. 

neu to 
Type. 


OFFICIAL SCORES OF MALE PROGENY. 








4 





B+ 

54 

2 

60 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

7 

r' ' 

1 

10 


■ 


22 

24 

26 

10 

30 

31 

33 

52 



SCORES. ' 

75.< 

5, ' 

71.' 

7» 

74. ( 


73.: 

7, ' 

75.5, 

72. 

6, 

73 

• 6, 

72 

♦ 2^ 

73 

.2, 

73 

.9, 

74 

.0, 

73. 

.2, 

71 

•9, 

71 

.3, 

73 

.4, 

72 


72 

.2, 

72. 

1, 

71 

.6, 

70 

.8, 

73 

.3, 

72 

.8, 

74 


76. 

4, 

75 

. 1, 

72 

.0, 

74 

0 0 ji 

72 

.0, 

72 

#89 


7fl.4, 72.4, 72.8, 70.7, 73.1, 73.4, 
72,5, 75.3, 73.9, 70.7, 73.1, 75.8, 

75.7, 74.5, 73.1, 76.9, 74.7, 73.2, 

75.8, 76.4, 74.5, 73.1, 78.2, 76,6, 
72.2, 70.2, 75.0, 73.1, 70.9, 71.6, 

72,0, 73.7. 


Average 7S%5. 


ificr t morm of malo ptogony of Owea Lindborgk. 






















IN KcH)’‘ri! Africa . Sepfrinher 1!MtS 

ju,(>t<‘ fiivnurai)lc luiiriiionul (‘oiuliiitnis pravalcni pritM- In HlilS, Hie 
av('ra,^‘i^. <lani-dau|4‘hier eeuiimrison bIiowii iii Hie lahl(‘ abn\e <‘aiii!a|. he 
eaiKsidereil as a true refIe<*iioD. ot the hriHaliu^^* vaha^ ui riue> Lhh!-> 
berg'll. 

Ill order to eliniinate as far as possible Hie luarkra! iullueuet* of 
tlie (diaage wfiieli took jdaee in the feeding’ and uiauagiuneiii 
at Bakeuskraal, a (‘oinjiarison was made on an agi^-f’orrorlrd basis 
heiwetm the milk yields of ilie (ku’es rdndhergh daugblors and Hu’* 
lactations of iludr dams, which wm'e re<‘or(h‘d sima^ (be bi‘ginning: of 
19d8. it was ])ossihle to make IVti sueh dam-daughler eomparisons. 

Tlie following table gives a summary of Hie rcNsulls ihus obtained. 

ilfllk Yield and lintterfal J/ercmt<i</e 1{worded x///ro 


Daughters 

(33). 

1 

Dams (24). 

Av(^ragc incrfaHi^ 
or (leoreaBf^ in 
prociuction of 
daiightera. 

X^'molta|J(^‘ of 
daughlt'r.s 
whirh nhow an 
im|)rovTm(‘lit- 
[ (HI tlwur claiUB. 

KTATis’nrAL 

Kr«isU‘'ieAN<‘E. 

1* < -ir.. 1 i’ < -01. 

7,081-5 lb. 

8„342-4 Ife. 

i Milk yielh. 

1 --1,260-0 tb. 

18% 

Hig. 

Sig. 

3-70% 

Btr 

3'41% 

TTEEFAT PERCENT 

+0'29% 

AOK. 

86% 

Big. 

8ig. 


ih’oin tlu' abov(‘ table it will be seen that the avtu'age dt*rreasi‘ in 
milk yield of tin* (laughters Is only 12(]tT*b 11), as companul with 
dObd'd lb, (shown in, the jirevious table) eabaHated (ui all tln^ avail¬ 
able records of Hu^ dams, iiieiuding those reeonbMl prior to the ehange» 
over in IbBH. 

Furtlier evidiuua^ of the limiting intluenee of nutriticuui! ami 
environmental fmd.ors upon the potential milk-prodindng eapaeiiy of 
the daughters of Ceres liindbergh is shown in Hie dihVrtUHHss htdAWam 
the actual recorded iwo«yeiU'»old ])roduction and the (‘aleulaied 
eorreetod two-year production records based upon all ihv available 
records of each, cow. IHie average laa-orded two-V(‘ar-old pnuluetion 
records of M available daughters was 8d22*2 lb* as compared witli 
the calculated average production of 7]7d-8 lb. for Hu* same, 
cows. The ditterence clearly imlicaites that the limiting nutritional 
and environmental factors prevented the normal exprcsssion of 
inci’ease in milk yield with successive lactations. 

Cenxs Inndbergh was used mainly on the daughhu’s of Nieo III 
958.1/7 and Melrose Zendeling 4082/5. From the data nvailaldi^ it 
was possible to tuake 25 dam-daughter comparisons with ihe Mtdrose 
Zendeling daughters, and 20 with Nico HI daughtcu's. 

The following table gives a summary of the results based upon 
tlie calculated 2-year production records. 

(Jeres Lindher/jh daughters (25). 

7201-8 lb. milk; 3-67% B.I\ 

Melrose Zendeling daughters (15). 

11093-3 11). milk; 3-48% B.F. 

Difference:-389]-5 lb. milk and +0*19% B F 

Ceres Lindbergh daughters (20). /o • * • 

7330^2 lb. milk; 8*72% B.F. 

Ni(yo HI daughters (17). 

8990-0 lb. milk; 8*54% B.F. 

^ Difference:-1659*8 lb, milk and 4-0‘18% B.l\ 








1^1! K llltKKIH Nci \ ALTH OF J.MUKS.fiAiSJ) BTjLLS IN Hoiyrif AfKIOA. 


From Jiii* nlnru^ iahlo it; will be men tliat there was a very marked 
in Ihe nverai^A* milk yield of the Ceres Liiidbergdi daiig'liters 
out of fin* .Melrose Zcnukding* cows. The reduetioii in milk yield of 
tin* CVres I iimllMO'gh datighters out of Nice HI cows was less pro- 
ikuiihamI and may In* partially accounted for by the diflereiices in 
t‘Uvironim,mlal eondilions. 

Conclusions, 

iaking* info ofmsideration the results of the analysis as a whole 
iunl tin* iaef fliai. Ihe (!eres Ijindbergli daugditers were milked only 
t\vie<» daily umlm* less favourable environnumtal cinmnistanees Hum 
tlnn’r dams, ihe following* (‘omdiisions seem justified, 

(1) Idiejieiual nsmnled two-year-old produeiioii of <Sd22’2 ]h. 
milk and dmU",'. hutlerfat can he considered as a satisfactory level 
undtu* flu* pr(‘vailing comlifions, 

(2) Hu* <lisfrihuii(m <d‘ tlie individual dam-danglder compari¬ 
sons, as shown in hdgun* 1 (//), indi(*ates that Ceres Lindlwrgh was 
consisteiii. in hn'eding* for a milk yield between the levc*ls of tbOOO- 
9,{)()d 1!).; this is a furtlier indication of the limiting inHueiice of 
mivironmeniai and nutritional (a)ndition»s. 

(d) The Cen‘S Lindbergh dauglihu’s were undoubtedly (m])able of 
lnght‘r pnuhietion re(*ords under more favoural)le conditions, rhere 
seeins no d<nd)i, how<>ver, that Ceres Lindbergli wnis not capable of 
maintaining the high levcd of production of the cows to which he \yas 
mated, more [larticmlarly in the case of the Melrose Zendeling 
daughters. 

(I) Cn tile oiluu’ hand, the Cen*s Tnndhergh daughters showed 
i\ signiticmni (P<'(>1) in<*n‘ase in the percentage butterfat. The fact 
that TtFo (d' bis daughters showed an improvement in butterfat per- 
(a,mtagc]s provc^s ihai lie was prepotent in this respect and bred very 
\v(dl for big'll butifu'fai pereeniagcn Tim grai)lu(!al (listrihutiou of 
the !>uiterfal pmvcniages of liis daughters, us shown in Figure 1 (b), 
furtfier substuntiates flu* conclusion that Ceres Lindhergh bred con- 
sisierdly well for high Imtterfat. 

Analysis of Conformation of the Progeny of Ceres Lindbergh, 

Tlu* analysis of (he s(‘ore cards of f)7 male and 59 female pro¬ 
geny of (ku’cs Lindbm'gh is shown in Figures 2 (a) and 2 (5). 

' Frmu tin* dafa thus presented tin* following observations may be 
inud(* and eonelusions drawn:—^ 

(n) Tlic» av(*ruge tola! score of all the male and. female progeny 
was 7d*r> and 74*5, resperdively. 

(5) Ceres Lindbm'gh bred very tew outstanding animals. t)nly 
one of bis danghtcus si'ored 80 points, whilst the highest 
seore rei'orded for a son of his wais 78*2. 

{<’) On the whole, his ])rogeny wm’e only fair in r(‘spect of 
fludr heads, width of hips^ thurls and ])inbones, and wen^ 
int'liTied to be rather weak in the hocks, 

tienerally speaking, howeviu*, las progeny were of a good dairy 

type. 



Kahmincj in South A'fiuua 




Central Egg-Laying Competition 

at Glen. 

Twentieth Open Competition and Twelfth I'est of 

the Registered Breeders^ Association* 

J, A. de Beer, College of Agriculture, Gktt, OJCS, 

miilM above open eompeiitiou and the JlmHlers' Ue^isfor 

('oiHiHcucefl ou d April llMo aud i(‘rnutuib‘i| <hi I Mureh niKb 
A t(d,al of bib lueus wuvS eniertMl for (he fornior u dotU’t-aM* uf :iU 
hens as eoinpared with (he previous t(‘s( ; and a (otal cb Ihuis 

for the BrtH'ders’ Remaster Tcvsi.an ine.natse of -lb hens a- roniparad 

with the previons In (he open eoinpel il ioii pons of b hens each 

are (Uitenal, (he ])(‘rforrna.nee of (h<‘ Ih\s(. 4 birds only lit'ina taken 
into a<‘eouni. lA>r the Ue<>'istored Breeilei's’ Assoriatioii Ib'b a pen 
consists of 10 hens, of which the best. 8 birds iwv taken into aeiMuint. 
These birds must be the progeny of reg4st(‘red^ pamils and^ the 
owTicr must be a member of the ]R‘eeders^ i^eaif^ter <4 tfie South 
African Ponitry Breeders’ Association. 

Althoii<»4i tlu‘se two contests diiVer and are eonsmpient ly eJven 
separately, they have the following* eorn\s]>onding‘ I'ealunes, I) tin* 
methods of treatment, ftTalino and honsiii^’ iwv idcmtical; bii e!ye,s are 
collected, 'vvei^dnal and i‘(a*or<led in tin* same way; ainl (bp the erne 
tests bep^'an on the vSame day and extended ov(*r a period < 01 ' 48 weeks, 
divicbnl into Pi piouods of 28 days eindu 

At ilie close of ea(4i period tlie ep'p‘«produciion rceoid mol In!! 
<letails of positions, moultinp\ broodiness, sii‘k htms treuhsR hujhest 
prodiicers, uaid pimera! (‘limati(‘ (•onditions are sent to e »eh cfunpelitfu. 
The colleges of apTnaiiiiire coinptite with one anolh(*r and not with 
private owners. 

Rations. 

The rations w(‘re the same as in prrwious years, vi'/, 

{a) d/n.'j/K—Yellow mealiennnib 38v5 !b,: hu'erne nn^al, Ht lb.; 
beanmeal, 2*5 lb.; wheaten bran, 40 lb.; caircnsc* nnnd, b lb,; Inme- 
meal, 2*5 lb.; gToiiiulnnt oilcaln^, 5 lb,; wbiie lishnH'ul, b lii.; oyster- 
shell powder, 4 lb.; and fine salt, 1 lb. 

(h) CereaU ,—Crushed yellow mealies. 

The eg'g* recording? atul inspeediems were <’arri<‘d out In the saiuf 
way as in previous years. Only grade A eggs weia* tahtm inbv 
account for position and certificates. 


Table J,—A'vemge Production per Ifcn. 
(1) (g) Open Com petition^ 


Breed,,' 

hTumhoiv 
of Hens, 

lhmr>iKrrmN. 


- A. 

B. 

i\ 

White Leghorn... | 

262 i 

190*0 

18*0 

0*7 

208*7 

Black Australorp. 

IIP 

188-5 

13*6 

0*2 

202 •:! 

Rhode Island Red. 

83 

171*4 

26*2 

0*4 

198*1 

White Australorp... 

19 

12fS‘7 

46*8 

10*4 

102*0 

White Sussex. 

13 

109*1 ' 

13*3 

0-8 

173*3 

White Wyandotte. 

5 ■ 

186-2 

32*4 

0*2 i 

108*8 

Barred Plymouth Rook. 

9 

162-7 

21*0 ; 

0-7 ■ 

180*1 

Buff Plymouth Rock. 

3 

108-6 

16*0 

1*3 

126*6 

Total.. . ' 

013 

182*1 

l!)>2 


203*4 


m 














( ’en'I'kal '()AiJ4a'rr.u)N at Olen, 


{h) Breeders^ Register, 


fhVHl. 

Hiimber 

of 

P 

A. 

tODTJCTION, 

B. 

C. 

Total. 

U'hfE^ IH'tdtor-rt. ... , . .» 

.147 

" IIKPO 

10-4 

1 -0 

212-8 

Fdnok Aii.s{ralor|L ... 

04 

I88vl 

17-8 

0-0 

200-6 

iHlaiiil lE-.L,.....,,.. 

0 

.1 oo ’ .3 

10-0 

0-2 

,175-2 

Wlut'O Au.slra!nr|i.. 

10 

108-0 

27-8 

0-5 

220-3 

Litdd- 

10 

112-0 

30-3 

0 ■ 5 

140-4 

Totai.. .. 

240 1 

187-1 

20-0 

0-8 

207 *6 


\2] (■ (dirges; <rj AgfimiltiiTe—Open C(nnpetiiion, 


1 

BwwL 

Kiutihdr 
of lltturt. 

1 

A. 

hiODUOTlON, 

B. 

1 

(1 

Total. 

Wldto frfiighnriE,............ 

n. 

108-3 

0-2 

2-0 

1 209-8 

Bhttjk Au.Mtmiorp. 

ir> 

100*8 

8-0 

0*4 '■ 

205-8 

{iliudo iHlami li<h. 

4 

( 02-7 

, 12-2 

0-0 

205-0 

Light Huhmox., j 

5 

101-2 

4-6 

0*0 

105*8 

1 

TtITAL,*.*. j 

35 

183-2 

8-6 

0 -H 

192-7 


... .....^.t-.,_,,, . ... 

. . . . .. 

..... 


(fl) Open (Unnpetitum^ including Colleges of Agriaullurc. 


Bl’iHwI. 


VVliiBi Lop;h(»rn,..., 
BIa(ik AuHtraforp.. 

IhIjumI {it’llL 
Whittii AuMtralorp., 

Light Hiimhox. 

VVhit<j Wyandotte.. 

liarrod !%niouth lioe! 
’Bu(T riymoutii liocjk. 

Total. ,. 



i 

Hinnbor 
of HorxB, 

i.*:EO .DUCT ION. 

Total 

1 A. 

B. 

C,. 


273 

100-7 

17*6 

0-8 

20!)-r. 


134 

180*4 

13-0 

0-2 

202-7 


87 

172-4 

, 25-6 

0-4 

n)8--t 


JO 

125-7 

46-8 

10-4 

192-0 


18 

143*0 

lo-o 

0-6 



5 

186-2 

12-4 

0-2 

lOH-H 


0 

162*7 

21-5 

0-7 

180-1 


3 

108-6 

16-6 

1-3 

12()-« 


548 

182-5 

18-5 

i-2 

202-7 






_ _ , 


If the figures for the opeu competition [see Tahol I (3)] are 
compared with those of the previous year, it will he seen that the 
average total production increased by 2-0 per cent. 
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Srpituif^rr IJIIU 


FAiufiNc; IN South Afhiua 

av<'raj^’(‘ ioial pnuluciiau of A iiuvroasod hy pvr 

ac'iU,. in (uunnarisoii with ilie prtvvious ynu/r, whih^ Urn avoinyi' Ioial 
produc.iin' of f’Tude B eggs deereasetl hy I-S par roni, aiu! that 
of “ 0 ” 1 ggs iiKToased by ()•! per cent. 

If Ike figures for the lireeders^ Regisior Tesi, [see 'Fable I (YUi | 
are eoinparcd 'vvitli tliose of the previoUvS year, it. will lie simms that 
the total production decreased by lOdj per (‘(‘uh In ibis eonneelinii, 
it may be nieniioiied that tlie average total prodmdion oi' I he piTvious 
year was parii('ularly high, vk, 21T*0. Tlu* average ioial profluclicai 
of A '"'j '' and C ” eggs dropped hy oU), and 11*7 pm 
cent, reBpectiv(‘]y. 


Winners, 


(1) 111 the Open (•(eiiepefifJon the prodmhiou figures in resperi oi 
the best hens, i.e. those awarded the Blue Hihbon, were as follows:. 

Best Hen in each Division vviiti \ Minimum or 2o() A ” fkais. 


Breed. 

Hon 
No. ■ 

Pen 

No. 

PEonueTioN, 


ihviwr. 

A, 

B. 

0. 

White Lni^horn,.. 
Bhodo Lslantl Bod 

408 ' 
23 

82 i 

■ ^ I 

28.3 

300 

4 

— 

28:i 

304 

Dan darohs, 

! Cronghaianitm ITnillry 
Pan 11, 


(2) Breeder^ Rvpii^tcr, 



Table 11.—Three hest Pens {Special CeHijtmie). 
{a) Open Competition (best 4 Ilena). 


Posi¬ 

tion, 

Breed. 

Pen, 

Breed. 

Peobuctioh. 

Total 

Owner. 

A. 

B. 

0, 

1st..,. 

Ist.... 

2iid... 

2nd... 

3rd.... 

3rd.,.. 

Heavy 

Light 

Heavy 

Light 

Heavy 

Light 

0 ; 
101 ; 
31 

64 

66 

1 73 

B.t.E. 

.,W.L. 

W.W.. 

wx. 

B.Anst. 

W.L. 

1,046 

1,027 

900 

1,000 

876 

986 

'. U 

16 

0 

19 

61 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

L062 

L04§ 

010 

bOlO 

027 

005 

Croaglianmoriu 

B. 0. Bix. 

Mrs, A* W, Bartktfc, 
(Haj^'ton Poultry Emm. 
A.H.» Twn««|ir«ife. 

|L H, Pofclwringfjftnu 
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rKNTUAIi COMi:*ET;tTION AT GlEK. 


(/>) iheedvr.s' Hi^juter (best 8 lieiu). 


i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

PEoinTOTio^r. 



tioii. 

Broecl. 

I Eea. 

1 ^ ' 

Brorn'E j 

A. 

: B. 

.C. 

Total 

Owner. 

IhL,,. 

1 i 

H(mvy i 

1 

E'{K 

IE AuhI. 


El 

5 

1,972 

J. J. Nel. 

Intu... 

Liidit 

170 

W.E. 

l,!)I4 

21 

2 

1,937 

0 .A., Potclidfstroom. 

2nd,.. 

Ihnu'y 

Ein 

n. Amhu 

1,708 

06 

1 

1,805 

Mi’b. G-. BE Priiisloo. 

2nd... 

Eight 

150 

W.E. 

1 ,HH2 

4 

7 

1,893 

Dan lOuraeli Poultry 
Pai'in. 

:kd.... 

I liMV'y 

i 22 

W. AuhE 

1,080 

102 

4 

1,882 

V. T. OrankHhaw, 


Eight. 

140 

\\\h. 

i 

1,878 

55 

2 

i 

1,936 

OTio Aitkon Parnis. 


TIh* lollowin^j*' lahleB show the highest indi\a(liial procliictioii 
and, fh(» highnsi [) rod net ion per x)en of best 4 hens in 33G days from 
iiie first ('eiitral Mgg-laying* (V)nipetition. 


Tabi^h III. 


{a) Highest individual Production. 




OrKN (joMI*I3TXTB)N. 


B HE K1)Elis’ It EU rST-EH. 

Year* 

Vv 

luEustirtiu 

Breotl 

Production. 

Breed. 


A. 

IE 

(j. 


A. 

B. 

■ c. 


li>20 27 
1!*27-2K 
ll>2«-2!) 
lU2i)-:tO 

I!t;U-32 
i!ia2 ;t:i 

2tl9 

284 
208 
314 
258 

285 
275 

4 

{) 

1 

0 

4 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

White Leghorn 
»» 

»» s» 

Blaok Australorp 

White Leghorn 

tf $* 

The f 

irst Bci 

eeder’s 

Rogiater Test be- 


280 

4 

0 


gan 

in 193' 

4. 


m.-M -sf) 

28*1 

1 

0 

H » . 

274 

4 

0 

White Leghorn. 

isisfi-ao 

270 

9 

t) 


267 

1 ^ 

0 

Black,AiiBtralorp. 

i«:t(i-:}7 

270 

15 

0 1 

'»» tf 

275 

2 

0 

White Leghorn. 

1«:(7-3S 

267 

0 

0 

»* »» 

267 

0 

0 

»» 9* 

Jii, •«-;«) 

2H6 

16 

0 

»* 

267 

2 

0 

.Black AuBtralorp. 


302 

0 

1 


2-76 

12 

0 

White Leghorn. 

BHO-II 

300 

3 

0 

i* , »» 

254 

13 

4 

ft »■» _ 

IDt1-42 

273 

12 

3 

Jt» »» 

285 

14 

0 

»» . J-* , . 

1942-43 

283 

3 

4 

f» it 

269 

16 , 

r 

ft ff 

1943-44 

273 

0 

1 

Black Australorp 

White Leghorn 

258 

0 

4 

it 

Black Australorp. 

1944-45 

327 

0 

1 

302 

1 

0 

1945-45 

292 

3 

1 

304 

0 

1 

ft 9f 


(6) Highest Producing Pen {best 4 Jums). 

(i) Open (Jornpetition. 

From the first Central Egg-laying Competition (1926) until 
1932, Idle productdon of the whole pen of 5 hens is given. 
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FaRMINC^ in SoiiTH Al^'iUCA 


Kroin ilic !!);52-:i;i (•(»nipciiiion Ike iirmlucliou oC mily the Ih'sI, 
4 lH>n,s ill Ike ih'ii ih f>'ivea iiiul Ike hip'hest priHluein'.-' |mmis were us 

follows; — 




LlUIiT Uriowds. 


!1hA\V BuKl'iDS, 

'Y«ar, 

ProdiH'-tiofi. 


Pnului'tinju 

BffMMl , 


A. 

B, 

<4 


A. 

15. 




974 

:54 

0 


950 

5 

i 

Btnek Ark! riilori'i. 

i<Kn-»:i4 

!302 

6 

0 


ii;ti 

31 

0 

.V. «* 

I‘ja4»-S5 

KOlO 

6 

0 


982 

50 

0 


1 ouri-aci 

i)7i 

24 

:5 

«» »» 

855 

m 

5 

,, 

19:56-37 

903 

40 

2 


907 

66 

•i' 


l9:57-:58 

021 

27 

:i 


im 

M 

0 

Light 

i9:]8-:5<) 

002 

m 

22 

V* 

928 

9 

i 

!Uu«i<1 iMlfMlO 









}v<‘<L 

! 939-to 

1,063 

:5 

3 


1,026 

2 

2 

** 


, OSH 

68 

1 

?» »* 

043 

21 

1 ! 

liliu'k Au.'4rHl«H’|K 

1941-42 

070 

6:5 

4 


045 

58 ^ 

I ! 

,, 

1942-43 

964 

7 

1 

»* If 

OHO 

20 

4 ^ 


I9t3-t4 

009 

43 

1 

»» ft 

070 

47 

5 

#1* 

1044-45 

1,011 

7 

1 


1,110 

:53 


«■« 

1046-46 

1,027 

16 

4 ' 

ff 

1,046 

15 


> Rhoile iHliiiiii Il(i6 


(ii) Breeders^ Mcgister {he,^t 8 hens). 


V(uir. 

Vi 

A. 

B. ‘ 

'i. ' 

il ' 1 


1034-35... 

1,860 

16 

0 

'Whitfi 


1,820 

* 138 

♦1 

:i 1 1 

HKllKi?.. 

1,903 

76 

0 

in* »» 


1,850 

IH3 

4 

#r «» 

i9:m-39.,..,.,... 

L948 

40 

6 


1030-40.... 

1,012 

106 

12 

» « ' »* 

1940-41...... 

l,78;i 

126 

6 

1* •* 

1941-^42.. ... 

1,760 

00 

9 


1942-43... 

1,760 

110 

1 

»» 

1043-44.*..... 

1,838 

32 

6 I 


1944..46.... 

1,932 

10 

7 

»» .«» 

Bhu*k AustrAloffi* 

1946-46..... 

1,964 

IS 

6 


Table IV* 


Tlie following liens laid more than 2T5 A eggs in !}lll days 
and were consequentlj tested for 365 days* Their produeiion during 
the 365 days was as follows; — 


Men No. 

Fon 

No. 

Brood. 

F 1100 WWO 8 . 

Ow'tttir. ■: 

A. 

B. 

(1. 

23.. 

, 

6- 

Khodo iHland Itod 

325 

4 

0 

Croaghananira Ihniltiy 
Jfarm. 

136. 

28 

Idght Sussex. 

293 

1 

0 

Columbia Poultry Farm. 

165. 

31 

WMto Wyandotto 

297 

0 , 

1 

A, M. Bartkttf 

179. 

36 

Black Australorp; 

306 

13 

1 

8. Jf Clay* 

409. 

82 

White Leghorn... 

300 

0 

0 

Dan Jacobs, 

683.... 

i:i8 

Black Australorp. 

287 

0 

0 

J, J. NeL 

684. 

i:i8 

Black Australorp. 

285 

4 

0 

X j; mi 

687. 

138 

Black Australorp, 

320 

1 

0 

J, Jf NeL 

688... 

138 

Black Australorp. 

301 

1 

0 

X X Ncl 

700. 

140 

White Leghorn... 

305 , 

3 

0 

The Aitken Farmi, 

8 45.......... 

170 

White Leghona.., 

316 

'2 

0 

O.Af, Fcifcehefstroom* 

S80. 

178 

White ‘L^om.*, 

309 

3 

1 

OfA,» Oedara, 
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C’KM'UAL !<]<«U-hAVlN(i (’oMPKTrnON AT CiiLKN. 
Table T, — Highest Producdng Hens. 


[a) OgeM Cowgjetition, 



Niifii hi'T 
in 

t-ition. 

From 240 
“ A ” Kgg«. 

Froni 
“ A ”■ 

220 

Etr^iPs 

B^’orn 200 

“ A” KggH. 

N'umlmr 

of 

IB’eotl, 

Porcori- 
tage of 
Brood. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

tage of 
.BrcHMi. 

Nunibor 
^ of 
Jb’ood. 

Percon- 
tage of 
Breed. 

fthodo iHlaiid 

07 

5 

5-1 

10 • 

10*8 

1! 

11. *8 

Whiio Austr.'Oorp. 

! 20 



2 

10*0 1 

1 

5*0 

Barn^l Plyrnouth ILMik 

i 10 





i 

10-0 

liulT Plyinouth ilork. 

j A 



' 1 

1 

_ 

__ 

SuHHox.. 

1 10 


20*0 

_ 

. 

1' 

6*6 

Whit<^ VVyjUHinltt^.,., 

1 0 

i 1 

20-0 

2 j 

40-0 


__ 

Blat^k Austnilorp. 

1 m 

12 ! 

8-8 

28 

:i7*() 

1.9 

, 14-0 

Whito L<«gluirfi. 

2HH 

[ 47 

10-8 

42 

14*5 

40 

15*9 

Ikf'rAL.. 

070 

^ m 

11*8 

79 

18*7 

78 

18*7 

..... , .,, , , ..< 





(6) lire.c(l(vn^ Megisfcr. 



Nvmiber 

in 

B^rom 

‘‘A” 

2.«) 

figgs- 

From 220 
"A” Hggs. 

Frmii 200 
“A” Kgga. 

llmwL 

Cbmpe- 








lition. 

Number 

Pcinren- 

Mutuber 

l*ercon“ 

Number 

Porcmi- 



of 

iage of 

of 

tag<*. of 

of 

tage of 



Breed, 

Brtuul. 

Breed. 

Bi'eed. 

Bnuxl. 

Bfeoci. 

Light Humhox* .. 

10 







Inland lied.... 

lo 





2 

20*0 

Whia» AuHtnUorp...., 

10 

8 

80-0 

1 

10*0 

!, 

lOd) 

Black AuBtadorp.,.,.. 

78 

12- ‘ ■ 

10-4 

B 

10*9 

17, 

28*2 

White lAJghorn* 

100 

25 

15*0 

29 

17-4 

21 

12*6 

IVfAL.. 

209 

40 

14*8 

88 

14*1 

41 

15-2 



■ 

. 





{c} Colleges of Agrieultufe—Open Competition, 


Broe<i. 

NtimluT 

in 

(kmipe- 

iition. 

From 240 
**A’* Biggs. 

From 220 
‘‘A’’ Eggs. 

* 

From 200 ’ 

'Eggs. , 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
Breed. 

.Number 

of 

Breed. 

Percon- 
tago of 
.liroed. 

Number 

of 

Breed. 

i Porceti- 
tage of 
.BrtKHl. 

Ehode Island Km!.... 

5 






20*0 

Light Sussex. 

r> 

— 


— 


■ . ■ 

■ 

Black Australorp,..,. 

15 

1 

6*6 

.5 

88*8 

8 

20-0 

Whit© Leghorn.’..,,,. 

.15 

2 

lS-3 

2 

18*8 

2 

13-3 

Total. *... 

40 

8 

1-5 

7 

17*5 

f) 

15*0 



smmiamMmtm 


1 t 



Tabk V pemits of a eomparisO'ia between, tlie average prodnc- 
iioa per hen of the four main breeds entered for previous competi¬ 
tions. ^ ' 
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YI .—Average Production per Hen 














r^NHeAL (bMPETITiXm AT ('iLKN'* 


FoHt-mortem Examination. 

All ilm Imtih wliich died in ilia coiirBe of the contest^ were sent 
io ihHhT’stefHH'ni lor exaiuiiuition, ■ According', to post-mortem 
reporlH nH*elvnd, ihe dt'aihs wTre caused hy lyiiiphoid leucosis, 
iiitconal l)aaiiH»rrluig‘e due 1o fatty degeneration and rupture of the 
liver\ iuihjmmarmn, cancto', erithrideiicosis, fowl paralysis, nephritis 
aiul salpingilis. Topies of these reports were forwarded to the 
owtuo'S eoiHao'ned. 

Taiuj*: \’11. Morudily during latest Com/petition, 


'l 

Humhor of 

Ntunlicr ot 

Percontago 

llrtM:!d'', 

liena. 

Dcatlis. 

Doaths, 

Rhode hsl.'itel Red... 

97 

14 

14*4 

White AuHtraicii'p..... 

20 

1 

5-() 

Barr(5d PI vino nth linck.... 

10 

1 

10*0 

Bufl Plymonth Rock................. 

5 

2 

40-0 

Light «...... 

15 

2 

13*3 

Whitr? \Vy and otto,... 

5 


— 

Bhuik Au.stralorp.. 

135 

16 

11*8 

White Leghorn.... 

288 

26 

.9*0 

Total.. 

575 

62 

10*7 


[h) Hvceden' Register. 


Hihtitio {Hland IOhL 
White AuHtml^jrjK. 
Black Aiintraltap.,, 
Lc^ghum. 


TtrrAo, 


Khodo lHlan<l, End. 
Light Eushok:, 

Black Australorj),,. 
Whim Leghorn. 


Total. 


10 

10 

10 

73 

166 

9 

19 

10-C) 

12*3' 

11*4 

269 

29 

10*7 

—Colleges of Agrleidlare. 

5 

5 

15 

15 

1 

4 

20*0 

26*(P 

40 

5 

12*5 


(Jj) Open OoimmUtion, including Colleges of A gncvlture. 


BrcHHl, 


Rhodo Inland Rod. 

White Aiwtralorp. 

Barnnl Plymonth Rocjk.. 
Buff Plyraoutli Rock,... 

Light Bubsox.. 

White Wyandotte,...... 

Black AuHtralorp........ 

Whto ■ Loghom. *.. *■ ^ 

Total.. 


Humber of 
Hens. 


102 

20 

10 

5 

20 

B 

150 

MB 


m 


Numhor of 
j>oathH, 


15 

1 

■■ 1 ' 

2- 

2 

10 

30 


67 


j.hn‘(5ontago 

Dcathn. 


14‘7 

.5^.0 

ion 

40*0 
10'0 

10*6 

9'9 


10-9 


6S6 


































F/VitMiNci IN South Aiouoa 


Sr.pii'iiilHi' 1!)IU 


(.|) Whfild Tv.^L 


Ku.nh^i<r tij 

SSI 


Numhnr nf tkdths. 


lu-S 


Th(i ii(U)ria!iiy g’iveu in Table VII (4)^ viji. 10*8 jier r4n!- 
sl.itub‘s a <l(‘('reas(' oi* 0*2 per ami. on ihai of iJui previous \a;sr. F-or 
i,!ir Br(‘(slers' l(e<^'isler j Table VII, 1. {h)\ tlie inoiialiiy was 10*7 
pa!‘ iui iucreasi^ of 2*0 per eeni. as etntipanHl with ibal ol iln* 

prtw’ious yaar, 

lloRTALlTV DIMMWU liA'l'EST ANT) PUKVIOINS CJuMPKITriONK 


(//) Open iU>mpviiiion, 


. I. . “ T“r - 







Nurnher of 

Nundier of 

Perenutjige 

Gojnpotitiori. 

'Yea**. 

iPew, 

PeatiiH, 

1 leailw. 

.Firsts..... 

I92h-27 

085 

28 

4-4 

iSwKJtnl.... 

10127-28 

080 

46 

4*7 

Tiiin!... 

1028 20 

875 

40 

5*1) 

r'ourth.... 

1020 *80 

1,000 

110 

OdI 

Fifth. 

1080*81 

1,000 

4*i 

4*2 

.{s^ixth.... 

1081-82 

000 

01 

0*2 

Hovmth. 

1082-88 

520 

4il 

H*M 

IjJighth... 

1088-84 

450 

44 

9'K 

Nmih................. 

1084-85 

700 

80 

5*0 

Twnin,... 

1085-80 

■ 848 

74 

8*H 

Fbv<mfch.................. 

1080-87 

085 

' 48 

7*0 

Twdfth.... 


, 505 

58 

IP? 

'rhirtcMMth... 

1088-80 

715 

00 

9*0 

F<nu'k{»ith.. 


, 705 

70 

IM» 

Fiftoonth... 

11U(MI 

785 

100 


HiKte'5nth....... 

l!MI-t2 

741) 

HI) 

t:M 

tSovmitewnth,,... < 

■ 10 Pi-.*! 8 

705 

' 98 

14*7 

Kightw-ntli.,.,.. 

1018 44 

870 

94 

11*0 

‘NinotfKnith. 

101445 

^ 805 

HI) 

!ld) 

Twentieth...,...,....,_ 

1015-40 

015 

07 

10*0 

(6) Breeders 

Register 

nsL 


First.*...., 

19S4-35 

200 

■ 11 

5*5 

-Socond. 

193S-30 

208 ■ 

M 

0*7 

Third. 

1936-87 

180 

J! 

8*4 

Fourth. 

1987^88 

. 100 ' 

io 

10*t) 

Kfth .. 

1938-39 

■ 150 

21 

14*0 

Sixth . *.... 

1039-49 

150 

17 

H*8 

‘Seventh. 

19*9-41 

200 

12 

10*0 

Eighth. 

194142 

180 

20 

15*0 

Ninth....... 

194248 

80 

8 

10*0 

Tenth. 

) 9*3-44 

190 

18 

0«g 

Eleventh. 

1944-43 

220 

IH 

8*1 

TwBlfth. 

1915-46 

200 

20 

1,0*7 


Conclusions. 

From tie results of tlie past competition, it in aiiparent that if 
future, breeders Avill have to pay more gjteniiou to: -- 

(1) Strong constitution; • 

(2) the breeding of hens from parents with high egg pro<iuciioi 
as well as^ stamina; 

elimination of families in which cancer occurs; 

' (4),egg ais 2 e as well as strength of shell: and (5) the productbi 

of birds which are free from 
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Price Review for July 1946.* 

“A pplos woiuj pi*iu*l,ic5il!y tlio only dtuddnous 
friiil olTored on I In* inarkoi Unis inonfJi. 4’ho quality ol' ajijdt'.s on i!u^ 
Ikiju? Town niurkot wan wauik, whih^ Jad'go (‘.onsignnunilH of applns 
worn availalJt^ on llui JolianucHhurg inarktd,. A[)f1os stiiirfu; on 

l)oUi. I ho Pori Plizalud.li and Ma.Ht Lorulon inarkots, and pric.es were 
con8(H|unnily higlnn’ tliun thosii of llu^ previous nionlh. 

On ih(? (japu 'ikrwu market Olieninuiri apples decreascHl Ironi 
i7s. 9(1. per huslud hox in June to Ms. 5d. per buslnd. box. in July; 
aiul Whitts Winter Ibuirniain from 2.1a. 3d. per buslipi box to i9s. 2d. 
per buslud box. On ilie Johannesburg market the aaum varieties 
allowed tin* following cleeamaes, naincdy, from 22s. 8d. to 2.is. 3d., 
ami from 2Fis, 2d. to 22a, lOd. 

Tvopictfl — (iuavas were gedHwally well represented and 

tlu^ (hnnaud nuisonable, Baiianaa were K^meraliy afauxuj ihrouglunity 
ex(aq)i on the (dipe Town .marked whieh, wUvS well siqiplied. The 
Johannovsburg market was wtdl supplied with papavvs, but gemnuilly 
fiapawa and liineupples were scarce and dear. ()ji the (,]ape Town 
market this prices of papaws inereaBad from^3s.^8d. per standard 
box in June to 4 h, Lid. per standard box in July; ()n the J?ort 
Blizabet'h market from Ss. 2d. to Gs. 3d.; and on the Bloemfontein 
market from 4s. to 4s, ,lld. 

The following increaBes in the prices of .pineapples occurred: - 
On the Cape Town market from 10s Td.'P^i’ in Jane to 1t5s. 74. 
per box in July; on the Port Elxjaabeth market, from 7s. 5d, to 15s. 
54:; and on tke Johannesburg market from 4 b. 7cL per clossen t(s 
9s* 3(1 per doj^en for ordinary pineapples* 

* All prices mentioned "are averages. ^ 










( ] lt< N U M A IHi E1’H. 

IMu! iluirkriH wrre poorly Htippliotl with uvoroilnh uod i^tviiadiilus, 
uihI pfitu's ware liighor lluHi <lorio|r ^ ^ 

CUniH Naa,rtjtos were oltVre*! to jioHlernle i|tinotilN\s imi 

orai!|4'es were setirre atttl stthl well ai i^'oad fM’i<as. iieiiom and, p’lape- 
rnurolTerio^’s en this Johauoi^siorr*.^: lourket were loedr-rate, hoi 
wliert^ llu‘.He 1‘niihs were Httariao 

Towaiov,'^ : — oovrkels wao'o wtrll j^oppli<'<l wilh inuiaiees, ato! 
pr'uo's were lowao* than tiies<‘ of the previous loeiulu I1t<‘ toarkel^ 
were, well Hupplietl with lowvehi touotioes, while hoeal >opplies were 
S('aree, 

'Fatal(^(%s. .On the 4ohaoneshm>;’ oiark<d pntaiees were 'O'oerally 

pitoitifailj hui the supply was largely of poor <piaiisy, I'he V\i\n'. 
Town .niarktd. was rtaisonably supitlitol with potatoes, hut tlow laTaioe 
stairee towards the (ool of (lu^ tiiooth and priet^s iui'iea>ed to the 
nutxiinuio levtd, < hi the Foist London nnirkel olleritsf^'^ w<*re larger 
than those of the ptisi nioiilJi and priees deereased, 

0//ho/s.—^(hiod supplies naiehed tlie imirkels and in geiooal the 
jiriee. lew'el of the previous mouth was mainhained, dlie tstarkeis 
\verc‘ (sspeeially widl vSiippliiol with rape onions. 

Ve(/elahlc,s, —(kd)lm|,»’es were offered itt large puaniities and 
priecvs coutiiumd to decrease, uanndy, on the jhu'loiu market from 
Its. lOd. per bog in June to 9s, 9tl. per hug in .lulv; and on tlie 
(Jape Town niarkei. from 2vS. 4(1. pm* hag to Is, iOd. pm' Img. tin the 
Johannesburg luurkei, liowtwer, tlu* price^ increased from os. Hid. 
per bag in Jnne to 7s. lid. per hag in July, I'ilsewhere iln^ 
nuirkeis were well supplied with ^vegidables, and priei's (dnuiged 
according to ihe oiTeriugs. Ihunpkin varicdiiss were, however, scans? 
and enjoyed a good (hmnuid. 

The Johatineshurg markid, was well supplied wiili tel! 
and sweet grass, hut, a large pert'cniage of.ihe supplies were inferior 
and sah‘R were thus weak, 

Likhwho and oats were* scarce and realized maximum primes 
ihroughout. Moderate deliveries of green barley risilized higli 
prices, 

Pavltrjf and PouUnj FradnaU.^-Vho supply of i^ggs to ilu* 
markelB inc.rcmscd, and prices decreas(sl throughout. Ihmliry ^vas 
poorly supplied and, with the denuuid keen, prices Wi*re maintuin(‘d 
on a higli level. 


Index of Prices paid for certain Farming, Requisites. 

This indexi as sliowu elsewtere in lliia issno, mdinatofi ihnt, tbs 
prices of agricultural implements, fencing maUmul, dipx anti 
spraying materials remamecl unchanged for Iho quarter eiided ;il 
July in comparison with the previous quarter ended HO April 1940. 
The iudox for fertilizer prices, m the othorluuHl, d<;c.reaw‘d from 
204 to 199 as a result of a small decrease in the prices of super¬ 
phosphate. As a result of the reeeut devaluation of the French 
moaey umt, rock phosphate could he purchased at a slightly lower 
price in Morocco. Prices of other fertilizing material, however, 
remained unchanged, and in some cases even inorea.sod slightly. 

^ The index for fuel decreased from 146 to 130 as a result'of a 
. decrease of 4d. per galloupn th6 price of petrol during May 1940 
^ane to a decrease m the impdrt drtty of petrol)^ and a decrease of 
Id. per gallon, m the price M, pwer paraSn during July 1946. 
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|'\\KMiN(; IN Suirrn Afiiioa 


/ir/.//.sN*---TlH‘ iiu!i‘x for the prices of bags shows a very slight 
iiHToasc* f4; oiwjnmiU nami^ly, to 305. The bag* position, is rather 
sio'ious an«! ii is exp(‘fted that })rices will rise considerably in the 
ncuir hit life as a, result of the Indian CTOYernirient’s teriniiiation 
of all I null* wiihjhe Union.^ Only for the (xiiniiig wheat season will 
ihein sliiMM‘ sufHeient liags in the country, although, all attempts are 
being inadi‘ io obiain more supplies. 

/'^vvAsn—1’he index of^ ])rices^ for feeds increased from 163 to 
KhS, mainly as a result of the higher prices of' maize at the coin- 
ineneemeni oi llu^ present season, namely, as from the beginning of 
May UI46. * , 

BuiUhinj MiiUvnaL~V\\i\ index of prices for this also showed a 
slighi iijcrcmse of I ]H)ini io IT5 for the quarter ended 31 July 1946. 


Agricultural Couditious in the Union during 
July 1946. 

"HuinfalL ----Hmii((‘red show(‘rs occurred in the western, soiith- 
wesituii, norih-w(‘sti‘rn and souih-eastern Cape Ib-ovince, some parts 
of the Karoo and in the Transkei, These precipitaiions were, how- 
in‘er, slight, lln* rest of the Karoo, the Border arcm, and especially 
Naiab ncechni rain urgently. In general, rain was needed over 
ihc‘ wliole^ ol ilu* (Jniou. 

Grazmff,—A\\ pari,s of the Karoo, the so nih,-eastern Cape 
Troviiux, (lie Border area and in Natal the grazing deteriorated as 
a result of the drought. In the rest of the Union grazing (jonditions 
were still reasonable^ 

condition of stodc in the Cape ProTince was, 
geeierally good, rjxf'.ept in the south-eastern Cape where drought 
conditions ]>r(wa,iled. Lumpy skin disease still occurred in the 
western Cape Province, south-western Cape and in the Karoo. Gall- 
sickness o(anirred in the Transkei. 

In Natal the stock is now in poor condition, while nagana is 
still causing losses. Lumpy skin disease also still prevailed in the 
north-wcssiern part of Natal. In the Transvaal and the Orange 
ffree Stale the tamdiiion of the stock was still reasonable, although 
lumpy skin disease still occurred everywhere. 

the whole, the wdnter crops in the Cape Province 
Orange Krcm Rtat(^ and the Transvaal were still promising, although 
rain was luioded everywhere to help the young crops. 

The maize crops were generally reasonahle, whilst in the 
northern parts of the Transvaal, western Transvaal, western and 
eastern Free State the crops were above expectation. The maize crop 
of the north-eastern Orange Free State, however, was helow 
expectation and the grain was also still exceptionally wet, whilst 
the crop in the border area of the Cape Province was helow normal. 
In Natal, especially in Zxxluland, the crops were helow normal as 
a /result of the drought. , ^ ■ 

Ip the Transvaal lowveld the untimely frost towards the end of 
the month caused much damage to vegetables and fruit. 





Oeoiss Ann ,Makk.ki'‘h. 

Index of Prices of Agriciiltiiral and Pastoral 

Procliicts* 

'fiifs iiuli^x {w. tabh* {‘Iscnviunu* in thjH insucl iloi’nnisjMl from IHM 
ill Jusio if) 1(S! ill fluly. isiohI impDiiunl rluiiiycoH wiiic.h 

ocuoirt'fMl in ililfVrmii ^Tmipn wfam iln^ followiiiom — 

(/i) Z/f/// • Iticonm utul wliic'li inc'nm.sofl I'rniii !TH in 

Ju,ne io 18'i in July, ins a rnsult of the inerea><‘ in iln* nmrkri price 
of luimnio. 

(7i) OUiVi- Af/rivvil ((Nil finn paiafof*s, sweet pul aloes, 

onions ami dry beans) w’liieh iinn'eased fiHnn ‘7Hb in Jam- to in 
duly, us a rt'snli of the inereiise in the nmrket prioi^'^; of pot a lues 
ami swetd. ])olaioas. 

(a) Ffruhrji and /^onlfry FrtHhtcli^ (inn fowls, hirkeys ami eu-gsl 
wliiel) (hn‘reas(M] fi-om UDb in Jiuse in 2 KS in duly, as a result <if tin* 
drop in the pri<a', of 

(d) fhiirji FriHlurU (i.e. hniierfat, fdieesemilk and milk for vun- 
donsinp pnrfioses) whieh iiuTeased from 218 in June to "SW In July^ 
as a. result of the hipdier premitiin [laid on Imtierfal nml cdieestunilk. 


The Egg-PwrchasinU Scheme 1946 47 md M'aximam 

Prices of Eggs. 

It bus bo(»n deeidod that iho Food (k>ntrol]erks epp-paindmsinp 
Hcdmine will lie eonlinued this year liy the Direetnr <d' Ion>d Supplies 
and Disiribiilioii. When iln^ t‘Xport trade in t‘p'PH pra<dieally t’easeib 
this Nidimm’ was ifilrodneed in Hbl2 in order to reasonahie 

mininiiini priei^H io prodnem's <!urinp’ the plentiful months, namely, 
July^ i ‘0 Oelober. 11u‘^ Se-hmne had tlien also I lie desired effetd. of 
kt^t'P^*^^^' ])rodue(n‘s* firim^s on a liip'ht^r h‘Vel during’ the pbrntifnl 
season ilmn would otherwise have been the ease, as the l^'oufl Con¬ 
troller utulcuiocdi to piirediase, all surplus ep'p*H and to Imld them iti 
eold storages for disirjhniion ilurinp the Htmrre seasmi. 

In orthu' to exertdst' hid,ter (‘ontrol over the ipnditv of e|,»‘p;s for 
cold storapo ]mrposes, the Food (kmiroller aKain retains the power to 
pnnduhse only eeidain p’rades of (*pp^s. During the present season 
the .Food (kjniroller will therefore ap‘ain purelmse only tirade 1 
larpe and Tmalimu eppn for storapo at Is. 8d. and Is, tkl.‘ per do 7 ,en, 
respeetiTcly, JJmse hnycu's’ prlia's are Id. ])er dm?eri hipdier in eardi 
eavse than the (?,onnnencinp prices of the past season, 

ihe eones[)ondinp maximntn wholesale and ndai! primes of 
opps in ihe controlled area have apain lieen amended ami are as 
follows■ 


Gmde L 

Extra larpe ... . 

M(htlmii m- 'Pnev$ 
Wholemle. 

per Ihzeth 

Jlvtaih 

Ou 1.1 

Larpe . 

. . la 

.10. 

1 « 11 A 

Medium . 


is, 1.1(1, 
1... 0.1 

Small. 

. . . ic 4,1 

IH. UCI. 
1,. *iA 

Grade IL 

Larpe . 


IS, HI. 

1 « ml 

Medium . 

• Isa 

IB* Pel# 

1,, '7.1 

Small .. 

......... ’ Id oa 

1S» 1 cl * 

1,, f.J 

Grade III. 

Mixed. 


Is, f)(L 

1 . O J 

For particulars, 
August 1946. 

see Government Gazette BMraordinarji of 9 
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Fakminis in Sni!'ri! Anui'A 


Average l^rices oi E|?gs and Ponltiry on Municipal, Markets* 




Krum. 



Fowm (Live, each). 



TnilKBY COCKS 
(Live, each). 

Skahon 
( 1 July to 

JobnnfH’a- 

bto'i.!:. 

Uurbaib 

Alew- 

Cape 











SO June). 

Xcw- 

lal.l. 

14«‘r 

Safa. 

IVr 

S)oxr*n, 

Town, 

Per 

100. 

Johannes¬ 

burg, 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

JohaMies- 

htirg. 

Durban. 

Cape 

Town. 

lilS8-SlK...... 

. 

H. a. 

d, 

H. d. 

s. 

a. 

s. d. 

s. 

(i. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

cL 

8. d. 

* 

! 1 

7 11 

2 

0 

2 4 

2 

7 

10 

7 

12 

7 

10 1 

19,10-40. 

0 3! 

1 1 

7 4 

2 

0 

2 5 

2 

5 

30 

0 

12. 

5 

9 3 

1940-41....... 

1, 1, 

I 1 

8 1 

2 

11 

2 10 

1 

0 

8 

5 

.12 

0 

9 8 

1941-41....... 

■1 0 

1. 0 

10 7 

1 

5 

1 4 

1 

7 

12 

10 

16 

2 

U 4 

1941-41. 

1 10 

2 0 

1.1 5 

4 

0 

4 2 

4 

8 

10 

8 

16 

10 

15 0 

3941 44. 

2 1 

2 2 

14 2 

5 

1 

r> 1 

5 

0 

10 

7 

20 

18 

6 

15 8 

ltM4'-4ri.. 

i 11, 


14 10 

5 

1 

5 0 

5 

0 

10 

8 

5, 

18 7 

1945“- 













Jaiuiury. 

2 1 

2 2 

17 10 

4 

5 

6 2 

5 

6 

1;:2 

8* 

17 

8 

1.7 0 

lOUirujiry...... 

2 n 

; 2 0 

10 10 

4 

7 

5 5 

5 

(,1 

12 

0 

21 

2 

15 U 

March, 

2 0 

2 SO 

20 5 

4 

8 

5 0 

5 

7 

12 

9 

12 

4 

15 0 

April.. 

1 2 

1 2 

22 7 

5 

1 

5 10 

.5 

5 

11 

0 

11 

1 

15 1 

May... 

1 :i 

1 Hf 

2SI 0 

5 

4 

4 11 

5 

4 

11 

10 

14 

9 

15 1 

. 

1 2 

1 n 

25 11 

T) 

11 

0 1 ; 

5 

11 

11 

0 

16 

7 

21 1 

.fuly.....___ 

i it»t 

2 0 

10 5 

0 

4 

0 e 

0 

2 

17 

r> 

15 

10 

19 5 

Au^u.M_.... 

1 7 

1 « 

n 11 

0 

1 

0 8 

0 

0 

18 

4 

18 

9 

22 2 

Septcuiher..... 

! b 

l h 

11 0 

5 

,0 

0 1 

0 

1 

17 

10 

19 

7 

24 8 

Ortnhcr. 

1 0 

1 7 

iO 11 

4 

8 

,5 11 

5 

8 

17 

3 

20 

5 

13 8 

.Naveiiiher..... 

1 7 

1 H 

11 7 

4 

4 

5 .5 

.5 

7 

15 

a 

20 

1 

23 6 

Ueecnilnir...... 

2 0 

41 

m M 

14 1 

4 

5 

5 4 

5 

5 

14 

0 

17 

7 : 

—« 

I940-- 














.fanufiry, 

2 4 

2 7 

18 1 

4 

0 

r> 5 

f) 

0 

14 

1 

14 

8 


February. 

2 H 

2 10 

20 n 

4 

1 

r> 5 

5 

4: 

12 

0 

15 

10 


Mao’li.... 

1 0 

1 2 

21 0 

4 

7 

5 9 

5 

8 

12 

4 

14 

1 


April. 

.1 0 

1 0 

27 2 

f. 

1 

r> 7 

5 

0 

12 

5 

12 

9 

«.«« 

M.Ay,M.. 

1 0 

1 10 

28 0 

5 

8 

5 9 

f). 

1 

11 

9 

18 

0 


June.. 

2 IS 

1 2 

20 0 

0 

2 

5 It 

5 

8 

15 

9 

15 

6 


Jiiiy...,. 

I H 

2 1, 

10 2 

0 

5 

0 1 

0 

1 

17 

1 

17 

8 



* FrlMs of 'rwrkctyw; LIvd, tmol** 

tl#rp» OmtliJ L 


Prices of Bananas and Pineapples on Municipal Marketls* 


S,iAS0,I, 

HaNan^h (Per Crate) («> 1 





PlNBAPrOBH. 

<6) 



<lape 

Town, 

J«iha«“ 

nesbnrg. 

Prutorfa. 

Cape 

T«>wn. 

Box. 


Johann 

.esburg, 

Port 

Eliza¬ 

beth. 

Box. 

Eagt 

London. 

Boa. 

Large, 

Bloem¬ 

fontein, 

Btishel 

Box. 

Doa. 

Onll* 

nary. 

Doz. 

Queens 

and 

Giants. 

Doz. 


8. 

d. i 

n..ci.’ 

H. 

d. 

». d. 

a. 

(1 

B. 

(1. 

B, 

d," 

8. (1. 

8, d. 

8. ci. 

I938-B9.. 

22 

5 

9 10 . 

10 

5 

5 4 

3 

3 

1 

1 



3 6 

1 2 

4.10 

1939-40.. 

24 

4 

H 7 

15 

10 

6 1 

3 

10 

1 

4 

4 

8 

3 10 

1 5 

4 9 

1940-41.. 

27 

0 1 

7 2 

14 

3 

5 10 

2, 

a 

1 

5 

2 

1 

,4" f> ■ 

X 6 

$ 10 

1941-42.. 

28 

0 

7 0 

14 

0 

6 6 

3 

0 ! 

1 

7 

2 

5 

4 6 

1 8 

6 . 2 

1942-48... 

10 

0 

1.1 9 : 

22 

7 

7 4 

3 

0 1 

1 

8 

3 

10 

4 ,11 

■2 1 

7 3 .. 

1943-44. 

87 

8 

1,1 2 

18 10 ! 

8 3 

■ 3 

0 

2 

4 

,2 

1 

6 "S 

2 10 

8 4 

1944-45..,.,,,... - 





10 4 

S 

9 : 

2 

6 

• 3 

9 

7 ,.3 

3 3 

S 0 

1945—** 
















January,....., 

81 

9 

12 II 

14 

0 

7 7 


1 

4 

2 

2 

6 3 

2 4 

6 3 

Tetiruary...,., 

82 

8 

13 6 

10 

7 1 

5 11 


«* 

1 

6 

1 

$ 

6 4 

2 7 

« 11 

March...,,.... 

27 

1 

11 7 

14 

8 

0 3 



1 

7 

2 

5 

4 11 

4 7 

6 ■ 6 ■ 

April. 

t{4 

li 

14 10 

S7 

4 ■ 

7 4 

■ 


2 

2 

1 

■5 

5 9 

2 U 

6 4 

May.. 

.10 

II 

10 3 

18 

7 1 

8 4 

2 

9 

3 

6 

2' 

10 

9 4 

2 7 

8 2 

June... 

81 

5 

9 4 

12 

0 

8 10 

2 

7 

6 

4 

1 

9 

10 9 

4 4 

8 0 

July.. 

31 

!1 

10 0 

19 

4. 

13 2 

2 

5 

7 

1 

5 

0 

17 7 

3 6 

16 3 

Asiiual. 

38 

1 

10 I 

10 

4 

12 9 

4 

1 

6 

4 

5 

0 

13 8 : 

8 S 

13 11 

8ept<imlmr. 

51 


20 B 

IH 

1 

H 7 

8 

3 

5 

9 

0 

2 

10 4 ! 

5 0 

15 8 

Ootolw.. 

70 

8 

41 1 

33 

4 

13 1 

10 

7 

7 

0 

5 

8 

10 0 

4 0 

14 1 

November. 

08 

0 

32 4 

26 

1 

10 10 

10 

9 

4 

5 

5 

0 

12 4 

4 1() 

13 6 

December. 

75 

11 

17 7 

11 

X 

10 7 

7 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 7 

5 9 

8 5 

1946— 
















Jammiy. 

81 

9 

14 4 

14 11 

10 4 

3 

0 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8 7 

2 9 

9 3 

February... 

54 

8 

12 0 

13 

8 

8 4 

2 

9 

2 

8 

4 

0 

8 5 

4 6 

9 7 

March*. 

69 

7 

17 $ 

28 

0 

9 10 

5 

9 

3 

0 

3 

a 

7 1 

0 7 

11 C 

April,,.,,,..., 

75 

5 

29 5 

17 

7 

11 8 

6 

7 

4 

0 

5 

4 

9 5 

2 7 

9 4 

May.. 

70 

ft 

29 8 

22 

£ 

7 6 

4 

6 

3 

4 

3 

0 

8 3 

3 10 

■■ 8'-7, 

June...,.,. 

77 

11 

23 5 

20 

7 

10 7 

5 

0 

4 

7 

4 

7 

7 5 

6 8 

12 8 

July*,, 

0(J 

n 

25 4 

25 

S 

1:6 7 

S 

2 . 

9 

3 

10 

3 

15 ■ 6 

6 7 

14 4 






... 












(f) I iMttftry to Bl DewmlDtr* 

to) Swoii 1 Oetober to 10 S#Ftomb«r* 


















































ANU MAitliETK. 


Average Prices of Onions ami Sweet Potatoes on Mimicipal Markets* 


Sbabos 
( 1 Jwly to 

80 





ONI0N3 (120 IbA. 




j 

1 


Hwei'i PotAtP#, 
020 Ib.b 


Johannesburg. 

Gape 1 
I'own. 1 

Pretoria, j 


DurhriE. 



Truim” j 
vaal, 

Oape. 

Cap. j 

Cap. 

I#ocal, 1 

CsMui. 1 

Johan- 1 
btlfg. 
'I'ahlo. 

Burluiiu. 

i 

Cape 

Town, 



1. 

B. 

fl. 

R. 


R. 

tl. 

a. 

d. 1 

i. 

d. 

i. 


R. 

d. 

n. 

cl. 

1938-89.. 

8 

3 

H 

0 

7 

4 

7 

iO 

8 

6 ! 

9 

6 

5 

t ! 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1930-40, 

6 

3 

0 

10 

7 

3 

9 

11 

9 

8 

10 

f) i 

5 


6 

9 

6 

0 

1040-41.... 

12 

r» 

12 

3 

9 

10 

11 

ll 

11 

2 

12 

7 

7 

3 

in ; 

« 

i 

6 

8 

1941-42. 

10 

5 

13 

1 

10 

4 

13 

in 

13 

0 

14 

3 

9 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1942-43.. 

13 

8 

14 

0 

12 

6 

14 

7 

)2 

9 

14 

5 

9 

H ! 

M 

1 

H 

5 

1043-44. 

16 

2 

iH 

0 

15 

1 

17 

4 

19 

1 

19 

2 

12 

0 

10 

9 

10 

7 

HH4-4r». 

14 

7 

1.H 

7 

14 

H 

18 

1 

IH 

8 

19 


17 

3 

If) 

1 

16 

8 

1946— 



















January. 

1,2 

0 

13 

1 

9 

U 

14 

a 

12 

3 

13 

5 

18 

2 

7 

H 

14 

7 

It’nbruary...... 

13 

5 

13 

10 

9 

9 

10 

4 

12 

2 

14 

0 

16 

0 

8 

1 

6 

lU 

H 

March... 

13 

lO 

15 

2 

11 

4 

14 

9 

IH 

9 

17 

0 

12 

6 

9 

12 

6 

Anri!. 

May.. 

17 

B 

17 

5 

U 

6 

16 

9 

12 

6 

17 

H 

9 

U 

f 

5 

0 

1 

16 

4 

17 11 

12 

0 

18 

0 

19 1! 

20 to 

10 

4 

7 

1 

n 

4 

June. 

20 

3 

17 

11 

14 

4 

IH 

4 

15 

4 

IH 

1 

11 

4 

H 

2 

9 

4 

July . 

16 

7 

18 

7 

16 

6 

16 

H 

17 

7 

20 

r> 

10 

4 

H 

H 

« 

4 

August.....,,, 

18 

7 

m 

4 

15 

7 

18 

3 

16 

9 

19 

4 

11 

3 

H 

» 

12 

1 

Bt’iptembor..... 

16 

1 

17 

7 

16 

1 

19 

U 

19 

3 

20 

6 

16 

Cl 

12 

li 

14 

2 

October.... 

to 

8 

14 

5 

12 11 

14 

8 

10 

4 

15 

10 

19 

0 

15 

6 

17 

0 

November. 

12 

3 

9 

3 

13 

0 

«« 

« 

14 

3 

13 

HI 

19 

H 

19 

i 

6 

21 

8 

December,,..,. 
1946- 

January... 

14 

8 

16 

3 

if) 

6 

17 

10 

16 

1! 

16 

7 

IT 

1 

14 

17 

7 

12 

0 

12 

1 

9 

7 

1 „ 

11 

7 

13 

0 

17 

} 

If) 

6 

17 

3 

February...... 

12 

3 

13 

S 

11 

1 

13 

1 

15 

2 

W 

11 

17 

3. 

10 

3 

17 

2 

March. 

11 

4 

12 

4 

9 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

13 

5 

}H 

5 

14 

H 

14 


April.. 

12 

1 

12 

10 

11 

3 

13 

10 

15 

1 

H 

9 

15 

'2 

17 

4 

U 

7 

May,,,... 

13 

6 

13 

9 

11 

9 

13 

9 

12 

10 

14 

7 

lf» 

8 

16 

6 

14 

5 

June. 

■14' 

7 

16 

6 

12 

2 

17 

1 

15 

11 

14 

11 

14 

11 

,1.4 

8 

16 

1 

July.. 

11 

10' 

14 

3 

12 

0 

15 

0 

16 

2 

(5 

0 

15 

2 

iS 

« 

17 

1 


Average Ptices of Green Beans, Green Peat and Carroll on M.i«ilcipal 

Markets* 


GETOtf Ba,iNS(ro«kofc2QIb,). GliHiM PSaS (FwkH 20 m.). 




(1 July' to 

30 Ju«t\) 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban, 

eg 

II 

■Si 

C&P0 

Town. 

Durban. 

Julian- 

neilmrg. 

Cap 

Town. 

Durban 


0,0. 

' ,0. d. 

0. d,. 

i. d. 

s, d. 

s. tl. 

s* d, 

fi. tl. 

s. t 

1088-39. 

1 8 

2 3 

2 0 

2 4 

1 9 

1 2 

8 8 

2 6 

6 1 

1940-41. 

1 11 

2 9 

1 5 

2 8 

2 4 

2 a 

6 9 

4 11 

13 4 

19AI«.42. 

2 7 

3 10 

2 6 

a 11 

a 51 

3 4 

H 5 

H 11 

17 2 

1942-43. 

3 1 

4 3 

3 0 

3 3 

2 10 

8 0 

6 1 

H 9 

13 2 

1943-44,....,,., 

3 8 

4 11 

3 0 

4 11 

4 10 

4 U 

9 11 

il 1 

20 2 

1944-45. 

1945— 

3 7 

5 1 

4 1 

4 9 

4 1 

6 6 

H 3 

9 11 

10 10 

January. 

1 10 

0 n 

2 4 

4 S 

1 9 

0 7 

7 7 

0 1 

10 2 

February. 

1 7 

3 4 

■ 2 .3 

■ - 6 f) ■ 

6 9 

'7 i 

7 8 

6 11 

If 1 

Harcli, 

2 3 

4 11 

1 -2 6 

7 7 

12 0 

6 7 

■0 3 

6 3 

86 4 

April,.,*. 

Sfay,..,.. 

1 11 

2 8 

1 10 

4 4 

6 6 

4 0 ' 

8 0 

18 9 

10 0 

3 3 

i . 5 8 

2 3 

g 9 : 

9 U 

3 1 

9 5 I 

8 7 

21 0 

June,. 

4 3 

4' 2 

■'6 0 i 

4 9 

7 9 

3 8 

10 0 

)0 10 

13 -0 

July. 

0 to 

7 10 i 

6 10 

H 2 

n 7 

8 8 

10 1 

16 4 

20 11 

August. 

7 4 

6 4 ; 

6 10 

5 g 

7 10 

5 6 

13 4 

17 11 

,12 11 

September. 

.0 1 

5 9 

4 1 

2 8 

4 1 

2 4 

7 6 

la 8 

10 8 

October. 

a 8 

5 4 

4 9 

4 4 

a 6 

7 7 

9 0 

9 10 

20 11 

November. 

1 6 

3 4 

2 4 

9 0 

4 0 

9 4 

0 8 

8 S 

10 4 

■December. 

1946— 

January. 

2 4 

2 3 

2 8 

12 1 


12 5 

10 9 

7 10 

13 10 

8 4 

1 11 

5 6 

8.8 

10 u 

14 7 

9 8 

0 2 

10 0 

February..,.,. 

1 11 


2 a 

6 6 


6 4 

7 3 

7 U 

14 ,1 

March. 

2 10 

1 1 

2 5 

6 1 


8 4 

8 10 

H 1 

20 10 

24 % 

April... 

■1 ,,l&y.. 

2 7 

3 4 

3 1 

3 7 

mm. 

4 10 

10 2 

9 S 

1 9 

3 0 

2 2 

7 ,2 

3 10 

f) 10 

7 1 

6 8 

18 B 

June. 

1 10 

2 0 

2 8 

4 8 

4 1 

B 7 

4 2 

7 6 

J 

July.. 

3 2 

1 U 

2 2 

, 2 7 

3 6 

# . ; ■ 

3 4 

3 8 

4 H 

7 10 


« 



: Oapi 






















































Kak-Mim: in Sih'i'ii .U'iuca 


September 1946 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

. _l 6 iwio |i»ri od 1936-37 to 1938 - 39 = 100 .) __ 


...... 

SBASOR 
(1 July to 

BO June), 

"'""1 
Summer | 
ccrenla. , 

m I 

cereals, 

m 

' Hay. 

m 

Other 

field 

eropg. 

m 

Pastoral 

products. 

(c) 

Dairy 

products. 

(/) 

Slaughter 

stock. 

(g) 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

m 

Coro- 

Mned 

index, 

! 

WKIOIITH. 

19 

IB 

2 

Z 

34 

6 

17 

6 

100 


92 

107 

90 

89 

79 

302 

106 

92 

93 

IDBIMO...,..* 

80 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1040-41 

un 

11H 

106 

156 

102 

108 

110 

104 

108 


list 

KM 

146 

203 

102 

131 

134 

145 

123 

i942-4B.. 

HU) 

149 

144 

159 

122 

347 

167 

173 

146 


f09 

172 

167 

212 

122 

164 

182 

204 

167 

1044-40....... 

IH4 

IH5I 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

363 

1945— 

January... 

1M4 

IHB 

177 

250 

122 

169 

173 

206 

368 

Febrimry.... *. 

m 

IHB 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

226 

164 

MmcIu..*,.*.. 

, IH4 

IHB 

182 

245 

122 

180 

371 

237 

165 

April..**. 

iH4 

IHB 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 ■ 

263 

166 

mW*****^*-*- 

1 109 

! IHB 

173 

287 

122 

184' 

163 

' 272 

170 

June,.-.... ; 

109 1 

ma 

190 

.320 

123 

384 

170 

262 

172 

July.. 

urn 

m 

191 

315 

118 

210 

176 

210 

170 

August.. .. 

199 

IH*A 

191 

383 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

Septciuiicr...,, 

199 

WA 

1B7 

372 

118 

210 

183 

165 ^ 

170 ' 

October..., 

199 

189 

189 

383 

118 

210 

187 

165 

171 

November. *.», 

199 

199 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

172 

Decembof. 

1940 

Jamiary. 

199 

190 

194 

341 

117 

204 

183 

202 

372 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

February—.. 

199 

190 

'158 

308 

118 

186 

175 

256 

171 

March......... 

199 

190 

160 

283 

;118 

180 

171 

277 

171 

April.... 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

186 

168 ' 

320 

174 

May..**........ 

250 

190 

170 

286 

119 

180 

166 

332 

184 

Junt. 

247 

190 

178 

*285 

110 

218 

164 

295 

183 

July....,. 

240 

100 

182 

306 

120 

231 

168 

218 

181 


(«) stKl k'lltHcorii. 
(b) Wheat, oat« anti ryn. 
to) arics tetl tiay» 


(4) Fotetoi#, mm% iiotatof's, 
onlotw and drfed beatiB, 

(i) W<Kil, fiiiohalr, liMea and sklni# 


(/) Buttcrfat, cheese milk and 
oondensinn milk. 

(f) Cattle, iheep and plsa. 
ih) Fowls, tnrkeys and eggs. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 







































(!ie(»i's ,\Ni» Mahkhtm. 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming Requisites. 




... 


1 

1 




Yoar n-nd 

luipio- 

Fori {« 

Fool. 

■ 


fVotb. 1 
i 

Fi-noing 

1 bpM 


Alonili. 

iiuailM. 

Vrm'H, 


.datorial 

Hpriiva. i 

Yultanal. 


(ff) 

{!>) 

(a 

|J| i 

|4 ! 

If) 1 

hil 1 


Bn HIM 

limdlK... 

urn 

pii) 

“ " ^ i 

199 ;■ 

199 ; 

199 1 

im 

! 

loo 

199 

1042. 

Pd.i 

, 15-7 

' . 149 

299 1 

139, 

229 i 

117 1 

HIM 

iih:i.. 

M4 

171 

1 154 

297 

152 

239 , 

12: ; 

m 


ltd 

18-1 ! 

ifiii 

397 

IfMA 

219 j 

\ 

i:n 1 

. IHI 

j 

iP4r»-.- 






I 

. i 

‘ 


danuary.,. 

iriij 

20-1. 

j 155 

319 

192 1 

. 225 

‘ 139 ■ 

i ,181 

April. 

159 

294 

1 159 ' 

1 :iii 

. 193 

1 221 ' 

i 139 

’ ,181 

July....... 

:i„59 

294 

1 159 

321. 

199 ! 

1 225 

135 ^ 

[ 180 

Octohtu’,... 

1,59 

294- 

1 149 . 

321 

199 


. , 135 

‘ 179 

!94d-- 
January... 

155 

294 

149 

314 

198 

218 

‘ 135 

j 

i 174 

April, 

l,5‘2 

2i,)4 

149 

394 : 

193 

213 

1 i:ii 

i 174 

July (/),.., 

152 

199 

IJO 

395 

198 

211 

! 131 

i 

1 175 


lUlIfnviiig SH Ptanpimiiion t^i‘thp.ai»ov« grouiw. (Tlw» itPJtw nw wi-iKlitpil iifpimilnff 
to tiipir n‘H|H‘ftivi5 injKtrUiufp) 

(а) Plonf^hH, pinnUTH, HrHl-iirilk, hitrrtnvM, rultivnldri^, iiinttrrM* Itiiulrr.M* Imy 

ntkPH, eutttw, hainntcr milln, Hi'pnrn.tom» wtiulmillH, ilirrrw, liiwi Mklfii 

mouklboardH, kuivos, luirnaiw, goartlM, 

(б) iSnporpluiHplsn,tp» luiuiioniutri i^ulpluite* iiiuriala of |M»tiwii. 

(c) Pc^irnl, fpiwtT p.'irnirm, mido oil, groaiio,. iiibrk’iitirig oil. 

(d) Wotilpju'kR, grain hugn, nail twiiw, biralor twirio, 

(fi) Mnalitss, oatH, lut'p.nio, grourulruit oil-pftk« moal, iMMiwfiitail, «i 4 lt^ 

(/) Kiauoiig wiro, Hkiula-rdH, kilmg 

(f/) Borclc^atix Hmo foilpluir, arMPriate of bud, fyiittogiw, Cortfipr’ii «lit'rp tllfi 

lifctio’a dip, 'Flxol caitb dip, . 

(k) Oorrngaiod iron, doab, eomonfe, limo, lioaidng/k,mrdi, 

(J) Preliminary, 
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(hiiihi'v lil'lti 

Dr. M. S. du Toit, Under-Secretary for 

Agriculture. 

Tn September 1946, Dr. M. S. du Toit,, l)ire(*ior of ilie .bbnit 
"Lllehjeandi Station at Stellenbosch, was appointed UTi(l(‘r»*vS(u‘re1ary 
for Agriculture in succession to Ool.^O. J. van Heerden^, reeenily 
appointed as a member of the PiiMic Service (^>nmiissinn. ^ (-(u. 
vail Heerdeii enters his new sphere of aciiviiy worthily ecjtupped 
with agricultural knowledge and the general Ovsietun ol eivi I serva.nis 

and I'arnnu’S* .Ili»s vsue.ees- 
sor brings i;o liis new |)c>st 
a w'ealth of scic'ntitii? know- 
led ge and cxfieri(U,ice <):f 
agrict:iliure witli w hic‘h. i'O 
serve his l,)epa:rtinent and 
his (anintry in a wider 
spile re. 

J)r. (Ill was liorn 
in llaliiieslurry on tlie 
28til of No vem ’Inu:* , 1898, 
and si'ient Ills boy,h(,>od on 
liis iiitlierks wheat and 

wine farm in ihe Siellen™ 
boscili, (1 ist.r.lct;, H.e recei¬ 
ved Iris early scdiool inhiea* 
t;io:n at; t.iie pi'origens ll’oih’- 
skool 'at , Si4'dd,iii:iboH(3h, 
and 1 at(‘r at 'Wel 1 j‘ ngt.on 
wliert* he |>aHHr‘d i:Ii„e 

’Maitric.nl at.ion , hlKiitiiiria- 
ticni in 1915. Alter 
h,a.ving; 'tang’.hi:, niiitl'ieinatic.s 
at M,(H:)rii'a::\sln.irg‘ ^for a f(>W' 

y(‘jirs, h(’ (mtcrinl Ihe 

Tlniversity of Stellenbosch, obtaiiUMl Ihe B.Hc. dt‘grta‘ in 1920, 
and went to Natal as lecturer in soience and matinunaiics a,t 
Kearsney (lollege. At the end of 1921 he was awardia! a bursary 
for further study at the liniversity of (kunbridge, Ihiglaud, wliere 
he received the degree of Doctor of vScienco in 1924 on a tln^sis on 
the organit‘ and colloido-cdunnieal structure of soil. Altliough his 
easier education had been focussed on pure idieinisiry, his tln^sis 
proved that he had become inter(‘sie<I in soil and agriiuiltiuus and 
This new interest led to a 2 years’ study under Sir John lUissidl 
at the llothainstiMl Institute of Pedology. 

In 1925 Dr. du Toit returned to the Union and for 8 years 
was engaged in the pivision of Chemical Servic(\s on soil surwiy 
work in conneciion with irriguion, Bidmines, paying speidal a,tUmiion 
to hrak problems. In 1928 he was appointed hudiirer in agriimltural 
chemistry at the University of Stellenbosch wlnua^ lie applied him¬ 
self to research in connection with soil and Hoildertility problems of 
the winter-rainfall area. 

As a i-esult of his research on soil alkali under Uh' (llilants 
Eiver Scheme at Vanrhynsdorp, where he spent two years^ he was 
awarded a Carnegie Fellowship of i6750 for the study of irrigation 
in America and Australia, An educational tour oxliuiding over 
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Editorial: 

Weed Control—A National Problem. 

S oldi <*.<)!isorvaiion is io-day one of tlie eliiel' topiovS of {*onvei.\saiion 
in a.e'riculiiij'al rin'lovS South Africa, and |Hi!*lia|hS 

tliroujj^'hout tiu^ woi’ld. ( ^ndour terra,(do”’, sirip rroppi-n< 4 % 

(ioniposi,, roiaiio!is, paslure inanaga'ineiit and many smdj ierins and 
pliruvses arti io-day lainiliai* lo (Jn.^ majority of ihose (‘oiumeted with 
agricull nrai [)ro{lu(d ion. But lio .; niany of ns pause io ('onsider the 
inipcudant paid played by wemls in all parts of oui' country in robbing' 
us of ili(‘ very ass«ds and n‘sour(*es vvliieli it is our d(‘sire io conserve!^ 
Sou ill, Afi’iiai Inns weed problems peculiar to iistdf and probably 
not (Mjualleti in any other cl'vili/aMl coiiniry. Noi. only have we i,ht‘, 
majorily nf (li(‘ serious weeds wlticli alfetd. arabbi [irodiudion, 1ml 
in addiiion \vt' have a, wide range of poisonous and inmlibli^ planis 
a.nd shrubs invading; our veld wliieh annually cause enormous loss 
amd seri<msly liinii ils proeliiclive eapaeity. Ad,> ('(nupndumsivti ligures 
Imve yid. been tiuub^ a.vailal>lc to show tlve auuual losses, direct and 
potcmlia,!, wltieh occur as a, resull: of wimmI eueroaidimeat, but tin' 
total would U(j doubi- be siaggmdng. 

By I'oirijading wilh ai’able lU'ops for tin* 'limilml supplies of 
m.oisimr<‘ and availafd(‘ pbmi, food, wemls a,lone ar<i reekoiUMi io be 
responsibh^ for lossces of up lo pm’ (‘tmt. in the possiiib^ grain 

produtdion in this eotinlay, wliilt^ the (udinral pra,(dic(»s m^eessary io 
conirol ilimn arc* a, sery considerable itmn in, tln^ mrsL of p!‘ndueiion, 
.Loss of value in agriculiura.l |,)i‘(ulu(ds dia^ io* wmuls, as, foi* mxa.mple, 
tlui a,dmiximr(‘ of weml smals in grain, hurr in wool, tainting (d‘ dairy 
produce, eUn, is a serious fiuitor. Perhaps most important (d‘ all, 
iiowintu*, is (In^ lowtudng of tlie (uirrying cajiaidiy ef our veld and 
tiu‘ dirmd. losses in stoidv due to deaths <.!aused by the (uerenehmen! 
of iiHulibb' aiul uud(‘sirabb‘ (ilants and shrubs and fioisoiious fdants. 

Hotdi exnlie and indigenous plants are found among tln^ weeds 
alTmddug our pasi.ora.! prodmdioii. Of the former ilie following are 
anioiig tlu‘ most imporiaul: priidviy pear whicdi, it, is esiimuii’d, 
has alnsidy intesbal a]>[>roxima,teJy om* million morgen nj' valuable 
gi*a/iiiig land; joiui{»d eaid.us which lias overrun almul morgen 

of la,nd in the i^aslern Oajie Ib’ovinrc; Anundmin bra.mhle ami Ijinlnitti 
<‘(nnar((, mich rmnlering virtuaJly unprodmd iV(‘ areas (d' about. ?n,nt)n 
aercas in Natal; and 'la,rgt^ infestations of liakiui which are desjadling 
our Ixuuitiful mountains in the westcirn (Jape Provinc,c. Of our indigi^- 
nous ]da.nts, tliorti ire(‘B of a number of specduxs have encroached io 
such an extent on, veld in parts of tlie northern Transvaal, Natid, 
Zululund, the north-vvesiern and eastern (bipe Province, ilmi- lens of 
ihousands of morgen of good groydng land kave btum rendered prae- 
iically vaJmdesH or (lud their carrying capaciiy gnuiiJy nulnced. Hucb 
indigmious weculs as rlieiiOBterlmsh, harpuis, hluebusli ami a, number 
of otliers, have overrun luige areas of land and in various pari,-, of 
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the country form i-ho major a<»M’ie'uliu.ral problem, l^)^s{)nou^ pbinls, 
of which soni(‘ of Ihe'worKt ofTemlers are |>‘ii'lrlaa.i“, m’osiVkiobnssio, 
seiiecio^ species, tulp^ vermeerbos a:ntl skimkop, infest enormous^ 
areas in various parts of the country amu apart from rausiug- 
heavy mortality in sto(jk each year, throw larg-e ansis of hnul cut 
<d‘ production during certain seasons. 

Mucli has already been done to control, scuta* of the* most itttftor- 
tant of our weeds. The huge infestatious of fU’ickly pemr wliitdi fmv(‘ 
heeit a (uirse to farinors in the eastcum (kqte Province diiritip; ilu* 
past centuryj arc* now fast disappearing- am! it is (uuiiidcuiily <‘xpcMd,cd 
will h{‘ largely under control by the <md of the* prcsscutt year, Miu'h 
numiius lo Ik* done, however, and a itailoual elTort is re(|ui!v<| to 
dcuil wiili (lie rtuuaitting seriotts weeds and poisonous plants wliich 
liaiupcr and ilircmtcm ]>roduotion in so many ]UH’is of (oir eouniry. 

The .Department of AgTicnlture, to whicdi weed control was 
entrusted in HK17 by ilie Weeuk Act, is fully a'livc* to (in* siiuati(»}i, 
and tin* problem of <*ontrol is being studic'cl from all angles. Tlir 
war yea,rs, with their attendant shortages of man powcu*, (M|uipuH‘nt 
and chemical weed kilters, delayed rapid progress itt this field. 
Now that conditions are again slowly returning to iiormal and 
supplies again appearing, an increased tempo in tin* applicuiiion 
of control Measures may be expected* Improved methods arci iKung' 
studied with results so promising that it is coniidemdy i'xpcudml 
tlmt solutions will be found in tbe near future to many of our most 
difficult weed problems. 

Our problems in this field are, however, enormous, ami can 
only be solved by the whole-hearted and willing comperaliim <d’ thc- 
entire community. Weed eonirol is, in fact, a national problem 
calling for national effort. 


Dr. M. S. du Toit, Under-Secretary for Agriculture 

[lUmUtiMed ffmi paur {tlfP. 

the years 19df*) 'di4 enabled him to study irriLiition and fau’ining 
problejus in these countries with special emphasis on soil alkali 
and soil erosion. 

On his return in 1935, he was first appointed Prohvssor at the 
University of Stellenbosch and head of the Department of Agricul¬ 
tural Chemistry, and in the following year Director of the Westmui 
Province Fruit Research Station which has now become an indepen¬ 
dent institution of the Department of Agriculture. 

^ In 1939 he was sent to Erigilaiul, Holland and Germany by the 
Union Government to study problems in connection witli fruit, fruit 
production and research organissation, 

In 1942^ he was appointed Departmental rcpresentativii on the 
Deciduous Fruit Board, wliich enabled him to pay mon* aihuiiion 
to problems of the deciduous fruit industry, fn 1945 he again 
proceeded on an official scientific visit to England, Germany, America 
and Canada, where he was the Unionk delegate at the International 
Food Conference of the U.^.O. in Quebec, Australia and Now 
Zealand. At the same time he made a study of the tefdniicul problmms 
01 agricultural research organisation and the organissatioii of the 
truit industry. 

With such wide knowledge at his disposal, hacked by intiimiMv 
experience of world affiairs, Dr. du Toit, was, on his return in 1940, 
appointed Cnder-Secretary for Agriculture* < 
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The Horse on the Farm*’' 

II. THE SADDLE HORSE. 

Dr. P. J. V. d. H. Schreuder and F. B. Wright, Senior Professional 

Officers (Horses.) 

A ]N iibsdlui.c sUnuliird l<jr the saddle horse does not exist, fsaddle 
horses may l)(>lon”' to any of the following linsals nn<l t.v|)es, all 
of wliicdi diriVr from eaclM)Hier in certain particnlars : the d'horoao-h- 
hn'd, the A rail, l lie various American hrecds of saddle horse (e.f^. 
iiye-oailcd, Morn-an, Teniu>ssce Warlkinff Horse, (Quarter Horse), the 
dilTeriuil liioeds ami sad<lle tyiies’ of Euro])(‘, hunlei’s , imlo jiouies 
and r<‘in<)im(s. 



i .—Parts of the horse. 

1. PolJ; 2, Forehead;^ S. Face; 4*. Nose; 5. Mnzzio; 
a. Jaw; 7. Throat; 8. Windpipe; 9. Chest; 10. Arm; 

IL Fore-arm; 12, Knee; IS, Cannon; 14, Fetlock; 15, Pastern; 

10, Coronet; 17. Hoof; 18, Brisket; 19, Sheath; 20. Btiie; 

2L Gaskin or second thiRli; 22, Hock; 2S. Crest;* 24, Withers; 

26. Back;, 26, Loins; 27, Croup; 28. Neck; 29, Shoulder; 

30* Bariiji or middle-piece;- 31, Coupling; 32* Thigh, , 

{Vlioto froM Saddle and Brtdle Fmires added hy autho.n. 


The forogomg list does not purport to ha (R)nipl(d.e, but it is 
sufficiently (M)iupretxeTisive to illuBtrate the contention ihai (‘onsider- 
able diTersity of fype exists among riding horses, 

P'eyertheleBS, all saddje horses posses certain basic feattires in 
common^ and^ if these points are appreciated, and understood, it is 

*** The first article in this series appeared in the Boptomber 1946 irtswe of FarmiTig 
i n South Ajrica* ' . - ■ 
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IN Sol'Til A'Kh’K'A 

iiol dilliruli. it) :i,ss<‘ss ilie lui-vrit'.vS iiud. donurriiH of iho viiriosis IhammIs 
and fyfHus. 

Ill iJiirt jiriirlo a iy|H‘ will !)<» doHcriliod Ihiii, with stnoo vju'iarioii 
ill Hizo, would ho iMiuall^' suitable as a. iHuivy-weim’hi huiiler, a heavy- 
uau'^'lu iMilo pony or a noiHiunf.—tlu'ee typivs froiu uhirli a, hit'll 
sfandard of uiilify perforuiauce is deuunMhMl. If w(‘ (‘xelutle the 
heavy huuUu*, for wliitdi iluu'o is little deiruiiul in this muniiy, we 
may expert, f lu^ oiluu,' two ty]>es to be from If) to io*l handvS hi^j^ty 
sviih exirtuues ran«4-{n|>‘ from 14 vj to 15*2 bauds, aud a weiatit of 
lirtM-o jJOO Ib, 



t’m. 2„ - A tiiH* type of Smith Afrirnn bred smbib^ horse; eoiiibilMW 
(iiilstamlittg <pm.lily and weighi-tmrryiia^ aJuiiiy. 

1 /torto /. J', ^dl^hefl^H*Tg, 


In judo'ing' a, iiorse it is as wadi to walk round the suiiinal at 
a. distance of several paces and view it from front, si<le and rtuir, in 
orclcM* to gain a gtmeral imj)rt‘Ssion of the animal before proeeecling 
to examine more minutely its various points; but in this article, for 
tlu‘ sake of Bimplieity, the points of the horse wdll be c.onsidtuxnl iii 
detail first, and a Itnv general remarks will be nuule in c-oncvlusioji. 

The Head and its Parts. 

[rhe lunul sliould give the appearance of lieing in proportion to 
the rest of the body. A large heavy head is uudesireable in a 
!*idiiig Imrscy, 'because a neck of normal proportions will be unable 
to support the (Excessive weight of a lieavy head a.t (he proper angle 
nec(vssa.ry to ensure a comfortable ride, and the luxul will carried 
too low. More fre<[ucutly a large head will be found in combinaiio!i 
wiik a short tliicJc neck, which, as will be explained later, is very 
imdesirahle in a riding horse. ■ 

Furthermore, the head is an important indication of tlu^ breeding 
of the horse. A large head ia an indication of draught blood, which, 
needless to say, is not wanted in a saddle horse. 

An excessively small head may he found in a highly refined type 
of horse, but will generally indicate a lack of constltuiioi!. It will 
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not be foiiiul nearly so, frequently as an oversissed bead. Tbe bead 
sbould give the appearance of leanness, with the bony prominences 
well defined. ' ■ ■ 

The head in profile should show a straight face line, hut the 
nose may show a slight concavity (dish),/ Nor will good judges 
condemn a tendency towardwS a Eoinaii nose (convex face line),,pro¬ 
vided the rest of the head shows • quality. The forehead should be 
broad and flat, A bump on the forehead between and above the 
eyes is very often a true indication of ■ a roguish and umnaiiageahle 
disposition. 



Fig - a weak, woody type; too high on the log, t(H> light iniddlo- 
piec;o, and lacking constitution generally. 

[Fhofu L J. LiRhenherg. 


The eyes vsliould be large and kindly, with no tendency to he 
sunk into the head. Fine, black, hairless skin round the eyes is a 
sign of quality. Popular fancy ascribes all manner of evil, to the 
horse tlmt sliovvs an undue amount of white about the eye. It is 
true that a kicker will often show a flash of white al)out the eye as 
it glan(‘,es backward preparatory to lashing out at its intended victim; 
and nicst of us have seen a highly excited auimal, frequently with 
its toiiguc over its bit, plunging and fighting its rider and at tbe 
same time rolling its eyes wildly and showing a good deal of white 
about tliem. But there is many a sedate horse with an iris smaller 
than usiml, that may show a ring of white round the eyes without 
being any the worse in nature for this peculiarity. 

'Fhe face of the liorse should be (‘overed with fine skin and there 
slionld 1)0 no fulness of the face hones. In a well-bred horse the 
veins, and often the larger nerves, may be plainly seen Indow the 

skin. ' ' ' ■ 
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fioivin?*!?, Ixi ia('(l«raiel.v fiiie, with (inn lips. The 

1( is as* well k. open the horse’s mouth to see ihut the upper aiul 
lower loeisor teeth meet_ squarel.v. Horses a.re Irerpi.mtlv pan-ot 

moiitlied, i.e the top mcisor teeth overlap the mehnr Uh^iU of the 







Sod Im.ilh^nf'outrtanding front; pood dovolopracnt of withers; 
y)oct length of which, however, could slope more; muscular ’ 

tore-arm j and a awfficienoy of bone. 

IFhoto L J. Luhnih^rg, 

twas inn si hoi f„ stands to reason that such malforma- 

dnaM It ditticult for the horse to gr^ae properly. 

‘' mu ■ 
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Fig. bad front; short prominent siioulder; poor development 

of forc-arrn; ajid lidit bone. Tlie neck also is too short and thick. 

[Photo /. J. Tyie^henberg 


Tlie ears of the borse merit some discussion because of the 
variety of opinions held on the ^subject. Ears may be wide apart 
or (dose together, short or longj and the points may turn in or not. 
What some advocate, otliers condemn. The truth of the matter is 
that the ske, shajxi ami setting of the ears are not points on which, 
to pass or reject a horse, which, in all other respects lias good con- 
formation. Each person should please himself in the matter of ears. 
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- ^ lioiig cannons aad light hone are coinnion, fjuilis in iiorses^ 
especially in horses where height is attained through disproportion¬ 
ate k.i:igth of leg. It is especially to be (^ondeiiiinMl in a weight 

carrier. 

I'he I'etlock joint should be large., fla.t and chNiii, but the term 
jniisi not 1)<> {‘onstrued to mean the large, rouml, (• 0 iU’s<‘ joints of the 
undcsrbred horse. The hack of the fetlock joini, whidi is fornu'd !)j 
the irwo sesaiiioid^ bones, should especially he well dcnndoptol as tliese 
hones form a,n important attachment (if the sUvsp(“nsory liganumt. 



A. . B. 'C. 

Fun 7. A.—(^tood, f()r(‘-}ogs. B.—Ovt'r at the kinniN. Ct (iuod girskin 
and hcK'k. Tho log is advanced and the illnstration doi'H not (h'picd u 

sickle bock. 

[From: ^'Faints of the Horse ” by IL IL Hayes. 

The joint shoiild he free from puffiness (wind-galls). An excess of 
hair at the fetlock joint is a sign of common breeding, flood length 
and vslope are the ciualities most desired in the j>astcrns of a riding 
horse, A slope of from is aeceniahle. (lood length will 

compensate for UjjrightneSvS to a certain <{egre(n but a pasicnni that 
is l)Oth short and upright is a complete disqualification.’ Ihisienm 
of excessixe slope' and length throw undue strain oii tcndoius and 
ligaments, and may evcm strike the g*round, with sul>s(Hi|ueni injury 
(luring fast work. 

The importance of the foot is recognissed by all horsemen. Not 
only is the foot subject to grea.t strain in its natural staUg but it must 
also suffer from the interference of man in the pracii(‘e of shoeing. 

In its unshod state the foot of the horse is so consinH^Ual as to 
absorb a good deal of the shock that is inseparable from fast progress¬ 
ion. It stands to reason therefore that the foot slioiild, within 
reason, he well deTeloped in size so that this meeliauism (uin work 
to the best advantage. Muledike feet are undesiralilc* in Ihe horse. 
Bo ate feet of iinequal sijse dr shape. 

The horn uf the walFshould-he thick, hard’ and tough, and in 
-'thin respect it is generally held, that 'dark horn is superior to white, 
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'Thi^ of ilie forefoot'should be more or less circular wliea the 

fooi- is viewed from below. The sole should be concave. Flat soles 
.are c-Kxsily bruised. Tlie frog should be well developed so that the 
heels are fa,irly wide apart. The cleft of the frog should be no more 
iliaii a slight depression and should not extend deep into the frog. 

Fiewcnl from side the line of the hoof should be straight and 
form a,f)proxima,i,ely ihe same angde as the pasterns in relation to 
{;he ground. Idui heels should he moderately high. The inner side 
of {Ih‘ hoof is more u])rigdit than the outer side, and the inner side of 
ils ground surfaces is loss curved than the o,liter. 

T!h‘ size of ifu* roi’onet should l)e in proportion to the size of 
tise foot. An ('X(‘(^ssively small coronet will indicate poorly developed 
ixHU's of (he foot. 

The horn of a, louxlthy foot ivill have a dull glisten, and should 
i>e fre<' from promnuu*ed rings or cracks. Horses ruiiiiing at grass 
III indilTeomt (‘ondiiiou will often show cracks extending a variable 
<l!s(ama‘ M[)war(l from the bearing surface of the foot. These will 
‘Ofieri grow out wlieu ihe Iiorse’s general condition improves and 
attention is [laid to ihe liealth of the foot. 

A eoncavi' toe lim* and marked rings on the wall of the hoof are 
a pretty gooil indiiaiiion tliat the horse has suffered from a previous 
attack of laurinitis. 

Forelimbs in Relation to Body. 

llaadng rlealt writh the forelimb in detail, we shall now consider 
it in a gcuHU'al way in its relation to tlie body. 

Tlu‘ nnhU.li botwiMvn (b(‘ forelegs of the riding liorse sliould not 
be. gimil. On no account should it approach the width as seen in a 
hea.vy draught horse, i-iu) nide a eliest leads to clumsinesB ()f move- 
meni. On tlie oiJim’ Inuid, a horse iliat is required to carry weight 
may in* p(*rn) iii.c*d a som(‘what greater widtli between tbe l(*g6 than 
one exp(U‘ts to Hml in a racehorse. 

dfie foreai'ins will be found to slope very slightly inward to 
the kn(*(‘s, fdie (umnons and pasterns will be parallel so that a 
plunililiiie dro])p(*d from the front of the shoulder should form a line 
down (he middh^ of ihe knee, caimon, pastern and foot, 

Tht‘r(^ are of c‘ourse many deviations from this perfeid conform¬ 
ation. Thus the horse’s knees may be nnclnly close together, giving 
a knock-kne(Ml a.ppearaiH*e, or more rarely they may be too far apart, 
giving a bandy appearance. More common than the foregoing is 
the ('ondition where the limbs tend to approach one another from tbe 
chest downward, so that the spa(*e between tbe feet is less than that, 
b(dw(‘cn tii(‘ forearms, or the opposite condition seen, chiefly in wiuik 
imrrow-chested horses where the space between the feet is grea,i(u* (luui 
that between the upper portions of the forearms. 

(Commoner still are deviations from the pastern downward, 
resulting ju turned-in or turned-out toes. A horse that- turns its 
tees in, will throw the foot ontM^ard when trotting; this condition, 
besides (*ausing an uneven strain on the joints from the pastern 
downward, transmits an unpleasant rolling feeling to the rider, 
which is; moreover, very much accentuated when tlie horse is trotting 
downhill. 

A horse that turns its toes out is, in addition to liaving the un- 
■ even strain imposed on the lower,joints of the limb, very likely to 
strike the fetlock of the supporting forelimb at the walk or trot 
(brushing). 
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iN Sor’i'H Afrk’a I94fi 

WIk'o vicAvod .from ilie Hide tlio foroliiiil) oi' :i \v(Vll i'-oirfornunl 
Ikh'Ho siaiuliiig* ai aiiontin'ii on lovel gTontui witii the lioad normally 
niistMl will vslo[)o luiekward and downward. A. Iin<‘ from 

iho niid(ll(‘ of iho top of the forearm to the inuhlle of the .felJocdv 
joinf will pass iiironoh the niiddle of the knee. 

If (.he horse siaads with liis foreleg’s too far iinder liiiii, the 
(“ondiihui is spolam of as standing' niider ’A 

We eannol riModl ever having seen a, horse whose normal slaml- 
Ing position was opposiii^ to that deseribed in the last paragrapli. 

llorstrs ai(' sometimes taught to stand wiili. the forelegs thrust 
foi'war and tin* hindlegs strehdied back on shows, or in <n‘d{u* to givt^ 
a fals(^ lHM*ght w’lnm heing ineasTired. They will alsc^ bring ilnn'r 
h^gs nmhn* (Inan and thust tlnn'r fcn’eh'gs foi’ward in orcho.' In 
r(4iev(‘ iJie wihght on the foia'fech. in such painful {'oiulilions as 
laminiiis, hut (he postuia^ is not a» natural, one. 

A eoinmon fault in (.he forelt\gs is i!n^ ('omlil.ion known as “ calf 
kne(‘S ” or hark at (he knee Here the forcdinih, wlnm vi(nv(‘<l 
from ih(' side, has a. ('(unaivc* front profihg due to llu' ho?ies of I,lie 
arm and (oinnon being S(‘t at an. angl(‘ (;o (die knee instead of in a. 
straight linm Surdi ('otifonnaiion throws an, undue strain on tin* 
tendons a,ml ligaments of the forelimb. 

The opposite (‘ondition, over at the kne(^ ”, may Ix^ dut' to 
(‘,antra(*i.ed hmdons and is tlnm a vse/rious fault, or it may he eongcmiial. 
The latttu* is cjuite e<minion in Tlioroughhiaul hors(‘s, and, if' not 
[)ronouneed, is not a. studons eondition as some texi-hooks would 
have* us believe. Afany a raetdiorse standing ovei’ at the kinx's finislies 
a su(M‘(‘Ssful ra«‘iiig earexu’ (inite unaffeeted by this ahnce/maliiy, in 
spii.i*. of tlH‘ gi'ixit strain that trailring and raring throw on tln^ 
forelimhs. 

The Chest Cavity, 

ddu' eln^st eavity eontuins the heart and lungs, and as thesis 
organs an^ put to a eonsiderahle strain in a, fast working aiiimad 
sneli as a saddh* horse, it, is desirahle that th(\v lx*- d(‘V(‘hpxxl (o ihidr 
fullest (xxitmt, and tlia/t; the chest cavity he as (mjiacdous as ]>ossible. 
It is iin}>ortani t,hat. tin' (dn‘st (xipacity be ohtnimxl hy (h'fdh rather 
than hreadlh, Inxauise, as adready exphiined it is a disadvantage for 
a riding lioi'se to he wide in the cliest, Apa,rii from this factor, 
there is anotlnu’ important (consideration. The riding liors('. is r(w 
quired to (au'ry a saddle vsecuredy stra])ped to the body in such a, 
wmy as to cause no injury to the animal itself. Tf the front ril)S 
were not (‘ompai'atively flat, but started to increa.s(' ma/rlnxlly in eur- 
vatnre immediately bebind tlie sbonlder, tbe girth would slip for¬ 
ward until it roacln^d tbe recess 1)etween the (dhows and idu'. (du'st 
wall, with consequent galling of tlu^ animal. 

Ihdiind the girth om^ likes t;o s(‘e the ribs ^viA] sfining and (bxq); 
in fa(d., tln^ last ribs can s(*a.rc(dy Ix^ too w(dl sprung or dexq). It; is 
highly umh'vsirable that tln^. ba('k ribs should lu' l(x) short, giving 
tlK". animal a, gixvyhoiuuldike irp})eararu'e. Sindi <x)nfonnation is 
spoken of as herring-gutted or wasp-waisted. 

It is desirable that tbe spacx'i betwetm the last ril> and llu' point 
of tbe lup—the coupling—be as short as possible. 

Tbe floor of tbe cbest is formed by tbe lirisket, a,ml tdu^ sba.p(^ 
of the brisket will largely determine how tbe girtli is (nuTi(uk If 
the brisket slopes upward toward tbe elbows, the girtli will na;t,uraJIy 
work forwards and upwards; if the brisket is too sbort, tb(>. front 
edge of the girth will he iti danger of galling the ho:rs(>. inside tlie 
elbows. The brisket should therefore be of good lengtlK Vh^^wed 
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tlio withers is not desirable, as every stride the iuiinial makes in 
motion., and more especially at the canter and ^‘allop, forces tne 
saddle forward against the shonlders, thus interfering with the inn) 
play of the shoulder blades. 


froiii. t!u‘ side, the hiisket will generally be found to sliuw a shallow 
iioieli ju8(, in IVoni: «)i‘ its junction with the lower surface of tlie^ ab¬ 
domen'. Th(‘. girib will naturally lie in this notch, so that, if it is 
well bt‘li,iiid the dhows, there is no danger of the horse galling. 

Back. 

A short straight haedv is the ideal conformation^ for a weight 
{‘a,rritn-, hut a slight u]>ward slope towards the croup is permissible. 
Too [n'onuuncod an u[)wa,rd vslope resulting from a croup higlier than 


A. . 

B.—A contrast in the hindquarters, A. Very bad. ip—-Very good. 

{Fhoto 1. rf. Liehenberih 






Ji'AltMIBCi IN' SO'IJTM AfiUCA 


etjrkiiii aiuoiiiit of diwscret'ioii ixuiBt be imnl in ibij iinilic'ir of 
iia(‘.lus, siiid ti truly mor'ie liorse siioiild not be rejecicMl becauiso Iiis 
buck 'is somewliat limg'er than tlie ideal. If a l)a(d{ is bot.li long and 
lioilcnv it slioiild certainly be a'voided. A markedly roucdiod i)ar!k 
sliordd be rejeetedj but one need not be deterred by a sliglil.ly 
roaidie.d ba.c.k. 

The back sbonld be well nriisoled;, because tbe bac'k niuHtdesj, 
quitch apart from bcaxing 'the weight of the ridiO’ and aiding as a 
ciishimi l)elAveen. the riiler and-the i'i'Pi)er portion «d‘ the ribs, also 
play a gr(\‘ii part in lit' ting the forehand (hiring progression, The 
baidv .imisclcss a.r(s often poorly developed just bcdund the sboiilders^ 
wiiic‘b c-juises tbe saddh^ 'to lean against tbe slnmlder bladt^s and 
lui(‘rl!ere with, its free niove:inent. AVhile iliis is not such a bad 
fa,lilt when tlu'. ordinary type of saddle with stufied pamds is iisiuh 
it is a serious disaslvuni.age if a military saddle 1ms io be usm!, as ihe^ 
!)urrs (i’orwaird prcdeclioii of the side bar) will ra[>idly emnse^ a saddlt? 
gall it they (‘ome up against the play of the shouhhu*. 

Lolas, Croap and TaiL 

Ilet'ween th.e back and tlie croup are the buns, can, 

scarcely be too short, too broad or too well muscled. dTns eonfonn- 
atioii is essential to a weight carrier. N’o horse with long, slaclc, 
poorly muscled, narrow loins w'^ill carry weigdit over ,a long distaiuui 
for any length of time. 

The croup should be broad, long, rounded and w(dl mus(ded. 
The slope towards the tail should not be excessive, but ilu^ exircuucly 
level m,‘oup as seen in the five-galitHl Anuumain saddle horse is ned, 
desired io a, weight carrier. 

The poiuins of the hips should not protriuh^ or liava* a, “ raggcul 
appearance; this conformation is unsightly, but dot^s not really de¬ 
tract from ibo liorso’s utility. 

fn many Thorouglibreds the croup is comparatively narrow and 
long, with great muscular development of ihe thighs, but in a 
utility hors<’! wluire tlu^ developuKmt of ilui i.bigh iniiscli' rarely 
approaclies that of: a trained race horse, a broad, well muscled (U’oup 
is desirable. 

A horses with a steeply sloped croup is s])okcn of as Inubig goose 
ruinped. This cionforma-tion is unsightly, but sciarcely affiuds tin*, 
utility of the working saddle horse. 

The tail looks better if set high. Too low a set of tail is rcgardcsl 
as an indication of inferior breeding. The dock of the tail slunild be 
well developed and the muscles strong. The strength and thifdnx^ss 
of ^the do(!k is quite a good ■ indication .of the constitution of the 
animal. The hair of the tail should be fine. Thick wavy hair is a 
sign of cold blood. The same remarks apply to the hair of tlu^ mane. 

The Hind Limbs* . 

Viewed from behind, , the thighs should fit (dose togcdJmr and 
give the appearamie of depth. They should drop straight down, from 
the hips and'not taper inwards. Well muscled race boTBes will often 
measure more through the thighs than across the hips* Scum from 
the side, the thighs should show breadth and depth. Tlie poBicrior 
line of the thigh should come well down on to the gaskin. 

The gaskin can scarcely be* too broad or too well mused,(uL Its 
breadth will depend largely on the development of th(3 point of the 
hock, so that, if the gaskin he well developed, the hock will also luu 
It follows, therefore, that the,hock should he large. It Bhould, of 
course, be free from any puffiness,, and a thin skin should be closely 
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appliinl i‘o ilie un<lerlyiii^ bony structures. Tlie biiir! caiin,oii is 
larp‘er ^ainl hrosuler ilum the fore cannon. It should chop straight 
down, from iJie liock, and be as clean ancl.free from piiffiiiess as the 
fore tuiiiiioiL A ^common fault is a tied-in appearance 'below the 
hock, or iiiulue lightness of bone. 

Tlu^ pa,stern in the liiiul limb is shorter and steeper than in the 
fond ifnb. 

Fhe jiind foot is steeper, narrower, more pointed at the'toe, and 
tl.u^ sol(‘ is more arched and the frog narrower. 

in i^xfiinining tlie (Rniforination of the hind limb as a whole we 
slid! ’liitd that in a. truly conformed horse a' line dropj:)ed from the 
point of tlu^ l)uito<*.k perpendicularly to the groiiiul "will pass down 
tlui (umir(» of the liocdcs and cannons. The hind legs should not be 
iimhily far a,part. 

!)(‘\factions f!*(5m this normal position are the followrtiig: cow 
hoc-ks, whort^ iJu^ loxdvs are turned in and the jujints approach each 
otlicr; (iirntal out hoc.ks, where the opposite conformation is seen. 
Of i.lu' two, cows Inx'ks are less olrjectionable. Tlie hind legs may 
gradually cumvcrge so tlrat the feet stand very close iogetheu''. Sucli 
horses a.n^ Halde io hnislm 

From ih(^ si«h^ a ])lumn:iet line from the point of tlie^ buttock 
will pass down tin* baci-k of the hock and the caiinoiu A deviation from 
this position is iliai of si(*kle liocts, where the liock is heiit and the 
cannon direct(Ml forward. A horse is said to have his hocks too far 
behind trim when tliey stand behind the plummet line mentioned 
above*. 

Idle height of a. riding horse wrill largely be determined by the 
h*ngth of tin* legs, Idius a. race liorse of 16 Lands may he no deeper 
fjnm witlnm to brisket than a heavy-weight poh) pony of 15*2 hands, 
the dilT( in fieiglit hoitig dm* io superior longLh of the leg in the 

race Irorst*, which is a factor conducive to speed. Length of leg, 
however, is undosirabh^ iti a horse that has to carry a great weight 
for long fieriods, and such a hoivse will give the impression of having 
comparativedy short legs and a deep body. 

Colouir- 

The colour of a horse has little hearing on its utility, except^in 
the (uis(^ of an albino, i.e. a white horse with an impigmented skin. 
As skin pigment has a very marked influence in counteracting the 
harmful influence of the sun, an unpigmented skin in a land of 
bright sunlight is undesirable. 

There are, of course, innumerable prejudices against and in 
favour of 'certain colours and markings. To mention only a few 
beliefs: — 

Chestnuts are hot-headed; blacks^ are soft; roans are hardy;'; 
four wdiite stockings are never found in a good horse, etc. 

It is certai'u, however, that no scientific tCvsts have heen made 
on any exhaustive scale to test the matter out. Of course, there is 
no reason why a man should not' exercise Ms, own preference inpthe 
matter of colour and markings, but from the point of view of ntility 
it is prohahlo that the truth is adequately summed up in the expres¬ 
sion a good horse is never a had colour 
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in SouTir Akrioa 

The Sweet Potato. 

Division of Horticuityre, Pretoria. 

TiN (O’cler to {‘onserve stocks of oaten prodncis u.nii oilier IooiIm wliieli 
are lo short supply, and for which swcrh, poiatocH could with 
advauta^^’c he used as a substitute, parti<nihirly in ration seah^s, an 
appea,! is mad{‘. all i'anuers in suitable ar<‘as to increase the ftroduc- 
lion of this v(\u'et.a,blc in an (‘ffort to broatlcm the sco[m* {»(' PhuLh 
available ior the nalhuial diei,. 

Idle sweed. ])otatn (Iponiaca batata,s) has niuny u>es and is a 
valuahie food and fodd(U‘ crop in many countries. Its yit»bl 
<a)inpa,r('s vioy l‘avourai)ly with that, of poiuio(‘S, it is easy to p-row, 
and ex])erit‘n<H'S a fa.iriy <^‘ood d(*inand \vlij(di could bi‘ iiH’rcascd by 
growing* lln‘ pi-ojuo' iypes ami vaidcties and by int r(Miueintr ladder 
storing' and marketing nudluxls. M<jsily tlie dry, Houry and 
moderaitdy moist types are j)refcrr(ML 

Gllinatie Requirenieiits. 

The sN\a;*ei fHdad.o is a perennial, deep-rooling plant gioieraily 
cultivates] as an annual. Tin* plant is vStmsil i vc to I'rtt'U and grows 
best in a warm, moist (•limate. it can also lie g:rn\vn '-lUMa^ssfully 
in tile eoidm* paid.s of the ITnioiu iirovidcd isiidy-inaiuring; varudiess 
ari; ns(‘d and idantml in accordama* with loeai conditions. 

Localities. 

Idle iiHrsj, favounHl lo(m lii i«‘S for t in* crop arc t tie dd'ansvaal 
lowveld (2dKHI to ddNK) lecdd, dd’ansvaal mitldlevidd t to hdHKl 

Feid,) and the eoaslal ladts of Natal and the tkipt* ld‘n\!ncca 

Types. 

Tliore [\iv, tuo groups, ont‘ prodmdiig tubers with a dry, mealy 
texture and the other a- watmy, soft, swend pulp when cooked. Home 
variid.ies liavt^ yellow lh‘sli, olliers wliite, wliile the skin cohoir varies 
from pure white to purple. Those with yellow* Ih^sh have a, higlier 
(uirolene eoni.ent (ilu^ pnauirsor <d‘ vitamin A) tlian wiHic«f!cshed 
varieties. Tliere are many varieti(‘s wdn(di matun* in lhn‘o months 
to six months, ddn* most, (‘omnion varieties eiiltivatcul in South 
Africa are Early But bun Port Ndital, Early White, Borriis Bonde- 
Idaar and Virovsky, th<^ latter variedy being one of thos(‘ introduced 
from ’!ius>sia w'hm'o many new variedies have bems devclo|)(Ml, 

Hweei~p<dato plants are iendm* to frost and artg therefore, 
essentially a sirninier crop. 

Methods of Fropaigutioii. 

The usual methods of propagation are from slips (rooted 
growths) and from euttinga. 

>S7//>.s‘ '’ are obtained by placing selected tubers close* togiddier, 
Init not toncliing, in a specioily prepared sandy bml during August, 
covering iboin with 2 inches of sand and watering frequently. dVo 
hags of tuherB should provide sufficient slips ” to plant a morgen. 
Where protection, from frost is necessary, hmg grasH or hcBSian 
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sliould 1)(‘ spi'oiul over i.he heds. In four or iiye weeks tlie ih3w 
g'rowills will. a|,)'peiir, ^wlien anot.her- inch of sand vslioiild be 
spnaul ov(‘r ilu‘^ bed. Wlieii the' slips a,re about six inches 
in ien^’ili,^ p!ilJitif»‘ may eomnieiice, and if the tubers are^ not 
(listiirhed, ii should be possible to pull slips every second 'week 
11 pi to Deruvrnlau*. 

may be obtained from the gTOwth of early pilaiited 
slips ’’ {)v hrom vines of the past season, wdiieh were collected and 
(airri(‘d ovm- undm* suiiaJde conditions. For planting, the vin(\s are 
mil ini.o l(‘ng‘i.lis of' d 1o 12 indies. Each cutting should have at 
h‘a.^i. (iir(H‘ (\V('s or buds, Uvo of which are buried. One bag of 
(*u(tings, sirippt'd oi haives, liolds apaproxinia/tely 1,0(10 eiiliings 
IS im-hcs long, and weighs 7d His. The niiniber of cuttings repuirt‘d 
to piariL oiu’ iiHu-gen, spacial o feet by 18 inches, is 20,000 or iiventy 
liags of ciitlings. it is g(Uicrally believed that if the cuttings a,re 
mad(‘ longer than 12 ineJn^s and too niany inids art' hurit'd, an 
t'xc.t'ssivt^ nnnihtM' of snuill roots in proportion to large oiies results, 
('ui tings viltt'd in the shade for a day or two still root readily; 
in feet, many growers ret'onunend this practice. 

Clim,atic and Soil Requirements. 

So far only ('arly-mnt,in*in,g varieties can be grown wifti success 
in tlu' inland frosi artias, but most varieties do wcdl along the 
sout.li and (‘astr coas{: a.nd in the Transvaal lowveld. 

Tin' plants withstaaid drought very ivell, although pleiity of 
moist,ui't' diH'ing tiu' lirsl, ft'w months increases tlie yields. Under 
a fa,ir a,vt>rag(* !■ain^a.ll or irrigation good yields are obtained. 

Hoi Is t ha t ha ve been well ploughed and culiivattMl for other 
crops should b(‘ st'letded for sweet potatoes. Light sandy or loamy 
soils, enriched with well-rotted kraal manure or coni])ost, should 
]u*odu(a‘ IuIk'I'S of g(»od (piality. Heavy black or stiff (days should 
lie avoided. (b'm'i'ally, a,n appli(Uition of 10 tons of kraal imuiure 
or (‘.oinpost, iogt'ilu'i' with a light a,ppli(:aiH^^^ of ariitieial fertilizers, 
i.e., ()00 ,11). superphospluite plus IflO lb. sulphate of potash per 
morgen, will show a marked iinpnivement in the yield. Ileavy 
applicaitions of fi'idilizers are likol> to produce excessive leaf gi'owth 
but few tuliers. 

I:TO,provemeut of Type and Yield. 

To improve tin^ iy{)e and ensure heavy yields, it is rec'.omTriended 
that, st'lection should l>e pra(dised at harvesting. At this time the 
tubers of plants producing uunnwous iinite iatbers close 

to the stem sliould ho mi aside for future use. TTibcns of ea,ch 
plant should 1 x 3 siorc'd se])urately through, the wi]iter and ‘ lie 
iuspetded occasionally for storage l)eliavionr. Only those groups 
wliicli remain sojirnrsliould he used for propagation purposes. In 
this way a, great improvement in yield and quality (‘an ho effectml. 

Spacing, ' Cultivation and Irrigation. 

Unless the field to be planted is comparatively level, the furrows 
should be marie along the contour to prevent soil erosion. 

The usual spacing in the field is for the rows to be 3 feet apart 
and the jilants 18 inches apart in the rows. The slips should be 
firmly set 3 to 4 inches deep on ridges formed by ploughing four 
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furrows up t,o ouu a.notlier, leaving a-, tlepresaion in helAvcHui foi- 
irrignlion. The soil shoultl have iinie te si'lile a iter ploug'iiiiig 
a.iHl be in a inoisi (tondiiiors, ailierwise. IIk* plaiit.iiig slieiib] be 
followtul iiniiHuliaPdy l>y an irrigation. 

During the first few inontlis of growth the soil lieiwenn the 
pin,ills sliouhl 1 k‘ kepi loose and Ire.e of all wetul growth hy sliailow 
<‘.uli,ivaiif5,n. Irrigudioins should be applied oalv when m‘ei‘ssiiry, 
sinee too inueh wabu’ eaiises vigorous viiui growili and poor yi<»hls, 

lladiu- norinal <‘oiidiiioins ihe tnl»ers will start for.niing and swell 
rafiiilly during ihe aaitunin, lifting and eraeking the soil ariiuiul the 
base of ea.eli plant. 

In aavas wliertj sWi'el^potaioes are subjei'i to altai'k hy iuhei' 
moth ihe growing of iurrly-maturing varieties is e.spe<‘ialiy T'oeone 
inemled and aifenlion should }>e given t(» the eovtoitig o! ilu* luiuu'a 
<luring tin* peiu’od of gTowifi. 


I-larvestini* 

Vav ininuMliate donnrstie use, iuluu’s may he lilted when desirtui, 
though sonuwvhai iniinaiurm h'or marketing and storage^ [lurposef^ 
the tubers are usually harvestiai as soon as ihe first frost i)r eold 
weatlior oemirs. At the eorr(Md. stagt* of inaiurity, tin* tubers should 
not divseolour wdien etii through. 

lofting should done earidully, as any injury to the tulwr 
4*au»seH de<'ay. llie iulau’S an* exposed to the sun for a U^s\ hours to 
dry ami harden somewhat, then ea,refully earried in baskets to ihe 
storagi' sindter, w1hu‘(* they should he stmdeed in smalt heaps on 
straw io undergo a sweating [auuod of fnun 7 to Id da>s. 1'he 
sound tubers an^ then gnuh*d 1o siy<e, shape and eohon-, and marketiui, 
or stored ladnvemi hiyers of straw for futurt* use. 

Although it. is a common praetiee io allow tin* ti'op to reniairi 
ill the soil iluring wiui<*r, the iuhers are liable to rot Khonld 
the vsoil i>eeoino too wot a,t any time. Where this field method of 
storage is adopted, all top growth shonhl he removed immmllately 
it has died down, 1o prevent rotting. 

Sweet ])otaioevS, after hedng eui into small seetions and 
juirhoiied, mni he snr*eeHsfully dried in fhe sun and stored for future 
use. » ■ 

The iuhers, when mature, provide a valnaiih* nutritious food 
Buitahle for hunnin beings and stoek, lieing rich in ermh* protein 
and soluble I'arhohydrutes. 

Yields. ■ 

Yields vary ammrding io variety, nature of tlu^ soil, idimatie 
<*ouditions and time of planting. An average of ih ions per morgen 
can he expected, and yields of up to 40 tons have been reeordmL 

No serious pest,or disease is experienced in Kouth Afriea, though 
the caterjiillar of the eonvolvuhis hawk moth otamsionally does 
damage to the leaves. Control measures such as spraying with 
arsenate of lead and hand picking are effective. 
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The Pecan in South Africa* 

Dr« .Raimniici IL M.arloth, Officer -in-Ghargey Subtropical 
cultural Research Station, Nelspruit, Eastern TransvaaL 

NOWLEDCH^ re^ 4 'urditig the pecan nut and its culture in the 
Uiiioii of So util Africa has not increased as much as was 
expect(M,l siuce Ti-il)oIet, a former. Chief Horticulturist, published a 
pamphlet in 1921 to awaken the interest in some of our more 
progTessive friiit-growers who' may see fit to take up the culture ot 
tbe liuest edible nut gnuvn in any part of the world This interest 
has uow dcjiiniteJy been awakenecl, and many thousands of trees have 
been planhal during i*ee.ent years. It is hoped that the infornmtion 



Fio. 1. '[''hiriy-yi'Jir-old (!uriis peunu trees on ,river-l)ank soil, K. Tninsvual. First 
t'l’ee yielded 240 lb. of riats in 1943. 


coniailuul iu this {)uhli(*ation will be of assistance in guiding 
prosjuud iv(‘ growers. While, as is ihe ease with the development of 
all n(‘w fruit industries, pinictica] experience brings forth much 
fresh knowh'dge, it would be unwise not to take coguiyaiuce of su<*h 
finds as ar{> aliasuly known, especially fundamenial ones; ignoring 
thes(‘ may rtsuli in great disappointment and loss of original finan- 
<ual inv(*sim(mi ]»lus expected returns after waiting for years 
following ihe [)Ianting of new oixdiards. 

History. 

A native of (pertain southern states of North America, growing 
wild in t(U‘vi1ories around the Gulf of Mexico, the pecan (pronounced 
pe-can') belongs to the same natural order as the walnut, Jugland- 
ueeai\ and has now the accepted botanical name Carya illinoensis, 
replacing the formerly ixsed Hicoriu pecan, Prom the millions of 
nativ(‘ trees growing'wild along river banks and in well-watered 
feriih^ valb^vs selections were started about a hundred years ago, 
and v(‘g(d,ative‘ ])ropagationB have increased to smdi an extent that 
in 1944 out of the total production in the TTnitiuTStates of over Ibb 







IN Sni'Tlf A’FRKNV 

tnillinn fioninls (»f iniis, sijuir 01 nnlliuu (‘arriR frniu l)uthlr<l, 
juhI iofhworktMl ireos ot' itfiipt‘ovt‘d pecan, vnrii'iicH. Willi t-!ic ceiniiij*' 
infii full luiuriicR’ uf (he many Uiou,sands of imuts of iniproMMl 
verieLii^s phiniod in slnles whnre the pecan has iiemi found i.o fJirive 
afi.iu' its iniruduclion, the pecan may possibly displacf‘ ilio walnut in 
c‘oninuu*(‘,ial imiiortanmn 

According lo ll. A. Davis in Fniii (irowiipn* in Souib Africa 
file pm'.an was iniroduecd into the Union by Mr. Wilkinson, a, 
TtiH’seryman in Naial, iowards the mid of Iasi lauiiury, and some of 
(hose lu'ces arc slill lhi’ivinj.»N Sim*o ibcn nnnnu’ons im(iorialinns of 
named variidii^s luivc Ihhmi niadc, and also s<‘aUci’ed planiin^’s of 
siHullin.^'s s(‘t ouL One of the main reasons for iho slow spread of 
th(‘sc varied,i(‘s Ihron_n*houl the lUvion appears In have beiui iiu' lack 
•of easy sue,cess in (he vc.u’ctativ(‘ pro|ia.n‘ad ion b\ nurscrynimi 
irnpoidei's u[i In a f(nv years aern A conirihulory laseson was Uu* 
bo'k of demand for {in* i rm‘S by the pulilie, due (o (Indr not realizing' 
(In' cniiinicndal poi(m(.ia,li( ii^s of (his nut., and, as wiib all tiew 
frniis, ind. knowinp- iti which arenas and (d' which varielit's eoninmrcial 
plant iup’s assured of succ(‘ss could be madm ddic lai’ycsl (d' (In'su 
('omnieradal planiin^’s in (be Union, totallinp' now aboni b,b(H) (n^es, 
was siartcMl in as a (rial by Messrs. 11. lo Hall A Sons, i^l. 

Transvaal. Such is ilu‘ intinvvst, to-day in this nni. ibal the csiablish- 
ment and (‘xt,elision id' oridiards l.liron^’honi (he couniiv appears (o lie 
liiniltMl only by (he nnmlun* of (roes nursorymmi ai-e abb* in supply. 

Growing Requirements. 

Tlie ptaain is a diMUtltions tree wliieli has a lon^' life, siaallin^’' 
trees •over lOd yeai'S old being* krniwn, Tlio iree grows lo a gread.' 
sizo, irunks <d‘ nio!'<» i,han 2d ft‘ei in eircnniloriMire, lieighis id' ISO 
feed,, arid spreads of 12A fiad- having*’ bemi roeord<‘i!. The three main 
fmd.ors i.o {‘onsider in deluding wheflier (he peean is suited for 
eomnnu'idal planting on any parliiudur site an* soil, wader supply, 
a,nd eiinuUii' environnnuii; a, ('ombinai ion of tin* optima of these for 
iho pmsin is usually found in valleys .of large rivers at, low and 
medium elevation in subtropical eoinitries. In tin* Union it. appmirs 
that, the most promising arims for large-scale prodmdion 'of tin* 
fieeun aiv (he (‘ustern and nortdi-c‘as(ern lo\vv<*bl of (he, 1b’an<vaal, 
the lo\V(U' elevations of Swaziland a,nd Znlnbuid, and (he (masial 
portions oi! Natal. Idity eastern and north-western Uafu* ib’ovine.e, 
and Orange IMve.r basin areUvS hav'o vmpy likely but, unknown 
potentialities. 

While the ])(‘can will mala* sadisfaidory growth and 
produce vSoine nuts <m an> fertile W(dUdra,iut*(l soil, (he fact. Ilmi it 
is tap-rno1ed makes It essmiiial that the soil he dei'fj and that ihma* 
b(i a com])lete ahsence of impervious laym’s of clay, ouklip, or hard- 
])a.n if best yiidds and longevity are to result. More impoidant than 
the drainage of surface water to allow aeration of tin* lirsi f(*w {o[) 
feet of soil is the sub-surfa,ee drainage, for a water-table (dosm* than 
10 feet to the svirfaee will not permit the deveIopm(*nl of a normal 
root system, particularly in older trees. Most of the bt*Bt in 

the Union are lo he found on deep sandy loam alluviaJ soils along 
river banks. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Water Su2)phj.~l)eB'phe the requirement as regards dininagm 
the pecan does better than other nuts on heavy, tcunjmrarily wet 
soils, probably because best tree growth and regular good yic^'lds of 
well-filled nuts depend on the availability of an abundant, supply of 
soil inoLsture the whole year round, • This oonclition fHud.aiiiH under 
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‘.('iiii on‘,lu>r<l (H. L. .11. Sliuart va,r‘i<^l;y) on riv(*r a.liiivial soil) 
111. Transvaal. 


February. 'I’Ih' pari.ial tailure of all or any of these -will reduce the 
filial profit f.o ),ho pTovviu'. Actually, during the hloissomiiig seaspu 
irrigation is prcl'oral)le to rainfall, since rain prevents the successful 
poliinatiou of .niaiiy flowers. 

Clhnate.- The pecan tree, irrespective of variety, will grow 
well under exi.nune cliiuatie conditions, provided the two foregoing 
retiuirenienis are fulfilled. For coinrnercial mit production, 
however, a profilahhi return will he obtained only when varieties 
suited to the climatic condifipns pertaining are planted. For 
insfance, there are tre(»s on the highveld of the Transvaal and Orange 
Fre(i Slate which are growing well, hut they do not crop. Possible 
wilder injury to the dorinant tree is not a limiting factor in the 
Union, but temperature plays its part in that, where there is a 
short growing season due to cold winters, only early-matiiriiig 
varieties will sueceed, and, where mild winters prevail, only 
■varieties with a low chilling requirement during the dormant season 
will give good yields. The pecan tree, if properly trained when 
young, does not suffer wind damage easily, hut high dry winds 
during the blossoming period (Octoher-Novemher) \vill cause the 
receptive parts of the female flowers to dry out quickly, thereby 
reducing the length of pollination time, with consequent smaller set 
of nuts. 
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(.hhjber 


IS'uiii Aii^'usl lo l^'ulu'uary Ihure are luu-iods fur lluv 

duvc‘!u|Ha(‘iif, and riiiH*iionin< 4 ’ of each part of the mil, aiul iiiifavuiiiv 
jit»lc ucuidiiious^ at any t.iine (luring’ ilwm periuiLs will 

adversely aflVci the, quauiiiy and quality of the lina! harveHi liiiriiip: 
Maiy-Jutuu 


Varieties, 

I'he present .suca'css of the pecan industry in Ihe Ihuied SlalcH 
can In* ascribinl largely 1o a continued study of varitdies. Nurs(u‘y» 
iiuni and gi’owers do not liesiiai.e io diseas'd an ohsoltde varieiy in any 
giv(‘n luudicnlar area wlien a beticu’ onti proves itsedf. At one tinn^ or 
anotlnu' more ilian sixty vari(d!(»s liav(» iunm tried i)ui csnninereiaJlY 
in vjirions Staleys; Slanda.rdi/.ed Idant Naincvs Ii.hIs 112 named 
va,rietl<‘s, hut of i h‘ss tlnui t wo <l(JZ(ni are mnv fndng pr<spagated 
t.hroughout the world for larg<*-se.al(^ planting, (undjiin vajaeSn's lu'ing 
hovsi suited for varying (diinatie (amditions. Ib'etouly in (Se{)rgia, 
U.S.A., otiiy liv(^ vari(dies were r(H‘oinnuMnled for eonunereial planting 
in all vSi'etions of the Staten viz. Mahan, S(;hlay, Stuart, SueecNSs and 
Frotsclier. 

In detertnining the suitability of a variety for any puriicuiar' 
area, .judgment is usually based upon the* following ihetors in their 
order of iinportanee—lovv suseeptihility to S(mb, higii yitdd, {piality 
of .meat, filling of nubs, thinness of sluvll, ami size oi' mils, wii.ls more 
attention now gradually beiiig given to the last factor. At- presiuii, 
with the diunand far exceeding the supply in tht> Ihjion, bu.vau’s do 
not diseriminaie between varieties, whatever their <|ualii>% thinness 
of Bhell, or size of nut, hut it is (‘ouvsidered that tlje time will come 
when many of the vari(dies already planted and lu'ing plaidiul will 
have to Im dispi)sed of! to tlu^ (‘.ontectionery trade at priees well Imlow 
iliose ohiaiiUMl for Ixdter cpiality and hirgtu’ nuts, or the trees will 
have io be to{)-worked to better varietic^s, 

Tln^ numgr(^ kijovvliulge awaJlalde to-day as to w-hieli varieties 
Hhould he planted in dilTerent parts of ilie Union n^sults from the 
past perfonnane{> of relatively small numbers of trees of a limited 
number of varleii<'s inqmrted at various times during tim past thirty 
years or so, and from younger trees propagat(x1 froin these impor¬ 
tations ami (lisiriiuiied to other areas. At the Huhtropica! llortU 
cultural Itesearch Station, Kelspniit, E. Transvaal, a ])ec‘nn va,riety 
orchard wnrs started in 1939, and already 4,2 varieties jind aelecstions 
arej)eing tested out. Furserymen in other areas have also mereased 
their^ owm varietal plantings, and thus it should heeome possible 
within a few years to obtain fuller information as regards varietal 
performance throughout the Union. 

Authorities have used various Bystems in the pant to ddferontiare 
between the main types of pecans. One is to divide them inf.o iho 
Western, those originating in the western part of' Uic pecan holt in 
the United States and practically all being very sUvH{Hq)iiblc to pecan 
scab, when grown in more humid xegiouB, and the Kastorn, whi(di 
mclude the greater number of varieties originating east of Texas 
Blackmon of Florida U.S-A, uses a more definite division inio\h© 
liaige Fut (jroup, which includes those varieties whoso iiutB under 
favourable growmg conditions average 60 or less to tbe pound, and 
the bmall Group, the nuts of which average more ’than 60 to 
-fte pound. However, following the further work of Woodroof and 
, Woodroof of Georgia,^ U4.A., on the flowering and fruiting habits 
Of the pecan, the writer favours Stuekey^a olassiflcaiion of pecans 




l^iE Pecan in South Africa. 


accordtiig- to flowering luibits into Group I and Group II. dealt with 
f ully in the book “ Pecan Growing ” by Stuckey and Kyle and 
■discussed briefly in the following section. 

In ilu‘ iiccoinpanying table an endeavour has been made to 
igather togellnn- information available in the Union as to the 
behaviour of some well-known and other promising varieties which 
have been tried for a number of years in various parts of the country, 
full use also having been made of numerous American publications, 
for which grateful acknowledgment is_ made. The yield and nut- 
tilling lactors vary for the same variety under different growing 
^conditions, and are therefore not included in this general table. 



Fig S.,—Nuts of somo pooau vaaieties promising in the Union. Approximate half 
.natuml ske, the watout showing the comparison. 


According to the performance of trees now in bearing, the indi¬ 
cations to date are that the following varieties may be planted with 
expectation pf satisfactory results. The absence of any variety 
from the list: does not necessarily mean that such a variety is 
unsuited to the, particular area, but that it has not yet been tried 
there, or that no reports have been received on its performance. 

Eastern 7'ransvaaL—M.ah&n, Bester Burkett, H. L. H. Stuart 
(Krotschcr), Curtis, Moore Sovereign (Texas Prolific), Gold Mine, 
Delight. 

Natal. —Success, Goliath, Gold Mine, Good Hope. 

Steaziland. —Moore, Mahan, Stuart, Success, Moneymaker. 

Westerri Cape Province. —Burkett, Nellis, Nelson, Mooie. 

Certain South African seedling selections, of which Mi. James, 
■Verulam, Natal, has propagated and distributed the new varieties 
Gold Mine, Good Hope, Goliathi and Natalia, and of which Messrs. 
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II. L. Hall & Koiib, MaiaiH'E, E. FratiH'vaal, liavR tiiHirihuled 
new variety ujhI have \i;o.na:m,e(l on ifial, slnnv 

proHUse. The observaikyn of perforniance in variouH parts of the 
e.oiiiitry of i,hes(» seleciions and other seedling peeans, apart from 
budded trees or imported varieties, sluruld assist; greatly in 
det.emiining* i.lieir future commercial value. 

Pollination, 

The pecaai tree is monoecious^ whidi means that (he male and 
female flowers are home separately on the same iret^ Tlu' male or 
staminate flowers are in t he form of hanging i hree-hrandoRl eatkins, 
produced in the lea:f axihs of two-year-old wood, oft.en at. t.he side 



Flow(n*M of tlio pociin. Malo (loworw of Group I varu^ticsH on t he k'.ft, fotualc 
flowern ia tho ccmtm, and (Eoup II catkinn on U^t^ 


or base of new growth. Pollen carried bv wind from tlu/sci calkins 
pollinates the ])istillate or female flowers ll)orne in clusters of 2 to 8 
at the terminals of the (uirrent season’s growili (hh,g*. 4). din? nuts 
develop within thick huskB which split ojuni wtunt malure. 

Kintvison of Ari^oiuG Tr.vS.A*, vsiates that wiili c(‘rtain vaideties, 
among* which are Stuart^ Frotscher, iVlon(vytnak(?r, Suc.(*(‘ss a,nd San 
Saba, the female flowers hecmne receptive t.o pollen at uhout. tin* 
same time as it is shed from the male catkitis. Thus, norniaily, 
there should be* no difficulty with regard to s(‘lf-i)oUinaiion and l.lie 
setting* of nuts without the nearby presence of other va,rieii(‘S. With 
other varietieR, among which are Curtis, Delmas, S<‘hley, and Van 
Deman, the female flowers open and arc ro(i(?ptive before the ])ollen 
is shed, so that, by the time this happens, the female flowers aiA? dry, 
and thus are dependent for pollination on otlnu* varieties which shed 
pollen at the time when the female flowers of the fornu*r an? r<m(?p- 
tive. Apparently the behaviour of any variety in thiH respc?ot is not 
always constant under different climatic conditions. 
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1 11 -I aio dnpic'tad the staininate flowers at the iiioo of 

pollios-slieddiup^ (d' Idu^ -fwo peeaii groiii'.)S. Tlie (‘,ai.kinvS of (jroiip J 
are usuall.v slioritu* and far more (.ioiupaet in ‘their forniatiou than 
ihosc^ of Ui’oup IL In a.ddition, iu tlie few varieti(\s studied hy ifie 
wad ter, tise <*e!il r{^ sepal ()f the ealyx of the individual flowers on Uu‘ 
caiJdns in (frouf^ I[ is ^relatively larger and loiigerj giving the 
appea ra.neci ef a long nail on a sligditly bent pointed finger. The 
scdeidifit* worker' can now deterinhie by means of microsoopic exaini- 
iiation of lire ini,(u*nal a,ppearanee of lateral buds during the dormant 
seasori (o whieh group a. new or unknown variety belongs. 

Idle ]H'aeti(*al iinpori.am‘.e of the subject of pollination lies in 
eruhmvourdng lo ensure* iha,i, there is always some pollen available in 
a phuiiing lln’ougliout tln^ ]>eriod that nil the female ilow^ers of the 
trees an* r(*(u*pi i\'(*. Usually this ])eido<l extends fi'oiu niid Uctober 
to mid Novenih<‘r. Allliough wind is known io earry polhui over 
distances up io yai'ds, any (mnimereial <)!'(duu‘<l slieiild irudude 

at ](*asi, iwo vari(‘iies of (*aeh gr-oup; two of these* vai'ieties, e,veii if 
they lu'Iong io i In* same grou]), may eanli (a)i,n])]ds(* 4b per cent, of the 
numbi'r of i,rt*i‘s, and {*aeh of iwo other varieti(‘s 5 p(*r cent, of llie 
total, bull ro\\‘s of iliese pcdlinaiing varieties may planted, and 
for best r('suli,s ilu* rows should run at right angles to ilie pr'evailing 
spring w'inds and he on the windward side of the orchard. 

Cultural Practices. 

It is noi jiroposed io discuss the details of ])ropagatioii of pecan 
trees in this ariirde, for this work is higdily specialiyied and the 
carrying-out th(*reof is host left to tlie (‘.ommorcial nurseryman for 
the prc*sent. Sufliee ii, to say that ihe days of ])lanting seedling 
pecan tr(*(‘S are pasi, and only good l)tidd(*d i.ret^s obtained from 
regist(*re(l nurstuymt'n should lie [ilantiu'L Existing seedling tnu^s 
should 1 ) 0 , lop“Work(‘d io suii,a()le nam(*(l varietic^s. Miulium-sij^ed 
well-grown nurs(‘ry i,rei*s, from d i,o,4 fefd. tall \vil,h a di-ytavr-old 
root system, havi* givi*n h(*st results, ilu* small ones i,(‘uding to remain 
dwavrf(*d or siuuied and ilu^ largcu* mu'S heing dillicuilt io transplant. 

Plant'nif/. - 'rhis sh-onhl he doin' (‘urly in winter, better subse- 
queni, gi'owll! dui'ing (be iii'st season being obtained with i,n'(^s st‘,t 
out during linu*--luly ihan during August, for mon* tinuit is given 
for rooi d(*v(‘l()pm(mt and consequent better f<‘eding of ihe iop wdien 
it comes into leaf. 

E(*(auis(* of i.lu* large si55(‘. alia,ined by pecan trees relaiivcfly 
early in (heir long lib*, tre(\s in an orchard should not be spaced 
clos(i.r tlmn 50 f(»<‘t afiari, and for some varieiles on very f(rriile 
wsoils 75 f('ei a.par(, w'onh! noi be*, too close. In general, BO ft. by 00 
ft. on (be squjiri*, giving 12 trees to the acre, is rt*comnuuided as a. 
suitable* planiing disiaiUM*. When a groAver wishes to ol)(,aln, a, liigluu' 
yie.hl of nuls p(‘r acre in ihe early bearing y<uirs, doulih^ fdantiug 
in tluj rows trau \h^, doiu*, giving 24 (roes to ihe ac.n^ with 00 f(,. }>y 
00 ft. s]>a(‘ing, hul it is essential that in from 12 io 14 y(*ars wlu*u 
ilu^ !)ranch(‘s of trees in tlie row meet, alternates tr(U‘s lu* r(‘inov{‘d, 
otherwise labu* ilu*, total yi(dd per a(U*e will be less ihan that wiiidi 
(‘■ould have liecm. obtained from an initial 00 ft hy ()0 ft. sf)acJng, for 
the pecan needs ])1(*nty of room, and crowding redn(*es tins yield 
consideralily. During the early years aftei* planting (he rcMnaiuing 
space in the orchard may he utiliml for other cro])s. Eotli lemons 
and naail.jes, (u’irus varieties which come into liearing early, Juvvu*. 
been interplanfed in pecan orchards in the irnion, tmt here again 
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i,'hos(‘. IrtMKs isHisI he rmioved iwl'ore iliey hegiw (mhu pthwiili iJic 
clevclo|Hii<4‘ pecan i-mss, nay in abont .10 ycnrs^ after planiiii^c Tboi' 
orchard shown in Ih planted ioo clone a-t 50 ft. Ijv 'M\ f‘i. un the 

Irian^^'lc, in inici’phinOHl ‘with apples in the row and tln^ nfmee 
hciwiMMi the rows is used annually for intensive V(\n-{‘fahle f»rnduch”<uK 

The })rocedure and care to be adopted in tli(‘ actual phuitinu* is 
ihc same as for planting any oreliard in the proper inaniuM'. ,Pro{H'r 
at.t(Mition sliould be given to the si5?ej>f the holes, and notwith¬ 
standing the .i;a(d; that pecan trees are in their dormant siage wlnm 
planted, every ])re<‘a.n;ivion against drying-out should lo' taken hy 
<n)vering the roots vdiile handling, white-washing ov wrapping the 
stem aftt'r {daniing, and always keeping the soil around tiio root.^ 
in the trts^ i)asin moist until good top-growth has betm made. 

Tlmugh lu) ordinary priming is ])ractised with the hmuang tree, 
it is corisidcu'cd very desirable that the young tret* be shaped. At 
planting It should be headtul l)aek to about 4 ft., and at the end of 
both the first and se<“on(i year’s growth it sbotild he prtined so a,H to 
give a central leadtir or modified leader f)ali(‘rn, with hrafudn^s 
evenly and well spatunl around the trunk, without V'-ciaUehcs. A 
tree properly trained when young will gjve heitiU’ growth and 
obviate later loss(‘s through branches breaking. 

The imporiatu'e of water in the }H‘odu(*tioii of 
petauis was stressed when disetissing growing requirtunenis. 
bepending on the moisiure-reiaining capadty of the soil, if suPicient 
rain does not fall, the trees should be irrigated every 10 fo !4 «lays 
during the snnuner of their first growing season. Older trees would 
need from t.bree-weekly to tnonihly irrigntions, for bt^st grt)wtl» and 
yiedd will not re>ult if at any Ibutt during the growing seasf>n the 
root.-s^one is fleiicTmt in water. lh‘eause <d' the deep-rooting habit 
of the ir(H‘ suflicient irrigation water should be applied to obtain 
deep peneiraiion, (One inch of wader usually penetrateH one foot 
with aimragt* soils.) On the other hand, with soils which are not 
wedhdrained, car(^. must he taken that water-logging doe.*' not n^suit, 
particularly during the dormant soasou when there is no foliage on 
the tree to remove water from the soil, 

Feriil'lzers.—While no fertiliscer experiments on the pecan have 
as yet been undertaken in the TTaion, the tree is knowti to respond 
exeellentlj to fertile soils and to applications of kraal manure. 
In the United States yearly ap])Heations of a comiilcte inorganic 
fertiliy.er of from d to 15 lb. per tree for young ireevs, and from ‘dO 
to 100 lb. per tree for older trees, have brought about marked 
increases in grmvth and yields; where |) 0 SRib]e, tbree-quariei*s of 
the inorganic nitrogen should be replaced with organic nitrogen. 
Most South African soils have suffituent available pohish for best 
tree growth.^ Thus, this fertilizing element mmd not ho a])pHod 
until siicli time as its need is shown. A general rct*mnmenda,tiou 
for a fertilizer prograinme in the Union could 1)(‘ to a|)ply a form 
of inorganic*, nitrogen in duly or August, at least (wo vvetds indbiM* 
the Imrsting of the buds, and liberal amounts of kraal manure cltber 
together with or without auperphospluite just before tbe^ (‘ssential 
eoyercrop is sown in November or December. On pbosplmt(*-poor 
soils the phosphate will not only iduce much better growtJi of the 
covercrop but .it will also become available to the pecan l,re(' when 
the c'overcrop decomposes after it is turned in before tin*, end of 
summer. 
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I Harvesting and Yields* 

Wlien iJie unis are fully mature, from April to Jime clepeiidiiig- 
on, variety, their husks split open. Up to 25 per cent, of the nuts 
will clrop frmn t,he husks to the ground, but the remainder must be 
dislodged, (iitliei* by vsliaking the branches or by beating the finer 
growth a,t ilie (uids of branches with long ^sticks. Care must be 
taken not^i.o damage the buds and small twigs which will produce 
next year’s crop. Some growers clear the area beneath the trees 
of all trash a.t ihf‘ ])eginuing of May, and gather the dropped and 
the shaJven-oh nuts direct from the ground. With larger trees 
some pref(‘r, afi(‘i' gu,tliering the fallen nuts, to place a fumigation 
sail under i,he irta^ and then have the remaining nuts shaken or 
beai.en off* so that. lh<vy fall on the sail, thus facilitating gathering 
aiul redmdng [M)ssihle losses. The nuts should be dried before 
ma,rke.ting, tills Indng best done by spreading them in layers not 
mor(' than six iindu's deep on wire-screen trays or racks in a well- 
vent.iluted eox’ercMl place for at least three weeks. 

At piasseni. v(U*y little sorting or grading of nuts before 
marketing is pixiedised in the Union. However, in the not very 
distant fuiuia^ it will coinpensate growers to sort out the poorly- 
filled nuts rr()ni the good ones by means of floating in water, and, 
after the good nuts have been dried again, these should be gnaded 
into sisjes and sold accordingly. Strict grading and sizing, plus 
marketing in variola,1 groups instead of mixing up, for iinstance, 
thick-shel]<M] round nuts with thin-shelled elongated nuts, will do 
much to place the ('coiKrmics of the future pecan industry in South 
Africa on a sound footing and ensure the confidence of buyers. 

.Prospe<!tive growers of pecaiivS are naturally interested in the 
return (hey may (‘xpec.t from the undertaking. While some 
Yarieties will bear a, fcnv nuts three or four years after planting, 
most re(|nir(^ from fiv(‘ l.o seven years before a commercial crop is 
obtained. Acroag<^ yi(‘lds for varieties in the Union are not avail¬ 
able,, but sotnci individual tree maximum yields recorded are: — 

Mahan at 5 years on poor soil in E. TvL, 41b.; //. i, Jf. Stuart 
at 6 yrs. on very fertile soil in E. TvL, 10 lb. (with an average tree 
yield of 2} lb. from a 4-acre orchard), other indivicliial trees in mixed 
plantings giving (>5 lb. at 12 years and 204 lb. at 30 years; Bester at 
9 years on rocky soil in E. TvL, 35 lb.; Moore at 10 years on good 
soil in Swaziland, 08 lb.; and Curtis at 30 years on very fertile soil 
in E. Tvl., 240 lb. 

In Aj;izona individual trees of the Success variety are reported 
to have yielded 15 lb. of nuts at 5 years, 30 lb. at 7 years, and 110 lb. 
at 15 years. To]) yields are shown by some of the original parent 
seedling trees from which commercial varieties originated, yields of 
from 480 to L0(;0 lb. of nuts per tree in a giyexi year having becTv 
harvested from trems about 100 years old. Kinnison considers that 
in Arizona, provided the correct varieties are planted on a good 
soil and given good (‘.are, the average yield of a 12-tree-p<u‘-acTe 
planting could be (expected to average luO lb. of nuts per acre at 
6 years, 500 lb. at 10 years, and 1,000 lb. at 15 yearn after planting. 
Allowance must be made for those years in which uiifayourable 
(fiimatic conditions result in an almost complete failure of certain 
varieties, ' '' ■. ■. . ■ ■ 

Growers are to-day receiving. from. 3s. to 3s. (hL per lb. for 
nuts. As more trees come into production a drop in price is probable, 
but even at half the price mentioned, with trees producing a normal 
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>’ielcl, fJiF roiurri \o Iho ^‘rower will, lu* ivnunu'rali\llowover, 
roiFsiiiiiFr di'tuaiHl may Ix' i^xpecied k> im*rauso as IIh* nui hai*.oiaes< 
|M>}Hilari/aML Top pri(‘.(‘s iti the O.S.A. with (ludr far |L»'!‘e4iloT 
|)rodu(‘.iion ensis luiva^ been, just uudeT 2s. pcu* 11)., and ia IP4.5 a 
nduFi! of a,bout Is. Md. per lb, for iniivS of iin[)i'os‘ed varie(it\s and 
b‘ss ihaa (hL for seed line's or wild iiuis was eonsidered pi'obiable. 
Top f)riei‘s will always b(‘ ])a.id foT quality nuts, and lln‘ eonfeetionery 
ti'a.de in ilie Ifnion (‘.an ai>S(>:rb a very larp‘(‘ (juanlity (d' small nuts 
for ('.racking' to i'<q)la(‘.(^ some of the many i.eiis of tbonsands of pounds 
w(U’ib of nuis of all kinds wdiieb before tin* war Avere imporkui from 
oversi*as. 


Diseases and Pests. 

Idle ('(‘ononiii* inqiarlauee of dismisi^s ami pt'sis to tin* piM’.an in 
Rouih Afri(m is as yid,. (Iilli(‘uli to esfimaJt*. A formidable array of 
t!u*s(‘ is reported in {‘(udain p(*ean*-e‘ro\viu^‘ aiums in tln^ lhiit.(*d Stales, 
bul at ih(! same time plantinp’s of [)rov<'u variiditss in mnvm' arcais 
do not appKU' as yet to lx* alTe(ded to tin* same (’xt(ml. 

In, South Afrlt'a. (‘rown is a very important (‘(‘oimmic 

dis(*aso, partieulai'ly with inuvly-plant.ed deeiduous fruit irees. Since 
the jiecan is sus(‘eptibb‘, < 4 'rowi*rs should la,ke the j^na^ati'si care that 
the trees arc* frt*e of the lypi(‘ul galls on Mn^ roots at tin* time of 
arrival from the mirsery. .No reputable nurseryman should have 
crown gall in. his nursery, hut uufortunately, when iluuM* is a 
shortage in the supply of ti’(*(*vS, growers often ])un'lmse from any 
available soiir(’e and suiter s(*rioiis loss(‘s at a lat(*r si agin 

Idm a!i-imporiant fungus diseasi*, ]xu‘.a.n s(‘ab, wbiidi afftu'ts the 
leav(‘S and young fruits, can lx* oliviatixl to a. large (‘xtcmi. by planting 
n'sisiani, va,ri(d.it‘s in humid ar(*as wlu'n* tin* dist'ani* is likely to 
ca.us(* apprtMuabb* losses. [k’(‘(jU(*nt Oetobm”Nov(ui!b(‘r rains or mislB 
ae,eompani(‘d by low daily j)(‘re(*niag(‘s of possibb* sunsbim* bring 
about a bea.vy iiif(‘etiou on siise(*j)tibb* varii'ii(‘s. Orchard sanitation, 
in ad(l!li<!n to spraying wllh ltord('a.ii,\ mixture or I inu'-sulphur 
solution at ii‘ast thiuxi iinn^s a,i iiii(*r\mls of a,hunt lhrc(‘ sv(‘cks afU'r 
Urn lcav(‘s hav(‘ developed, is I’cmimnituided for eontrol. Dusting 
Avith four to six applications of a 2()’"S0 mixtur<* of moiioliydrab‘d 
(mpp{*r sufphni* and lime dust lias also given sat.isfaetory (’onirol. 

A wedkknown physiological disease is ]x‘(;an rosetbp an aitceted 
tree producing unsatisfactory .misshapen growth, dwaidVd mottled 
crinkled leaves, and very buv nuts. This condition has Ixxm fomul 
to be cured by the a|)p!ic,atiou of /due salts to the irtsp Ixu'ng caused 
by a deficiency in siinc alisorption by the roots from soils which ar(* 
deficient in availabh* ydric. 

Among ilie insee.t pests a brown nigbunying IxH'tb* has caused 
muc.h damage in the eastern Ih'a.nsvual by eating portions froiu the 
iiowei's, young nuis, and foliag<‘. Idle beidle o[)m*ales aj, night, atul 
sonui smaasss in its eontrol has Ixum ohtaiiuxl by plaeiiig trap-lights 
over liasius td' water (mvered with, a film (if paratlin. Poison s[)ray 
and dusting exp(*rimeni;s are to be undertaken. 

Young planiingvS of pecans have been found sevendy infested 
with tAVo types of borer, one originating from a moth and the other 
from a beetle. The Avorkings of these borers are sfum (*xi(U‘milly on, 
the bark of the trunk and main, limbs as brown saAv-dust ca,s(dngs 
held together loosely hy mte.rwoven silk threads. R.(‘gular inspecs 
tioiis of the trees, especially duriag the dormant season, will easily 
lead to tlie cltdection of such workings. Control may he (rllVcted by 
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Some Pecan Yabieties in South Auriga. 

Teidative Ohservations on Performance. 


The Pecan in -South Africa. 
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killing* the larvae in. the burrows with a bent |)ie<T of wire, injeeiing: 
raw linseed oil into the burrows by means of jui orcliiniry oil cam, 
and by painting* the damaged sarfacse^ of Ihe woruided^ bark with a 
stiff mixture of Bordeaux powder and raw linseed oiL liolled linseed 
oil or any other oil should not he used. 

In certain parts of the Union white ants (termites) have done 
much damage to youii|^* newly-planted trees. Control of tlies(^ may 
be effected if regular inspections of the basins are ina<!<>, and if, at 
the first signs of workings, the basin area some feet in ra.dius round 
the trunk be watered with 4 to 5 gallons of a solution of 1 ll>. of 
copper sulphate dissolved in 20 gallons of water. 

Acknowledgements .—The writer wishes to acktiowledge with 
thankwS the assistance received in this work from those who lia,ve had 
many years of practical experience in pe(*an growing, in parti(mlar 
Messrs. H. L. Hall & Sons, who, through their Orcdiard 'Manager, 
Mr. C. E. P. Hayes, placed recorchs and inforniatioii at the writer’s 
disposal. 


Levelling Outfits for Farmers. 

In order that fa,nners may help themselves in the surveying of anti- 
erosion works, the Director of Soil Conservation and Exiiinision has 
made arrangmuents for the local manufacture and sale of reliable, 
but cheap jnstruinents. The outfit consists of a telesc^opic dumpy 
level with tripod, levelling staff and instructioim. It will be obtain¬ 
able from the Division of Soil Oonservation and Extension, F.O. 
Box 965^, Fretoria, against a remittance of £10, aecoinpanied by a 
certificate from the^ local Magistrate or Extension Officer, indicating 
that the applicant is a hona fide farmer. 


Nursery Quarantines. 

The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 Bepleinin'r 1946: — 

(1) How’clen’s, Westville, Durban, on Engenias (all), for circular purple 

scale. ■ ■ ■ .• - 

(2) Clark’s Nursery, Pretoria, on fruit treOvS, shrubs and palms (part), for 
pernicious, red, circular purple and ross scales.- 
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Controlling the Maize Stalk-Borer 
with D*D»T* 

E, E. Aiiderssen, Entomologist, Pretoria. 

Tt is most essential that the ravages of the maize stalk-borer should 

be checked tins coming season. lu some inealie lands the borer 
last year destroyed 90 per cent, of the crop and in others the crop was 
so da/mag’cd that it was not worth reaping at all, so that farmers 
simply turned their cattle on to it and used it for grazing. IJruler the 
pi’esent cii’ciimstanches and in view of the world shortage of food, such 
losses <ainiiot be tolerated. 

l^'or this reason, tlierefore, the officers of the Division of Ento¬ 
mology carried out extensive tests last season with 5 per cent. I)J).T. 
tall*- powahn* used as a top-dressing against the stalk-hoiau' larvae. 
I'hese tests were first conducted in the lal)oratory and later in the 
field, and gave excellent results. Based on these results, the i'ollow- 
ing r(H*-ommendations are given, so that the maize stalk-borer may 
be kept in (‘heelc this season. 

Ail stages of the larvae were found to be susceptible to tlie 
pownler where applications had been applied and timed coirectl^y. 
Weaker mixtures of the powder, down to 1| per cent.D.D.T., were 
also found eheetive, but nntii further notice, tlie 5 per cent, is 
recommended. 

Secret of Success. 

Timing tlie applications and dosing correctly is the secret o;f‘ 
suc(‘ess and pariicnlar stress is thus laid on these two points. Only 
plants in tlie funnel stage of growth are suitable for treatment^ but 
all plants in that stage, irrevSpect;ive of height, ('an, lx* Ireated. 

It must he remembered that the top-dressing treatuumt is only 
(dlc{‘t,i.ve for ('luH'kiug the infestation that occurvS through the funnel 
or top of the plants and not that which occurs ihrmigh the side ol 
the Bln Ik. Ihirly in the season - almost all infestation takes place 
through the top. 

The a,mount of dust re(]uired per plant depends on the size, 
but it is safe to say that the minimum amount than can be^ applied 
in practice is all that is needed. Most of the dust falls into the 
funnel, but a little spills over the side and this slight overflow of 
dust on to the outer leaves around the funnel is an advantage. 

The amount of dust per morgen of plants need not exceed 15 lb. 
for best results, but, apart from the extra cost of the material, there 
is no liarm in applying somewhat larger quantities. 

One labourer can treat three, morgen and more of mealies per 
day, and the only equipment reijuired is a fairly large .container 
slung over the shoulder for holding the dust, and a scoop with a 
hainlle for apx)lying it. 

The most suitable scoop to use is the type with upright sides, 
cylindrical, and^ IJ to,,2 inches in diameter,'.like a small milk.„tin'.. 
The depth is optional, but approximately 21 inches is sufficient. Such 
a scoop holds enough powder for a number of jjlants to be treated 
in succession as the operator moves from one plant to another down 
the row. Many other types of applicators were tested, including 
spoons and complicated machines. The spoon type of scoop was quite 
unsuitable, while the more expensive applicators had a number of dis¬ 
advantages, not least of which was the labour involved in using them. 
The scoop method is so simple that farmers will easily be able to 
devise something inexpensive and suitable from materials available 
on the farm. 
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When to Apply I>.:i>.T. 

li is aixiepted that the finuiel staj^e of |4To\vlh f»l' I ho laeaiit^ 
plant is the only siiitahle stage for tnalcing the applioaiiofi, and now 
it has to be decided when, during the funind stage, iln^ Inpolrassing 
should oon:iixien,ce, 

IMiere are a number of considerations and o])servan(*(‘ oF ih('S(> is 
extixmudy iTU]>orinnt if tbe niaxiinnin benefit is to bc' gained from ihe 
treatment. D.D.T. affords protection to plants agaiiisl, Inrvai^ (mbn- 
ing rm the funnel, and the longer the ixniod of ]H‘ole(dion can ])e 
extended, the betitir. The original infestation (uiuscni by moths (omu'g- 
ing in early spring shows up at random in the (i(dd in ih(‘ slnqx* of 
inieuse speckled ” leaf symptoms, with ])lanis having a, yellow 
appearances a,nd l)eing severely stnntetl. din*. “ spechbal ’’ a])p(Mn*an(‘e 
is the result of larval feeding. From iliCvSt^ stuniial pianis young 
larvae migrate to new plants in the vi(‘iniiy io enter via tin* funnnels 
of lhes (3 other jdants. Plants whifdt IsManne irdesbal throng^h mignn- 
iiou descrihed above slum fe^vver speckles, aiHi iiot siunled in growth, 
and retain tlie lieaithy green foliage. If this migration is atlow^ed 
to pro(;eed for a week or ten days and the 5 per (umi.. D.D/ih powder 
applied only then to every plant present, the period of proitndion 
wiki l>e extended to its maximum. 

This procedure of delaying treatment until the first, tnigration 
of the larvae has occurred, is called a “ delayed mdfon ’’ policy, hut 
it must only 1 k‘ carried out if the grower is junpaixul io make, regular 
and careful ohservatioms in liis mealie lands, for othm'wiH(» h(‘ may 
wait too long btd'ore applying the dust and serious losses may r(‘sult. 
The object of tliis “ thdayed acviiou ” method is, tlnwcdorcs t(» exiemd 
the period of ]n'<)iecHon as long as possible. Idu' D.D.T. has itsfdf 
a risidrml action of from two to three weeks Jiml t.liis, added io tiu* 
period of deday, gives a iota! ])eri(Hl of about fiv(^ wi^cks during; 
which th.e insetd; is prevented fi’om doing s<u‘ious <lamug(‘ tind from 
developing a second gxmeration of moths. 

Ti should he rememhered thai wlum onc(‘ larvae* hav(‘ <*nl.cr(‘d 
the plant other than via the funnel, then no anmunt of D.D.dh tr<*ai- 
inent to the iurmel will he of any use. The great iinportama* of 
making applications during the funnel stage of growl,h is Ihus chuir. 
The D.D.T. treatment remains effeedivo for a (*.onsiderabh* time until 
the poAvder has moved to the outside of the growing foliage*. 

Itain on D.D.T.-treated plants Juus a tendency to wasli the powder 
back into the throats of the plants, and, unless ra/ins are torrential, 
a reasonable amount of free moisture on the pianis improvi*K rather 
than reduces the efficacy of the treatment. 

Extensive feeding tests and cdiemical analyses havc^ shown tliat 
D.D.T. on maiiie, when used as advoixited above, (lo(*vS not consti¬ 
tute a danger to stoedc. No harmful cdtecds on the pianis wcu'c; appanmt 
nor was plant pollination upset in any noticciahlo: majimn. 

Infestation of treated lands which were made ])erfe(‘tly Dxse 
from boilers and which have advanced beyond the funnel stage io 
form cobs, may occur from, neighbouring lands where no freaiment 
was applied. ^ Such infestation in cobs and stalks is bivyoxid treatment 
by top-dressing and the only way to prevent this is to co-oporato 
and get your neigdibonr to treat his maisse lands too. Growers slionld 
come together and niake it their business to see that all mai^se is 
treated. It is only in this way that the maisse stalk-borer can be 
kept down. 

Handle D.D.T, like any other'poison. 
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Selection of Poultry for Egg 
Production* 

A. M. Gerlcke^ Department of Poultry Husbandry^ Agricultural 

Research Institute, Pretoria. 

4 Jl.lJj]]. iiveTiige egg' production in the flock is an essential for 
A.A. T-eiiS()rniI)!e income on a poultry farm. Low egg producers 
and iion-pi’oducers, commonly referred to as culls are not 
proiitahh^ and their presence in a flock is detrimental for the following 
reasons: — 

1. If c-ulls are I'etained the average egg' prodiictioii of the flock 
is reduced and less space is available for the best egg producers. 

2. (Julls are })oor egg producers because they cannot respond 
to optiniuin ('ojidiiions of feeding and maiiagement. 

3. (lulls may l)e carriers of disease and intestinal parasites 
and may play a,n important role in the transmission of disease and 
intestinal parasites to healthy individuals. By consnining iiisuf- 
iieient food for maintenance they A^ery often starve themselves into 
a pitiful condition with the resxilt that their carcases become unfit 
for table purposes. 

Recognizing Poor Producers* 

Several methods of selection are knoAvn by which poor egg 
roducers can be recognized and eliminated from the flock — 

(1) Body In a poor egg producer the beak is weak 

and inclinecl to be narrow and straight. The head is nai'iow, the 
eyes may be sunken in the head, the back may be loiiiid, and a 
general lack of body capacity is shown. 

A good egg producer has a strong beak, a deep and broad 
head with prominent eyes, a broad and full ciiest, ii l,)road flat 
back, a long keel and a good capacity betwecm tlui end of the 
breast bone and the pelvic bones. 

{%) Figmenkition test. —By this test the best egg producers can 
be separated from the poor egg producers wdth a reasonable degree 
of accuray. The test can be applied to yellow-skinned breeds siudi 
as the White Leghorn, Wyandotte, Plymouth Bock and Rhode 
Island Red. Until the time when she lays her first egg, that 
is, wFen she is sexually mature, a yellow-skinned pullet in good 
condition exhibits a prominent yellow colour in various parts of 
the body. Feeding green feed and yellow mealies Avill intensify 
the yellow colour in the body and shanks as both, products are good 
sources of xanthophyll or the yellow colouri,ng pigment. 

When a ;[)ul]et commences laying, the yellow pigment is no 
longer stored in the body hut is transferred to Lie ovary for tin?, 
formation of the egg yolk and various parts of the body become 
bleached as the result of an oxidation process and the real)Sorption 
of pigment by the blood stream. The blemdiing occ\irs in a definilt^ 
order, that is, anus , eyelids, earlobes, beak and shanks. For 
selection, the bleaching of the anus, beak and shanks ai'e of the 
most practical value. The complete bleaching of the anus indicatcis 
that a hen has laid from 3 to 8 eggs; the total bleaching of the beak 
shows a production of approximately 15 to 30 eggs; and the loss 
of colour in the shanks indicates a production period of approxi¬ 
mately 4 to 6 months or longer. Bleaching of the shanks can 
therefore be used for estimating egg production over a long period 
(persistency of laying). 
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Wliciii a. biial stops the yellow colour lasippcans In ilic 

(lillViAUji; parts o! Ihc body iu the saiue onbvr as tin* blcacbiiig 
occurred, bui the yidlow colour reappears uiore raiiidly. ileus 
exlui)iiio< 4 * a ycdlow colour in the shaiiks (iuriup’ tlu‘ spriun- aiul 
suniuHu- luoutiis iSeidtuuber to Deceinber) are usually poor 
producers and ilH‘se should he culled. 1:1; Jnuis do not lay at a hiuii 
ra<(‘ iii ilH‘ s[)riu^' oi‘ normal productive pcnhxl, it is (d)V!ous that> 
their aaiuual e^'^’ prodmdion will be low. 

(d) J/c/////r//.—I t is well knowu tliat luuis sIhmI iludr old 
leatluM'S ami pp‘ow m‘w buithers eaeli y(‘ar. I’his is a, physiolo^m^al 
proi’css ddimai as moultThe sluuldiu,^’ <d' the (dd teatbers 
occurs in a dtdiuita* (usbuA \'iz. neck, back, breast, llulT, tail and 
wind's. For estimating' animal egfi; |U’oductioii ilu' mou]lii\u’ of iln^ 
])]’ima.ry IVatlKU's, usually Id in number, p'rowinu at tbo outsid(‘ 
{Rl,|j''e of the wind’s, js of i»‘rea,t im}>ortam‘(u 1dn‘ lou,u' v\iiFU* [('Uibors 
of lliu'bts ar(‘ divided into two sections, iiamoly, ibc primary and 
secondary burtbers, ami liar'll' are separaied by tlu' axial iaatluu' 
or small win< 4 ‘ feaiher. In a slow or rej:*'ulaT moult, b W(a.d;s are 
allowed I'or tln^ ]U‘iniai'y fiuilber iH‘xt to tin* axial feat her to ,t»'row 
to maturity, and ‘J wi'oks for (uudi additional luaiui'c IVailicr. 
With 10 primary badhers iu ih(‘ win<A' it woulil tak(‘ a. slow moulter 
24 we(d<s to her new ftadliers. In a rapid moulter the 

slicddiu^' of the iValhtu-s is irr(‘gular, that is, lluj primary feat hers 
are not shed om* at a tinu‘ as in the slow moulitu’, hut 2, 'b I 
and a f('aihers arc^ lost simultaneously. Ilems' the ra]dd moulter 
sheds her old feathers rumdi riiore rapidly than flic* slow inoulicU’ 
and luu’ mm-prodnetiv(‘ period is tisualiy mucli slmrter tluin tliat 
of the slinv ■moultm’. Low producers ami hip’b prtulma'rs 

require a])prox!mately tin* same time to grow ibeir new leathers, 
but liigh prodmx^rs shed their old bnitliers mmdi more rapidly ibun 
low jiroduem'S. 

Ibir scdeidlon. it is irnpiortaut i.liat t-lie diflurent groups of 
mouIb»rs should be recognised : — 

(a) False or parfial inoull,~ l\. partial moult fixapumily occurs 
in pullets during A])riL May and dune, when tlu^y shed only the 
neck feathers. Early hatclusl and sonieti,ines lati^ Imichcd fail lets 
may go into a partial moult as a result of iiufavourahle environ¬ 
mental iniluenees such, as a redmdlou iu the daily ligdit pxu’iod 
dxiring* the antumn, low winter iemijeratures, sudden changes in 
the ration^ transfer from one run to unoilier, colds, ehiidum-pox 
and various other abnorxnaliiies. The partial moult iu pullets 
normally occurs when second-year hens are in a conipl(d.e moult, 
and hen(3e egg preduetion is low in the late autumn and early 
winter months. As ilie date of hatcdiing^ and nurnluu’ of days io 
sexual' maturity have siudi an im])ortan( inHuemu^ on a pai'iial 
moult and the cessation of egg production, Imtidiirig dale's should 
be regulated to fall within the period July to Scpfcemher each year. 

(h) Late 'tnoulters (MaiTh and April) are better egg produce’s 
than early inoulters (November, Deceral)er and January). 

(c) Hens laying and moulting at the same tirne arc' c'xccvlhmt 
egg producers. They usualljr moult slowly, but arc^ c‘XC(q)iionaI 
eases.^ Hens which stop laying 'and monlt slowly are low egg 
prodneers, whereas those which^- moult quickly are good egg’' 
'pi^oducers. ^ ^, ' - / ^ , 


SKr.Ec^rioN^ov Po iwniY mm Egg Pk^buction.^ ^ 

Tlie moulting* test can be applied to all breeds and 'varieties 
of fowls, whereas the pigmentation test can be applied only to 
yellow-skimied breeds and varieties. 'These tests can be applied 
siiceessfiilly at the end of the first year of egg ■ production, that ^ 
is, i'll March and April. At this time of the year the hens may 
be divided into three groups, namely, (1) breeding hens, (2) hens 
which can he kept for another year, an (3) culls. 

(4) Single-pen testing mid trapnesting, —To ensure actual egg 
records (vf individual birds, pullets are often placed in single pens, 
or trapiiests are installed in laying houses. Ily , these systems of^ 
testing* for egg production, detoils can be obtained of the distrilm- 
1io!i ami rate; of egg* production during different periods of the 
laying year. Before hens are tested, they are sexually selected for 
lireed cl)ara,(*i.crisiics and vigour. Owing to the expioise involved 
ill c()iisi.ni('i,iug single pens or traiinests, it does not pay the poultry 
])r(M‘(hn* to test hens which have disqualifying chara( 4 ( 0 ’istics« In 
single ])(nis of approxiniately 3 feet by 6 feet one light ami one 
luaivy breed pullet can be placed. The eggs are easily recognised 
by the (*oIour of the egg shell. Light breeds with white earlobea 
lay white-shelled eggs, and heav^^ breeds with red earhthes lay 
b^•o^v^l or tinted-shelled eggs. The eggs of each bird, are recordecl 
daily. 

(5) Short periods of egg prodiictioii as crvtsria for predictdmg 
annual egg prodniction* 

Owing to the labour involved, trapnestiiig is not a popular 
sys'lein of testing on the average poultry farm, but it is of 
importan(‘e for tlie hreedi'ng- of high-producing egg strains an..d 

strains with resivstanee to disease, large egg si^se and lack of 
broodiiiess, 

Traj)nesting for short periods has long been reimgnized as a.!i 
important nieasiire in estimating annual egg prodiiciifm. If trap)- 
nesting'' is conducted during a four-mouthly winter period and 

during the last month of the autumn pieriod, the poultry breeder 

luivS a reliable system of selecting the best egg producers for breeding*' 
purposes. This sliort period of testing is of vahu'- due to thd 

fact that there is an important relationship between winter and 
annual egg production. It has been found that the liighcst winter 
producers are also the highest annual producers. Egg production 
during the spring p)eriod is not nearly as accurate a basis for 
predicting annual production as is- winku* production. In the 
spring period even low egg,producers may lay at a remarkable rate,.,, 
but during the winter and autumn periods they are much less 
consistent in egg production than high egg producers. 

By this system of selection egg sisse need not to be vsaerificecl. 
Pullets whicli lay small eggs three months after tlie date of the 
first egg sliould not he selected for hreeding*piirposes even if they 
lay 200 or more eggs in the first year. Hens which go broody,, 
should Ire marked with a distinctive band so that they can be 
recognized when birds are selected for breeding* purposes. In light 
breeds, bloodiness is a serious defect, and broody hens should be- 
culled, whereas in heavy breeds one broody period per hen per* 
year can be allowed. The majority of breeders cull such birds, 
but it has been established that binody birds lay at a higher rate- 
in tlie winter than non-broody hens. Therefore it would pethapvS 
be advisable to cull only hens which exhibit two or more broody 
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Lhitiller 


Kahminu in Hou™ Ah'iiiCk 

pi^riods pt^r >N^nr. 'Vim criterion for colling hrood^v liens will 
ilcpioid hug'cly upon the :m.nnlKn’ of lunKprodindive days oianiiTiiig 
during tnndi broody period and the inn.nbcr of eggs biid In ifie 
winici*. 

(b) i^fofjvtiy fesfini/, -This test refers to ilic cstdinaiion of an 
individuaJIs value as a. hrecMler by means of the pcrforniaiu^e of iis 
progeny. Progeny iesting (tan be (bdenniiH'd by i.ra]>nesl ing or 
single-pen it’siiiig* of tint da.nghiers. If trapiussis and single pinis 
a, re not availabhg a reliadvle ('siiniaiit can Ix' obiaiiunl of iln^ 
biMMxling worili of each sire by pla(‘ing his (huighlers in a si'parait' 
house' and iveording their daily av(M’age pixafind ion. !b>r a. 
eo!upuraiiv(‘. i<‘st of various sires this nudhod is of dt*{ini<(‘ valmn 

No nuitbu* w'hieh. jneibod of tesiing is adopied, ii is iinporiant 
ibai the daughi.tu’s sliould be a repn‘S(uda,iiv(^ saiupb* of ilu* mat ing. 
With b daughters petr dam a, highly ndiable «>slimait‘ (oin l)e 
oid,a,ined of the danPs (ransmitiing abiliiy. Wilh (> daughim‘s 
per dam bred from a mitumum of 4 dams n, ridiabh^ esiinuUe (‘an 
j>e obtained of the iransiniiiing abiliiy of a. sire. 

TJnfc>rtiina.tely the progeny test (tannoi always dtdiMunimHl 
accuraitdy Ixxauistt dams do nol, ])roduce the sanui numbin’ of vigorotis 
pulleis, and the poultry brecxler has to be saiislitnl wilh a eomjnirisou 
of egg records from unecjuai nuinberB (if daughiers. Owing to 

sindi limiting faetors as dilteremx^s in fertility and }mi(‘habiliiy of 
egg’s and reara.biliiy of ehieks, ilie lireeder miisi somelinu's (‘osnpaia^ 
dams re])r(‘S(n)ted by the ttgg riteords of 1, 2 and 4 daughiin’s iier 
dam. Owing i.o the fact iinii egg produel ion is didcrmiucxl i>y 
lumxliiary factors us well a,a environmcniial iunueuei^H, it is chxir 
iliai the iriiusmitiing ability of the panmts (aui be (‘uleuluhxl wilh 
greater a(unir:Hty when a large, railnu’ iluui a small utmdxn’ of 

daughters are [(ssUxb 

4*110 egg re<*.or(ls of the sisters of a sir(* and dam are also of 

definite value in hreeding for a high a,vm*a.g(* t'gg lu'oduction. 

According to (iodfrey (U)4G) the egg-])rodueLion rectu’ds of all, of 
a (tockeredds full sisters and half sisters wilh a minimum of 20 
give a signific.ant nnuisure to use in ])r(xli(ding his daughters’ 
perfomianee. This method is most useful for selecting hens as 
breeders, but in the selection of breeding (xxtkei’ids Uunr sisi(‘rB’ 
egg records have not been completed by tln^ time the cocktUTls 
are to be mated. The cocjkerels miLst therefore be scdccted on an 
incomplote family record, or they must be kept until iho second 
year before being mated. It may further be nofcnl that S(xx>nd- 
yirdv birds are inost valuable for breeding a strain revsisiani to 
disease, Ixuniuse birds of this age have given ])roof of livability. 

In Ikihle I the egg records,are given of surviving sisters in the 
first laying year. 

From Table I it will be seen that the birds in Group A 
are deftnitely superior to those in group B for brooding pur]) 0 Hes. 
It ivS also fairly obvious that the individual egg roc'.ord of a bird 
may be altogether misleading if the family records art', not available. 
If 7 or 8 daughters are bred by a dam and only 3 or 4 are 
trapnested for 1 year, the breeder may have completely unreliable 
information on the breeding value of the dam and, furthermore, 
it will not be possible to evaluate correctly either the daughters 
or the sons. 
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Tabi;b I.-— Egg records of full sisters. 


Group. 

No. of 
sisters 
tested. 

Prodnction 
: of liighest 
producer. 

Number 

culled. 

No. which 
died. 

Number 

which 

survied. 

Average 
production 
of survivors. 

A.... 

8 

^ 260 



S 

228 


7 

218 

1 

— 

6 

204 


8 

212 

— 

1 

7 

190 

B,... 

8 ' 

231 

3 1 

1 

4 • 

110 


7 i 

206 

1 

2 

4 

134 


7 

229 j 

i_ ■ __ 

,— 

3 

4 

161 


Mueller and Hatt (1946) showed that a little over 30 daughters 
were adequate for testing the viability of a sire’s progeny when 
the mortality in the population ranged from 37 to 53 per cent. 
With a lower mortality a greater number of daughters is necessary 
for the differentiation of sires. The same wmrkeis indicated that 
the number of daiighters needed for tests of egg production is 
nmcli smaller than that required for tests of -viability. Six 
daughters with eornpleted records appear to be adequate for tests 
of clams for ability to transmit egg production. 

In Micdiigqn farm flocks it was found that flocks having the 
highest mortality among growing chicks to 24 weeks of age are 
also incdined to have the highest laying-flock mortality. In Table 
II the data of K. T. Wright, Michigan Experiment Station (1938), 
also (quoi,od by Jull (1943), are given: — 


Table IF.- MorUiUty in chicks and lums. 


Percentage cliick mortality to 24 weeks. 

Percentage mortality in laying Hock. 

7-0 

7*3 

14'0 

15*2 

27-7 

28*2 


These results clearly demonstrate that chick mortality should 
be kept as low as possible. Pullets in the first laying year very 
often die before they have actually paid for feed costs and 
otlier expenses incurred during the rearing and growing ^periods. 
In the Union large numbers of chicks die eaeii year. "With good 
management mortality can be considerably reduced because far too 
many chicks die as a result of overheating and chilling. 

Results of Study at A.R.I., Pretoria. 

At the Agricultural Research Institute a study wuis made of the 
influence of mortality and culling on the distrihution of egg 
production in the first laying year. ' In this investigation the egg 
records of 3,942 White Leghorn and 926 Australorp hens were 
analysed. The monthly distribution of egg production in White 
Leghorns ami Australorps is given in Table III. Erom the table 
it will be seen that the birds were divided into 4 groxips. 
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WAimiHii IN South Atiuca 


Oaiifhet IfMCS 


(A) o,f ull liens t.ru|HU\sie(l. 

(B) prodiuitioe of all, .he.us niitnis ilui ,:riU!al)t,‘r of eggs 
laid by iieiis until the iiiue of their death. 

(T) ifg’H proclutdiou fd,' a,ll lve.iis minus i:lie egg pof 
<*i!lhs until (he time of ('heir renK'mil from flie floek. 

(]A Mgg pr<i<Iu(d:iou of all liens mimivS the of hens 

wliieii filed and those whieli were eulled.^ 

It should he explained that the (‘nils w(n’{‘ removed i'l'oin (he 
dock at regular intervals, and they ran }u'‘ groupc^d as (a) hens 
'whieh nevt'r laid (‘ggs, and ib) poor egg^ pi-odiUHTs, It is aeet^pted 
tliai, if the eulls Inn! not iMani removed, a large unniher would have 
died at a. later dale heeaus<‘ they are generally h‘>ss rt'sislanl to 
rlisease than average and high i'gg prodtieers. 

Ilfms lay a, eerfain nunruer oF eggs until tin' linn' that they 
l)ecomt‘. si<d< am! die. The nuniUer of eggs Mill depend upon \unv 
soon (law die afim* they have* htnui phn’ed in tln‘ laying houstn In 
the ease oF an in Feet ions distanse tin* hens may <iic‘ in large nunilun's 
witliin a F<nv days, a. \v(‘ek or month. In (his study tln» birds die<} 
Kporadieaily ‘luring uifi’ertnit pm'iods of (In* year. Tlu'se figures 
should iheri*Fo]‘<‘ siip]dy useful inforniaiion on tile nujulhiy ilistrilua 
lion oF eggs in an uneulled and a. etilled iloek. 

In Talde TV a summary is giv(*n oF (In* (‘gg pi'odueiiou f)F the 
4 gron]>s oF hens nn‘niiom*d aiiove, and of flu* average inerease in 
the mini her of eggs laid if eiiils and (hose \vhi<;h diial are <‘iiminai(‘d 
from eonsidera(i<m ad the <*omim‘m‘enu*nt oF the prodnelion year. 
TjBforlunaiely is cannot lie debnunined in adv;ui(*e vvliiidi birds will 
1)0 eulls and whi(*h hiials will die. Tln‘reFon* sound hrec'ding, 
feeding and managenu*nt ar<* so essential in ordcu’ to (he 

|>ere(*niagi* mortality and eulls at ii, low level. 

From Tahb* IV ii will In* S(‘en that the av(*rage niorlnlllv was 
12**1 per eemt. in Ausiralorps and 11 per <a*nt. in White !a‘ghornH. 
Tim av(*rage. r<*duelii>n in lln* Ihxdis line io nundality am! eiilling 
varied fi'om >11 u [>t*r eent, in Whib? liCghorns Io ot’'! piu* (’(Uit. 
ill Ausiralorps, and tlu* average* inert‘as(*. in pnabielion in tin* 
remaining birds rc’pres(‘nied from 42‘h to oTd> eggs per bird 
respectively. 

In, lrigur(*s 1 and 2 a gu'aphieal disiribulion is givtui of tlie 
percentage* monthly egg production of iln^ 4 groups of birds in 
each breed. The diagrams show that the percentage monthly 
prodmdion increased fro.m Ajiril io Augimt in AuHiralor]>s and fn.iiu 
April io September in White Leghorns, and that ii was followed 
l>y a decrease until the production at the end of (lie laying yiair 
was lower tluin at the beginning of (.In* year. 

The percentage egg production will vary in difi'er(*ni. flocks due 
to such factors as breeding, liotising, feeding, management and 
date of hatching. Early-hatched pulhTs (April and May) usua'Ily 
TOOuli in the winter ])eriod, and their rate of egg product.iim at the 
€omm,eiiee;ment of the laying year will prohahly be lower (ban that 
of the flocks studied at the Experinfental Ear,in, where pullets 
are usually hatched in July, August and vSeptember. Jn a ro(*ent 
investigation, the results showed fairly definitely that, for reliable 
progeny tests, hatching dates should be regulated so as tt> fall in 
two ^successive months of the above period of three raonthR, (he 
raising of stud cockerels early hatching is of definite value as 
these birds will be mature when required for mating. 

If mortality is reduced and culls are eliminated at regular 
intervals, the feed costs for the produotion of eggs will be lower 
and more .economical. The shottage, and high cost, of poultry teed 



Sl':i, ACTION OF PotTLTHT FOR EgG PhODUCTIOK. 


are important reasons why culls should be eliminated regularly, 
and poultry farmers must acquaint, themselves with the best methods 
of selecfion so that this knowledge can be applied. 
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Eggs are rich in vitamin A and riboflavin (tie latter is growth- 
promoting vitamin), and ience eggs are classified as a protective 
food. Eggs are also a good source of vitamin D, iron and proteins,, 
and therefore the economical production of such a valuaWe foocl 
must be encouraged and maintained in any progressive country. 
In the United States of America it is estimated that the per capita 
consumption it at present 400 eggs per annum as compared with 
290 in pre-war days. 



PERSENTASIE 

PERCENTAGE 



Fio. 2.—-Percent! 





Table III ,—monthly egg production in Aiistralorps and White Leghorns, 


Selection of Poultut ifOR Egg Production. 
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FaRMINC^ in 

The Cost of Egg Production, 

1944'/45* 

A. IL Hiwematiii, Division of Economics and Markets.* 

During* llMu aii invosiig*afion inlo ilin ioti cosis of t'ggs 

Wins (‘iUTif'd oui by iln^ Division of K(‘onoinirs and Markols. T1 i<> 
findings are given helow. 

Tine invosi igidion \v;is limited to sp(K*iaIi^(Ml poultry fiirius 
uToiind FiJpo Town in tln^ wesbvni Cii|>e jh’ovim*(s aroiunl the lliiml 
and Pretoria in the T?‘ansvmd and nminly ;ironnd IMtdernun-it^^hurg 
and near Pori Shepsiom^ in Naial, 

i)\ tin' tidal of MO ])oultry i'artum's visii(‘d, Tb? wtu’i* in a position 
to supply (lata \vhi(‘}i eould he used for the ealeaihiilun of costs.. The 
reniainchu' (‘ould not furnisli tlie more imporiant data dv ueenrate 
figures. Only a, few fanners could furnisli aeenrai(‘ data, in i;onnee.'“ 
lion with tin' number of laying* liens thrmiglnmi tin* yvnr: (‘nnstHfuenily 
no caleulations per hen (‘ouId be made in tlie investigation. K(u* this 
reason ihe<‘osts were (‘aleulaled ptu* doaien ('ggs produ(‘(‘d. 

The year during winch the iiivestigaiiijn wa,s made, was more 
wr less reprf'smitativi^ of a. normal egg-prod net ion siruscm, and eovtU's 
the perimi January to DiMumdau* 1914 in the w(‘siei*n Cape IT’ovinee 
;Md March 1044 to hkdu’uary PMo in lln^ Transvaal and Natal. 


TAimi l.~C(tidlaI inva^finvul in upecvdkrd pouliti^ fapiiimti: 
Ih44/4h; aVemi/c per nmi. 


linnii. 

W.F. 

Hatid. 

Natal. 

'riu'un ar<?aH 






Land f<^r fowls.-- 





Margwi,... 

lil'7 

; 'ML 

1-7 

frl 

Valuu. 

£SU7-r> 

£307-8 

£i:ii-9 

£484-0 

Ikrcentage of total. 


8-0 

0-0 

9-8 

iBuUdings, runs and water supfily 





for fowls.*.. 



£791-7 

£2,130-3 

Torcantogo of total.............. 

4n*7 

45*3 

39-5 

43-3 

Total fixed capita^l for fowls..... 

£4,172*8 

,£2,298-7 

£92.1-0 

£2,020-3 

Poroontago of total... 

rsM) 

53*9 

40-1 

51-1 

Movablo oquipmont for fowls.... 

£727*9 

£470-9 ! 

£33«n2 

£537-0 

Foreentogo of total... 

9-5 

■ 11-2 ' 

HP5 

10-9 

Fowls. 

£2,834-5 

£1,489-4 ' 

£749*I 

£1,777-0 

Fercontago of total.. 

39-0 

34-9 

37-4 

30-0 

Q'Kaho Total. .. 

£7,745-2 

£4,205-0 

£2,002-9 

£4,935-5 

Feroontago of total... 

100 

100 

100 

100 







^ The fio*llowin| members of the Bifisiott of Economics and Markets assisted 
itt''th 0 held work m connection with the iafwitigation: Messrs* 0. J. 0. Pvs. 
Dys, N* A* B* Bestbier, A* B* C. Hel and J; k E. Eetkif* 












('os'r OF Egg Probgction, 1944-45, 


Aliilioog'li tlio Biile of fresh egg's. eoustitixtes a very important 
source^ ol! iiu'.ome for all poultry farmers concerned in this investiga- 
iioii, nut all tlie fanning concerns, were operated with a view mainly 
to egg-|)rodi;ictioii.. In 40 out of a total of 73 cases, the main object 
was egg-prodnetion, while the remaining 33 concerns were concen¬ 
trated on the production of day-old chicks and, occasionally, breeding 
birds, in addition to egg-prodnetion. Separate calculations of costs 
were therefore made for farmers who sold no day-old chicks, and for 
those who did. 


Capita! Investment. 

In liable I, the average capital investment is given p^'T poultry 
farm for each of i.he areas, and for the three areas taken together. 

From Table 1 it appears that a little more than half of the total 
capital was iavestc'd in land and permanent improvements, the greater 
parti of whi(di comprised buildings, runs and water vsupply. Appruxi- 
luatoly 80 per cent, of the total capital xvas invested in permanent 
i])ipr()veineiits and fowls and 20 per cent, in land and movable equip¬ 
ment. 

Cost of Egg-Froduction cmd Discussion of Cost Items. —Table 
II indicates the gross cost of egg-production for all the poultry farms, 
including tliose selling daj^-old chicks. These figures refer only to 
the cost of producing eggs, irrespective of what happens to them 
after production, i.e. whether they are sold as fresh eggs or liatehing 
eggs, or wliether tliey go to the incubator for the production of day- 
old chi(4cs. These costs were calculated by charging against the 
total egg-production all costs incurred by the enterprise, with the 
exception of costs incidental to the production of day-old chicks for 
sale (suc.li, as luitching and marketing costs). The production of 
day-old clucks was tlierefore regarded as a separate braiicli of poultry 
fanning. 

Permanent Improvevients in connection with egg-ijroduction in¬ 
clude the following: fowl runs built of brick, galvani^ied iron, sacking 
or any other material, movable houses, wire fences, store rooms, feed 
rooms, water supply units, and all nests, hoppers, heating apparatus, 
etc.., attached to buildi.ngs. 

In the ease of improvements such as store-rooms, water supply 
units, etc., which are not exclusively used by fowls, an allocaited 
value was charged ag*aiust the poultry farming enterprise. Similarly 
the capital invested in incubators and incubator rooms, and charged 
against egg-production, is in proportion to the number of day-old 
chicks kept by the farmer for supplementing his own flocks. 

Wherever possible, the cost of erecting the fixed improvements 
was obtained and, after allowing for wear and tear, taken as the 
value of the investment. Where erection costs could not be obtained, 
a conservative valuation was made. 
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Table II. Gross Cost of Egg-prodMction in Pmce pet Dozem and Percenfagcs of TotoU 1944 4 



Total costs.. 















(\)st of EG'G Pkobitctionv 1944-45. 


Tli,(? (^ost; of |K‘rmaiieiit iniproyemeiits is as follows^ per dozen 
e}L>*g‘s prod need: 


Tabive ill.— Lmprovements in Egg-Production: 
hiteresty DeprecmUo7i, and Repcdrs, vm Pence 'p&r Dozen Eggs 
Produced: 1944/45. 


Item. « 

W.P. 

Rand. 

Natal. 

Three areas 
together. 


I 

d. 

1 

1 d. 

d. 

d. 


1-09 

1-50 

M)9 

i-21 

Doprociation. 

0-88 

I 0*91 

0*()() 

0*87 

Repairs.... 

0-27 

0-38 

0*23 

0-30 

Tot AX.. 

2-24 

2-79 

1*98 

2*38 

1 

1_ ™ 





1 .. 


The cost of fixed improyements in respect of all three items 
viz., interest, depreciation and repairs, is highest on the Hand, 
probably because improvements are more expensive and the produc¬ 
tion of eggs per .£100 permanent improvements is lower than in the 
other areas, viz., T99 dozen per £100 permanent improvements on 
the Hand as against 1102 dozen in the western Cape Province and 
1096 dozen in Natal. 

Movable Eqmpnient, —-The capital investment • in in.ovable eqxiip- 
ment in poultry farming includes the purchase price or estimated 
value of movable feed hoppers, water containers, nests, perchevS, 
stoves and other movable heating apparatus, egg boxes and baskets, 
all movable crates for the transport of fowls and the isolation of broody 
or sick birds, incubators, spades, brooms, wheelbarrows, etc. 

Fowls .—The investment in fowls is obtained by taking the 
average of the value of the flock at the beginning and at the end of the 
year. The numbers and value of fowls at the end of the year could be 
obtained in all cases, but figures for the beginning of the year wmie 
not accurate and w^ere based on an estimate made by the farmer. 

■ . .\Feed .>—In the year under discussion poultry farmers, almost 
without exception, bought all their poultry feed. In Natal there 
were isolated eases of farmers who produced a portion of their feed, 
especially their cereal requirements. For the rest they producecl 
only green feed, and there are farmers who purchased even this coiu- 
inodity. The home-produced feed was taken at farm value or at an 
estimated value. In the three areas together, however, more than 
97 per cent, of all feed was purchased. 

Labour .—In comparison with other branches of farming, 
poultry farming as a rule requires less, yet more regular daily 
labour. The larger poultry farms generally employ European 
foremen, the smaller units being managed by the farmers them¬ 
selves, often with a minimum, amount of hired labour. Out of 















()rii)fH-r 19‘IU 


.Fahmjnc; in Scsi'Tii Afiuca 


;i luial nf faiaiiH, cM), of ■wli.irlx 11 a.re sitiiaiiNl in llio 
Fapa l^ro\iiHM\ (oiiployod Eviroptnm labinirors, iiioHi of iluoii 
foixMiioii. W'hoix* laboiirorn porfonnod otluo' work in to 

llir diilios inoiilooial lo pooliry farming, iho uUoralod oosl. was 

rliaru;o(l agaiiisi Iho jauiliry oonooni. Similarly unpaid labour by 
momb(>rs ol' llit^ fanm'r’i^ family, eakmlatod aiaaoaling (o ncn'mal. 
srali';-, was dobilod io ilm poultry farm. 

(u'lii'ral o.r/a7/.s'('.s\- -I'hoso Imdude a mnnlu‘r ul' suiaibu’ ii(Mns in 
(‘oniKMdinn will) pouHry farming, sueh as tlu^ rosl, of modiidm^s, 

id{)od, U'sis, <}i.siiiIVidaiibs, siaiiontuy, poriodic.als, assnoialion and 
!'(‘gi>;{ rai ion Ipos, itdopliono, milling Iros, insurant^', assc'ssjnoiit; 
ratos, bank loos, i’uol bn* power a,ml healing pnr])os(‘S, hnokke(*ping 
1V(‘S. !ntd oilier smallei' uiisp(‘eiIbal (‘\|>e.nses. 

Ftd'in nnJ hirvd hufi},spnrt imdudeH all Iransfavri (expenses 

inourrt‘d by Uo' fai'mer himsedf In (mmuadion wilh bis lorry, 
didivei'v \a!i, mnlor oar or animalalrawn veliiole ns well as hinal 
IraiispfM'! b\‘ road or rail. 

F<nrl /o/rr/o/.v('x.--A II pureliasios of ehioks and fowls during the 
year wi^re eliarged against egg-production. 

I/iifriuinf eos/.s’..All (expenses in etmneclimi with Ibo holi-bing 

of da,y~old eliioks, i.e, eapital invesimmil, labour, fuel, ole., wma* 

(sdoulatisl se]sa?’ale!y and eharged against Hie lolal nuinbor of ilay- 
fdd idiii'ks halrhed. d'liat portion of the lolal habdiing oo.sls eliarged 
agadnsi egg-produolion is in proporiion to lla* number of day-old 
e.hieks kepi by the farmers from lludr own [iroduoiion to raise for 
i lieinscd VOS. dims iln^ egg-prmiuoing (look boars lln^ haiobing 
eosls of ilay-old ehioks ki*pt for uniininining lln* Hook. Hie 
haiehing eosls of day-old ehieks sold, are and from the sum realiwal 
by Iheso ehioks. 

f V//f*u/a//ou of iif't coni (if f7///“///War/daO'-d n ordiu* lo obluin 
the lod. I’osls of prmhieiioii, e(‘rlain r-redits whieii are insepaiahly 
eonficadml with (‘gg^produelion, are dedmded ^Sun Uo‘ gross eosis. 


d'AHLK fV.. ^(hileulafion aj net /vm-/ cgg-iirodncllan in pence pef 

(I(K c u Cf/f/a p red lie i rl, 


. , Itomo 

W.?. 

liand,. 

Natal. 

I’hrcu! aroan 
logoihor. 

ISfunibor of oasop,... 

25 

31 

■ 17' 

73 

Egg-procUuitton, doziai.... 

Hinfim 

450,659*3 

139,514*1 

l,-)Ofi.K08-4 


Penoo por 

Pence per 

Penre pur 

P<mc,;o |>er 

CroUitS'-" 

dozen. 

dozen. 

<loz<in. 

dozen. 

(1) Hnnuling birds sold. 

»»«,■ 

0*52 

1*01 

0-20 

(2) Tablo biols sold.. 

I2-47 

3*56 

3*86 

8*91 

(2) PowIk uh(kI on farm. 

0ol2 

0*17 

0*2H 

0*16 

^4) Miiriuo! Holtl.. 

0-40 

0*13 

0*4*1 

0*38 

(f)) Kmpty tsj/gH Hol<l. 

0*33 

0*23 

0*48 

(P32 

(0) InvpoaHO in value of dock.. 

■■ S‘SQ 

0*36 

2*16 

2*27 

Total oeedits.^ 

16-71 

4*96 

8-23 

12*20 

Gross costs.. 

37*27 

28*82 

30-08 

83*90 

Credits.. 

16*71 

4*96 

8-23 

12*29 

Nbt oosm, 

2a.S6 

2S-80 

21*85 

21*70 












I^iik Cost o f Egg PBOBtroTioN, 194445 .__ 

Discussion of Credits. 

Unu'ditiij birds. —■Altlioug'h an attempt \v"as made to exclude 
faruKM's wlio are (‘oneerned mainly with the l>:reeding and sale of 
breeding* cocks and liens, data were iinaToidabty obtained from a 
few fanners who sold breeding birds. In tliese cases it was 
iiiip(»ssilde to s(‘])erato the costs of breeding fe'om those of egg- 
jirodnction. Sales of breedings birds were therefore charged 
agan'nst t\gg-production as a credit. 

birds sold (killed or alive) include cockerels which are 
ra,is(Ml li'om da.y-old chicks up to a certain age, and old, iion- 
|)roducing cMilhai laying birds. The conipnriiively high figure 
repi'cscnling this iicnn in the case of the westcTu Cape Province, 
mast b(^ ascribed to iiu-‘ fact that in this area farmers ('oncentrate 
mainly on the Jieavy breeds such as Aiistralorps. The proportion 
of main Iu’chmIs in the western Cape Province is approximately as 
follows: 45 per cent. Australorps; 43 per cent. Australorp x 

White Leghorn; 10 per cent. White Leghorns and 2 per cent. Rhode 
Island Reds. On the Rand, White Leg-horns t^otal approximately 
85 ])er cemt., and in Isiatal more than 70 per cent, of the flocks. 

liicrease in> 'value of flock .—The increase in value of the flock 
w'as b'ulated hy deducting the value as at the heginning of the 
year from that as at the end of the first year. As already ineiitioned, 
some farmers c*ould not accurately state the imiiihef and value of theii’ 
birds at- the iK^giuning of the year from the valw at the end of the 
year. As already mentioned, some farmers could not accurately 
state the number and value of their birds at the beginning of the year, 
and consequently the relative figures represent an estimate made by 
Hio farmers. 

The increase in value of fowls during the year must be 
attributed mainly to expansion. If the numb^er of birds in a flock 
is kept fairly constant, the farmer will buy approximately the same 
number of day-old chicks or pullets every yesir to replace culls 
or losses through mortality. Where expansion is to take place, 
however, the farmer raises more day-old chickos buys more pullets 
tliaii are needed to replace ciills or losses. In smeh cases the extra 
expense entailed by the raising of chicks or the keeping of pullets was 
included in the general expenses, and since the chicks and pullets 
were due to coniminence laying only during tb*e following season, 
they re])rcsent, exce'pt in so far. as they increased in value .due to, 
growth, a .liability during the year of the investigation. The same 
value per bird was taken at the beginning and at itlie end of the year; 
consequently a change in total value means a change in the total 
number of fowls. 

Net cost of egg-fToduction: (a) with and (h) without commercial 
day-old chick production .— As already mentioned, separate calcula¬ 
tions of egg-production costs were made for poultry farmers who 
sold day-old chicks and for those who did not. In Table V the 
comparative costs are given;— 
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Tabm V .—Comparative Cost of Egg-production: Enterprises With and Without a Commercial Dag-old 

in Pence per Dozen Eggs Produced. 
























Table V. {GonMmjied^ 


'Phk Cost of Egg Proditction, 1944-45. 
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in Sorrrn: A-Frioa 
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/Ovz/fV. '/N't frciih mid, -Tim lahiR n4!(H‘.is 

l\m i'ihmIiik* as wcOl as the profit per (Ipj^eii, fresli sold, for all 

fa,!‘i]iers in eacli of ilie tliree 'areas. 


Table VI. —Average income and profit per dm^en fresh, eggs sald^ 
for all farmers: 1944 / 45 . 


Itoai. 

W.F. 

Ilaud. 

iNaf.iii. 

'rhnM*. a,n‘a.s 
togctlu'r. 

Number <»r castes.. 

25 

80(),3iiH 

£95,020*0 

28*28d. 

20*50(1 

:u 

4t>5,H70 

£40,525*2 

27*5 Id, 
22*BBd. i 

17 

130.085 
£13,340-0 

20 *<500. 

21-Sod. 

73 

1,332.329 

£154,885*2 

27*9<hL 

21 *70(1. 

1 

Valun of IxoHh rggrt Hold. 

Va,lu(4 p(U* doziui rn^nh (Jggn sold.. 
Not c<.)st por do'/i<ui. . .., . 


f’rofit pm* «,lo'/<'U'i ItohIi i^ggs Bold.. 

7’72d, 

3 * (>5d. 

1 

4-Sid. 

i 

1 0'2o<!. 

I 

, 
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Financial Resnlt of JParming as a Whole. 

Up to this ]K>irii, all expeiusi's liuve been eubndaied |H‘r (It)zeii 
eg‘g\s produeeci, and piarht per iloxen eggs vsold. Tho flnaneial out* 
<'Oiue poulhy fariniug as a whole will now be analyzed. 

in ’tabii' V\l (he average ofxn'aioi’vH' earnings per farm are 
shown for ail farnu'^’s, and in tal>b‘ VIII ihe a,vtM*ag’e optn'uiors' 
earnings f>er farm an' shown sep<‘ra,i('ly for farmers who go in for 
(‘oinnuM’dal day-cdd ehit'k ])r(H!ncdif»n and for iln^se who do nol. 


TAiiLK VI I.^— Average, operators' earnings per farm for all poultry 

farmers J 944 / i 5 . 


Itom. 

' W.P. 

liaud. 

NjituL 

frhitsn urt'UH 
tugetlH^r. 

Number of cuhob.... 

25 

31 

17 

' 73 


£ 

£. 

£ 

£ ■ 

QroBB costs..*.. 1 

Orodits. .... 

6,127 

2 , 4 fi 0 

1,577 

3 U 

966 

293 

2,650 

1,042 

. 

Not costs.. ... 

2,(107 

' 1,266 

673 

1,608 

Income.. 

_ _ 

4,400 

1,794 

1,054 

2/»14 

Not costs,....... 

2,667 

1,266 

673 

1,608 

Net income.... 

Interest..... ^ 

Opomtor’s Eammgs.,, 

, hm 
,385 

i;m 

' 528 

212 , 
310 

381 

300 

281 

906 

245 

661 



During the year under diacussioE poultry farmers in the western 
Cape ProYimee totalled m avera^ of ^ 1^848 in operators' earniugs 
per farm as against £316 oa tha'BaBd and £881 in Nafail. 

















I'liK (Josi: ov Egg Phoduction, 1944~4r). 


I'aulk VJII. — Total income^ gross costs^ total creJits, net income^ 
and operators earauu/s fo-r poultry farms wliJi cmd: tidthout 
a day-old cluclc-mdiistry: 1944/45: Average jjer farm. 


Item . 

Egg producer.^ 


Commercial day-old 
chick producers. 





Three 




Three 


W.P. 

Rand, 

Natal. 

areas 

toge¬ 

ther. 

W.P. Rand. Natal. 

areas 

toge¬ 

ther. 

Number of cases . 

14 

17 

9 

40 

11 

14 

8 

' 33 

Item 









I u CO me from ;— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fresh eggs. 

2,231 

1,320 

950 

1,557 

5,798 

1,720 

593 

2,806 

liafccliiug eggs.. 

48 

77 

— 

49 

22 

28 

34 

27 

liiferfcit^ ('ggs . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

1 

— 

7 

Day-old chicks... . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,262 

527 

538 

775 

Total income.. . 

2,279 

1,397 

965 

1,606 

7,101 

2,276 

1,165 

3,615 

Gross costs 









Food ... 

2,012 

787 

606 

1,175 

4,510 

1,137 

656 

2,145 

Labour ... 

395 

140 

99 

220 

1,916 

326 

138 

810 

Fowl purcliases . 

107 

140 

46 

107 

147 

28 

4 

62 

Transport. .. 

150 

85 

54 

101 

644 

123 

54 

246 

General expenses. ... 

98 

61 

48 

71 

299 

103 

60 

168 

Bepreciatiott. ... 

120 

50 

34 

71 

231 

89 

44' 

125 

Ito pairs .... 

23 

16 

5 

16 

95 

39 

11 

51 

Hatching eggs bought . 



— 

— 

32 

8 

28 

21 

Hatching and sale of day-old 

28 



12 

146 

84 

50 

97 

ohicks ... 

9 

4 

Total geoss costs... 


1,281 

896 

1,773 

7,920 

1,937 

1,045 ■ 

3,715 

Credits: — 









Brooding birds sold.. ... 

— 

— 

— 

~~~ 


70 

73 

48 

Tabh^ birds sold .. 

1,038 

190 

132 

474 

2,K15 

248 

133 

1,076 

Manure sold 

54 

5 

i 6 

22 

90 

'll 

i .'27 

43 

Fmpty bags sold. 

34 

i 

18 

2.1 

66 

16 

14 

32 

Fowls for homo consumption. 

17 

10 

9 

12 

18 

11 

K.) . 

13 

Eggs for home consumption. 

19 

1 5 

10 

11 

22 

333 

16 

12 ' 

17 

Inereaso in value of flock... 

598 

13 

29 

222 

30 

125 

164 

Total ceedits. 

1,760 

235 

203 

762 

3,350 

402 

394 

1,383 

Gross costs.. 

2,933 

1,281 

896 ! 

1,773 

7,920 

1,937 

1,046 

3,715 

Credits... 

1,760 

235 

203 

762 

3,350 

402 

394 

1,383 

Net costs... 

1,173 

1,046 J 

693 

1,011 

4,570 

1,535 

651 

2,332 

Income...' 

2,279 

1,397 

955 

1,606 

7,101 

2,276 

1,165 

3,615 

Net costs...... 

1,173 

1,046 

693 

1,011 

4,570 

1,535 

651 

2,332 

Not income...,.... 

1,106 

331 

262 

595 

2,531 

741 

514 

1,283 

Interest.... 

257 

160 

73 

170 

547 

286 

13() 

335 

Operator’s' earnings.. 

849 

201 

189 

425 ^ 

L984'. 

455 

384 

948 


Average production costs of day-old chicks- hatched. and day-old 
chicks sold and profit on day-old chicks sold .—-TaUe li reflects 
tke average production costs per day-old cMck liatclied and per 
day-old cKick sold, as well as me profit per day-old cflick sold. In 
tlie case of Egg producers the average production costs are given 
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Farminu in SdU'i’ii Ai^'ructA. 


(k'lnhvr 1!I4(J 

only ill I’ospcM'l <»f (kyy-old chicks liatolicd. sl!»c(^ .no day-ohl cJuc'.ks 
wciv s<}l(l. Ill the i^'roiip Day-ohl idiick protliHuo'vS ’h (he averag'o 
pnalucthai costs ol‘ both tlay-old chicks hat(‘lic(l and day-old cliic'ks 
sold an' cloven. Mx|)(‘nscs in connection, with ihe hiiior iindinh^ costs 
incidcMital to ihe sale of the chicks, such as paiddn^* and transport. 


l\\noh W- I^rodrosU of (Imf-old ohicks hatch cd and. daij-old 
chifdnH sfdd, and profit per day-old chick sold: 1944/do; avf'raya 

per farm.. 


( t'otip,..... 

h'gg-produce'rs. j 

(louinicrcial day- 
ciuciv produces 

)!d 

Itoiu,.. .... 

W.lk 

Kiand. 

Natal. 

Thr(H^ 

u.n^aH 

toga- 

thc.r. 

W.P. 

i 

Ik-md. j 

Nats!.; 

riuTc 
aax'as 
tog(*. 
i laa-. 

33 

Numlxa' of ............ 

:i4 

1.7 

0 

40 

n 

M 

i 

s 1 

i 

to iiicuhator (doz<ut). 

m 

31) 

110 

225 

■),!)74 

2,054 { 

1,087 

2,030 

Net c.oKtH of own in in- 






i 

j 



culxbtor.i- 

37 0 

3*4 

14*2 

17*8 

530*2 
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l<’AltM(N(i IN ScHI'l'tl AfiMCA 


October 1940 


The Handling of Milk and Cream 
on the Farm.* 

(Division of Dairying.) 

11. The Farm Separator. 

¥ 1^' tJie ohjtM't of the fanner is to produce cream^ t}u3ii a separator 
is neiiossary. Tlie old setting-i^aii ” methods are out-of-date and 
quite ansaital>le in a hot country where it is so evssential to produce 
a first-gTade cream. Many machines are on the market. A, cheap 
niacliine is dear at any price. 

rrimdplas' of Sepanvbi>07h ,—The constituents of milk vary in 
weight, the hiitterfat being the lightest. By subjecting the milk 
to centrifugal force, the lightest portion, that is the fat with a part 
of the other constituents, is separated from the heavier portion, the 
skim-milk. The difl*erence in weight or specific gravity of milk, 
skim-milk and butterfat is very slight; hence considerable centri¬ 
fugal force is required. The milk must be in the right condition for 
separation and tlie machine must be properly mounted and run, other¬ 
wise the sepai’ation may not be complete and there will be a loss of 
butterfat in the separated milk. 



Add life to yoar machme by having it well mounted. 


Condition of Milk .'—The milk should be, separated fresh, 'as it 
comes,from the cow, as near blood heat as possible and ■never below 
86^ F. At this temperature the milk is less viscous and the fat 
globules are in the liquid state. If the milk is allowed to cool, the 
fat globules become solid and the milk more viscous, with resultant 
poor separation. Cream from cold milk may contain a higher percen¬ 
tage of butterfat, but there will be less cream and a heavy loss of 
fat in the separated milk. In cases where milking is done twice a 
day and separation only once, the cold milk must be heated up to at 


The first part appeared in the September, 1946, issue. 
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FAiaiiNc^ IN Sou'i'ii Africa 


l!l4r> 


ii‘asi fM) (lc^^(nH*s Fa.hreuheit l)efoVR piitting xi ixito^ ilix' sc|)uraiai‘. Tlie 
|)r5H‘(i«M‘ of s(‘|KU'al ini^* oiice u, day in tlxe Bumnior is tioi NRM)niui(»tHlad, 
TJie luilk held over ivS liable to lieeome aeid, and tluo’e will bo a 
InRivy loss ot‘ fat in ilio separated milk. If too acid, it may l)e(*,()me 
(liittk upon lieatii:if>‘ to separating temperature, 

(Jhfdce of A!a(diim.—With the multitude of good., bad, ujhI i]i- 
diheront noudiiiu^s on the market, the farmer sliould l>e eai'oful in 
his selxsdion. Do not rely too imieh on what tlu^ man hehiml the 
('ouider has in say; in many cases lie knows loss about Ihe mailer than 
(he inietiding ])nr('lias<‘r. A elieap machine will provi‘ ('N]umsiv(‘ in. 
ilu^ Jong f un, du<' to gntling* out of order quiekiy and loss of fat in 
ilie se.paraltMl milk. 1 . 1^0 bowl of ilie se])araior levcdvt's at anything 
from S(‘ven io sixteem tliousand reTolutions per minute, d(q)(mdirig 
on tlu'. i.yp(‘ and size of tin* machine. The separator is used twice a day 
all I he yc'ur round, aiul if the maeliine is to siaini up (o tin* work, it 
must h(‘. made o{' good mai(‘ria,l and he well consimeted. 

In making a s(de(dion the following poinis should I>e considered: 
(a) Skinuning elhcohmcy; (//) gmieral conslnietifui; (r) possibility of 
obiainiiig spare parts; and {d) capacity of nnudnne. 

(a) SkiiOiuinfj Efjkuvncy ,—'It is essonlial to <d)iaiii a cbnm skim¬ 
ming’ macdiine—one (hat wifi b*ave ihe minimum amount o\' builer- 
fai in the seiiarabnl milk. The differene.e in tlie skimming (‘tiicieney 
between a poor ami a good nuudjimg will nume than j>ay ilumlilTerene^^, 
in tim initial price wlien buying a siqiarator. The followings figures 
will make this chujr. A lirst-cdass nuudiine will not Iviwv mon* than 
(MK{ per enmi, of fat in tin* s(*])arat(Hl milk, whenms a poor muchiue 
may lea.v<‘ anything fnun ()-0t» tc) {)* 1 . per (‘cni. It! you arc* se[)araiing 
df) galhms of !nilk a day, ami 1(1 ])er cent., is taken olT as enmm, the 
good macdiim* will iosc UDi lb. of buiterfut in a year as (a)mparcul with 
a loss of 5!l lb, in the emse of a nundiino losing Odlb pen* eent. in the 
separated milk, ^ If y{)U take the life of ihe separator as ten years 
(which is short for a good mac.liim*), and the value of hutterfat at Is. 
a pound, you will receive £1,4. 16s. more for your cream with ihe 
good xmmhino than with the poor one, and in addition there will he 
freedom from trouble. The (liU'ereiKU!! iti initial cost between a good 
imd, a poor machine is somewhere in the neighbourhood of io .£4 
on a 45-gallon capacity Beparator. 

(h) General Comtrnction .—The framework nuist bo substantial, 
and the various pieces which go to make it up, must fit closely 
together so as not to leave crevices in which spilt milk is likcdy to 
lodgRu All bushings and bearing surfaces should b<^ reasonably 
largo to stand the wear of daily use. 

The tin-ware should he strong and suhstantial. Take particular 
notice to see that all joints are soldered tiunh. Op(*n joinis timl 
crevices are difficult to keep clean. Machines having this fault 
should be avoided. 


The putting together of the bowl should he -foolptoof-it is so 
in most good machines-and it should not require a lot of iools to take 
the bowl apart. XTsually two are 8ufficient~a wrench and Borne kind 
of clamp to hold the bowl while it is being unscrewed. There are 
two general types of bowls: those that are hollow and those which 
have- internal parts in the form’ of discs or blades to assist in the 
'Separation, Separators with'hollnw.'boyfls depend on high-speed;' 
'''for oopiplete separation* With,the'.diio type of bowl, look to see that; 



I'liH J[a,nj>likg of Milk and Ceeam on the Farm , 

tlie (lis<\s^can. 1)0 fii4;e<l in, any order. Jf'imibered discws are not 
recominencled wliere the separating is left'to a native, because, if put 
on incorrectly, the bowl will be out of balance and tliivS will lead to 
trouble with tlie ^leck bearing. 

Tlio bowl, its parts and the tinware in general, should be easy 
to keep (‘]o,n,u. Inaccessible places, which require special brushes 
and bits of wire, are a nuisance. Most machines can be cleaned with 
oj’diuary bottle brushes obtainable from the local store or chemist 
when the luaisbes sent with the machine are worn out. 

The sir^c of the supply tank should be noted. If the capacity of 
tlie nuudiine is 50 gallons per hour, then the tank should hold at least 
f) gallons of .milk; if GO gallons per hour, at least 6 gallons; and so on. 
A small su[)p]y tank in a big capacity inacdiiiie nieaiis coustaiit 
refilling. 

Idle meiliod of oiling the machine is very important. The 
nieclianisin is more delicate than that of most otlier farm, machines; 
tlie ],)ow] ,r(‘N'olv(‘.s at a very high speed, and s-oineti,mes the machine ivS 
run for an hour o7' inonc Friction due to lack of proper oiling at 
a.ny one point of Ihe machine is likely to throw the gearing out of 
align in ('lit and so damage the separator. 

Most good niacliines are fitted with the splash oiling* system ’b 
Tlie gearing is partly submerged in oil and is so arranged that the 
oil is s|>lashed on to, all wearing parts of the machine when it is in 
motion. Tdiis is undoubtedly the most satisfaetory system as there 
is no need to worry about whether the boy has oiled the machine or 
not. Willi ihe open hole ’’ system, that is, where one' pours oil 
into various little Juries, one is never certain as to whether the 
nnicliine has hinm ]>ro])erly oiled before starting up; and, if the 
macluiie has to be run long, it may be necessary to stop for re-oiling. 

Whatever sysiem your machine has, use only separator oil. 
Ordinary niacliine oil, is too tliick and w'ill cause the bearing to gniii 
up.^’ With the splash .system,, empty the oil once a monlli from the 
oil sump; n special outlet is provided for this purpose. Put a little 
paraffin in the sump, turn the handle, let the dirty paraffin out, and, 
rc'fill with fresli oil. If this is done regularly years will be added to 
the life of the inuchine. 

(a) ObtainiiKj SjKire Parts ,—If you are unable io olitain spare 
parts for your machine when these are required, the ma(.*hi,iie is useless 
to you. The parts which usually require replacing are: the rubber 
ring, neck bearing spring, and the steel points or balls on which the 
spindle rests. A set of spares is usually sent out with the machine 
and when one of these spares is put into use, another vsliould be 
ordered at once. Do not wait till you want to use it before ordering, 
as you may find that you have to wait a few ■ days to obtain the 
required ])art. Many cheap machines are on the market for a year 
or BO, and, after various complaints from users, the agent gives the 
nnudiines up and spore parts are no longer obtainable, For the 
better known machines, spares are always to be had and the addresses 
of the agents can usually be seen in the agricultural press. 

(d) Capacity of Machirie .-separators can be obtained with 
capacities of from 10 to 130 gallons per hour. As a rule, the smaller 
the machine, the cheaper and easier it is to turn, but these points 
should not infliience the choice. A small capacity machine is all 
very well for the person keeping one cow or a couple of goats, hut 
for the ordinary farmer anything under 50. to 60 gallons per hour 
is not recommended. Turning a handle for hour after hour is not 
easy work. The smaller the mnchitie, the faster the bowl has to revolve 
to effect separation and the sooner will the machine wear out. To 
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I^'aiuiino in South Afhku 


ihiohrr llHfi 

pul a, loi. of milk ilirong’h a Binall .iiuu^lutu' maaus i!ta,i stmio of the 
milk is liable^ to he eold before it is Hepara.i(‘(l; (mlves will get 
r.oki skim-milk ifisiead of Auarm; and the maeiiiiH* will luive to be 
stopfiad duriii^* (he run to clean out the bowl. Ida* hn'n-(4- the 
luaehimu (.!u‘ c|ui(*ktu* th<‘work will he dont^ and (he lono-t^- |1 h‘ machine 
will last; aud, if ilu' herd inereaBes, the Banie uundum^ will do. 

Setting Up the Separator. 

ldi(‘ life of lh(‘ Bepa,raior (Tin be lengtheiuMl l)y having lh(‘ imudiiiie 
propeudy sid. up. 

'riu^ a,et*oinpanying' tiguri‘ shows thiw kinds of luachiut's, lhat on 
ih(‘ hd't b(ung‘ of (In* '' hanging spindle tyj>e; tin* etudn* om^ is a,n 
onlifiary V(‘r(ical sju’ndle uuudiine without a slaud; aud on ilu» 
rigid is an ordinary veriicad spindle nnudutu^ with stand. 

Many niaehiiu‘s without stands are nioiudcMl on rickety iables 
or gro(‘m*y Ixixiss. ddns is fatal to eflicdiud; skiiuniing or tln^ long life 
of a nnudiima 77/rro v//7/.s7. he fw vihrailon. 

A machine with a hanging spindle may 1 h^ holt(Hl dirt^ct to a 
(a>nc.rete or oilun* hard floor, whereas a niachiiie with a vertical spindle 
must, have a, (uishion in the form of blocks of wood l)t‘tw('(m the 
mecduuiism ainl^tlu* floor. This is provided for in some machines hy 
inserting blocdvs" of wood between the mechanism and the stand. If, 
kowcAmr, the part (anitaining ibe nunduinism is hoittal dircM't to the 
stand, tlicn bhndvs must Ih‘ placed between the stand and tin* floor, or 
the blo<‘ks may be sunk into ibe tloor witli th(‘ top flush with the 
floor levad. Tin* ol>j(wt of the blocks is to take n]) vibration. With 
tin* Imaging sfundle iy])c of macdune the vibration is provided tor 
by nnnins of s])ri!Jgs in some machiin*s, and by ball bearings in others, 
or a. (a)mhinaiion of both. Wob* tin* bhudes of w(H»d IndaytTUi the 

H(*parator arid tin* floor in tint cast* of tin* machine tn\ the* right in 

tin* illustrai ioiu 

Any nnndiim* whieh has no stiuHl iind therefon* cannot In* bolted 
to tln^ floor, must havt* a firm bas(^ made for it. ’'riie stand of the 

(mntre nmtdiirn* in tln^ illustration is made of bri(*k and outsick^ 

c‘ement“fdasi(*r(*d. k'our bolts are ltd. into tin* stand during 
(construction. A. pie(c(* <d‘ 2-incb ihi<ck wood is Indd down by these 
bolts, boles being coniersunk in the wood to take ibe nuts. Over 
this is ]daced a, piecce of good galvaniscod iron, with a. turnover of 
ihrese imdies all round the sides. Any separator can tlnm be fitttid 
to this stand with the coach stmews usually supplied with the machine. 

The separator must be ])erfectly level. With th<» Imnging spindle 
type of nundiine use the plumb-line supplied in order to set it 
correctly. With, all vertical machineB, the c/ircular rim on the framtw 
worlc into wlii(‘h the bowl fits, is spocially ground for the use of a 
spirit l(iV(h. An occasional check should be made to H(u; that the 
macluno is still level and adjust it, if n(M*essary, by using eitluvr 
washers or W(u1g(‘s of hard wood between the frann^work or stand and 
the floor. 

, Cara of. Cream., 

Whether for farm butter-making or for fa(‘hory pnrpos(*s, if 
first-grade butter is re(|uired, the cream must also first-grade. 
Howeveu; skilful the butter-maker may be, he (‘,annot nmnufacdura 
first-grade produce from second-grade raw material. 

A fi.rst-gra,de cream may be defined as a cream having a clean 
wc]l-matun‘d flavour, a clean and pleasant odour, tutlnu* sweet or of 
a i)l(uusant acid flavour. It must show no him|)a or curd particilos or 
dirt of any kind, and mxist be of a Binooth even consistency like a 
■well-mix't‘(i pa,int.- It 8houM,;.have'.|i;;hdght glossy appearamau 
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Thk llANDLim^ OF Mtt.k anb Cheam oNjnm F\rm. 

ill (iriler i.o produce cream of this .naturej eleanliuess in every 
delail^ during* mnkiug operations and subsequent separating and 
handling* is essential. 

Soap should not he used for cleaning dairy utensils. It doevS 
not dissolve milk eeustitiients and, not being a good rinser, it may 
lea,ve a him ovei* i-lic aiiparatns in which nndesirahle organisiiis will 
{[(‘vidop. IFse washing soda or, better still, one of the dairy cleansing 
])owders sjiecdally made for the purpose. A scrubbing brush is far more 
eiTcn.'iive and casicu' to keep clean than a cloth. 

Keep the sejiarai.or clean. Wash it thoroughly each time after 
use a,n(l pbiccj llie parts (covered over with butter muslin), in a clean, 
airy phnan J)o not put the machine together until required for use. 

Afi(M‘ separating is finished, the cream should be immediately 
covered wiih (‘lean niuslixi and put in a cool place free from dust 
and odours. 

j\(*v<‘r run the warm cream from the separator into a vessel 
already (‘.ontainiug (‘ool (*ream; the mixing of cool and warm cream 
is liable to sc^t iq) undesirable fermentations. Cream separated in 
the morning should be held over until the afternoon before mixing 
it with the bulk cream. Likewise, that separated in the evening 
should be held over until the next morning before mixing. This will 
ensure both lots of cream being more or less the same temperature. 

Stir the cream at least twice a day—-the more often the better. 
Stirring round ami round is useless, as the cream will remain in 
layers. It must be done with an up-and-down motion. This will break 
up the various layers that form when cream has been left standing. 
The obje(it of stirring is ix> allow the gas-es to escape, to prevent the 
formation of curdy matter at the bottom of the container, to prevent 
the formation of lum])s, to prevent a tough top covering, and to break 
up acid-zones ’’ and so ensure even ripening throughout the cream. 

Never put a tight-fittiiig cover on the can in which you keep 
your cream; a free circulation of air is necessary. So simply cover 
the top with a clean piece of bntter-mnslin to keep out flies and dust. 

If cream is sent to a creamery, the following points should be 
observed : — 

(1) Adjust the cream screw (or skim-milk screw) of the separator 
so as to give a cream testing 45 per cent, biitterfat during hot weather 
and r35 to 40 per cent, during cold weather. Thin cream sours very 
much quicker than thick ci^eam, and if a thin cream has to be sent 
a long distance to the creamery, it is likely to arrive in an over-ripe 
condition. Some farmers senci cream testing 60 per cent., but it is 
not advisable to exceed 50 per cent, as the body of the cream is likely 
to be spoilt and there is a danger of a considerable losvs of butterfat 
in the separated milk, particularly if a cheap machine is being used 
or a large quantity of milk is being put through a machine of small 
capacity. A thinner cream is advised in the winter, as it is easier to 
keep Avell stirred and mixed. 

(2) Do not keep your cream in the cans that go to and from the 
crcninuu'y. Kuch cans receive a lot of rough treatment, and are often 
battered and dented with the result that pieces of tin may be Imockecl 
off the interior surface and so expose the iron.^ Cream kept in such 
cans for a few days is liable to develop a metallic flavour. It is better 
to have a separate container in which to hold the cream until sent 
away. During hot weather send cream to the creamery three times a 
weelc, and twice a week during cold weather. 

(3) Protect the cream from the rays of the sun during transport 
from farm to station by covering the^ans with a wet sack. Make sure 
that the can is placed in a shady spot until the arrival of the train. 







If ilu’! I nil!! srrvirc* peiiuits, it is heitt*!’ in rr^uui aw^ay hy a, 

iii< 4 ‘!il iluHi by bay. 

Grading Greaini. 

Till* (‘iMsunaricns i\rv (lr|H?ncleMi a.i.i llie l'ansH‘i% and flia baibliiiji*' 
up csf (1\<^ dairy iiuluslry is dainuideiii <vm t!ie craaiui'rias. liulli siNiituiH 
fans! work for ilndr mutual iiriureHts. 

Tia^ farnuo' slamid ialu* a |HU‘Soual iniorrsl in da* W(M’k rarriop 
on by da* araauH'ry. If ha would pity an oraa.'doaat \i'Wt during 
da* lad w«‘:i!la‘r to saa ilu* araam <4’i'ad(‘r at his work, la* wmibi laara 
iaor(* alHMU da* huihs found iti araam titan Iw studNitin; half a du/ru 
books (Ui di<* ntadar. 

I'ha ynstdinyi' and ia>lin,w of art‘aiii at tha toaamaria- i- raniad 
<od by sftaaially ii'aiia'd inan laddin^’ t lo\'ai inoani t rililiaalas 
aniiilitto’ da*m to d(s tlus <dass of work. A raaon! ha- bo Lop! af do* 
fa(dor\ shou itt;^' \Nlial tvr;ob‘ and ta^t is ‘J!'i\an to omo\ ran of rjoam 
iH‘oai\ad. This <*nalib‘s dia (btnarttmanl dairy insprrfui^. lo lo-rp a 
(‘onsiani <di(‘(d\ oit tho work of tin* <,rra<b'rs and loslrr'. I ho in-poriors 
iiiior('0[tl cants r/r ruuiv to dio facUoric'S^ tako samplo- lor ptadinj; mol 
((‘stinjuA and r!u‘n oomparo (luu’r residls witli those* iviwm b\ do- laotioy. 
(cradiiijW is dtun^ Ity du* stmsos cd .s'd/Zd, sfutll 0/0/ /os/c . 

At dm factory, as the lid is ri‘tttovcd fnun tlm ran. the* pradc*r 
notes ihc* ecuididon and jLi'eneral appcmr.ima* cd’ tin* c att and ir. rmt- 
tc»uis. (huts that an* Innlly (h*nlt‘<l, rnsb*d <U‘ have oprii -cants, do 
not ap]H*ul let hint as itcinp* stdlabb* ciUtiaint'rs ftu' c-rcam from wititdi 
tirsi-^‘ra,de hudc*r (*an be madtn Idle, surfaec' ap[tearanc*e eatedms hiH 
’tpyi*; tlii! pn*sc*n<a* ol lli<*s or cuher insocts and paideU*s o! din is ait 
imlie.afion of n(\i»’lecd. Moidd on do* top cd die m’cam a!ft‘C‘t its 
epudity and will prohaJdy prothnn* mould in the httdm"; if indicadc’s 
unsuital^h*? surround ilia’s or’ s|(U';p.*’m 

A U)U|4’h e.ctveriu|,»* on tin* surfmm dtundts uc^u’hsd lu .-dirriu|.*’ dot 
I'.reuin. A frothy or aeraitnl surfaee |jfivc*s rise lo a ^at^*pi^do!} ihal 
soparaiion has taken fdaee irdcj the cream can dirccl, cu' find it tuny 
he due to negdeei in stirring*. 

das huldd(‘s on Ihe surface of the eriurm an* dm* lo oasdormiiig 
hue.teriu assocdatcnl with manure or ycni.st ecdls due In dirly opiuaticuis 
durino the* milking' proeesH, 
lie next stirs the (U'eam. 

ihird, tough portions throughout ihe body cd' ilu* cream an* au 
iudiealiou of want cd' ]iroper mixing ctr stirring of ihe eweam. 

(junlHug is ('uused by Imviug a, very thin cTcsnu or by mi%ing 
warm ami eedd cream togedher* 

llo])iness is gmierully associated with the* use of unsuidtary water, 
A slimy comb lion denotes the prescmce. cd' nudesiraide ba<*icrlu, 
J)uring stirring, ihe body of the {*reum is uotcaK Ml gooct 
cream Ims au evmi Imdy with the (‘oasisimu'y of a wc^ldmixed paint, 
and has a- bright appearance; a dull colour usually iudicaie.s <uu*r- 
ripemess. 

The odour of the cream is also imtieed during the stirring 
pro(*(\ss, and, if very bad, it is noted immediatedy the lid is n*movt*cb 
A siatilc odour is due to unsanitary byre eoudiiions, 

Au over-ripe cream, besides being dulf in colour, may have ediher 
a 8t!oug^aci(l, vinegar, rancid or stale odour. 

Feed odours, if pronounced, can be detected on stirring. 

The next thing is to taste the cream. .Flavour m ihe idhimporlant 
yharacito'iHtio that determines' th% gradt md value of the c*reatn and 
, subsequent huttoiy. 



IiiK ll'\NOLiNt« oi*’ Milk and (^-hkam on Farm'. 

11h* h»i!cHvuig ih'fVdH, if not already found, will be cloiected by 
tasle: iiindiau!, over acdd, nnudd, tallowy, nmsty, iiietallici and food 
Iluvour. 

It must be reiueuilKu-ed that mont defects are due io 1)a(vtoria, 
and I hat baettuda take sotue time to develo]) these defecls. Hence, 
ciM^aui that ^ is apparcidly sound when it leaves the farm, may he 
t'auhv' hy do* time i{ rtondms tlie factory. In order to avoid these 
daiVris it i’. ijuTchHc (*sscntial tliut every care be taken from tlie 
lime the ci>\\ is foilked til] Ihe ereani reacheB its destination. .Vo 
nl/irr fiHxs prfuhfli.'i iriH umh^rgo rhanf/e^ as raindly as milk and crean). 

VaryJiig Cream Tests. 

1 he testing* of milk or is a, (dicrnicul and nuHduinical pro- 

e(‘ss iur M'liifdi definite inHtrmdioiis as to jnetbo<l are laid dmvii by law. 

Tla^ faet that ensnn tests vary from day to day is (juite .mnmjal 
e\e?i u hen tin* s{‘|)aralor is optu’atinl with the iitinost precision. With 
aceiirate working of tim nmehines the ratio of cream io skim-milk 
r*‘tnains ronstaiit mitil the cre;un n^gnlating screw is alt(‘red. Herd 
milk will vary in its fat <‘(mtent almost (laily, and this will cause 
variaticfu in (lie c-ream test. For (example, suppose you have 100 lb, 
of milk testing ‘I fun* (amt. buiterfa,t. You put this througli the 
s(‘parator and find that you hav(‘ JO lb. of cream and 90 lb. of 
skim milk, d'ln* tlirt'e pounds of butter-fat from the milk have gone 
into the imi pounds of (omit the small loss hi the sejiarated 

milkp so that tfie hm pounds of c-ream will show a 00 ])er cent. Imiter- 
fa.t lest. Now, if on ihe next (X’.easion the milk tests 01 pen; eeiit. and 
tin* operations arc' earriml out in just the same way, your ten poiiuds 
of cnH‘am will Orst 05 pm* canit. In this instance, tlie operation ot 
(he separator has nolliing to do with the test varying. The variation 
td fat eontemi in tin* milk cd' a well nianaged herd sliould not amount 
io mucdi, Imt wiili liords milked in the open kraal and with, poor 
supervision, tlie difTerenen may be as niucJi ns 11 io 2 ])e:r ueni. It 
tlie wemthtn* is wet or if there is a Ixmr party on, native lioys are 
otien in a hurry to get the milking ovnr and do not milk out tlie 
c’ows thoroughly, and, a.s the last milk is always the riidnrsl, this will 
account for a big difference. 

As far as the se])arater is (‘(meerned, the greatest: factor is the 
speed at wliich the handle is turned. The following figures show 
the result of an (‘Xjieriment (*an*ied oxit by this Division. 


Speed Trials. 
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* Correct speed. 


Tlie results show very conclusively that a slight drop in the 
speed makes a considerable difference in the resulting cream tests. 

Idle t(vmp( 3 rature at which the milk is seiiarated also infiuem*es 
tin; (uxjam test. The normal temperature for separating is 8(> degrec^s 






in Sotth At*’iu<Nv 


l!Mt; 


K:ilin‘ii!H‘ii. Tohl milk will givt* u.'small rinaalit.v^ of liin^* 
t*roaiii and IIioih' is llkoly in Ik* a largo loss of faf. in tlio M^parattMl 

III ilk. 

Tito raio of Inflow i.s ooiiirallofl by iho floai, ami ia soim* rasas, 
if live iloa.i is I’emoved, more :ni.ilk will In* foreed ibrough tim maoliiue 
lhati ii was made lo haiidle. This will give a largv ipiatitily oi low- 
f(*s(iiig ori'am wilh a loss of fat in the separateil nn!k. If ihy sup|dy 
lap is not, fully opmi, ilu* result will he less eream with a highor fat 
{'oa len I, 

(^’lushing nH‘ iiowl with w'atr*!’ or sojutraieil milk alfri' o'pnraling 
will vary the losi unh‘ss the amount us(*d (*m‘b lino* is pro[vnrl imml jo 
tim amount of milk Hepa,ral(*d, 

Worn laaarings, howl vihralion, maeliim* not lovtd, or worn out 
int«*rnal howl <l(*vie(*s, will also make a dilTer<‘nec‘ in i ho tost. 

Idn* st*par,ition of eiu^am from milk is a delioata ofsoraticin aiid 
tin* slig!it(*sl irregularity will ra,nse hig dilTermno'S in tlio ro-mlilng 
eream firsts. 


Save Your Grain Bags* 

O wing: h) tin* present erilieal shoHagi* of etmlainers,^ espetdully 
For niai>!(‘, wheal, potaioes, eh*., 5in nrgemf appoal is mm!e to 
farnuo's, tirhan houHtdmldm’S, jiroduee dealt*rs, indust rinlisiH, elm, lo 
Hafeguard iistMl and new hags of all df‘seripl!ons, as wt*!! ns all other 
jute prodiuds. 'This shortage is not eaus<‘d hy, a It hougli ii is 
aggravated hy, the Hanetions plaetul hy tmlia on ilie expmi. of jnie 
l»rodu(*ts io South Afri<*u, lluring iJn* pt^riod Inly Ihho fo dune 
HM() South Afrtea, etmhl <»nly obtain half of its normal annual 
re<|iiir(‘m(*ntH of afgODO huiH of jute*, proeluets^ but for Ibt* yeatr July 
1,941) to June* H)4T no supplies have heeu foriluuuning, and ii in, 
Iherefoiau impeuailivt* tluU; slringeni tnuiirol shnuhl fa* e*\t‘reis<u! en-er 
the existing supplieH in the IJniorg ami that oilier types or mipplic-s 
of e'oniainer material sliouhl be sought. 

Tdve Deparimeni of (.knnmeree and IiulusIrieH i.s Inisy se^Hing- in 
motion a propaganda eampaign to ge‘t all tin* bugs lying in ha.t‘kyardH 
niobilii^ed for national use, Eurthennore, regulatiems have been 
pronuilgated for the eompiilHory return to itie Hell(*r of all hags used 
for the supply of produce. 

IfarmerB are, therefore, urged in their own inim’c‘sts to rollecd, 
and e.onservo all bags on their propertit*H, and to nH*m! all damaged 
hags in sueli a way tliat they could still be used aa eout.ainerH for the 
murkcriing of the llnionls maix:e, wheat, potato (*rop.s, i‘ie, 

A (dariori call is now made for a truly natiimal elTort to (airry 
the Union througlv the present crisis. 

It is the sdemn dutv of every citkan to aHsisi in our effort 
to recover every available container for the eonveyane.e of the 
country’s produce to market and to the eonsiimer, 

The authorities are in the meantime investigating the iiossibili- 
tiee of obtaining a permanent substitute for ji,it6’from South African 
grown fibres. 

Tlie urgent need^ now is for the preiervatiim of all eiisting 
stocks of bags and it is in this diraetion that every citi&cen can play 
a material part in the effort. 

'"Therefore, save all bapg. types of bags; and pn^vtud; 

wastage in container material. ■■ - ., 
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The Colorado Potato Beetle* 

Cl P* V* d. Merwe, Chief Inspector, Plant Regulatory Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 

i!H‘ iiijuiy iioioricms insect pests -whicli attack tlie crops of 
faniiers and the Colorado potato beetle (Leptinotarsa 

is one of the foremost. This beetle comes from the 
R.onkv Mountains in the United States of America, where it oiiginally 
lived <m a wild piaut, (dosely related to the potato. About the 
niiddb^ of ilu' ni?u.d,eenili century, however, it begmii attacking* 
|M)iaiot*s, and Hum began to spread over the continent, reaching the 
casUnai slu>r(*s ot' Ameri(‘a in 1874. It often flies high and can there- 
fon^ (‘usily b(‘ carri<‘d for long* distances by the wind. In addition 
it siMuns (o lu‘ able to ada])t itself to a wide variety of cUiuatic coiuli- 
iions, :uu! at pn^sent has established itself from the southern United 
Statens right up <o (huiada. 



Colorado Potato Beetle: a, egg patches; b, young larvae; c, pupa; 
d, mature beetle; e, the fore wing much enlarged to show markings. 
llUusiration from Bulletin No. 47, Fort Collins Experprient Station^ Colorado^ 


Moi'e than once it was carried to Europe in ships, and made its 
a,p|)earance in England as well as on the Continent. Fortunately, 
however, it was always discovered in time and eradicated before it 
could establish itself. During the first World War, however, 
it was imported into France, probably in military supplies, and wuh 
discovered only in 1922, after having been in the country for two or 
three years. Attempts w-ere made to eradicate it, but these were 
futile and the pest spread eastwards aided by the prevailing west 
winds, into Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Switzerland and 
Germany. How far it has spread towards the east cannot yet be said 
with certainty. In France it gradually spread to the north coast, 
as well as southwards across the border into Spain. During the 
German occupation of France and the Channel Islands, it was carried 
to the Jersey islands, where attempts are now being made to eradi¬ 
cate it. This pest is repeatedly being carried or blown over to 




ihiuhvr ItM< 


IN Sun'll Aiuhua 

S!iji 4 'ljiii<l i)ii(. up In Ihu prt‘siuii ii lias iiui snui-ufilrd in <»’aitiiii‘r a 
fo«>lhi»hL I'uwanlH flu^ urul of ..IfSlA it ouidf? i,i,s appuaraiioa on iho (Jolt! 
C^iasf ol ’WusI- Africa!. JIchv ii i^’ot lliorc* tut oiio ran Irll, alllaum'h 
ii may possibly have been laiiTied over lyv a,ii'f'i!aiiin 

Descriplioit. 

I’hr htaOle is oval in shafie a,ml ahiHii hall aa iiu'h Icm.u'- U is 
\‘rliow-hoclital wilh hlac/k loiii^aimliiutI s(ri|>es. Tho larui is iiiuiip- 
iairloa! ami is real or oraiiiO'-eolcuUHMl witii a Idaek head, ihah h.uaa 
and hr(Udc‘ live oh ilu' I'olia^a^ of poialo plaids, ahhouyli ihoy aist» 
ailark oiluh’ plaois hidoim'iipa’ lo iJh,^ poiato ramd>. sih h as foioatosK 
and ^a^'i(Hl.s !> piss nj wmsls ami wild plaids, Wlion hdbi^a’mvo, llm 
hu'va burrows into tloe soil, pupaicss ami bd<‘!‘ emeipa',. a> a bori ha 
Uii(‘ or more ^•eoerat ions may oerur duriipa’ llie year, ari-mdio^* io 
llo^ duraiioh of ila^ warm scuison. 

Allhoun-h tho f’olorado beetle is msscmtiall\ a pod of polaloes, 
lloa'c* is ho oTrat daho’or of ils boih‘^‘ iiilrodurrd irdo Smdh Afiicai 
ill socmI polaloes from North Aoierira or .Kuro|Mh \\d*rn sissl poisiofs 
arc^ liidcsl for expori to lliis (‘ouidry, tlie insetd lias airead\ loll I lie 
plant In hibmande, and own if it \v«‘re acaddmdally imlndm! in 
a eomsi^uMnenf, ii wcnib! no! survive the long Yoyagen 'rhon^ i>, hou» 
even’, dangm’ of its hedng 1 ranspo’dcnl by air. Myiog bcsnlc’s may 
seek shidier in nii’eraft or emne to rest on baggage t»r oilier nr!ieb*s 
whicdi are snbstMjUenily taken on board, thi arrival hott* tboy will li> 
away in searcdi of plant fcaal, wlno’e ilH*y will lay tlnne cregs. li is 
difliifuM; In say bow grea.i ilo^ dangen* aetually is. Hinei» mejisures an* 
laken to preoent lln‘ iinpurtalion of inscads by aireralt. ddn* < haiige 
in eliniale f‘’om the* northern to tin* soutlnnn hemi.-pheie nnyv also 
bc» unfavourabl(% but tln» post is siiflicdently iinporiani lo jnsliiy all 
prcwaniiivc' .nnnisnrcrs, j f it; ent<n*s the* (’ouidry and is diM'overed in 
lime, it 'may possibly bt* eradieubnl, altlmugb that deptmds on' how 
far it Hpre^ads belota^ ladng diHeovered, Any person linding « heid.ie 
or larva answanang to the above deseriptioip is urgently rwiiie>dmHo 
semi if; 1o1he C'biefj Divittion of Entomology, Ihtl, Box bid, Ibadoriti. 
If it. is a larva, a potato leaf nmy bc' eneloscnl for food. It is a good 
idea to despateli the inseei in a small tin; if a enrdboard box is uses!, 
tlie address must be written on a label and atfacbed to ibe box. Do 
not iliink that the insecii is barniless if it, apparcmily doc»s no harm, 
llatber malve sure! by having it examined. In sonn^ purls cd’ the 
country the potato ladybird ruumcvH extetiBive damage^ to pedaiu plants, 
but it nnisi not be comfuHed with the Colorado becdlm The red lady¬ 
bird with bke.k spnta, as wcdl as its larva or hedgehog ^\(m> eiiHed 
because of ita appearance) which ia yellow In eolotir and covered 
with snmll apines, Is w(‘ll-known. This iianiaite is indigtmous to S.A., 
whereas the Ooloradu beetle will be a tiawcoiuer. 
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Price Review for August, 1946.* 

Deciduous comparison the previous month the 

markets were supplied with larger quantities of apples, and prices 
rem.ained firm. 

Tropical PVwft.--During the month supplies of avocados 
decreased gradually, and prices increased, namely: on the Cape Town 
market from 4s. Id. per tray in July to 5s. 7d. per tray in August; 
on the Durban market from Is* 9d. to 5s. Id., and on the Johannes- 
burg market from 5s. 6d, to 5s. lOd. Papaw consignments were 
better represented, and jirices showed decreases on most of the 
markets, namely: on the Durban market from 2s. 7d. per tray in 
July to 2s, 6(1. per tray in August; on the Johannesburg market from 
5s. 4d. per box in July to 4s. 4d. per box in August; on the Port 
Elizabeth market from Gs. 3d, per box to 4s. 9d. per box; and on the 
lUoemfontein market from 4s. lid. per box to 4s. 4d. per box. 

Bananas realized high prices on the Cape Town and Pretoria 
i)uu‘k(its. On the Cape Town market the price per cnate increased 
from GOs. 11(1. in July to 72s. Id. in August, and on the Pretoria 
market from 258. Sd. to 31s. 5d. Other tropical fruit was supplied 
in small quantities and supplies were well sold at prices on the level 
of the previous month. 

Cit'ms Fruit .—Small offerings of grapefruit and lemons regis¬ 
tered weak sales. Insufficient quantities of navel oranges as well as 
a few pockets of the new season’s Valencia oranges were disposed of 
at maximum controlled prices. 

Tomatoes .— Deliveries were large and prices were sometimes low. 
The Biip])ly was often excessive. Some of the consignments which 
were offered, were over-ripe and of poor quality. 


All prices mentioned are averages. 











Okopk i\nn Mauhkvh. 


Tlic iiutrktMs \u‘t'i‘ u.‘.Hiilly wi*ll -.u p{ *1 ii‘»l with 
l^liit^i, i*ul aful 

potaluoH \xvv\^ inHullic-ioiit 1 y Poiulnrs wm* ■-.iifil 

at hi^'luu' prh't^s lhait IIhisp uI tha luaviisU’^ ninjiili, a> fla* im‘\\ tmii- 
trolhal faJiii? iiiNj <i{>araliuii iluriiip’ I hr iiinHtli. rh»*rv \\{i> 

krcHi iiiiHi for ^'<h»iI ;hhI. >iippln*- sohj 

w(*l! at, uiaxiHiiuii tMuiliiflltMl pruav-. 

(hii(HLs\ Mo<h‘i'alr supfuirs wrra rflVi'ati, .umI mh nai!' ni I lit* 
inarkrts Ihr prirt's ri riiio}i,s iurfiaisril t'uiisiiiarah{> . Hu ihp Johaa- 
iieshurg’ nuirkai Ilia pricans al‘ Transvaal aaiaa'-- lartraaMl ti-niii 
il.s. 10(1. ]u‘!‘ har in July lo Ms. Od, p(*r ha^' iu Auinr-t, auil Tapp 
oainns i’laaa Ms. thi. la !7s. Ha fiir ('ajH‘ Tana nrasir'! i apr rnian- 
i{H'.rra,s(‘«I frani l‘Ts. per ha^' in duly la lOs, TO. prr haa ni Auppt.a; 
an ilw Prutaria laarkrt I’raiu las. (a Phs, lOd,; afai an tin* Ihirhau 
uuirk(‘i i'rain las. (hi, la IHs. 7d. 

Sircrf^ Suiallur ,supplit*s uau't^ alV«urd ;in»i iunraa*. in 

prirrs warn iiula'altni, uaiiudy : au Ihn dahainiusluir^' annkri I nun 
15s. 2d. par i>a« 4 * i?i J uk^ la lOs. lUd. pai* hay' iu Aunua; on iln- 
Durban luarkat tram las. 2d. ia Ids.; and an tb(* Tapo low u uiaikrl 
from ITs. -Id, in JSs. d<L 

khj//fTs//dr.s\'—Umui btuins and ya-nru puas w'urr alTrind in small 
(puudiiies, and in cainparisan with tliasa <d (ha pra\ioun nnuHli priros 
incrauHCKl sajtnjwhal, (hi (ba •Ddnuunsfniry' inaikal ibt- pi inns of 
yreiui bisius inmxmsud frani Os, 2d. fiar parked, iu diil\ la hs, Od. prr 
pcH'kid. iu Augusl; (Ui tin* ('a[U' 'I'awn inni’kri fi'oin U. lid to !^, 2d,; 
and on thn Durban marked I'rain 2s. 2d, la (i^. hd. Tlir pm-rs of 
yremn puas slujwrd Ibr hdlawiny iinrrrasrs: lUi I hr JohniiMr .lmta 
niarkid from 2s, Td, to 7)s. iOd.; an I1 h‘ i npr 1’aw n markri lauu 
ds, Ihh U) 7)8*; and an Dm Dnrlmn innrlad tram Os, -Id, la T-a Od. 
(hiblmy'us warn |niriie'ularly plmitifnl and prims unr bnm (ktuhlbnuu 
consiy'Uintmis inrriunsnd inwards Ibr middlr of ilir monlb ^unl sold 
wall. M«Hb*rai{* suppliers of pumpkins wri'r cdfmrd, but in’^id puniity 
puni{d<iuH ware* srataH* mu! dt*ar. 

'FtHUlcr.--'V\\K\ dabunnrHlmry marlod was wedt suppliod wuh irlf, 
bui ilu! tpialiiy was tmar and only a ptud ian «d’ I hr supply rral}:^'***! 
iho maximum jiritup Dimiind (pmnlltirs <d‘ lurorur and suim wrrr 
olTortMl* Small cpiunlitirs of yrrmi lurrnir and yausm barlr> iraiiKril 
hiyh prices* 

roultry (Uid VouUry Pr<njHvU,- .The markrts wrrr wall supplird 

with CK^'H, bill poultry ollmrinys worn sma!!» and darks and y'rrsr 
were scarce and dear. 


Maximum Prices of Farm Feeds. 

Thh luuxijauin i)i'ic(w of nil n'KiHli'rod t'iiriu IVimIm, Ioiih IVoi! uii\' 
tums and any locnily prodnowl iuiimul or vi'KoUil.la pin), on tV.-iU, as 
wnll as ot car(!aH(i inoaJ, nuait jiiohI, liloinl iinnil oi' fisli meal nin tio/.i'ii 
at the Juno 194ti rates. This, however, does not iiicliuh* iionns, iionc 
meal, degektiniwd hone flour ami stock licks, or iui'ernc or toll iia.s. 

As a result of the world shortaji'e of protuiii-rich foedHlitlTs and 
the consequent limited ((uuntities which can. ho iniporlod, It lots hcon 
decided te control their imjwrtation, pur(^has(‘ nnd .sale. 

A8_ from «!d August ,194(3 no peraoti shall iiHjtorf, purclniso or 
otherwise sell any protein-rich subBtaace or bone meal cir any hone 
product except under the authority of a permit isHued hv ilKrMeere- 
tary of Agriculture. 
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i\ Son'll 


I h«* ol Hm’hp ot!i('\Tvi1ia for llio foedin^j*' of aiiiirinl^^ 

or ill Uio iiniiiiilaftiiro of mixl;yrPB .or lielcs iH a’lrt^july forhicldon. 

fnf iliis jMirpns<k a lO'ofoiti Feed Ooornoilitu' lias Ixhmi a])])oint(‘d 
y hirh Will asd^l |Ih‘ Heerelary of Agrieiilture io an advisoi’y ca{)acity 
in ordof' In oiKurt* an iHpjihibk cliYision of all available s\i])plies of 
|H’uln!suhsiaHf'es, !H»ru‘ Bieal and hone meal sid)*sfaneeR arnony 
niannfaelurers and farmers. All traders in the above- 
OHMiiiniHMl suhslatnas rmist also render to the Protein Feeds Coin- 
nnihM' a inonlhl^’ slalennml; supplies r(M*eiv(nl^ For full partieiilars 
(farotintirof (tfcrifr Aii< 25 ‘ast 1946 . 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and 
Pastoral Products. 

Tins index (sc'o lable (dsewhere in this issue) decreased from 181 in 
Inly in !8() in Au^’ust us a revsult of the decreases in the market 
prices of kathremai and e.i>‘gs. 

“'Phe index for “ Summer Cereals ’’ decreased from 246 in July 
io 216 in Au< 4 'usl as a result of the deerease iu the price of kaffirc'oni. 

Tlie ind(nx for Hay '' decreased from 182 in July to 181 in 
Au^'usi as a rixsult of tlie deerease in the market price of teff hay. 

'Phe index For Other Field Crops ” increased from 30C in July 
lo 621 in Au<j*‘ust as a, result of the increases in the market prices of 
poindoes, sweet ‘potatoes and onions. 

The index for Slaug’hter Stock ” increased from 170 in July 
lo 170 in August as a result of the seavscmal increase in the price of 
rattle, 

Jim ind(‘x for Poultry and Poultry Products decreased from 
218 in July to 186 in August as a result of the deerease in the market 
prices of eggs. 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during August, 1946. 

Rainfall ,—The south-eastern and western parts of the Cape Pro¬ 
vince experienced showers, but the precipitations were abnonnal. 
f n. ihe rest of tlie Union it is dry, and rain is urgently needed in all 
parts. 

f/m:///.// was g(3nerally scarce and dry, and fanners, especially 
lliost‘ in the Karoo, had to move their sheep. In the Transvaal and 
l)ning{3 J^T'ce State grazing was still reasonable. 

Sto(‘k ,—In the Cajie Province the condition of stock is still good. 
Inunpy skin disease was still extremely prevalent in certain parts. 
In JSTatal the (‘ondition of stock weakened, and stock losses were 
(*ansed hy (Irought and nagana. In the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State the ('.ondition of stock is still reasonable, and in certain parts 
lumpy skin divsease still prevails. 

Crops,~Jii the Karoo, notwithstanding the drouglit, the winter 
(U'ops am still promising. In Natal rain is urgently needed for tlie 
sugar~('ane (U'op. Summer crops in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
vState are still promising. 
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(3ltOI\S AND .MaUHBTS. 


Import Duty on Kaffircorn. 

Tiik iin])oj'i. (luiy on kailireofn (in l.lin jrriiiti) in Ibc Union, which 

has been temporarily mispended aa rroin 21 July lIMu, has aj»’aiii luaui 

iulroiluccd as from'the ImKinniiift of SnpUnnluu' 

duty is 2 h. per 1,(10 lb. (See Govcntmcnt. (razcdc nt Hi Anpjnsi 


Maximum Prices of Potatoes. 

In ttrth^r to coiupeasale produeers of winitu’ poial.noH, who ^'ton'rally 
sUirt iuiu‘ketiii},'‘ ificur ])otatot‘s jowanhs (he luiddlo oi .yi.qaiHi, ior 
Uieir ln<,*‘her (:os(s of prodrietion, the priei\s (jf jioialnus iii (he eon- 
trolled areas were inereased as follows as from Id Aipausi * 

In tlie case of potatoes ho1<1 direct, by a prodiOHO’ in a h-adei\ the 
maximum priia^s are ?]4 h. dd,, 6d., 27s. (hi. and 22*^ tel. per baa* 
friu‘-on .rail for 1st prade sized, Lst parade nnsized, 2nd and 2 >}m 1 ^pradi' 
respecitively. T\m corresponding’ maximutn priet‘s of winter polaiot's 
during* the previous season, were 34s. dd., 33 h., 3(Ih. and 2-ls, per bag, 
respectively. 

AVlicn tlie sale takes placve by auction or otherwis<‘ on behalf of 
the producer by an .auctioneer, a market agent, hmker cU’ other 
age;nt, the nmximum prices are 35s. 3d., 34.s, 3d., 2Hs. 2 h 1. and 
22s. 9d, per hag, 'I’esjitMdivtdy, ineluding eommission. Itailagf* may, 
however, be addtul to this. 

Tn the ease of poiat-ocs sold on hebalf of u pntdmer i)y a tuarkel 
jigent, the maximum prices are 37s. 9d., 3ds, 9d.,_2,ds. am! 2 Ih. JId. 
per lm,g, respeclivcly, including railage, ctunmission, iratmpori and 
oiln*r market rdiarges. 

For poiatoins s(dd direid; hy a. prodmau’ to a (umHumm’ in ipmnti*- 
ties of 150 Ib, or more at a time, (he maximum prices are 3 H.h, dd., 
38s,, 31s. dd. and 2ds. per Img, respe<‘iiv(dy, fmxm^ruil produc.cFs 
station or delivery .a(, the buyer’s premises. 

Tfuj wholeHule priee is 38 h. (kL, 37s. (kl,, 31s. 2(1, sjnd ^bs. 4d, 
per bag, resj)(H‘(iv(dy, while the retail |>ri{‘e bu’ (|ua.niiiicH li^ss 
than 15() lb. is Kid. per 3 lb., lOd. per 3 lb., Ud, per 4 1b,, and 
7d. per 3 lb. delivered free of charge to the consninm’. 

The maximum price at which undargrado potafoes may he sold 
by any person is 15s. per bag. 

The maximum price of potatoes outside the (ujuirolled areas has 
been fixed at 11(1. per 4 lb. 

Por full particulars, see Govermnent Gazette ?],Tfraordmnr,y of 
IG August 1946, and for previous prices see Crops and Markets”, 
.May 1946. 

The maximum prices of seed potatoes remain unediouged ns fited 
on 13 October 1944, namely as follows: — 

Government Certified A. 45s. per 150 lb. 

GoY(U'nment Certified B. 42s. fid. per 150 lb. 

8c(ui pedatoes, Government Tnspectarb 40s. per 150 lb. 




K,VKMlN(i IN SttliTII AwHCA 


Average Prices of I.uceme, Teff, Kaffircorn and Dry Beans. 



tJ-iUCRM'. (per 1 j) 0 !h,). 



Kaioohcoum in 
bags (200 lb.). 


l>UY 

fiHANH (200 lb.) 

SlASON 




■ 

. Teir 
Johan- 
ires burg 
(a) 100 lb. 









A'NP 

Moktii (b). 

JiihanncHhur^ (u). 

Cape 

I’mvn 

iat 

grade. 

F.o.r. producers’ 


.lohanneshiirff (a), 







. 






(’lijHl 

Trims- 

yaal 



■■ Kl. ■ 

,K2. 

rfpc^’kled 

Sugar. 

Cow- 
pea 8. 

Kid¬ 

ney. 

193841)....,.,. 

ft. 

cL 

B. d. 

8. d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8 

d. 

B. 

d. 

a cl. 

s. d. 

3 1(1 

3 1 

4 0 

2 

7 

1,3 

1 

12 

.0 

ii'?( 5 

0 

16 0 

24 2 

I»3D-4(I. 

3 

'0 

2 5 

3 4 

2 

6 

8 

8 

0 

4 

2! 

11 

13 11 

21, 2 

HHO-41....... 

4 

2 

3 6 

4 3 

3 

3 

15 

6 

17 

0 

30 

0 

16 8 

27 :n 

1 Wl-42.... 

& 

7 

5 2 

■5 S 

4 

7 

18 10 

10 

0 

32 

10 

19 8 

28 3 


5 

5 

6 0 

7 4 

r> 

5 

24 

10 

24 

10 

34 

0 

25 8 

24 2 

1943-44,.,.,.. 

r> 

4 

5 0 

7 3 

4 

5 

21 

0 

21 

7 

40 

0 

20 11 

, 32 1 

194445. 

6 

4 

5 4 

7 2 

4 

0 

18 

8 

18 

8 

88 

7 

30 6 

70 '6 

I04rf- 















January. 

7 

3 

5 7 

7 3 

4 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

IIS 

8 

45 11 

OS 2 

Febnmry,.,,.. 

7 

0 

6 0 

7 6 



22 

0 

22 

0 

122 

3 

45 3 

05 a 

March.. 

7 

2 

5 10 

7 3 

5 

5 

22 

0 

22 

1) 

107 

0 

42 11 . 

80 3 

April.. 

6 

10 


7 8 

5 

2 

22 

0 

22 

0 

1,00 

1,1 

53 4 

104 8 

May. 

0 

1) 

5 7 

7 6 

5 

5 

20 

0 

2(1 

0 

Ill 

! 

6:1 7 

97 1 

Jtine. 

7 

n 

6 0 

7 0 

5 

8 

20 

6 

20 

6 

102 

2 ' 

67 11 

05 2 

July..... 

7 

& 


7 0 

r> 

0 

20 

0 

2(.l 

0 

105 

8 

67 1 

80 10 

August. 

7 

6 


7 9 

5 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

03 

7 

66 3 

80 7 

Se])teml)(!r. 

7 

4 


7 9 

r> 

0 

20 

6 

20 

0 

87 

0 

67 2 

74 8 ^ 

October.. 

7 

6 

7 6 

7 0 ! 

5 

0 

20 

6 

20 

6 

01 

2 

70 8 

68 3 

Kovenihcr. 

7 

6 

6 9 

7 3 

6 

6 

20 

6 

20 

0 

100 

3 

68 7 

79 1 

1 Jecomher. 

7 

(1 


7 3 


- 

20 

6 

20 

0 

104 

3 

61 7 

60 6 

1046— 















January. 

7 

a 


8 1 

5 

0 

20 

0 

20 

(1 

103 

4 

68 6 ' 

75 4 

Fobmary., 

6 

0 

5 10 

a 1 

5 

0 

20 

0 

20 

0 

00 

8 

60 3 

69 4 

March.. 

6 

2 

6 3 

7 4 

5 

4 

20 

0 

20 

0 

so 


61 1 ;i ' 

m 7 

April.,. 

7 

0 

.5 « 

7 4 

4: 

11 

20 

0 

20 

0 

01 

4, 

6,1 0 

'74. . 3 

May.... ! 

6 

10 

5 1 

7 6 

4 

6 

00 11 

00 

11 

oo 

0 

62 11. ’ 

75 7 

June.... ■' 

7 

8 

5 6 

7 6 

4 

5 

00 

.8 . 

00 

8 

S-1 

2 

45 ' 0 

66 1 

JuJy.. 

7 

5 

6 0 

7 3 

4 

r> 

57 

10 

57 

to 

81 

8 

45 1 

67 7 

Aust.,.. 

7 

5 

4 8 

' 

4 

a 

48 

a 

la 

5 

69 

11 

41 1 

61 7 


id) Municipal Market. 

ib) a»'aHt)Dal y«jar lor kaffiroorn, Dry Beans, 1 April-3,1 MifrcJi; iiiwi ief, 1 «1uly-30 

I JTune^Sl May, 


Prices of Avocados and Papaws on M,iinicipal Markets* 


Avocapos (Pnr Tray), (a) 


Pafawh. { h ) 



BMBOIt!, 

Cape 

Town. 


Johannesburg. | 

OaiM) 

Durban. 

Tray. 

iinhanneftburg. | 

l:*Ort 

I'lliza- 

both 

Btd. 

Box. 

Blfwin- 

Durban. 

Ordi¬ 

nary. 

N.M. 

Town 

Btd, 

Box. 

Ordi¬ 

nary 

Btd. 

Bern:, 

N.M,. 

Std. 

Box. 

foiitein 

Std. 

Box. 


8. d. . 

s. d, 

8, d. 

8. d. 

a. d. 

8. (1. 

8. d. 

B, (L 

s. d. 

8. d. 

1938-80. 

1 6 

t) 11 

1 3 

1 11 

2 0 

0 10 

1 7 

2 0 

2 0 

,1 8 

1939-46... 

2 ■ 1 

1 

1 9 

2 U 

2 3 

0 10 

1 4 

1 9 

1 11 

1 6 

1940-41. 

1 10 

0 10 

1 6 

2 4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 9 

2 2 

2 3 

1 9 

1941-42. 

2 4 

1 7 

2 1 

8 4 

2 5 

0 10 

1 10 

2 1 

1 11 ' 

2 0 

1942-43. 

3 1 

1 8 

2 10 

4 8 

8 2 

,1 2 

2 ! 

2 7 ■ 

2 2 

2 0 

1948-44. 

4 1 

1 0 

3 7 

B 8 

S 2 

1 6 

2 5 

3 5 

3 3 ' 

2 7 

1944-46... 

— 

— 

— 


8 4 

1 0 

3' 1 

4 1 

3 5 

3 0 ' 

1946— 

January....... 

3 11 


4 10 

7 2 

8 10 

.'1 . 5 

4 ■ 1 

4 9 

6 6- 

3 6 

February. 

2 0 

2 3 

2 6 

4 3 

2 8 

1 10 

6 11 

7 6 


5 6 

March. 

2 0 

0 11 

2 S 

4 4 

4 10 

1 10 

5 4 

6 9 


4 10 

April. 

May. 

1 10 

! 0 10 

1 2 7 

3 11 

4 9 

1 8 

4 5 

6 2 

4 11 

4 6 

2 4 

i 0 9 

2 5 

4 B 

4 7 

1 6 

3 7 

5 0 

4 7 

2 It 

Juno. 

2 4 

2 f). 

2 10 

6 1 

4 4 

1 11 

3 7 

■. .'4 6 

4 0 

3 #6 

July. 

3 4 

2 4 1 

3 10 

5 8 

4 2 

10 

4 10 

5 ' 0. 

4 11 

5 0 

August. 

6 8 

3 10 

0 2, 

7 4 

6 10 

1, .,5 

: 4 10 

6 ,1 

5 3 

5 0 

Beptember. 

5 4 

3 ■ 1 

6 5 

7 0 

3 a 

1, -4 

■. .3, B'''- 

. 4 :i 

.2 7 

3 6 

October. 

7 2 

8 8 

8 1 

7 4 

2 7 

.'1 '5 

2.5- 

3,( 6 

2 2 

2 4 

Kovomber. 

9 5 

8 6 

6 6 

8 0 

3 6 

2 0 

■•■2 7 

■■"3 "7 ■ 

a 7 

3 a 

December. 

1946— 

January. 

7 8 

1 0 

7 1 

— 

4 4 

1 0 

' :a 11 : 

,5,7 

5 10 

3 6 

8 1 

1 8 

5 10 

9 2 

3 10 

1 6 

4 6 

7 11 

G 4 

3 11 

February. 

3 4 

0 10 

3 1 

5 0 

2 10 

1 6 

7 1 

5 6 

5 6 

4 7 

March. 

2 11 

8 7 

2 8 

4 0 

; — 

1 1 

6 6 

7 S 

6 4 

5 8 

April. 

2 B 

'1 11 

3 4 

4 9 

5 5 

1 1 

5 6 

7 11 

6 3 

4 6 

MAy.... 

3 0 

1 10 

3 7 

6 6 

5 1 

1 1 

4 (i 

5 8 

4.' 7 

4. 2 

June. 

3 6 

2 3 

4 6 

6 4 

3 « 

2 5 

4 10 

5 9 

5 2 

4 0 

July. 

4 1 

1 9 

5 6 

6 8 

4 11 

2 7 

5 4 

6 0 

6 3 

4 II 

August. 

6 7 

5 1 

5 10 

0 8 

■ 6 1 

2 6 

4 4 

5 1 

4 9 

4 4 


(a) Reason 1 January to 31 December. 

(b) Season 1 April to 31 March, 
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Chops and Maekets 


Average Prices of Ejjgs and Poultry on Municipal Markets. 





KO(}8. 



Fowls (Live, each). 


JhlllK KY 
(Live, 

ViH'K'A 

Si'lASON 
(1 July to 

30 June). 

Jobannes* 

burg, 

New- 

laid. 

Per 

Do’-en. 

Durban, 

New- 

laid. 

Per 

Dozen. 

Cape 

Town. 

Per 

100. 

Johannes¬ 

burg. 

Durban, 

Capo 

Town. 

Johannes- 

hurg. 

Diirlniii, 

Cape 

1,'0W!L 


a. 

(1. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

, s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

!8 d. 

S 938-30.. 

1 

0 

1 1 

7 11 

2 

6 

3 

4 

2 7 

SO 


!2 

7 

lO 1 

S010-40....... 

0 

11 

1 3 

7 4 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 5 

10 


12 

5 

0 1 

1040-41. 

1 

I 

1 3 

S 3 

2 

11 

2 

10 

3 0 

H 

i) 

12 

0 

0 8 

1041-42,....., 

1 

0 

1 0 

10 7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 7 

S2 

SO 

16 

2 

14 4 

1042-41....... 

1 

10 

2 0 

13 5 

4 

(5 

4 

2 

4 8 

:so 

1 

16 

10 

15 0 

1043-44. 

2 

1 

9. 2 

14 2 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 6 

HI 

7 

20 

6 

15 8 

1044-45....... 

1 

11 


14 10 

5 

1 

5 

6 

5 0 

16 

H 

18 

5 

18 7 

945— 










12 





January_... 

2 

8 

2 2 

17 10 

4 

6 

6 

2 

5 6 

8-^ 

17 

8 

,17 0 

Ibbrimry. 

.2 

6 

2 6 

i 19 10 

4 

7 

5 

5 

r> (1 

12 

0 

21 

2 

15 n 

Marcli. 

9. 

0 

2 10 

1 20 5 

4 

8 

r> 

6 . 

5 7 

12 

0 

12 

4 

15 6 

April. 

3 

2 

3 2 

22 7 

5 

1 

5 

10 

h 5 

11 

(,) 

11 

1 

15 1 

■May.; 

3 

8 

3 St 

36 0 

5 

4 

4 

11 

5 4 

11 

10 

,14 

0 

15 1 

June. 

3 

2 

3 5 

25 11 

5 

11 

(» 

1 

5 11 

11 

0 

HI 

7 

21 1 

.luly. 

1 

lOf 

2 0 

16 5 

0 

4 

6 

6 

6 2 

17 

5 

15 

10 

10 5 

August. 

' 1 

7 . 

1 0 

11 11 

0 

1 

6 

8 

6 0 

18 

4 

18 

0 

*■».) 2 

8(‘pU'ml)er. 

1 

5 

1 5 

11 0 

5 

6 

6 

.3 

6 1 

17 

10 

„1S1 

7 

24 ,i 

OrtobuT. 

1 

6 

1 7 

10 11 

4 

8 

5 

11 

5 8 

17 

1 

30 


^ 11 8 

Xoveinl)er. 

1 

7 

1 8 

11 7 

4 

4 

5 

.5 

5 7 

15 

6 

20 

1 

21 6, 

Dt'cmber. 

2 

0 

2 2 

14 1 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 5 

1,1. 

0 

17 

7 

.- 

101(5— 















-lanuary. 

9 

4 

2 7 

18 3 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 (1 

!4 

1 

14 

8 1 


February. 

2 

8 

2 10 

20 11 

4 

3 

5 

5 

.5 4 

12 

0 

15 

10 ; 


March. 

3 

•0 

■ 3 2 

21 6 

4 

7 

5 

0 

5 .8 i 

12 

4 

14 

:i : 


.Vpril. 

3 

6 

3 0 

27 2 

5 

1 

5 

7 

5 6 

12 

5 

12 

0 


May. 

a 

(V 

3 10 

28 6 

5 

8 

5 

0 

5 3 

11 

n 

IH 

0 


Juiie,..... 

2 11 

3 2 

26 9 

6 

2 ■ 

5 11 

5 8 

15 

0 

15 

6 

«««. 

July. 

1 

11 

2 1 

16 2 

6 

5 

6 

1 

6 i 

17 

1, 

17 

8 


August... ...... 

J, 

7 

I, 7 

12 5 

6 

4 

IS 

1 

6 4 

10 

2 

18 

7* 



* Prices of Turkeys [ Live, (mlh 
t Large, Grade I. 


Prices of. Bananas and Pineapp.!es on Miinidpal Markets. 



BANA.N1S (Per Crate) («) ' 






PmisAaujs 

(h) 











Capo 



Johaimealuirg. 

Port 

KftMt 

Season. 

Cape ■ 
Town. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Pretoria. 

Town. 

Box. 

Durban. 

D085, 

Ordi¬ 

nary, 

.1)055. 

QueenB 

ami 

(Hanta. 

Doz. 

Flizii- 

both, 

B((X. 

Londtui, 

1 H»». 
Large. 


s. 

d.' '■ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

B, 

d. 

i. 

<1. 

H. 

d. 

1938-39..... 

22 

'5 

9 

0 

16 

5 

5 

4 

■8 

3 

1 

1 


.... 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1939-40. 

■ 24 

4 

8 

7 

15 

10 

6 

1 

3 

1,0 

1 

4 

4 

8 

S 

10 

1 

5 

1940-41. 

27 

0, 

7 

2 

14 

8 

6 

10 

2 

8 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

5 

1941-42. 

28 

6 

7 

6 

14 

6 

6 

6 

8 

0 

1 

7 

2 

6 

4 

6 

1 

8 

1942-43. 

30 

0 

U 

9 

22 

7 

7 

4 

8 

0 

1 

8 

8 

10 

4 

U 

2 

1 

1943-44...,,..... 

87 

8 

18 

2^ 

18 10 

8 

8 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1, 

6 

8 

3 


10 

1944-45. 


— 

— 

.. 

- 

— 

10 

4 

8 

9 

2 

6 

8 

9 

7 

8* 

1 

1945— 

















January. 

31 

9 

J,2 

11 

14 

0 

7 

7 


1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

8 

2 

4 

February.. 

82 

8 

18 

5 

16 

7 

5 

11 


1 

5 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

7 

March......... 

27 

1 

18 

7 

14 

8 

6 

3 

.... 

1 

7 

2 

5 

4 

It 

4 

7 

April. 

34 

11 

14 

1.0 

17 

4 

7 

4 


- 

2 

2 

3 

5 

6 

0 


f 1 

May............ 

30 

11 

If) 

8 

18 

7 

8 

4 

: 2 

9 

8 

fi 

2 

10 

0 

4 

2 

7 

Jmo.... 

SI 

5 

9 

4 

12 

6 

8 

10 

2 

7 

5 

4' 

5 

9 

to 

0 

4 

4 

July. 

33 

n 

10 

6 

19 

4 

13 

2 ■ 

■2 

5 

7 

1 

r> 

6 

17 

7 

8 

5 

August. 

38 

i 

16 

1 

16 

4 

12 

9 

4 

1 

5 

4 

5 

0 

18 

8 

3 

1 

September. 

51 

7 

20 

3 

18 

1 

11 

7 

8 

8 

5 

0 

6 

2. 

H) 

4 

5 

t) 

Onto hex. 

70 

8 

41 

1 

88 

4 . 

13 

1 

10 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8 

16 

0 

4 

1 

6 

.N'ovember. 

68 

0 

32, 

4 

2.5 

1 

10 10 

10 

9 

4 

5 

r» 

0 

12 

4 

10 

Do(sc'raber. 

75 

a 

17 

7 

11 

1 

10 

7 

7 

4 

■ 3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 ' 

5 

0 

1946— 

















January. 

31 

9 

14 

4 

14 

n 

10 

4 

8 

0 

■ 3 

5 

3 

4 

8 

7 

2 

0 

February..._ 

54 

3 

12 

0 

18 

8 

8‘ 

4 

2 

9 

2 

8 

4 

0 

8 

f> 

4 

6 

March.. 

69 

7 

17 

3 

28 

6 

9 

10 

■ 5 

9 

3 

0 

S 

8 

7 

:i „ 

tt 

7 

.April.... 

75 

5 

29 

5 

1,7 

7 

11 

8 

: 5 

7 

4 

0 

5 

4 

9 

8 

5 

2 

7 

May.. 

76 

8 

29 

8 

22 

2 

7 

6 

■ .'4 

6 

a 

4 

3 

6 

8 

8 

10 

3 

June. 

77 

11 

23 

5 

26 

7 

10 

7 

5 

0 

: 4, 

7 

4 

7 

7 

5 

6 

July. 

60 

11 

25 

4 

25 
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Editorial: 


Produce More Groundnuts^ 

r|li()™])Ay oils and fata play an iniportaiit role iu iiatioiiai 

* (H‘ononiy. , , 

The oil <‘.ak(‘ wfiich reniaina after tins oil las bisni (vxpresHtid 
from the oiUtKairiiig* aeoda, lias become indiape!isa!)le in tin*. iV.eding 
of 8io(‘.k. When j)rocesa<‘d, the oil cake may (ivoii l)e used by iiian. 
In Lhe linion ilie demand for oil and oil cake has rise i.o an 

industry which, siiu‘.e lOlW, has consumed an ave.rafj^i* of 40,000 ions 
of ^‘roundtniis alone per year. Considerable c|uantiiieH of {sitioii 
seed, sesame and sunflower seed have also betm used apart from ihe 
lar^^e (piantities of palm kennels and copra, used inaiiily in ilie 
m an u facia re of soap oils. 

Owing (o ihe fact that the Union luus fjroduced, a,i ihe most, 
10,000 tons of groundnuts anmially, pracli(‘aliy all cd- which was 
usihI for human <‘onsumptioxi, these reciuirtuiunris of ihc' oil industx'y 
had io he obtained from the East and from (^(U'iain African icu’riiorit\s. 

The renewed high demand from the oil fjodories in .Eiirope, 
ilu‘ famine in Jndia and .the developnnmt of oil industries in couritric^s 
where the most important oil-lieariiig schuIs aix* producHul, art* the 
main, reasons why il»e Union is experitmtdng sucli dlhieuliy in ktmping 
its oil fa,(‘.torit‘s going;. ..Producing ('ounlrit's an*, showing a. gi't)wing 
preference for the export of oil insteatl td’ oil»b(*a,ring stHuls uiid oil 
c.aktn It is not likely that this state of alTairs will im]>rove for a 
numhei' of years. Cous<M|uently, like various otluu' c.otmi.ries, tin* 
Union has undertaken ihe production of more oibbteiring setals. 
Provisionally 20,000 hags of shelleHl groundnuts have Immui std. aside 
for seed. This represents approximaitdy iwit*e Iht^ amount of stunl 
plant(‘d annually in the past. In addition, 0,000 fons of feriilis^er 
have been allotted for ihe cultivation of the (trot). More than tmough 
seed disinfectani.s are available to prevent the serious waste %vhich 
accompanies the planting of untreated seed. 

New ar{*as musi (*onui io ihe aid of the old (ssiahlished groumliuiU 
prodrndJon an^as. The aitompts made during ihe f>aHi four y^'ars io 
im'.rease the plantings, showed that the north~wcsi<*rn Hrartga Enh* 
’State, Natal, and ihe irrigation areas will he aide to nu4‘i tlnsse 
I’iiquirements. Eor the greater part, this crop thrives in iliest* arises 
and fits in well with the current system of farming. 

It is essential that groundnuts should be sludled in tlu* ju'oduc’Jng 
areas whej‘e possible, since the factories have no Bhelling fsuu'liiies, 
and the railage on unshelled groundnuts is high, and uner*onf).mi(‘al. 
Simple sli^elling machines are nei^eBSury and are already being made 
in this country. In order to cope with labour diflicmliics, prev^mi 
waste of valuable hay and the spread of niit-rotj grcjuior use will luive 
to be^made of groundnut-harvesting maehineB. Eoriumitcly, such 
inachineB are not difficult to-obtain. 
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To meet the coxrntry^s groundnut requirements, iivi; i.o six linuss 
as much land will have to he planted to this crop. Sitirr tlm stanl 
supply and the shortage of equipment imposes certain lysi,riel ions, 
the first aim is to double the crop, which is certainly not iinpossil)le. 
It is even possible to expand production on a scale which will make 
possible the export of groundnnt products. 


Better Seed for Larger Yields* 

LPIHE yield per morgen of land or per bag of seed sown in the 
Union, is far below that of most oversea countries. As a ruhx 
this is ascribed to poor soil fertility, erratic rainfall, w(hm1s and 
ineffective soil cultivation, but the biggest reason why this ('cuntry 
lags behind in production, namely, the poor quality of our s(mm 1 ami 
planting material, is overlooked. 

In general, farmers are not yet suflSciently seed-c^onscious'y 
i.e. they are not sufficiently metioiilous as regards ihe (juality, 
viability, purity and yielding capacity of the seed which they l)\iy. 
Hardly any demands are made of the seed merclnint as ri'gards iheso 
vital requirements of good seed. 

Most South African seed suppliers lack the neccsvsaj'v background 
of agricultural science to be able to produce their own agri<*ulioral 
seed along scientific lines. 

In so far as agricultural crops are conctnaied it must unfor¬ 
tunately be ernphaBissed that private Aiiuleriakings have made 
practiically no tangible contributions to the iniprovcimmt, of our 
crops. 

Seedsmen do, it is true, provide sowing niai(n‘ial on a largt^ si-ale 
but by no stretch of imagination can this material b(‘ <'a!h‘d impi'ovt'd 
or tested seed. All to often—and unfortiinaiely most of our piaidmau’s 
do not objeet—what is offered as seed, is merely a portion of the 
farmer's ordinary crop which has perhaps grown a liitl<‘ than 

the rest; or else the farmer’s crop is bought and graded, and ih(^ besi 
and most uniform seeds kept and sold, without any furihm' knowiedga^ 
of their history. 

This method falls short in that (1) selection, which Is the ba,sis 
of improvement in the broader sense, is never practised, {2) the Imbiis 
of growth of the plant are not taken into lu-couni^, and (d) no 
attention is paid to the plant’s resistance or su8(‘epiibili(y io 
or to its adaptability in any given area. As a rule nothing is known 
about the yielding capacity either. The outward app(‘urance of lin^ 
vseed is the only criterion used. 

Proper provision of seed by any seedsman must iiecessajuly bt^ 
undertaken on a scientific basis. Accurate plant selections on* the 
land, comparative yields, experiments with the seed or seccl plots, 
the application and practice of genetics for obtaining new types i)y 
the crossing of desirable types, and the adaptibility of now types in 
various areas of the country, wlaere they will yield the largest cropvs— 
all these require the closest attention of any undertaking which aims 
at supplying seed of the highest quality and productivity to the 
farmer. 

m . 
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Bisiorionately iur Iho f^Tain far.mer no snoh oiiterprif^eH exist, 
ill ilia. Union as yet. The seed mdiistry in this couniry still relies 
iiuiiiiiy on llu^ (‘xperiencai and observations of the fajaner a-s 
the suiiahilily, productivity and adaptability of typi's in various 
areas. It is tlnu'lori^ (dear that this method is iuefiectiv(n Evivry 
seed produ(‘(‘r must he a (amiioissenr; he must be ac-cpiainied with the 
Bpeciiicf n‘(juirem(Miis of every area and should or^'aniz(‘ bis husifu^ss 
on a g’cuininely sci(mti(i(f basis which will enable him to su]>p]y iJio 
(‘orrec/t type of seed. 

IFp to th(^ pr(‘S(mt the Ilepartment of A^^ricniltun' lia,s iiseJi! 
inuhu'taken the ])rodiiction of new types of siunl and has iixsi.cnl out 
tlieir adaptibility in various areas. The Departnnmt luis aJnauly 
provided ih(‘ a,^‘ri(mliiiral industry with a nuinlxu* of tu'W tyfx^s, sm*h 
as imiizin vvh(‘at, oats, kallir corn, eowpeas, soybenans, iohac'.co, (‘oi.ion ; 
et(n, ami it is its inteniion to (avntinue in this dinndioii, aUliou|L»‘h 
it; must In*, admiti<‘d that it (ainnot continue to ])rovid(^ farnnu’s with 
planiin*’* malerial on a large smile. Tlu^ agrieuliural industry will 
profit considerably if de)>a,rt:mental reseaiadi workiu’s an‘ given t.iu'! 
opportunity of concent rating on basic research, since, private uudm*- 
takings are, as a mb', unable to do vso. 

The time has undoubtedly come for Soiitli African seed sup])]im’s 
to follow the (‘xample of other (*ountri(\s and undertala^ their own 
im])rnv(um‘nt work, offer their own testrul types of staul foi- various 
purposes and give^ ilunr own guara.uitM^s. 

\Ye eannot (uxp(U‘i seed of a eonsistenlly high (|nality to bc^ 
supplicid for ilu‘ farnuc’ nnlcxss s(‘ed*-sripp]ying (Uli(‘rpl■is^^s in tlu* 
Union'ar(‘ put. on a, truly scirmtifie basis. Only Uhui will our yitdds 

morgem incraaisf' considerably. New and (existing agricmltural 
organ! static ns (uiu do inueli towards placing^ s(um 1 production on sutdi 
a basis and thus pla(‘ing a.gri(*uliur<*, as a whohu on a souiuhu' foot.ing. 

By tin* iis(‘ of good semi, by good (‘tiltivation, f<‘rt 11 i>;ation and 
we(‘d control, ih(‘ axnerage yicvld in the Union (am at. h'ust la* douhhul. 

^riu* production of lietter seed for the ugri('.ultural industry is 
undoubtedly otu* of tlie greatest prctbleuis awaiting' a. solution and, 
in th(‘ int.(‘r(‘st of national nutrition, should h<* taedvh^d without, 
any delay. 


Levelling Outfits for Farmers* 

In order that farmers may help themselves in the surviving of anil* 
erosion works, the Director of Soil CoiiBervatioii and Kxtensiem has 
made arrangements for the local manufacture and sale of rcdiahle, 
but cheap iiistruments. The outfit consists of a telescopic dumpy 
level "wnth tiipod, ^levelling staff and instrnctioiiB. It will be olituin* 
able from the Divisioxi of Soil Conservation and Fktimsioip lUO. 
Box Pretoria, against a remittance of £10;, aceompunied by a 
certificate froin thejooal Magistrate or Extension Officer, indicating 
that the appHc.ant is a hona fide farmer* 

m- 
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Prices of Agricultural Land Still 
Rising. 


Dr. F. R. Tomltnsoiii Agricultural Research Institute^ Pretoria, 


A LTHOTJGrH the war ended more than a year ago, 
indication of a downward 
land. The trend is still upward. 


there is still no 

indication of a downward turn in the prices of agTiciiItiiral 



Index of ^griciRt^ land values and prices of agriciiltuna productB, 

1936-37 to 1945-46. (1936-37 to 1938-39 -~-= 100), ^ 


agricultural land 

trom 1936-37 to 194o-46 on the basis of the average values which 



Fint'Es OF A(unoEi;ru,KAE TiANo Stiel liisiNi;. 

mkd (luring ilu' yoarn IfWtVST to 1938-39. TlKi^iruloxoB o£ 

iural prH'c*s ar^ also nhown (luring the same period for comparative 

purpoHcrs, 

Agrieriliural land vulues for the Union as a wliolt^ ha,ve more, 
than (loul>l(‘d since the pre-war basics years. In 1945-41! the^index 
stoo(i at. 213, i.e., 113 pen’ cent, above the prci-war average. Prit^es of 
agricultural products also increased strongly during ih(‘. war p(M*iod, 
but tlu» ir(Ui(l was not us sharp during the past ihn^e yea,rs a.s froni 
193<S-;i9 to 1943>-44. Land values theretbre in<*reased mon* rt^pidly 
ilian agricultural ])ri(a\s during the past few years. UcuH'raJly it can 
be stat(M{, liow(‘vcr, that these two price serit\s move tngetI km' in 
sir(>ug harmony. 

When will the Turning Point Come ? 

(jiH'siion is oftem asked wdien the turning point in agricul¬ 
tural land values will )uake its ax)pearance. It will Ix^ iuj (‘a,sy task 
to mak(^ a corn^ct forcx'ast on this matter because', thi' pric<‘ of agricul¬ 
tural laud is a roilecdion of various ecamornic. (londitions. Prices of 
a,gri(mltural ])rodu(*ts, ])ri(jes of agricultural napiirememts, surplus 
(ai})ital inside and outside agriculture seeking investnuuit, g('ncu*al 
optimism rc'garding iht^ present boom j)eriod, and various oilnu" 
fa(d.ors are all concerned in this prohlem, Theiu still appeuus t.o he 
plentiful surplus (uipital seeking investment arnl tliere^ is still, no 
indication of a turning point in the general, prolitahility <d‘ 
agriculture, (lonstaiuently, optimism is sti.ll at a high-water level. 
Idle rc^siilt is that no turning iioint can as yet lie nof.iced in ilu^ prices 
paid for agilc.ultural land. 

Sales Turn-over. 

It appears that the turn-over in farm hind ha,s jilnuidy reached 
its ])eak, in sfiiii* of the fa.ct that the averag’Ci pri<‘e of hind is still 
increasing. The imiximum area of 9,224,900 morgmi was sold in 
I943-44, whih^ this figure declimal to 0,2tSO,000 morgen in I94r)»4ti. 
ddie total vahu? of farm hind nuiclual a. ixuik of ;E30,rKS8,000, also in 
1943-44, whm’cas it d(x4.in(‘d to .£27,243,000 during ifn^ past yinir 
(scM^ Okibh'. 1). Since April 1940 and up to M!a,rc.h lO-IO the, colossal 
amount of £140,000,000 was paid for agricultural land. llnftu’- 
tainately it is impossible to 8ta,te what percunhige of the land s(dd 
during thes(i years changed hands more than once. 


TabI/E 1,—Sale^i of Agrundf/ural Land in S&uth Ajnea, 
1936-37 io 1945-46. 


Year. 

Area 

(Morgen). 

Total Valu(\ 

£ 

of 

9'’armB.' 

Average Area 
(Morufca). 

1936.37.. 

6,788,000 . 

14,424,000 

8,754 

775 

l9S7-«:i8... j 

7.914,000 

15,966,000 

9,658 

H2H 

193H»a9.1 

I 8,052,000 

15,810,000 

9,3W> 

861 

1939-40............... ' 

(^,689,000 

12,661,000 

8,290 

81)7 

. i 

6,202,000 

12,698,000 1 

8,624 

7!9 

l<J41-4a... 

7,630,000 

16,661,000 i 

10,298 

741 

1942-43.. 

8,843,000 

22,770,0(.K) 

12,383 

714 

1943-44 ..... 

9,224,000 

30,088,000 

14,886 

620 

1944-46....... 

7,973,000 

29,616,000 

14,513 

549 

1046-46... 

6,280,000 

27,243,000 1 

13,196 

476 


Duxing tlie same period there was sold an area ecpial to about 33 
per (xmt. of the IJnioiPB total agricultural area. ' Tlic farm-land 
market was therefore very active during the past six years. 
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'Tlie number of farui properties sold auiuially imii'asod From SAb-l. 
in 193B-37 to tlie liigli figure of 14,886 in 1943-44, and siuoc'. <l(‘{4iae<! 
to 13,196 in 1945-46. Tlie increase in the nuiiibm’ ()F sinaU famns 
round large cities is to a certain extent responsible for this 
in the number of farms vSold. 

During the past ten years the average size of farm sold teiuled 
to become iniich smaller,' From an average size of 833 nioi’gen per 
farm sold in the three pre-war years it declined to a low uAnu’age of 
476 morgen in 1945-46. The average size of farm sold was to sonus 
extent influenced by the increase in the mimber of small farms n(‘a,!‘ 
cities. Ill spite of this, however, it can be acm^ph'd that consider¬ 
able sub-division of farms occurred during the past ten years. 

Implications* 

Although there are still no indications of any turniiig point in 
average land values, the above analysis does indi(*ntc that tln^ ])eak 
has been reached in regard to total area sold, total valmn and total 
number of farms sold. The turn-over is, however, still vm‘y high. 
The abnormal land hunger of the war period is still far from a 
normal level. 

The various trends in the agricultural land markid, during the 
past few years are to a large extent a reflection of favourable ec.onomi<‘. 
conditions and abnormal optimism, but the fact should not be bust 
sight of that these trends are also to a certain e.xtent a refi(u4.ion of 
development in our agriculture. Large areas whitdi wtuu eiitier 
unoccupied or unproductively used ten, fifteen ytmrs ago luHvame, 
occupied during the war period with the ohjtH-t of using ilnmi pro¬ 
ductively, In such areas the increased land valuers not only an 
indication of inflationar,y conditions but also to u hu‘gt^ (^xieni a 
refleetion of improvements, among others the devdopnumt of fmuung, 
Water supplies, buildings, etc. 

As was the ease after the first world war, a turning point must 
also make its appearance after the past war in the ])n‘Hent favonrsibb^ 
economic situation. Just wben the downward trend will sinif and 
how low prices will decline, especially prices of agrimiltural land, 
cannot be predicted. It can be stated, however, that, as the post-war 
period advances, the more dangerous it becomes for the buyer of faiun 
land to effect a purchase at present ruling prices. This is espcHually 
the case if the purchase is accompanied by a debt. A dech'ning price 
structure, as can be expected in the' future, will create a far 
more difficult problem in the case of farmers who bavti to (cai'ry a high 
debt burden than in the case of those who are free of debt or carry a 
relatively small debt. Therefore make use as much as poHaii)l(» of 
the present favourable period in order to free yoursdf of fniure 
pressing debt. The breaking point must (tome sooner or and ii 
may appear sooner than most people expect. 
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Grasses for Controlling Soil Erosion* 

S, A* Pegenaar,. Extension Officer, Ernielo* 

S ^’TjTGIIlMiY ihai) a qiiarier of a mile to ilie tioriti cd! Ilic* 

resi<l(‘!u-<‘ oF Mr. Jozua Moolnuui ot' K,ol\vurii(‘, neai* A nisiei'dsun, 
ill I he (‘asi(‘rn Ih’unsvaal, ilu^re is a fairly slopes siasluMl hy a, 

yawaiag* dong’a.ilu^ washed-oui, road ouee traversed by the {raus|iurt 

wa^'g'ons of an ea,rli(M' g'lMieraiion. Foriuuaiidy, the sioiu* formal iua 
of the sIop(‘ pn‘veni(‘d ilood waters fi'oin (hoiudiiig ih(‘ (oitire 



Fig, J,**—Erosion caused by wagon wbeols, JNott^ tho sods bold down l>y pegs, 


B'urface, and a donga'was formed only on tlie lowest portion of iJie 
road, as illuvstrated in Fig, 1. The rest of the road, whiefh sloptal 
fairly sEarply towards the donga and had been (jompacdiCd by idn* 
waggon wheels, was totally deyoided of all Aaigetatioo, in sp!i<‘ of 
the fact that it has not been used for the pa.st cinatier of a cAmi.ury* 

Tills donga and barren, surface wliicb bore no sign of 
vegetation, caused Mr. Mooltnan sleepleRB night^s, Tbe area was 
lenced of! in the hope that natural veld w^ould eveiituaJly cover 
it. Aft(U‘ a few years, however, it was found that natural grass 
would not gxmw on the deimded portions, o>nd even more djscotrraglng 
was the fact that if natural grass was left \vithoxit being burned 
or cut, many tufts of grass died after the third year* 

But Mr. Moolman did not become diBbcartened. About four 

years ago he decided to plant three types of grass.Dunn’s grass, 

the procnimbent Aenjeera.^ and Kikuyu grass. ThcvSe grasses wiU’c 
planted in the donga, holes were made in the harcFbakeif slopes of 
the road wiili a crowbar, and roots of these gi*asses Inunnienul iai.o 
the soil — jusi: about the worst type of treat,mcni ami secal hmi for 
any plant* Mr. M.oolman awaited the results of this uttemfit at 
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tlie practically imposaible in suspense. After the first season the 
Kikuyu grass survived only down in tlie donga where the soil was 
still damp. There was no sign of it on the hard slopm d’o his 
surprise, the other two grasses did not die but made good growlh, 
as can be seen in the foreground of Fig. 2. 


ITia, 2.—Gi’assoH bproiidiiig to oovtfr Uio donndod noil {tgain 


Suck results muHt be seen to be believed. 11 soeii apixnircd, 
however, that grasses iiaiated in this manner, will ialu^ yc^ars to 
cover the barren surface, since the shoots <^annoi cjitdi up 
siif&cient silt to create more favourable eondiiJons for gffnvth. 
ThivS gave Mr, Moolinan the idea of plantiiig the grasvS in tlu^ foiun, 
of sods, secured to the soil by means of two wooden ])egs, sis caui 
clearly be seen in the two photographs. This method provaul 
successful. After the first rains the grasses sprouted rapidly. 
The seeds of other grasses, carried down in the silt, also took root 
and these plants are now flourishing, as can be seen in Fig. 2. 
Encouraged by this undertaking, Mr. Moolinan now allows no old 
footpath or forgotten waggon trail to fall into neglect. A little 
superphosphate is strewn over the old road, the sods are plai^tul 
in position and secured, a few branches are placed over them to kc(*p 
animaLs away, and Dunn’s grass and procumbent Acrocera.s do the 
rest. The experience of these few years, has shown that Dunn’s 
grass yields better results than Acroceras. 
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Balanced Rations* 

A Simple Method for the Compounding of Rations. 

Brs. J. W. CJroenewald and G. B* Laurence, Research Officers, 

Onderstepoort. 

TJN' order to stimulaie inaximum production and yet c<nHerve ilio 

liiuiifMl availahUi vsupplies of feed, it luiB become nec(‘ssary to 
(‘onsidfu* (‘iirefully tlici balamdng of rations for livestocdv. li will 
readily la* a[)[)reclat(‘d by all who feed animals, that e(a)tH)nii(*a[ pro- 
<luction can be maintained only by feeding an ad(Hjuaiely balanciid 
ration, so tbal, all tlie ossential nutrients are siqiplied in tin; eorrecb 
proportions and amountvS, 

A(*(‘oniing to ({overriment Regulaf.iou No, 1575 of 27 August 
1945, all nuxiures ottered for vsale should eouforiu to minimum 
standards of ({uality, based on the reijuirements of various clusses of 
animals. The most important consideration in rations is probably 
the proiedu (tonkmt, and the miniinum amounts of protein for various 
.mixtures have been fixed as folknvs:-— 

/ferry McdJ, 17 per cent.; 

Calf Meal — 

(а) Calf vStarter, 20 per cent.; 

(б) Calf Growth, 16 per cent,; 

Growth Meal (for young dairy or beef cattle or sheep), 16 per 
cent.; 

Malntenamfc Meal^ 15 per cent.; 

Fattenmg Meal, 15 per cent.; 

Fig Mealr^^ 

(а) Growth or Brood Sow, 18 per cent.; 

(h) Fattening Meal, 14 per cent.; 

Poultrg— 

{(i) (^diicken 'Mash, 19 per cent.; 

(б) Growing Mash, 17 per cent.; 

(cf) Laying Mash, 20 per cent.; 

(d) Fattening Mavsh, 13 per cent.; 

{e) All Mash, 15 per cent.; 

Horse Miarture^ 13 per cent. 

These minimum protein percentages for mixtures should seuwe as 
a guide in preparing homtpinade mixtures that would ad(H{uately 
meet the reciuirements of animals. 

li must, h()wev(U‘, be pointed out^ that tlu) additional protciui 
reepured for production rations conforming to the staudardB (?an oiily 
bo obtained by the addition of some form of protein-ricb ftiod sucli us 
cake meals or feeds of animal or marine origin. These protein-rich 
feeds are in short supply, however, and can be obtained only with 
difiieulty. In consequence it is doubtful whether farmers who liave 
not been in the habit of purchasing their requirements of cak(^ meulH 
regularly, will be able to do so during the present critical scarcity. 
Maximum use will therefore have to be made of home-grown protein 
feeds in the form of leguminous hay meal such as cowpea, peuruit 
*and lucerne hay meals. 

Poultry and pigs are unable to utilijzje fibre to advantage. Tliey 
benefit particularly when their rations contain a small proportion ()f 
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aaimal or inarijio protouH '8uoh. subBtun.oos will liav<»jo 

purcliasod. tliHicr ilio ’prosout oinuHiiHtaiiuos il loav pro\'i' advi.sablt^ 
to buy ready balanced inixturea, ub maiiufacfiirers of halapred raliiina 
are in a better finauca'al poBition to iinjjorl larp‘ (‘oud-anueiHs at 
proteins. Hoivever, fanners vshonld make ihuh^ serious elloiis io 
become seli-snpportin^‘ in regard to the fecMi repuiHoneni.s on tln^ 
farm. Several valuable feeds which are comparativoly rjrb in pro^ 
teiiiSj sncb as vSinifiower beads and various bean variipies, sbnuld 
receive far greater attention in the roialionai syspon of slo^k tarin- 
ing' than is at pia^sent given to thenu 

Cattle are not, for instance, gcmeraJly regamled as (-tniMuners of 
animal proteins. Fihrous IimmIs may l)e uiili'/ed lo great ad\antage 
by tlieise animals. Although ihe ration of hmne-grnw ji |ee«|.4 may 
therefore fall somewhat short <if the nnjuirenMuUs laid do\mi in the 
regulations, for the ordinary itiilk cow it is vsuggt’sted Uial gotx! results 
may nevertheleSvS be obtained as long as sulliident feml is g‘i\t'u. if 
the additional protein required is to !>e nunh^ up by giving animals 
a larger amount of feed, the cogt and availability of tlie additional 
grain consnined will naturally have to he considered (‘and'niiy. 

The question of growing Joeds, balaneing rations, and tin* 
supplementation of hoine-grown feeds or buying balaneed rations, 
is a matter which nnist be left to the individual fartner's careful dis¬ 
cretion, Movst farms are able to (ontrihuie at haisl stmn^ feed imvards 
the upkeep of their animals. On e\ery farm, conditions in regard to 
soil, climate and Avater are best knoAvn to the owner, who is also in 
the best position to tabulate his own profit, and loss. juarketing 

system and transport facilities nuiurally make (nnisiderable dilTerenccH 
to the type of farming and the bahuuM^ sheet of tbi‘ particular farnu 
It would therefore be futile to venture inir) vosi figures in the hope 
that these should })e used as a guide, 

A Simple Feed-mixing Methocb ^ 

The guide should he the prin(‘ijd(‘s of balaneing feed migfures 
and the availahilily of feedatuffs. Tim prineiph\s of balaneing teed 
mixtures are fairly generally known by m»w, hut the arithmetic of 
mixing 3nay give difficailty. It has lumn eonsidenal advisable, theri^- 
fore, to show by means of examples how the old cream^ s<|uar(‘ may 
be used to advantage in feed mixing, dMm illusirations deal Aviifi the 
mixing of feeds in order to arrive at a mixture containing a required 
protein content, and for this purpose it is mumssary to know only the 
protein percentages of the individual feedsiuffs. 

The method may be used equally well in determining how to mix 
other nutrients and for other mixing problems of similar iyptn 

(1) Mixing Two Feedstuto. 

W the protein contents of two feedstulTs are known, it is an 
easy matter to determine in what proportions tln^y should be mixed 
im order to yield a mixture containmg a devsiiaa! percentage of ])ro- 
tein. But it cannot he done without thought and it is euvsy to slip 
in the calculations. For this reason the following inetluxi is laaioni- 
mended as being extremely simple, easy to understand and almost 
automatic in operation. 

Given feedstuff Ho. 1 containing .10 per cent, prcdein (e.g. 
mealies, oats, barley, etc*), and feedstuff Ho. 2 mniiiinmg 50 'per 


So-called because applied in the mixing of cream. 
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(3e:o.L firoioin pc^amit cake ineai, carease meal), in whai propor¬ 

tion Hiioiihl ilH\v ke. mixed in order to obtain a mixture <*oniaiiiinp^‘ 
17 ])cr proico'n (as for milk prodnctkm)? 

Wrihi r!n' i a formation as on the little square below, 

Brotein 10% Feedstuff No, 1. 



Protein 50% Feedstuff No. 2, 

Idum workitii*- alotpa* the dia|»'onalSj obtain tlie positi ve dibcu'ences 
l)etw(‘eii 10 end 17 aaid beiweim 50 and 17, i.(‘. 7 and 33, and write 
lln'in in ibe ()])posi{c (‘orners of the square as below. 

Protein 10% Feedstuff No. 1. 33 (Parts bj weight). 



Protein 50% P'eedstuff No. 2. 7 (Parts by weight). 

We i.ben c.omilude directly that 33 parts of feedstuff No. 1 mixed with 
7 ])arts of fe.culstulf No. 2 will give a mixture containing* 1,7 j[)er c.tmi;. 
of protein. 

This result, is easily eheeked : 

3>r3 11). of fetalstuff No. 1 W''itb 10 per cent, pi'otcnn (‘ontains 331 
11). protein. 

7 lb. of {(uulstuff No. 2 with 50 per cent, protm’n ta)uiains 3'5 
lb. protein. 

ddierid'ort^ ilu‘ dO 11). of inixturci contaiuB (r8 11), protein, .\eli;icih 
is eciuivalent to a content of 17 per cant. 

The method is quite foolproof^ provided it 'not asked to do the 
im/possihle^ whieh is to give the proportions for a mixtun^ w!h)ho 
desired ])roteiii content is— 

(a) greater than that of both feedstnffs; 

{h) less than that of both feedstuffs; 

(a) CAiual to that of one of the two feedstuffs. 

In other words, a mixture of desired protein contcmt, say 17 per 
emit., can only he mndie up from two feedstuffs whose protein con¬ 
tents are one less and one greater than 17 per cent. Provided this 
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principle is borne in iniiid, the little square will always do ibc^ trick, 
aiid^^ as has already been demonstrated, the rules for its (‘-oiiHiriudioii 
are— 

(i) Feedstuff No. 1 is written along the top and feedstuff 

No. li along the bottom. 

(ii) The protein percentages of feedstuff’s 1 and 2 are written 

at the two left-hand corners. 

(iii) The required protein percentage of the mixture is written 

in the centre. 

(iv) By calculation along diagonals, the required pniportions 

of feedstulfs 1 and 2 are obtained at the two right-liand 

corners. 

(2) Mixing Three Feedstnffs. 

This is a slightly more difficult problem, but it may solved oo 
the same principle as above. For example: given A with iO 
per cent, protein (grains), B with 12 per cent, protein (sunflower 
heads or legume hay meal) and C with 25 per cent, proitdn (v(dv<‘t 
beans or cowpeas), make up a mixture containing 15 per cauit. protein. 

This may be done in any number of ways by first mixing two of 
the feedstuff and then mixing this mixture with the third fruMlstuiT, 
The first mixing is paper-work only and the protein content of the 
mixture can be made whatever one pleases, provided one rmuemhers 
that the final mixture will not have the correct protein content unless 
rules (a), (b) and (c) above have been borne in mind. For exainphu 
it is no good mixing the first two feedstuffs in such a way as to give 
a mixture of protein content equal to that required in the final mix¬ 
ture, for that violates rule (c). 

Below are given two solutions and the reader will \h\ able to 
work out any number more for himself. The proceduro is simply to 
use two squares, fill them in according to rule and wrii(i down* the 
final solution from the second square. 



The solution is: b parts A, 5 parts B, and 4 parts C. 


Check. 

5 lb. A contain 0-5 lb. protein. 

5 lb. B contain 0’6 lb. protein. 

4 lb. 0 contain l-Q lb. protein. 

Total 14 lb. mixture contain 2‘1 lb. protein, 
i.e. 15 per cent, protein. 

Note that when the first two feeds have been mixed in a 50/50 
proportion it is easy to read off the final solution from the second 
square. When the proportion is not 50/50 a little additional calmila- 
tion IS required. Observe the second solution. 
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Balakceb Bations. 



Tile sol lit inn is: 

;j piHis (B phis 0) and 2 purls A, 

o •'< (8 B plus 5 (]) and 2 k (8 |)lu.s 5) parts A.'""' 
i.e. -10 puj'is I'h 25 parts (1, 2d parts A* 

67/fv/', 

2d il). A rnnhiin 2'(> lb. protein. 

'10 Jb. B (•e!iiuii]i 4*8 lb. protem. 

25 11). C! ('ontain 0*25 lb, protein. 

Total 91 lb. mixture eoniain 18*05 lb. protein, 
i.e. 15 per cent, protein. 

(3) Mixinj^ Four Feedstuffs. 

Bet us try yvi another (‘xample, this tinu' \viih tour [(Msistuffs, 
A will) 10 piu* eeiit. (mealiiNs), 11 with 1<S piu* «'enl. (copra,, liKHuaie 
leaf jneal), V with 20 per cent, (beans) an<l 11 with 15 pei* (unit, (pea¬ 
nut eake meal). In order to mix tli(‘S0 into a 17 pm* c,(U)t. mixture, 
use one s(}uare for a.ny two of tile feedstnlfs, a se(’oml s<juare for the 
nunaininp’ two IVedsinrfs and a third to mix the two mixlurcxs llius 
obtained. 


A C 



♦ Note that as (B+0)«1S, A must also be' 13. The tot is then taken live 
times and second two times. 
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The solution is luad ofi as follows: — 

(a) Mix A and B in the proportions 3 to 5. 

(b) Mix C and I) in the proportions 10 to 15, i*e. 2 to 3. 

(c) Mix the (A plus B) mixture with the (C plus D) mixture 

ill the proportions 18 to 2, i.e, 9 to 1. 

To avoid errors in a complicated calculation aiul luistm* 
thorough mixing it may he advisable to perform thest* ilniM* mixing 
operations sejiarately in practice. On the other ha tub li no'ans that 
the farmer must fiiul a storage place for his (A ])lus IV) mixiiiri' ami 
a separate storage place for his (C plus D) mixtunu i'or it is^ iim-t 
iiiilikely that lie will mix fortuitously just sutli(‘ieni (piaiil ii irs nf 
each to fit entirely into tlie preparation of the final (^A ])ius plus (5 
plus 1)) mixture. Tor this reavsoii, therefore, it may ht' as uadi lor 
him to understand how to calculate the separat(‘ propoidiims o!‘ A, 
E, C, and I) in the final mixture so that the whole mixing opm-alimi 
may he canned out in one step instead of three. 

Those with a knowledge of mathematics will lie able io wriie 
down the proportions at oneej as follows: — 

9 parts mixture (A plus B) and 1 part mixture (V plus ])): 
i.e. 9(3A plus 5B) (2 plus 3) and 1 (20 plus 31)) (3) plus 5), 
i.e, 135 parts A, 225 parts B, 16 parts C and 24 parts 1). 

For those who prefer a more step-hy-step explaualion, (he .undhod 
of calculation is as follows: — 

(A + B)==(3+5) = 8 and (C+D)-(2 + 3).=.5. 

Now., as equal amounts of (A + B) and ((■ + !)) must he ohlaiiHMl 
before being mixed in the rates 9 to I, multiply the firsl by 5 and tla' 
second by 8, thus getting 40 of each, 

‘ i.e. (16A + 25B) and (16C + 24D). 

Then finally 9 (15A-{"25B) and 1 (160 q-241)) gives 135 parts A, 
225 parts B, 16'parts 0 and 24 parts 1). 

Check. 

135 lb. A contain 13-6 lb. protein. 

225 lb. B contain 40*5 lb. protein. 

16 lb. C contain 3*2 lb. protein. 

24 lb. D contain 10*8 lb. protein. 

Totai. 400 lb. mixture contain 68*0 lb. protein, 
i.e. 17 per cent, protein. 

Thus, whether we have 3, 4 or more feedstuffs to mix, the method 
holds, provided it is remembered that the protem percentage of the 
miscture always lies between that of the two things viixei -.' 

All preliminary mixings must be governed *by this faci. For 
instance, it is no good mixing A and B into a 25 per cent, mixture 
and C and D into an 18 per cent, mixture and then trying to mix 
these two mixtures into a final 17 per cent, mixture. If A and W arc 
mixed to give a content greater than 17 per cent., then the G aiul 1) 
mixture must have a content less than 17 per cent,, or vice verm. 

Up to now no word has been said concerning other factors which 
enter into the mixing of feedstuffs. Some feedvSAnay be available in 
limited quantities only, some proportions may yield'a quite un])alat- 
able mixture and so on. Where these practical considerations have to 
be borne in mind, the mechanics of the mixing becomes more intri¬ 
cate and considerable ingenuity may have to be employed in the use 
of the little square. That is can cope with such considerations, h(jw- 
ever, may he demonstrated in the following example. 
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Mrafij' 5iU‘al wiih Hi per protein and |)(‘,nnui nioa! with oO 

per ressi, prelein w'litni mixed, iiiake too gluey and lien-vy a rsd ion, 
^uecM-iii^ nn'ul (lo per e('ut. proieiii) is tliere.fore iniro<luc<Ml in order 
(o mnkt* mixture more friable and ligdit, but for profjer frinbilil\ 
and io avoid l (!0 high a fibre content in tlie .mixture, llic‘ profHU'hhm 
oi m(*ali(' miml plus pwinlit meal to lucerne meal sliou)<l iioi be liiglier 
lhaii d: to i. How should the c'.orrect rnixture Ix^ niadi^ up to conlain 
.17 pe?‘ eenl. proieia and conform to tlie above raiio!*^ 

We can soha/ tio' pi’obleiu by the use o,E two s([uart‘s, bur iiisfaid 
<d' first mixing ihe nusilii* meal aiid piuimil ;m(‘a! and then working 
from ihei’(‘ on <o (he next sijuare we eomimmci^ with (Jie s(iuar<* witleh 
mixes nnmlie meal pins pea, nut cak(‘ meal and Im-erne mi'al in the 
ds'sircMl proporiinns as follows: — 

Mealie meal+Peanut meaL 



There are si^veral features to note in this sipiarm 

(i) ddm 15 per cent, of the lucerne meal ami Bh' IT per cent.* 
of final mixture are known and writiim in and l)y 
dilf(‘r(‘ne,e “ 2 ’’ goes at the top right hand coimm'. 

(ii) Sinci^ the proportion of mealie meal [)lus peanut. meaJ to 

Jucm’TH^ meal has to be 4 to 1 or 2 to (1*5, we may write 
(J*r5 at ilie bottom right-lmnd corner. 

(iii) It follows then that 17 *5 per cent, is tln^ cnrr(u*t figure 

for the top left-hand corner. (Note, not Id*5 per ceni.^ 
for that would mean that we would trying to obtain 
a 17 per cent, mixture from two sour(‘(‘s containing IT) 
per cent, and 16*5 per cent., xvhich is inrpossible.) 

The next square now tells us how to obtaiTi a inixf iux' of mealier 
meal and peanut meal with 17*5 per cent, prol.ein. 



The final solution may be^written as ;i2*6 parts mealie, numl, 7*5 
parts pfuuiut meal and 10 (i.e. one-quarter of 22*5 plus 7*5) parts of 
lucerne meaL 
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Cheek. 

32*5 lb. mealie meal contain 3*25 lb. protein. 

7*5 lb. peanut meal contain. 3*75 lb. protein. 

10 lb. lucerne meal eontain 1*50 lb. protein. 

Totai. 50 lb. mixture contain 8*50 lb. protein, 
i.e. 17 per cent, protein. 

Tlie discusvsion has ranged over the mixing* of feeds witli proteifi 
contents, but the method is equally applicable to all mixing |)robloms 
where the protein or any other constituent is ex]>r(\ss(Ml as a per¬ 
centage. 

Conclusion. 

In order to feed economically, it would be nec.essary io know 
what ainount of any particnlar mixture to feed to an animal daily. 
This is a prohleni on its own and will vary for each class of animal 
and each type of production. The following* rough example for 
dairy cow illustrates a particnlar method of approach aaul may at l,hi» 
same time prove useful. Most average-sized cows need froTii 0*5 
0*7 lb. of digestible protein daily for maintenance or upkeep of ilioir 
body requirements. In addition, they reqnire 0*5 lb. digestible pro¬ 
tein for every gallon of milk produced. Suppose a three-gallon vmv 
is to be fed on a home-grown mixture containing 15 per (‘.ent. total 
protein. Some allowance should be made for digCvStihility; (*onse- 
quently the cow should receive at least 2*7 Ih. of protoin daily, 

10 lb. of 15 per cent, protein mixture =-1*5 lb. of j)roteiii. 

10 lb. of 15 per cent, lucerne hay ... ==:1*5 lb. of proiein. 

3*0 11). of pro lei 11 , 

In addition, cows should receive greenfeed or grazing and as 
much clean water as they will coUvSiime. 

It is not difficult to reduce moat feeding com^epts to simple rules, 
but the need for intelligent supervision and improvisation, if neces- 
sary^ cannot he stressed strongly enough. 


Nursery Quarantines* 

The following nursery quarantines were in force on 1 October, 194b— 
Howden’s, Westville, Durban, on Eugenias (all), for circular purple nvnht 
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Classing of Poultry or Culling of 
Non^Producers/ 

IL Constitution and Selection of Breeding Hens* 

P« J, Serfontein, Professional Officer (Poiiltry)^ Division of 
Agricultural Education and Research* 

^Plll E two factors, moulting and pigmentatioii, described in ibc, 
X pi*(*vimis a,rii(4e, are associated and used to detmanim^ the leogtJi 
of the pei’iod for wliicli a lien has been in or out of iiroduction. A 
iuoi may he in prodm^iion without showing signs of inoiiltiiig, and 
y(‘l; he a. poor ])roducer. It is also jiossible for a heri to inherit the 
charae,t(n'isti(*. of being a late producer, and to be a low producer in 
spiiu of this. Single-pen records show that tluu'o is a great. 
ditTm'(ui(‘.<^ in t.lu^ way which hens lay, for some birds ])ro(luce i\vo 
or thrcKi eggs per we(dc, wliile others produce five or six eggs. This 
means that there are hens which lay 10 eggs per month and otiiers 
which lay 28 eggs per month. The former have a low and the 
latter a higli intensity of production. A close relationship exists 
between intensity of production and annual production. Hens with 
high intensity nsually have a long production period, 

Productioii Capacity. 

It is 'therefore evident that the selection of a hen with low 
intensity which possesses the quality of being a late producer, is a 
difficult matter, VariouB factors, such as size,^ type of lumd and 
body, or capacity, are said to be correlated wilh intensity. The 
writer, however, holds the view that of the many factors .mentioned 
only two may be utilized with any degree of accurac.y for the deter- 
iniiiatioii of intensity, and even then one should not lose sight, of 
their shortcomings. 

The first of these factors is the capacity of the abdominal (;avity, 
which is measured f rom the pelvic bones to the end of tiie bnmsihoniu 
the depth from the end of the breastbone to the centre of the bac‘h, 
the width and length of the back, and width and length of the 
breastbone. A depth of four to five finger-widths from the end of 
the breastbone to the jielvic bones is associated with high production, 
while a depth of two to three finger-widths is an indication of a pt>or 
producer. The disadvantage of this standard is that it is only 
applicable to hens in production, and, in addition, capacity is only 
a relative standard. In the case of both high and low producjers the 
space between the end of the breastbone and the pelvic bones closes 
up when the hens go out of production, and the Hpa(‘-e will 
same for both types of hens. iSecondly, tlie capacity of a bmi wavigh- 
ing four pouiuls may be relatively larger than that of a hen wcuglung 
seven ])oundB, although the space may be smaller in the c^ase of the 
former. In spite of these disadvantages, however, the capacity of the 
abdominal cavity may be utilized for the determination of intensity. 

Ovaries, Width of Breastbone, and"-Pelvic Bones* 

Comparison of the capacity of two hens of the same size actually 
amounts to comparison of the space occupied by the reproductive and 
digestive organs. In a hen with low intensity which lays every third 
or fourth day, the ovaries weigh about 30 grammes. The weight of 

* The first part of this article appeared in the- vSeptexnber issue. 
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Ifio. of four fingers In the high producer compared with a width of only two,, 

lingers in the low producer. 


Since i^art of the pressure exerted by the internal or^-ans is lK)rne 
by the breastbone, the latter should be straight and long. It will be 
a mistake, when measuring ca^city, to leaye the length of the breast¬ 
bone out of consideration. Hens with short hreastbones give the 
impression of having great width, but this is undesirable as the 
abdomen drops in siKih hens owing to lac^k of support in the posterior 
parts. The position and length of the breastbone can be measured by 


Ch,AssiN(« ANT) (UmruNG OF Ik)m;n{Y. 

ilu‘, ovarii^s is, of <‘ourvSo, deienuined by the numlxo* of i^ggs (lev<d.«)ping 
in iluoH. llio ovaries of a hen which is out of prodmdiion, weigh 
two gi‘;nu!n(\s. In a lieu which lays four, live or six egg's wifhont 
missing a day, the ovaries weigh from 50 io TO grammes, !i will 
tln‘refo!‘o 1>(‘ r'lsidily umlersiood that the ovaries of a jn-oduec'r with 
h.igh inlmisiiy will oemipy approximabdy twice as much spacr^ !is 
thos(‘ of a. lam with low' intensity, Tlie mor<‘ eggs a lum prodma^s, 
the mon‘ food sh(‘. munis, with the result that the digesiiv(‘ organs (d' 
a lum with higli inbmsity will also he larger. The <‘xlra pn\ssure 
(‘a,iis{‘d liy 11i<‘S(^ largHU* organs will imu’easc^ the spacu' htdavecn I In* 
hreasllione and pidvic bones. Accordijigly, (he (‘.apacilv of (he abdu- 
mimil eavily of a hen with high inlensily will always meastire 
a,pf>roxinia,t(dy four finger-widths between lln* end of iln* breastbone 
and (h(' [lelvic boru's. 
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lioltliiig the hen on the palm of the left handj so tluit loihlle 
finger touches the end of the hreastbone. The back is then stroked 
with tile points of the fingers of the right hand. 

<« 

The pelvic bones of a high producer are wide apart, thin, and 
fiexible. In the low producer ‘ they are close together and covered 
with a hard layer of skin. High producers tend to have fat shanks. 
Rounded shanks are associated with birds in which food is convin-tfvl 
into flesh rather than eggs. 

Other Oiiahty Characteristics. 


quality is a second factor which may bti uiJIizcd io 
Skin condition is a good indicaiion 
The bodies of some hens will still be covered wilh lay(U‘s 
laying season, especially in tlie region of tin; 

The food in this case is inclined 


Handlinj 

determine a hen’s intensity, 
of quality. 

of fat at the end of the 
abdomen and the pelvic bones. 



to be converted into fat ihstead of 
into eggs. In tlie (!ase of ilie poor 
producer or hen with low inttaisity, 
the skin is drawn tight over the 
body, while in the cuvse of a hen 
with high intsity it is loovse, iliin, 
and soft. This by no means inqilies, 
however, that a hen souhl h(‘ lean. 
On the contrary, it is most desirable 
that pullets should have a physie.al 
reserve when they eouie into pro¬ 
duction. This rcvserve is siored in 
the form of fat, whidi is broken up 
during the laying season, and | iv.- 
vents the. hen from losing much 
weight towards the end of the 
season. The bodies of ’some good 
producers will still show traces of 
fat at the end of the season. An 
abdomen, which appears large as 
a result of thick layers of fat, 
should definitely be condemned. 


The quality of the skin may best be determined by feeling it 
under the wings with thumb and index finger, or by suspending the 
bird by its legs and moving the. thumb and index finger up and down 
the breast. The skin of the abdomen may be felt by resting the hen 
on the palm of the hand. 


Quality is further indicated by a clean face with prominent eye, 
the absence of wrinkles in the face, and the waxy texture of the comb. 
It may even he indicated by the scales on the legs, those of the high 
producer usually being soft, smooth, and closely packed. 


Temperament diSers widely in different hens. High producers are 
usually tame, and are not easily excited when handled. Such hens 
are lively and active, and are always busy scratching and looking 
for food; they are the last to retire in the evening and the first to 
leave the perches in the morning, are always ready for food and 
always have full crops. Exactly the opposite is true of poor producers. 

10 • 


('l.ASSlN(i AND ('tLI/IKU OK iNuLIRV. 


I’lu’V rtMiUjin slal ionary nnmt of the time^ seek ilie |)tn*(‘.lu*s (Mirly in ihe 
(‘veriiiif»\ aiu! art^ (lie last to leave tliein in ihe iHorniii^. Ah iJiey 
art^ not in fuiHiuclioji, they will eat loss, and their (iroj)s will aeonliaidy 
in* less liilL Low [irodueers are usually exeiiahha and are noisy 
when haudhai. 



Fan 4. — OiHtauno between pointH of pelvic bone of an averagt? produt^er. Th<)H(^ at 
the i>oor prodiuK^r are usually a huger-widbh apart and thoHf^ of tlui hi^h prodtu'^T 
usually up to three fiugor-widbliN. 


Bloodiness is a hereditary quality, and should not bo bred inio 
the flocik. It usually occurs amongst duaLpurpose breeds, although 
light breeds, such as Leghorns, also sometimes become broody. When 
a hen of a light breed becomes broody, she should not be used for 
breeding purposes. A hen which becomes broody is not iHu^essarily 
a i)(K)r producer, and shotild not be culled imnunliately uii1(‘bh Hluit 
('oniinually becomes broody.* Hens mostly bectune broody durirn^ 
th(‘ warm months, and are usually out of production for 15 dayn 
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Pig. 5.—Well curved ribs of the high 
producer and Ibng back with good 
width. 


Pig. 6.—Pinched ribs of tlu^ low | 
ducer w^ith short back sliowiiig 
decrease in width. 





C'l.AKS!N*(i AND (■I'LLl.Na DF PoDI/rRY. 



afi<‘r havm^4’ h(‘(M>nia broody. AvS a nile siudi Iuoih !.os(* lJu‘.ir uppoiito; 
llio Ihm-ooh^ rojisidrrubly lighter io \Y<‘igh(=, aiui ilie vtoil 

ajul aialoDHoi in rf>ns(M|uen(*o tend to (leereast' iii si^^e. The l>eai. 
nudiiod is lo use rings of one colour for ringing liens (^V(*ry iiine 
lluy heeouu^ hroialy. In this way all lieiiSj wln'cli euniiiinally l^ecome 
hi’oody, may b<‘ (dim inn ted. 

Selection, of Breeding Hens* 

ddiis arii(d(^ has dealt mainly Avitli the diffexamce heiween high 
and low ])n)diHau‘s. Idu'st* principles are naturally also appliful when 
hens are s(d(‘(ded for breeding purposes, but the charaeterisii(*s of 
I'a.ch brmal an^ taken into (‘.'onsideration avS well. A, Inui with any 
(lis(jua.ilifi<*al.ions, sue.h us vside-sprigvS, etc., will not 1)(^ used in. tlu^ 
breeding ])ens, but; may be kept for egg production* Oru^ of the 
most im])oriani piialiti(^s to be considered wlum hmvs are selecdtul 
for bnauliiig purposes or for egg production, ivS constitution. 


Fig, S‘—a low producer laijkiiig d(u>l>}i. 


Constitution, unlike colour, comb formation, etc., is not a sixigle 
character l)iit the sum total of an animaVs reactions to its environ- 
irient, and it manifests itself most forcibly when the animal is 
exposed to unfavourable conditions* The following nm the (jualiti(as 
by Avhich constitution in fowls may: be judged : good width, in head ; 
short, strong, curved beak; prominent and lively eyes; high <f.gg 
production; iiigh hatdiability; low xnortaliiy of (diicks; th(^ bird’s 
activity; crowing in males and singing in hens; earliuess in halving 
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Fig. 9.—A healthy bird, the chief requirement for high production, 
Kote the lively expression of the face. 


Fa'hmikg in South Africa 


perclies and lateness in seeking them in the evening; kea'lihy apiudiO'; 
fulness of crop; good weight; clean plumage; and (‘,apacil\. ^ 
Poultry farming will not be practised at a loss if ilu‘ flock 
averages 160 eggs per annum, and if the general management Is sadi 
that a large number of these eggs are produced during tlie. monihs 
when eggs are scarce. This number of eggs can be obtained only when 
correct breeding is accompanied by strict culling and good general 
management. The continual removal of weak birds from the {hick 
is an excellent method of disease control, since weak birds arc* usually 
the hist to be attacked by disease and subsequently bfU‘,ome a source 
of infection. 


The number of fowls culled annually will depend on breeding, 
feeding,^ bousing, and general health. Each flock will have to be 
culled differently. Hens produce the greatest number of eggs during 
the first season, and production generally decreases by 15 to 20 per 
cent, annually. Most of the eggs of hens of the second and third 
seasons are laid during autumn when eggs are low in xirice. After 
the third season only the best hens will he retained, and then only 


lOontimed on page 772.‘ 
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Requirements for a Good System of 
Rotational Cropping, 

J. J. dll Toit| Lecturer in Agronomy, College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom, 

1\/| A N Y people have only a vague idea of the requireiuenls for a 

_ goiai syvsteiu of rotational cropping, and ofUni, too, systems are 
f>ra{4istMl wliiidi have prue.tically no advantages. Aetually ihere is 
no sysi(‘ru of rotational cropping wliicli is 100 per (amt. t4T(M*iiv(^ and 
juie(|uate for rnainiaining soil fertility imbss feriili/.ers are applied 
io some of tlie erops. This fact was (dearly demonslrattHl amongst 
others, hy ihe r(‘sul(s of ilu^ wmrld-renowned crup-rotaiion experinumt 
in Norfolk, Knglatul, whicdi was begun in 1848 at ’Rothamsiead, and 
has th(‘rt‘f()re nearly comiileted its first century. The praeii(H) of 
<n‘op rotation funs various advantagea, and ia tlu^ first ai(‘p towards 
soniul ('.rop production. Crop rotation must, liowevm’, fullill certain 
fundamenial requireinentis which may briefly he sumimMl up as 
follows: ■ 

(1) One or more legumes must be imduded in. the system. 

{2) A f'()mparaiiv''ely large quantity of fertilijier nrust be applied 
to the main crops in the system. 

(8) Organic maiter must be systematically incorf)orat(ul into the 
soil, e.g. in the form of kraal manure or compost, green manuring or 
hy the inclusion of a senn-permanent grasping or hay crop such as 
luc(‘nie or Rhodes grass, 

(4) The crop rotation must include at least oiu» or nior(‘ intco’- 
tilled crops, i.e. c.rops which are plantcKl in rows so that w<hh1s may 
he controlled. If possible, a fast growing liay crop, sucdi as sudun 
grass or tell, should also be sown. Such a crop will v^moilun' ceriain 
typCvS of weeds. 

(5) The niarketing prospects, feed nHjuircmienfs, nalure of ilu^ 
soil and the provailmg rainfall and (dimatic conditions are lln^ 
deciding factors in the choice of crops for im‘.lusion, in a. system of 
1 ‘otational cropping. Some farmers ])refer to comamtraie mainly on 
th(^ production of cash crops, while othei'vS produce mainly fodchn- 
cro])s for their stoedv. The climate and the soil in any particular 
area necessarily jday an important role in the (diolcc of suitable crojis- 

It is clear, thercfibmu that no paidicular system of rotational 
cropping can pres(‘ribed for all areas and undew all iyp(-s of 
conditions. Nor is it; always posvsible to prestadbe. u system whicdi 
fully complicis with all the abovcMuentioned recpurcmnnits, Nc^vt^r- 
theless, the above rules should give satisfaction in most artais. 

Inclusion of I^egumes. 

'riu", value of legumes in the maintenance of soil fmdfliiy, is 
wadhkuown. Apart from the fact that the soil is enricdied with 
nitrogenums substances which are formed on the roots of the plants 
by noduh'-forming bacteria, it appears that ]egiim(\s iim also more 
capable of taking up phosphate from the soil and storing it in their 
roots for suhseiiuent crops. 

In an experiment conducted at the T?ot(diefatr()om College of 
Agriculture, it was found that where maize was cultivated in rotation 
with c.owpeas over a period of 10 years, an incu’ease of 20 per camf. 
wuis ohlndmal in the yield of maize whicli followed immediately upon 
cow peas. In the next maize yield the increase was 12 per 
No phosphate was added and the cowpeas were cut down fcir hay. 
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This increased yield may be ascribed exclusively io (lu^ elh'ci, 
of the roots of the cowpeas. The soil on which the exiKU'iim^nl was 
carried out, happened to have no shortag-e of nitrog-oii, and ilie- 
increased yield may be atscribed mainly to the ac'cniunuila iion (?i; 
phosphates in the roots of the plants. Soils wliicli suiler Ironi a. 
shortage of nitrogen as well as phosphates, will show an even greater 
increase in yield. 

Se'pamie cuUwation.—lt a leguminous crop is culii\'a(,ed in 
rotation with maize or any other grain, the t\vo e.rops shouid lie- 
cultivated on separate lands and not together or in alternatives rows. 
Experiments at Potchefstroom showed that when ma,!z(‘ and (‘ow[K‘as 
were planted and cultivated sinuiltaneously in alternative^ rows, the 
maize yield per morgen was considerably lower than wluni maiz(' was 
cultivated separately. 

It is more profitable, for example, to grow* maize and eow'innis 
separately on one acre, and to cultivate each one thoroughly, ihun to 
grow alternative rows of maize and cowpeas on one morgen, li must 
also be remembered that the good effect of the leguminous (u-op will 
only he evident a year later on the subsequent crop. 

The system of planting maize in rows 7 or 9 feet apart to I’emhn* 
possible the rapid destruction of weeds between tln^ rows wiih a 
tractor and disc-plough, has various advantages, bui ilicn cowpeas 
should not be planted or sown between the rows during Dt'cemln'r 
to January, since the latter will compete with the young nuiiz(‘ planis, 
which have as a rule, just begun to flower, and roh tin* maiza* of ii.s 
moisture. Experiments in this connection indienU^ ihai I ho maize 
yield is reduced from 5 to 8 bag's per morgen liy couqanis, wlHWi'as 
the yield from the latter does not offset tlie loss in tlu' maize yiidd, 

Green Manuring, 

The question as to whether it will he more |)rojitah{i‘ to plough 
in the leguminous crop for green manuring in ilu* [lai-timilar system 
of crop roiaiion ratlier than cut it for hay, presenis a. raili(*r difllcuii, 
problem. In an experiment at I;h)tchefstr^ it appiauaui l.bai if 
maize followed cowpeas which had been irloughed in for gnam 
manuring, the yield was only 5 per cent, higlier than in ilu^ cas<‘ of 
maize which ifollowed cowpeas cut of for hay. Emicr dryland 
conditions it is apparently more profitable to (*,ut ilu» leguminous 
crop for hay, or to reap it for seed than to plough it in for grcnui 
manuring. 

In the case of soils suffering from a deficien(\v of nitrogen, and 
particularly in the case of irrigated soils, it seems that tlu» appli(miiou 
of green mamiring is advantageox'is. In ex])erimeuis wlnu’e sunn 
bemp was cultivated under irrigation witli wheat, and i\\m plmigiuMl 
in for green manuring, tlie subsequent wlieat ero() iiidiented an 
increased yield of 50 per cent, above the control expeudnumi. 

Examples of Rotational Cropping System. 

The following simple three-year rotation is suggested for maize, 
farmers who go in for the production of cash (.‘,ro])H. Tim available 
land is divided into three equal portions. Maize is pla-nltnl o.u 
portions 1 and 2 and fertilized at the rate of 300 to 400 lb. supe,r- 
phosphate per morgen. One or, more leguminous crops sucdi a,s 
ordinary beans, soybeans, cowpeas or groundnuts are plauital on 
portion 3. The choice will largely depend on the climatic arnl soil 
conditions in the particular area, and on the marketing prospects. 




ItKQUn^FMKNI’S Foil A kSySTJ^IM OF lloTATIONAL (blOFPLNi^. 

No {tu"iiliz(‘i* is iuMed to the legiiimnotis crop. Tlie following year t!ie 
logoini!icms (M‘op is cultivated on No. 1, and maize on Nos. 2 and d. 
Tlie following year tlie leguminous crop is cultivated on No. 2, and 
inaizt^ {ill Nos. ] a,nil d. in this manner a,rtificial fertiliztw is a/pplied 
to only two-ililrds of tlie land eacli year- 

System of Crop Rotation for the Stock Farmer* 

A dairy or stock farmer must, as a rule, make provisicm f{)>r 
four iyi)(‘s of tia^d, viz. eoncentrates, sucli as maizes; a prijtivin-ricb 
hay IVcal, such as cowpeas or soybeans; roughage, siudi as teif or 
sudaji grass, and some succulent feed such as sihigcn green winhrr 
grazing, pumpkins, mangels, vspineless cactus, etc. Tin* following 
system is sug(*st,ed : - - 

d1i(‘ available land is divided into four equal ]>oriions. During 
the lirst s(‘uson maize is cultivated on Nob. I and 2 a, ml f(‘rtil,ized at 
the rale of 400 Ih. superpliOvSphate per morgen. Ikiriion No. 2 is 
sown i.o co\vp{‘as and perhaps ordinary beans or soybeans as wdl, 
without any appli(}aiion of fertilizer. As a guide it may lie assumed 
that a.pproximately .1 morgen of cowpeas will be needtMl annually for 
every cow iu milk. Ihntion No. 4 is partly sown, to maizi' for silage 
and partly to telT or sudan grass for hay, and if desired, partly to 
potaiotNs, Ihirtioii No, 4 must therefore rec.eivi^ all tin* available 
ki'aal manur(‘ ami compost ou the farm. 

During the s(H‘ond year, maize is cultivated on Nos. 2 ami 2, 
hay and silage crops on No. 1 and the leguminous crojis on No. 4. 
The folhwviug yc*ar all tlie erops are shifted to the mext. portion, viz. 
maize on Nos. 2 and 4, the hay crop on No. 1 and iJie h‘gnmiaous 
crops on No. 2, etc. hacli [lortion ilHUX:dur n‘(‘eiv(*s artifichil ferti- 
liz{u‘ twicaq kraal niauurci once and the hentdicial elToi't (d‘ ilu^ h‘gu- 
tninouK crops once cveuy 5 years. In tliis manner soil fcu'iiliiy is 
muinhuiUHl at a fairly high level, while the iiem^-ssary fo(l<hu' crops 
are made available. 

A System of Crop Rotation for Irrigation Farmers. 

Approximately omwtliird to one-half of tlie available ii'j'igaiion- 
Nvater soils are set aside for lucerne, while on the remaimhvr annuaJ 
crops, e.g. wlnnit, barley or oats, are cultivated in jiai'licuhu; roiuiicm 
{luring winitu*, and a variety of suninu^r crops siudi as Ixsuis, potatoes, 
V(‘g{d.ables, (dc. during summer. If the soil is very poor and sullioimii 
manure* or (*onipost is umdiiainuble, lialf of the vvinier grain lands 
may lx* sown to sunn lumij) for green manuring, while (tash <’rops may 
b{‘ gnovn on iln* other half. During the following sumuu‘r sunn 
luonp is again sown on tlx* other Imif. It is aidvisiihh^ to apply 2(1(1 
lie snp(‘rphospliat{* fx‘r nmrgem to tlie sunn luunp as wtdl as to ilm 
f(dlowing winter croj). 

Aftm* 5 or G years, when the lucerne has been ov(*mm by gruss(\s, 
the land may ho ])l(uighed over, and annual crops phuited while* 
Uu'.erm^ is again established on the other lands. Hucb a system of 
c-rop nitation with lucerne, will contribute greatly to the nnunii*- 
mvmx' of soil fertility, especially if green manuring is applicid {iiu! if 
fertilizers arc* added to some of the annual croxie. 

Jn an*as where tobacco farming is praedised, howcnxir, tlu^ 
proposcxl sysiem of! rotational cropping with lucerne will not lu^ 
sultabhq and another system will have to be deveiopad. 
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Diplomas for Life Performances of 
Registered Cows* 

H. J* Steenberg, Assistant Professional Officer, Division 
of Dairying. 

A LTIIOUGH provision is made in the regulatioiis governing' ibe 
Milk Recording Scheme for cows to be officially reciordcnl for 
every lactation thron^hont their lives, not many breeders secnn to 
consider it worth their while to test a cow after she has coni])leted 
two mature records. Perhaps this is due to the ^ fact tluit, in 
selecting breeding stock, many buyers have been saiivsfied with five 
or fewer records, and, to judge from sale catalogues, mom often 
with only one or two records. Is this not the reason for later 
disappointment in many an animal? 

It would seem that insufficient attention is given to the 
persistent milk producer, the one that calves regularly year after 
year, maintaining a high standard of production right on into old 
age. This is a sign of vitality and of constitution that should be 
taken, into account by breeders. The publicity given, and hnporiaiu^e 
attached, to new South African production records iiroduc.ed froai 
time to time for the different age groups, without any reference to 
the standard of production attained for the other budaiions, is not 
above reproach. 

Recognition and Publicity Deserved* 

It is an undeniable fact that the cow whicdi year afler year 
has produced a calf and a good milk record for 8 or 10 yiMirs, has 
hitherto not received the recognition deserved, and iba.t she has also 
not even been in the limelight like the animal which enjoys a long 
rest after each lactation, and which, under these favotirable 
conditions, consequently produces a few outstanding records. Rid. 
merely compare the returns on these two cows {vnd the diHermu'c*. 
in favour of the former will immediately become apparent as, for 
example, in the case of the town dairyman, who in looking for his 
requirements, wantvS the largest quantity of milk year after year 
from the smallest number of cows and the lowest possible periamiage, 
of replacements, because he must of necessity pay high prices for 
high producers. Therefore, the cow which'calves regularly year 
after year and maintains a high standard of production' for 
a number of years will give him the highest return. Animals with 
such stamina should receive recognition for life or long distam^^ 
performances. 

Here the Breed Society and the Division of Dairying t'.mtid 
give the warranted encouragement. A special certifi{;atc or diploma 
of the total life or long distance production could be issued Ijy tlu^ 
Division of Dairying for cows which have been tested regularly 
after every calving, at the age of 10 years or more. 

Also, although provision is made in the regulations for vims 
to be officially tested up to 365 days, very few cows are officially 
recorded after 300 days— not that they have not been, milked for 
longer, as it is often noticed from the yields recorded that the 
particular cow was still yielding 30 or 40 lb. milk on the 300ih 
day of the official lactation, and was therefore certainly not dry. 
Thus we may find that two co^s in a herd which calved duririr 
the same month at approximately the same age and both of which 
are due to recalve 14 months heace,' may have had approximately 




Oir^OMAS FOH ];IFE PkHF'ORMAKCKS OF RfiOSTEFFO CiloWS. 

tlie Bame yicvkl for ?{()() days, Init tliat cow '' A ’’ was al>lo to (*-o!iiinue 

yielding’ milk for a further 30 days after she had coinpleUul the 3(10 

days’ la(‘,tatiou, wlsereas cow B ” found the drain of the 
developing foetus on her system so nmch that she barely irianaged 
to yield milk up to ilie 300th day of the lactation. hroiu the 
eertiiicate of production reflecting the total yield for 300 days only, 
it will not 1)0 possible to detect this and cow A ” will he 

cl ass i lied in the same (‘utegory as cow B and receive no co’edit 
for ilui extra, month during which she produc.ed milk. J^'or the 

study of production records this extra production is tiierefore lost. 
As it is, we have no particulars, nor can any he ohtaj*inal, iii I’egard 
to the inHu(U]c<> of the dry period on produciion. in all fairncvss 
cow “ A ”, if it is worth milking her after 300 days, it is certainly 
worili rcf'ording her yicvld up to the stage where she is tunnul out 
as dry. 

In ordm^ to complete for the, life-productioti groups it will 
tlnuadore not only be necessary to test a cow olliidally after every 
calving, but also to extend each oflicial lactation to the full period 
the cow is being milked and until the actual dry ]>tn’i()d sets in. 

Suggested Scheme. 

Breed societies wdio consider it in the interests of their hrecui 
and who wish to encourage life production, could adopt a B<duune 
whereby cows are entered for this competition ihrougii tlnuii. 
I’hey might consider it advisable to call for a small eiilry fee, 
which would eventiially be used by tliem for alloitiTig medals or 
|)rizea to the cows wdiieh attain the higlu'st total ])roihn‘tion and 
})rodu(‘e the greatest ninnln^r of calves, Tlu', luune.s of <*o\vs euUu*c<l 
for this t()l,al-produetion competition a,re forwarded to tiu* 
Kuperintetuleni of Dairying who keeps a :re(‘ord of I be yitdd For 
eae.h lacatiou, and, ufxm eomplelion of tln^ cow’s liu'aiion, afUu* 
she has calved at tlu^ stipulated age of 10 years and more, \i suitable 
toial-prodiu'tion or diploma is issued end forwai’ded to 

the Se(!r(diary of the Breed Society for insertion of tlie minilKu* of 
(•alves. This diploma, even without any pri^zes, would be somcd.hing 
which the owner of the animal could valium highly. This will 
r(3sult in a cow with a number of records to luir (‘nxlit ;ro(jeiving, 
tlvroiigh the issue of the diploma, the recognition and j)ul)licitv 
which has hitherto been lacking. 

This does not mean that we have no cows with hmg yeuirs of 
persistent production to their credit. In the (‘ase of one wcdl-kiunvn 
dairy breed alone, there are no fewer than 19 cows with 8 or nuu’c 
official records to tlioir credit. This, however, n^prcBcnivS only I 
per cent, to 2 per cent, of the total number of (iows of this breed 
tested, and a similar small percentage is observed with other 
breeds. 

Example of Persistent Production. 

Due to lack of space it is not possible to furniBli all these 
records, but, to indicate what is meant by this, let \m take only one 
of the cows with 9 official records. 

The last official lactation was commenced five days after 
calving, on the 30th May 1988, and was completed on 25th 
March 1939, i.e,, at the age of 12 years 10 mmithn. It can therefore 
be stated that this cow was in production from the age of 3 years 
7 months until she was 12 years 10, months, or for 9;| years. 
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D. CARINA, 17896/9, BORN 22/5/26. 

Production Officially Recorded as from the A^e of 3 years 7 iiioiiths. 


Date of Calving. 

th. Milk, 

m. Butterfat. 

Days in Test. 

4/ 1/30. 

11,602-4 

440-688 

285 

6/11/30... 

15,788*7 

588*879 

.300 

1/10/31. 

19,016*0 

. 698*577 

31 >0 

■8/10/32. 

21,199*5 ! 

721*738 

300 

15/10/33... 

22,010*5 1 

784*414 

300 

22/11/34. 

21,331*0 

719*540 

300 

1/12/35.. 

18,940*0 ; 

656*511 

300 

22/ 3/37....;. 

21,629*5 

783*935 

300 

25/ 5/38. 

17,311*5 

620*976 

300 

Total.. 

; 168,829*1 

6,015*158 

2,685 



__ _ _ _ . 



We cannot draw definite conclusions in reg'ivrd to the nuinhor 
of days she was actually dry, as she might have l>een milked for 
longer than 300 clays in the case of some of the last 0 laetatiouB 
of 300 days; therefore all that can be tjonchided from ilie above 
is that during the OJ years that she was in ]>rodmd,it>n shi^ yieldtal 
milk for not less than 2,685 days, during which period slu^ pro<iuc(‘d 
16,883 gallons milk with 6,015 lb. butterfat. 

During the 9| years she produced no fenver iluin 0 <‘alves and, 
reokoiiing milk at Is. per gallon, she gav(^ a gross rtdaira of ;£844 
or slightiy more than £1)1 per antiunu TliivS cow, lik(‘ sfuiu' others, 
has fully proved her worth and nduriKal a- va^ry hig‘h rale td' iaterc'st 
to hm* owner. Surely a bull frerm sueh a c.ovv is what, tlie bisuMh^r 
wants in order to breed these qualities into liis luu’d. 

Frequently hy the time enough daughiers of a l)nll arc^ 
available to compare their records with those of iluur dams, ihc 
bull is too old for further use. In such eases tlu^ m‘xl lM\si thing 
is to obtain a son of a bull which has shown the ability to imo'ease 
the danghters’ production over that of their dams, especially wdierc 
the dams have already attained a high standard of prodmdJon. 
When the young bull has a line of sound female anc-csiors and 
where the females have proved persistency of high prodticiion, ibis 
is an added advantage. 

This is the information which specially interests the dairymen 
who prefers to buy young cows on the ])Oxnt of (nilving, as heawy 
losses are usually sustained hy him before anima-ls become acclinni- 
tized. He will want to know that the young (tows he wisluts to buy 
have been sired by a bull out of a dam with high production ovtu’ 
a long period of years. With the ecKpansiou of our cnimn many 
dairy cows find their way to dairies supplying fresh milk to urban 
areas,^ and the requirments of these dairymen must Ix^ (tatcrcHl for, 
even if it is only to the extent of supplying sires for their lun‘ds. 

From a breeding point of view, the keeping of milk rcctmals 
during ^ the whole life of the cow affords a practical nnuuw of 
determining which cows are unprofitable, and provides a reliable 
estimate of the constitution of a breeding animal, as well as o(: tlm 
persistenc*y of a high production ampacity. 
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The Horse on the FarmA 

III (a). THE RUDIMENTS OF EQUITATION. 

Dr, P. J. V. d, H. Sclireuder and F, B, Wright, Senior 
Professional Officers (Horses). 

ariicie is intended to ansist those who know ah,solnt<d> 
iH)thin<»‘ of ridiuo* and are anxious to learn. It does not pnr|)ori 
io teach the only way of learning’ to ride or to describe the only i\iM; 
of seat that is snitatile lor riding*. 



Fia. 1.--A fine typo of saddle horse, bred in Soatli Afriea. 


Seats and Saddles. 

There is a great variety of seats and saddles, from the ultra 
forward, short-leathered seat of the flat-race jockey to the compara¬ 
tively straight-legged seat of colonial riders, the best example of 
which is perha])S the Western American seat. This diverBity exists 
heeanse the object to he attained in each instance is diderent; in the 
case of the jockey it is e.xtreme speed while in the case of the cow 
hand it is comfort during long hours in the saddle, atul ease in 
mounting and sitting improperly biH)ken horses. Even in the siime 
class of riding a good deal of controversy exists. Thus we have 
didereuces in the military schools of the various European nations, 
and readers of sporting journals will remember tbe often heated 
controversy that raged over the respective merits of the forward 
seat and the older orthodox hunting seat. It is well, therefore, 
that tbe pnpil should know of these differences, so that he will not 
become, confused by reading clifiering and often conflicting statements 
on riding and horsemanship, which, in tbe writers’ opinion, only 
go to p.rove that there are more efficient styles of riding tlian one. But 

* Thc^ first and second articles of this series appeared in tlie Si'ptinnher 
and Oei()be,r issiu»H (1046) of Farming in South Africa. 
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a beginner should stick to one style until he has rcHison- 

able degree of proficiency in riding. He is then in a poKiiitni to test 
out the different schools of thought on mirtters of horsemanship for 
himself. 

The. style of riding detailed in the following pages is eiiitaWe, 
with little variation, for hacking, hunting, polo^ aiul the show ring. 
It presupposes the use of the trot as one of the principal paces (exc<^|d. 
in polo) and the use of the so-caUed English hunting type of saddhu 

The first part is devoted to instructing the pupil in tlie simplest 
rudiments of riding, and the second to instnictioii in ifie more 
advanced elements of horsemanship. 

Choice of a Horse. 

The first matter to be settled in the teaching of a beginner is the 
choice of a horse. It is essential that it be quiet and reliable. No 
beginner can be expected to pay attention to his riding if his ])rin» 
cipal feeling is one of fear of an unmanageable mount. It should he 
a well-trained animal responsive to its rider’s signals, and finally its 
moiith should not be spoilt. In fact, it would be far beitor for a 
novice to obtain a reliable old animal past its prime, tlian an active 
young horse that may prove too much for its rider. 

Having secured a horse, the beginner must next find a suiteble 
place for his first essay in horsemanship. It is strongly urged that 
the first lessons be taken within a comparatively small enclosure. The 
beginner then has the knowledge that his horse cannot run away 
with him and will thus be able to give all his attention to his lessons. 
Furthermore, if the enclosure is of a circular na-ture, tho horse will 
soon learn to go automatically round the circle without any guidance) 
—a decided advantage to anyone whose main 3 )reoc(nipation is with 
balance. A circular school from 30 to 50 yards in diameter is big 
enough. 

The Bridle* 

Regarding the bridle, a beginner should use a single rein snaffle- 
bridle as this is^ the most suitable. Begin^iers have a great de.al of 
trouble in holding four reins correctly, and are apt to intm'fere 
unnecessarily with their horse’s mouth—the consequences of which 
will he less if a comparatively mild bit such as a snaffle is used instead 
of a bit with a curb. 

Saddling and Bridling the Horse* 

We shall kssume that the rider is going to saddle and bridle his 
own horse, which is being held by a servant/in the usual vsort of 
South African head collar outside the saddle room. Before putting 
on the bridle, loosen the head collar and slip the nose-band off: the 
horse’s head. Fasten the head collar round the horse’s neck so that 
you still have it under control. How take the bridle, with the middle 
of the reins over the poll piece, in the right hand which is moved in 
front of the horse’s face towards its ears. With the left hand guide 
the bit into the horse’s mouth. If the animal is disinclmed to open 
its mouth, place the forefinger of the left hand into the offside of its 
mouth. This will invariably cause it to open its mouth. Slip the 
ears carefully through the loop of the brow band and poll pieces and 
fasten the throat latch—^not so tightly as to interfere with the horse’s 
breathing or to be uncomfortable,^ but tightly enough for it to 
perform its proper function, which is to prevent the poll j>iece slip- 
ping forward over the poll. This does not frequently happen except 
fhe result of some untoward accident such as a fall in jumping. 
The throat latch is correctly tightened if two fingers can be slipped 
between it and the jaw bone. 
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The sacldk^ to he properly prepared for placing* on the liorse^s 
back, bIiouIcI ha.ve !)c)tli stirrups nin up the stirrup leathers to the 
buekje suhI the leathers threaded through them. The girth. sIhiuIcI 
be pla,(‘e,d across the seat o.f the saddle. The saddle so prepared is 
plae.cul from the near side on to the withers of the horse and slid back 


fine type of Arab stallion showing most of the good and 
the bad points described in- the aceonipanying text. 


correct position. 'By doing this the hair of the bach is 
lornea l:)aGk into its correct direction, whereas if ihe saddle were 
behind the correct position and moved forward, the hair would 
ruffled, and the back might become chafed. 

Now go round to the off side of the horse and see tliat the flap or 
panel has hot been bent under the saddle; take the girth, down from 
the saddle, go round to the near side and fasten it up. If the saddle 
it fitted with a double girth^ tighten the forward one first, and then 
the rear one. See that the rear girth completely overlaps the rear 
edge of the front girth, and that no skin is caught between the two 
girths. If it becomes necessary to tighten the girths stibse(pieiiiJ.y, 
see that the inner one (i.e. the forward one) is tightened first. If the 
outer girth is tightened first it may cause a fold in the inner girth 
that will produce a chafe. 

A horse, when girthed up, frequently blows exit its cheat, so that 
some little tiixie later when this has been relaxed the girths will be 
fonnd to be slack. It is therefore a good thing to walk the honso 
about a little and then take a second pull at the girths. 

The horse is now ready for its rider and may he led into the 
riding school. The rider is ready to mount. Assuming that this is 
the first time the rider has mounted the horse it will he ini])ortant to 

f et the stinriip leathers approximately the^ correct letxgth. This may 
e roughly judged by placing the stirrup iron under the armpit, and 
adjusting'the leathers so that the fingertips just toxxch the top of the 
buckle, where the leather is suspended from the side bar of saddle. 
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Standing at tlie horse's shoulder and facing vSomewhat towards 
the horse’s rear, the rider takes hold of the reins (itiort^ ol* the correct; 
method of holding the reins anon), adjusts tlieir lengih so that when 
his hand is resting just in front of the withers he may have a light 
feeling on the mouth, steadies the near stirrup wdth iiis right hatid 
until he has inserted his left foot, transfers liis right hand to the 
pommel of the saddle, presses his left knee against ilxe saddle flap 
and springing off his right foot swings the right h^g over his horse's 
quarters and, supporting his weight with his liands on th(^ poimnel, 
sinks gently into the saddle, and nnds the right stirrup with his right 
.'foot, ' ■ ■■ ^ . .. 

Mistakes in Mounting. 


In mounting, a beginner is likely to make the mistake ot pulling 
his foot into the stirrup from the wrong side. As the stinuip haiigs 
naturally the foot must be inserted from the outside. When tlie rider 
is in the saddle the leather is then twisted in such a waxy as to be tlat 
against the skin. If in mounting the stirrup is takeix in the hand 
and brought round so that the foot is placed into the stirrup iron 
from the inside, the leather wilj be twisted in such, a way that its 
inside edge presses against and into the shiix of the rider~to his great 
discomfort. A simple trial will demonstrate the xiosition. Another 
mistake often made by the beginner is to kick his horse in the ribs 
with the toe of his left foot as he swings into the saddh^, or not 
throw his leg high enough to clear the quarters of the horse or c.antle 
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of ilu‘ Haddlo. Fiiuiliy lift may drop into lii.s snddlt‘ with, aii iiniUM'fts- 
8ary ilnicl. 

Dismounting. 

Tkj Hubjftftt ol juoimtiiig'kuTiEg beatt^ dealt, witli, ii will be 
jipprciprmie at this juneture .to deal with dis.moiii4iHg. The hands 
are phnxal as for mounting, the right foot is wiihdrawn froui the 
stirrup and, with the weight of the body supported on the pouinud 
of the saddle, the, right leg is swung over the quarters of the liorse 
aijd hrciught to Uie ground so that the rider faces at right angles or 
slightly to the rear of his liorse. Here again he must ho (careful not 
b) kick his horse with the toe of his left foot as the left leg pivots 
round in disinouniing*. This can be avoided by pressing ihe left knee 
well itiio tile dap of the saddle. 

It is important in mounting and dismounting tiuit ihe weight 
should largidy he boi*ne with the right hand on. the pommel of the 
saddle as ilus will prevent the saddle slipping round under tlio belly 
of the linrsc*. if it has been insufficiently girthed. 

Arriving at a Correct Seat. 

Having gained the saddle, the rider may now adjust the stirrup 
leuthcus to the cornuit length. They must be so adjusted that thc^y 
give .comfortable sa])port and ensure the correct seat. In arriving 
at a correct seat the rider will sit upright, but easily, in the saddle, 
facing square to the front with either the ball of the foot on the 
stirrup or the feet thrust fully into the Btirrups (either method is 
correct), heels down, knee and upper part of the calf in cotitacT with 
the flaps of the saddle, toes turned slightly outward, and the leg 
from the knee downwards Blightly back, so that when the rider looks 
downward, the toe of his boot may just be setm ])roje(;ting beyond 
the knee. 

How to Hold the Reins; ' 

For the first few times that the rider is on a h()rs<5 it will be 
better for him to ride with the reins in one liand. He will then be in 
a position to hold on to the pommel of the saddle if hia horse inadve!’- 
tently breaks into a jog and he feels that his balance is in, danger. 
The first objetitive is for the rider to gain confidence in himself and 
all his time will be taken up with adapting himself to the movement 
of his horse, so that the position of hivS hands is of small importanxje 
in the very early stagCvS. The reins may.be conveniently held in one 
hand by drawing them to their full length with the right hand and 
inserting the third, fourth and little fingers betw’'een the reins, 
bringing the slack through the palm of the hand and over tlie fore¬ 
finger whore they are kept in position, by the pressure of the thumb. 
The arm should hang loosely at the side and the hand he opposite 
the middle of tlm body, and about five inches from it, just above the 
ponimel of the saddle, with the wrist rounded and to tlui front. The 
reins should just be taut enough to maintain a light <amta(‘t with tlu^ 
horseks mouth. By holding on to the slack of the reins with the right 
hand, the rider can slip the left hand up or down the reins wlicnevc^r 
it is desired to lengthen or shorten them,^ 

The easiest way to hold four reins in one hand is to place the 
little fi.nger between the bridoon and bit reins of the near side, the 
third finger between the two bit reins, and the second finger between 
the off side bits and bridoon reins. The slack comes tlirough the 
palm of the hand over the little finger and is kept in place by 
pressure of the thumb. 

To distribute the reins in both hands,' take up the reins as 
described in the preceding paragraph; then pbu‘.e tlie little finger 
between the off side bit and bridoon reins, and ptill cTiough sbu’k 
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len^th^ liand to bring tbe near and off side reins to equal 

Setting the Horse in Motion. 

now ready to set his horse in motion. This he will 
h?H legs and squeezing the horse slightly with 

his heels just behind the girths, at the same time slightly relaxing 

™ r-i/" at the walk his head will 

Thfs ^^om Side to side with each stride, 

between shortening of the distance 

tain 1 bSf ® r*^ *1"® rider’s hand and in order to main- 

g eling’ on tlie horse s mouth it becomes necessaiy to take 
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ill luul lc‘t out tiio vhIju’Jc of tlie r-ein^ by moving tho wrist backwards 
and forwartls. Tkcre will.also- be a small amount of inovameiit in 
tlie elbow and Hlionlder* 

Halting* 

The rider may %valk round the school several times^ until he has 
got tlie^feel of Jiis horse, ^ To halt, he should lean ^slightly backward, 
drawjhis legs baidc and give a slight pull of the reins. By doing this 
the ridirr fcirces the horse up to the bit so that it comes to the halt in 
a colUaried attitude. As the rider improves and gets on terms with 
hivS hors('. tliese signals will become IcvSS and lesvS perce])tible. until 
finally the lightest touch of the rein will be sufficient to halt the 
horse. 

Putting the Horse through Various Motions. 

When the rider has settled down he may be taught to turn his 
mount jit a walk. Assuming that he wislies to turn to the iet't, he 
will carry his left hand over to the left so that the right (off) rein 
prcHwSes against the right vside of the horse’s neck. The horse will 
turn a,way from the firessure on his neck, i,e, to the left," Tiiming 
to the right is done in the opposite manner. 

As soon as the noviinds balance is secure, he should ride with 
tlie reins in both hands. To do this, all he need do ivS to put his 
right hand between the reins in front of his left hand and draw some 
of the slack rein held in the left hand through the finger and thumb 
of that hand, and then slide his right hand along the right rein until 
the reins are of equal length. At the same time there will be a con¬ 
necting length of rein between the right and left hand which will 
prevent the hands from becoming too widely separated. 

It is important that the beginner should ride with the xeiiiB in 
both hands to start with,^ By^ aoing so^he ^ens'iires a square eeat to 
the front. If he persists in using the reins in his left hand from the 
beginning there is every lilJelihood that he will ride with his left 
shoulder in advance of his right—an attitude which immediately 
discloses the novice. In a turn to the left with the reins in both 
hands the mouth is felt with the left rein and at the same time tbe 
right rein is pressed against the side of the neck. The reverse signals 
are used for turning to the rinht. 

When the beginner has developed confidence at the walk, and 
his main pre-occupation is no longer whether he is going to fall olf, 
he should pay attention to the correctness of his seat. He must 
remember primarily to keep his toes up and his heels down, to keep 
his knee against tlie saddle and let his leg hang down from the knee 
in a relaxed manner, but should he careful to see that it does not 
swing backwards and forwards. His knee grip should be only suffi¬ 
cient to keep his knee against the saddle flap. Hiding is in ordinary 
circumstances almowst entirely a matter of balance. Any continuoius 
conscious gripping of the saddle with the knee will soon render the 
rider exceedingly tired and stiff. Only in an emergency, e.g* in 
shying, is the knee grip tightened, while flie balance is rapidly and 
involuntarily adjusted. The ability to keep the knee against the 
saddle flap will be much increased if the feet are kept against the 
inside branch of the stirrup. A few people with very short round 
thighs may find it-impossible to keep the knee against the saddle. 
The beginner must also remember to sit square to the front and to 
follow his horse's mouth by adequate play of the wrists, elbows and 
shoulders. When he is satisfied that he is making a good show at 
the walk, which should be done in a matter of a few lessons, lie may 
pass on to the trot. . 

As the rider is likely to find himself at sea when his horse com¬ 
mences to trot, he had better transfer his reins to his left hand, so 
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tliiit lie may liave the right to grip the ponmiel ot liin «adcn«^ in |frty 
ference to hanging on to the horse’s mouth wiili the reins if his 
balance is upset, as it is'most likel^^ to be, until he has nnisicu’CMl the 
rhythm of posting. ^ ^ _ 

To get the horse to trot, the riden* will first of all shorf.ios his 

reins by four or five inches. He does this because at the trot ihe 

horse carries its head higher than at the walk, and a Imigih of rein 

that permits of light contact at the walk is four or .five imdies loo 

too long for the trot. He then simultaneously relaxes (‘ontaei wills 
the mouth and with his heels applies pressure 1o the horse’s sid(‘s 
behind the girth, stronger and inoi^e prolonged than for ilie walk 
but not excessively. 

Iinniediately the horse begins to trot the novice will find himself 
bumping in the saddle. This is because at the trot tlu^ honse pro¬ 
gresses by springing ” off alternate diagonals, i.e. the near fore a.ii<! 
off hind leave the ground together and come to the grmunl iogi‘lher, 
alternately with the off fore and near hind. The rider is thrown up 
with each spring ” from each diagonal set of limbs. Th(» art 
of posting, i.e. rhythmic rising in the saddle, consists in tln^ aln'Iiiy 
to miss a bump in other words, the rider is tiirown up only by 
one diagonal set of limbs, and the spring from the otluu* diagonaJ 
occurs while the rider is still in the air It should be noted that 
the rider is thrown up by his horse, and he should not consciously 
try to rise in the stirrups. His effort should be directed at staying 
out of the saddle for a period of one bxxmp, and he will soon get the 
rhythm of posting if he remembers this and tries to (‘.oiiirol his too 
precipitant descent to the saddle by holding on to the pommel. 

When the rhythm of posting has been attained, due uttenticm 
should be paid to style. The beginner is apt to be thrown too high 
from the saddle as a result of anticipating the upward ilirust of his 
mount. This xmdue exhibition of daylight between man and mount 
may be lessened by a conscious effort at first to delay rising until the 
very last moment. Afterwards this will become quite automatic. 

One might also mention that a horse with an extravugani knee 
action, such as a haGkney, will tlirow its rider a good deal higher 
than a horse with an action such as a ThoroughbrcMl, wliere there is 
a minimum of extravagance at the trot* 

As soon UvS the rider is confident of his posting he should ride , 
with the reins in both hands. 

He may now leave the school and ride further afield- He will, 
if not very nervous, and has a quiet mount, soon attain reasonable 
balance and firmness of seat, and should then pass on to learn ihe 
canter. 

The horse may be put into a trot and then pressed into the cTinbu’ 
by the application of pressure behind the girths with the heels. At 
this pace the rider should sit still in the saddle, the nature of the 
pace being such that the horse does not throw the experienced rider 
out of the saddle. Nevertheless, the beginner may not attain the 
correct rbythm at the first attempt and niay do a certain amount of 
bumping about in the saddle. This tendency to bump will l>e much 
reduced if the first essay in the canter is made up a slight slope* 

The novice should now begin to grasp the elements of riding. 
He should not, however, imagine that he is already a horseman, but 
if be has mastered the instruction so far, be will be in a position, by 
further practice and study, to become a horseman. 

A Few Do’s and Don’ts. 

Before going on to more advanced matters it will be in place 
here to give a little advice\ob'^'..lw,lS#.s and donTs of boteemapsbip. 

• A begibner should not -downbilL Such a 'procedure 
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by a iiiuHluHl JiorHoinuji to hulanoB lUid supple u horse is perfectly per™ 
niissihle, biii \h beyond they scope of a ■m)¥i(3e. 

Always ride on soft g’oiiig in preference to hard. For example, 
If (lHu*e. is a pafF or gmssy edge alongside a tarred rotul^ ride for 
[nvi'cresHU‘ on (he I'ornuvr—it is better for your horse’s feet atul legs. 
If you luiv(‘ fo (dioosc between heavy sand and hard going, rid(‘ at 
:i \va,lk on ifu^ latter, ihi (aireful of riding fast or turning suddcuily 
ou a. muddy surlace—y«)ur horse is liable to fall. Iteanember, too, that 
(certain types of tarred road are just as slippery as mud—espca^ially 
to a shod horse, with worn shoes, 

Wdnui you go for a ride, walk the last half mile hack home so 
that your horst^ arriv(^s home cool. If your liorst^ is still warm wlieti 
you get honuu haul it about until it is cool. If a horse is not eool 
when put, into a siahlt‘ it invariably breaks out into a swiuit again 
a,ml runs the risk of (udehing a chill, besides taking more out of 
Itsidf than neeessary. 

Whatever you do, ride cpiietly. It is an unfortunate fat'i that 
fclie more, ignorant tlie rider the faster he considers it lua.'essary to 
travel. There is nothing that brings a man more into contempt wiili 
horscuneu than a senseless display of pace, and if the hard nuiin road 
within the limits of a town or village is chosen by a novic'c to sbov 
how fast lie (am go, he will be regarded as being entirely beyond ilu^ 
pale. 

Hacking is done mostly at a walk. By all means trot and canter 
when the opportunity occurs, hut give some consideration to your 
horse and do not ride at such a pace that it is always in a muck sweat. 

Ill (b), Aidsfor Advanced Horsemanship* 

Up to now the beginner has been shown how to learn ilie nidi* 
menlB of riding. Provided his nerve, hand and build suited io 
horaemanship, continual practice will soon mak(* liim a tolerable 
rider and prepare him for a more advanced stage oH borsemmnshi]), 
which will enable him to get the best out of his horse. Put more 
bluntly, he has up to this point been more or less carried hy lus 
Ijorse; he now prepares to learn how to ride his hocvsc. 

To do this he makes use of the/''aids ”, The aids arc signals 
transmitted through the jnedium of hands and legs, whereby th<^ 
rider makes known his wishes to his horse. TJie liorse’s forehand is 
largely controiled by the hands, through the medium of tlie reins, 
tind the hindquarters through use of the legs. ThcvSe arc the natural 
aids. An artificial aid in the form of the whip is, if judiciously used, 
a valuable One. 

The use of the leg aids as a means of control is due to the horvse’s 
natural instinct to fly away froni anything he docjs not understand. 
We have already explained the aids used earlier in this article. To 
set the horse in motion from the walk we draw hack tlu^ legs and 
sque^exe the horse behind the §*irth. If a newly-bi’okeni horse is 
suddenly squeesied strongly behind the girths, he is liable to give.' a 
tremendous bound forward ; in fact, if sufficiently frightened, might 
even pitch his rider over his head. The trainer, therefori?^, would be 
(careful to touch his horse very lightly with his heels the first time— 
juvst enough to make him start forward. In a short time the horse 
will learn that there is no need to start forward in an. t^xaggesrated 
manner wdtenever he is touched with the heel, as no aid (‘onsequcntly 
follows, and will accept tlie signal as an indicaition of tionnal 
forward movement. 

The exercises that^follow will indicate to the rider Imw io mak (3 
use of the aids to obtain various movements. For simplicity, move¬ 
ment to the left only is described! For movement to the right, revc.rs<> 
the aids. 
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(!) To turn the horse on his forehand to the left^ at the halt.— 
Feel the horse^s mouth with the bit, apply pressure with t!ie left 
heel behind the girth, at the same time pressing the right rein 
slightly against, the right .side of the neck and feeling the left side 
of the.mouth more .strongly than the right. Do not apply pressure 
with the. right leg. 

At the touch of the left leg the tendency is for the horse to start 
into movement. Forward movement has been checked by f(‘el,if\g the 
mouth. As there is no pressure with the right leg the horse will 
swing hia quarters away from the pressure of the left leg, pivoting 
on his forehand in an action which will have been helped by slight 
pressure against the right side of the neck with the right rein aiul a 
stronger feeling of the left side of the mouth with the left rein. 

These latter aids must not he too strong otherwise the horse will 
move his forequarters as well as his hindquarters and turn on his 
middle. 

The pressure of the left heel should, be released momentarily 
after each step. 

(2) To turn to the left on the hindquarters .--Send the horse up 
into his bridle with pressure of both legs. Check forward movement 
by even pressure of both reins on the mouth. The horse will now 
have brought both his hind legs under him and his weight is thus 
shifted hack, lightening the forehand. Turn the forequarters to the 
left by pressure of the right rein against the neck and by feeling the 
left side of the mouth more strongly with the left rein. Prevent the 
quarters from flying round to the right by strong pressure of the 
right leg. 

In teaching a horse thils movement it is useful to have him close 
to a wall on his right side and to turn away from it. Tiie wall will 
prevent him from swinging his quarters to the right, a/nd jujt as an 
additional artificial aidto the pressure of the right leg. 

(3) To 'passage to the left. —A passage is a sideways movement 
of the horse. The forehand very slightly leads the biiuiquarttON and 
the head is slightly bent at the poll and inclines in the direcsiion of 
progression—in this case to the left. The right hind foot is (irossed 
over in front oi the left hind and the right fore in front of tlu^ left 
fore foot. 

Fore, the aids are applied as for the turn to the left on the liind- 
quarters, except that the pressure of the right leg is increased, so 
much so that the hindquarters are induced to move over to the left 
instead of merely being steadied as in the former movement. 

Before beginning the passage it would be as well to do the half 
passage. This can be done at the walk, while riding down a road, 
when the application of the above aids will cause the horse to move 
sideways across the road, at the same time making progress to the 
front. This will be easier to the horse at first than the full passage. 

In both the passage and half passage momentary relaxation of 
pressure of the right leg should take place after each step, 

(4) To rein^ hack ',—^^Bvery horse should be taught to rein back in 
a collected manner. 

By slight even pressure of the legs the horse is sent into his 
bridle and made to collect himself. At the same time even pressure 
is applied to his rdouth to prevent his going forward, and with 
increased pressure on the mouth he is induced to step back. After 
each step the pressure on the mouth is momentarily released. Should 
there be any tendency for the hindquarters to swing to either side, 
this should be checked by pressure of the appropriate leg. 

In teaching a horse to back it is as Well to commence dismounted. 
Take the reins in either hand apd exert pressure on the mouth. As 
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after a period of siispeiisioii is a hind foot. In this case lei, us suppose 
the near hind. ,The next legs to follow are the near fore ami of 
hind siiniiltaiieously. The horse now has three legs on the ground 
and’ it springs forward with the ^ primary propulsion e,umiiig from 
the near hind leg, the body pivoting over the oif hind and near fore 
legs. As the near hind deg* is snatched np, the advanee<l of! fore leg' 
conies to the _ ground so that the body is again supported on three 
legs. 

The inxpnlsion of'of! hind and near fore is now given and carries 
the body forward^ the off fore leg acting as a pivot. As the body 
comes dbrward, the near fore and off hind are simultaneously lifted 
so that, for' a period the centre weight' is borne on tlie off fore 
leg alone. ■ 

Finally this' also is' snatched up and a period of suspension 
follows when all four legs are off the ground. 

Of course, the movements described take iilaee too quickly to be 
visible to the unaided eye, but are easily followed in a slow motion 
film In the instance quoted the horse is cantering with the off fore 
leg leading. 

If a cantering horse is watched, it will be seen that one fore 
leg is always in advance of the other. The advanced leg is known as 
the leading leg. This can be well seen by the rider looking ilowu at 
the fore legs of his horse when it is canteringp in fact, he can tell by 
the feel of his horse on which leg it is cantering, without dire(it 
observation, for the shoulder of the leading leg is also advanced 
more than that of the opposite fore leg and there is a tendency for 
the rider’s leg on the side of the house’s leading leg to be tmrried 
more forward than that of the opposite side- 

The importance of the leading leg at the cantor is cluofly in 
turning. Most text books on the subject of riding will tell you that 
if a horse is turned to the left when he is leading with Uic riglit fore 
leg, there is danger of his crossing his legs and (a)nung down. The 
writers have never seen this happen and think the stutement nuudi 
exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, a horse turns mneh more easily and infinitely more 
quickly to the side of the leading leg and in a game like polo" this is 
a matter of paramount importance. When moving in a circle, a horse 
canters with more comfort to himself and his rider when lie leads 
with the inner fore leg. Furthermore, the leading leg, as has been 
explained, bears all the weight of the horse at .certain phases of the 
canter, whereas the opposite fore leg shares the weight wdth its 
diagonal hind leg. 

It will be gathered therefore that it is desirable that a properly 
trained horse be able to canter with either fore leg leading, at the 
■'rider’s will,' •, 


We can get him to do this by the use of the following aids (in 
this ease to lead with the off fore)': — 

Collect the horse by feeling the reins and sending him up into 
his bridle with pressure of the legs. Turn the head a little to the 
left.^ When sending* him forward by leg pressure see that the left 
leg is applied behind the girth and with greater pressure than the 
right leg. By doing this you commence a half passage. The left 
leg is advanced and primary impulsion comes from if. It follows 
from the sequence of the leg movements that the off fore will lead, 
and this desideratiim is further aided by turning the horse’s head to 
,tiie left,'" thus freeing the off certain amount of weight 

and thereby increasing the tendency :fo lead with that leg. 
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IL Elementary Land Measuring. 

E* A. Oostlinizen, Lecturer in Engineering^ College of Agriculture, 

Potchefstroom. 

F ajul ineasiiririg’ is the process of fixing the relative positions of 
^-'^])(>inis on tlu^ surface of the ground for the purpose of 
deterxuiiijEig areas, distances and angular inea.surements. 

i^'or ike simple nieasureinents which the layman is called upon 
to inalic, (‘xpeiisive instruments are not necessary. All that is 
r(Mjuir(Hl is a good 100-ft. tape, but care and aecuraciy are essential. 



Fig. 1.—Tape measure and quiver containing steel wire pins, 


(1) To measure the distance between two points with a 
100-ft. tape. 

For .marldng the end of the tape on the ground, ten pins or 
markers are required. These can be made from No. 8 gauge steel 
wire, 15 inches long, as shown in Figure 1. First mark the two 
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ends of tlie line to be measured with thin straight Hug An 

assistant (called the leader) takes the forward end of ;(:he^ tu]H‘ «nd 
a pin in his left hand and the remaining pins in his right hand 
and proceeds in the direction of the line. The follower, who holds 
the back end of the tape, squats behind the flag stick facing the 
leader who, when the full length of the tape has been Htretcdicul, 
stoops forward with his left side towards the follower, and holds 
the pin as far out as possible in a vertical position with tho^ point 
touching the ground. The follower, now having a clear vieiv of 
the forward flag stick, sights along the line and direcis the leader 
by waving his hand to left or right until he sees the pin in line? 
with the forward flag stick, and then signals the leader to push the 
pin into the ground. The follower, using both hands, now holds 
the 100-ft. mark of the tape exactly opposite the centre of the 
flag stick, while the leader squats facing the follower and throws 
up the tape once- or twice until it lies in a straight line touching 
the pin in front of him. The leader pulls^ the tape taut^ without 
using too much force and, dropping the nine arrows beside him, 
pulls out the pin with his right hand and pushes it into the ground 
perpendicularly exactly opposite the zero mark of the tape. The 
. leader picks up the pins (these are best kept in a leather quiver 
with a thong through the rings) and both men advance another 
tape-lengtth. On reaching the arrow, the follower squats behind 
it while the leader takes up his position with his left side towards 
the follower and holds the tape and arrow as far out as possible 
with his left hand as he stoops forward. After the follower has 
directed the leader on to the line, he holds the handle of the tape 
with both hands so that the 100-foot mark is opposite the centre 
of the pin, while the leader throws up the tape to bring it in line 
and inserts the pin opposite the centre of the zero mark. The 
follower, on rising, pulls up the pin and takes it with Iiim and 
they advance in this manner until the ten pins have been used, 
the follower collecting the pins as the measuring proceeds. When 
the tenth pin has been inserted in the ground, the leader waits for 
the follower to come up and replace the tenth pin by a short wire 
marker, which he carries in his pocket for the purpose. The follower 
now counts the pins in his possession and hands them over to the 
leader, and the measuring of the line proceeds. When the end 
of the line is reached, the leader holds the zero mark of the tape 
opposite the centre of the flag stick and the follower reads the tape 
^PP^site the centre of the^ last pin and enters the total number of 
tape lengths,and the additional feet and decimals of a foot or inches 
in his field book. The line should now be checked by measuring 
in the reversed direction. 

(2) To measure a distance on sloping ground. 

^ In land measuring all distances have to be measured horizontally. 
It is obvious that when the ground is sloping the distance measured 
along its surface will be too great and will have to be reduced' to 
the horizontal. This, however, necessitates measuring the angle of 
slope, and, since no instruments are at our disposal, we have conse¬ 
quently to resort to some other more practical method. With care, 
a distance can be measured horizoq;fcally, in steps, up or down a 
slope with the tape. It is easier, however, to measure down a slope 
chedi^d distance should be measured both ways and thus 

V measuring down a slope thn zero end of the tape is held 

by tne lollower against the centre ef the flag stick indicating the 
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iipjHvr exireiKu'iy of the line, and the leader, who should l)o the 
more experieiuu‘d of the two, either holds the fall leii^-th of the tape 
in a horijsonial position, or, if the slope is steep, he takes hold of 
the tape at any convenient even number, say 40 or 60 feei, and 
holds the ])ortioii of the tape hoiizontally* The follower directs the 
Leader on to the line and, when in position, he carefully transmits 
the reading on the tape to the ground by means of a heavy plumb 


Fio. 2.--^Showing how the tape and plumb bob are hold. 


bob on a thin line (Fig. 2). The tape should be held in the left 
hand with the elbow hard up against the body so as to steady the 
tape in the horizontal position. The plnmb line is held in the right 
hand and the bob steadied near the ground, the line being in the 
centre of the division on the tape to be read. The bob is then gently 
lowered so that the point touches the ground. A pin is inserted 
where the point of the hob struck the ground. The distance read 
on the tape is recorded in the field book. The two men then move 
forward, the follower holding the zero mark opposite the centre of 
the pin, and the process is repeated. 
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In measiirijig up a slope, the follower pulls out flag stirk 
luarkmg the lower end of the line, axid siispends Isis pluiuli jioh 

exactly.over the centre of the hole, holding the taj)e at u. cosivanicni 

height so that he can eavsi'ly read the numbers. The h^adm- proeertls 
until the tape is in a horkontal position and then, after havijsg 
been directed on to the line hy the follower, inserts the pin opposite 
the centre of the zero mark of the tapp, while the follower, holdiisg 
tlie tape steady, watches both the point of the bob and whtu'e iiu* 
phiinb line cuts the tape. 

The tape is moved forward until the follower nnches the pin 
which lie pulls up almost clear of the ground ami tluui pushes over 
at an angle so that it will not interfere with the point of tin* plumb 
hob. The bob is then suspended over the hole and the measurmiieni 
taken as before. At the end. of the line all the short horizontal 
distances are added together and their sum will 1 h‘ tla^ horizontal 
projection of the distance .between the two points. 



Fios. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8,—Diagrams referred to in the text. 


(3) To measure a line divided into several portions. 

Let AB (Fig. 3) be the line divided into three portions by the 
points C and D. Commencing at A, measure continuously to B, 
noting the tape readings .at C and D. For instance, if the distance 
AO is 420 feet, the measuring is continued from the pin mnrking the 
400 feet. Similarly, if The distance AD is 790 feet, the measuring 
of the line is resumed from the pin marking the 700 feet. The 
distances AC, CD and DB should rwt be measured independently and 
added together to obtain the tot^l diatehee. 
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(4) To set out a stralfilit line between two stations when' the view 

between them is !iiterce|>ted by Intervening rising groiiiicl* 

Two should ^0 to some intermediate 'point from wliiVJi both 
stations urci visible. Ihien, by receding from each oilier and fyurimiff 
face to face so tliat tnxcb sees his station clearly, each holds a straight 
stick T(‘rtica,i'ly on the gronnd. They then direct each other to right 
or left un1il the t\v<y sticks are both in the straight lino eonnot'.ting 
l;ht^ two stations. ''The direction of the line may then be seen from 
eiilnn- siation. 

(5) To measure an angle'With the tape. 

If the angle is acute, .meas'iire a convenient distance AM ab^ng 
ibo. lino All and a convenient distance AN along ilie line Afl (big. 

4) , and then measure the distance MN btdween the (‘xtrcviniiicns of 
the two lines measured. Since the three sides of tlu^ iriangh^ MA N 
arc known, the angle BAC is determined, and cun bo rc‘preseni,(*(l on 
pap(‘r to a convenient FKnile witoiit oneks actually knowing the valiu^ 
of the angh) in (tircular meavSure. If the angle is ohtnsig it may bo 
divided into two angles BAG and CAB, each being tiuuisurcni 
se]>arat 0 ly. 

(6) To set out a right angle with the tape at a point in a 

straight line. 

If..C is the point in the straight line AB at which the right 
angle is to be set out, measure CD equal to 40 feet in line l^A (Fig. 

5) . Let an asBistant hold the sjero end of the tape at I) and another 
the 80~fo()t mark at C. Then, if the tape is now pulled taut in bqtli 
directions by a third person, the 5(bfoot mark will indiculo a point 
on the perpendicular CE. 

(7) To construct a cross-staff and to test its accuracy. 

Prepare a piece of wood exactly 4 inches s(iua,r(' and 11 irndies 
thick. Accurately mark the diagonals and with a. tenon saw make 
a cut deep along each diagonal and mark oms slit A and the 

other IL Brill a f-mch hole in the centre on the undeiside of the 
block and into this fit one end of a straight hroomstidc, the other 
end of which is spiked. 

To test the accuracy of the appliance, jiusli the. spiked end of 
the cross-staff into the ground so that the broomstick stands in a 
vertical position. Have a flag stick put into the ground at a distance 
of, say, 100 yards,'and turn the cross-staff head lilted on the broom- 
stiedv until the flag is vsighted through slit A. Have a second flag 
placed 100 yards away exactly in the line of sight through, slit Jb 
Now turn the crovSs-stalF head so that slit B sights the. first flag and, 
if tluj diagonals have been cut truly at right-angles, the socumd flag 
wijll bo sighted ilrrough slit A. If this is not the case, a new cross- 
staff liead should be made. 

A niore useful cross-stalf can be made by using slit sights screwed 
to a piece of wood (Fig. 5A.) The sights consist of metal plates 
w\ith fine saw cuts for tiie slits. 

One of the advantages of slit sights is that they can be adjusted 
until the lines of sight are truly at right angles. Another advantage 
is that on sloping ground objects can be observed with greater ease 
and accuracy. 

With the cross-staff a perpendicular or ordinate can be set off 
quickly at any point in a straight line. Caro should, however, be 
taken to see that the staff stands trtily in the straight line on to which 
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the perpendicular is to be thrown off. If the staff in on ilio line, 
the flags at the extremities of the line will be visible through one ot 
the slits when sighted from opposite directions. 



'Em. 5a.—A cross-staff. 


(8) To measure the distance between two points when there is 
an obstruction on the line. 

In Fi^re 6, let H be a low building over which a tall flag 
erected at^ can be clearly seen from M. Place a flag at A on the 
line MIST. Measure the dastancje MA and at A set ofi the ordinate 
AB so as to clear the obstruction. At B set ofi the ordinate BC 
and at C set off the ordinate CD. Measure the distances AB, BC and 
CD, making CD equal to AB, so that the point D will lie on the 
line MN. Measure the distance DIf. The distance MN" will then 
be equal to the sum of the distances MA, BC and DN". If there 
is a hedge or fence on the line MN, take a line parallel to MN and 
a convenient distance away so as to clear the obstruction. By means 
of the cross-staff find the point E so that MEP is a right angle. Also 
find the point F so that NFE is a right angle. Measure the distance 
between E and F, which will be the length of the line MN. 
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(9) To fix the positions of objects by means of ordinates* 

Let AB (Fig*. 7) l>e a straight line and let it be required to fix 
the position of the building CDEF from this line. By means of the 
cross-staff find the point Q in the line AB so that the ordinate G*C 
passes through the corner C. Similarly find the point H so that 
the ordinate IIF passes through the corner F. 

Measure the distances AG and AH, as described under (3) 
and the lengths of the ordinates GC and HF, and also the length 
BE and the width DO of the building. Plot on paper to a coiiYenient 
scale. 



(10) To measure a triangular piece of ground which is open 

and accessible* 

Measure the three sides or the longest side and the perpendicular 
h eight of the triangle f rom this side. In the first case the area 
^s(s - a) (s - b) (s - c) where a, b and c are the respective vsides of 

. sum of sides 
the triangle and s =-- -h-— 

/O 

In the latter ease the area = ^ side x perpendicular heigKt. 


(11) To measure a piece of ground with five or more sides 

which is open and accessible. 

Measure the sides and the diagonals (Fig. 8), or the diagonals 
and the perpendicular heights of the triangles thus formed. Tlic area 
of the piece of ground will then be equal to the sum of the areas 
.of the triangles ABE, BBO and DEC, etc. 

(12) To measure any piece of ground from within, when the 

ground is open and accessible. 

Take convenient diagonals AG, GJ and AJ (Fig. 9). With the 
cross-staff set off ordinates from these diagonals to the several corners 
of the piece of ground, such as NB, 00, PH, RK, etc. Measure 
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the ordinates and the distances AN, A.,0, etc., aluni^’ llie lines Ail, 
GJ and JA, as described under (3). The figure eiui now !>c plottn! 
on paper and the area found by adding together annis of tin* 
several triangdes and trapezoids. Thus the area of ABN iAN x NB, 

and the area of NBCO =.x NO. 

The area of the triangle AGJ can be coinptited from its three 
known sides?. The, approximate lengths'of the sides of^ tlie lignre 
can be found by sealing from the figure plotted on s(|nar(Hi jjapni*. 

(13) ■ To measure any piece of ground from without when the 
ground itself is inaccessible. 

With the cross-staff set out a rectangle PQliS anunid llic piece 
of ground to be measured (Fig. 10), making the vsidcss of ihe red angle 
pass through the corners of the ground wliere possibhx 8<d rjlf 
ordinates from the sides of the rectangle to the stn'eral (‘ornerH. 
Measure the ordinates and the distances along ihe Htk^s 
RS and SP. The figure can now be plotted on ]>aj)er and ilie artm 
found by computing the area of the outer rectangle PiJItS and llieii 
suhstracting from it the sum of the areas of the triangles, landungles 
and trapezoids lying between the sides of the outer n‘dangle juid the 
boundary of the piece of ground. In dividing a figure into iriaugles. 
or in choosing the principal lines from whicli measureinenls nro to 
be taken, care should be exercised to obtain: — 

{a) well conditioned triangles (Fig. 8), and 
(h) the shortest ordinates possible. 


(14) To cut of! any quantity from a piece of ground by a line 
drawn from an assigned point in the boundary- 

Set ol! from the given point P (Fig. 11) flic (|uantify propostul, 
as nearly as can be guessed, by the line PH and m(‘usuro'i.h<^ ground 
thus .set off. 

Then divide the differences in square feet Inh-wtHm ih<* (pmutity 
proposed and the quantity set off, by half the Icngih of the g-ucss 
line PS in feet, and the quotient will be the lengih of u pcnqumdihnilar 
TX in feet to be set off either on one side ortho oilier of tie* gucBH 
line, according as the quantity set^o.ff is greater or loss than the 
quantity proposed. To this perpendicular draw a now division line 
PX and i-t will cut off the quantity retpiired. 


Example. 

AJ30D, cut off one third by a straight line iniers<H!iing ihe side* Ali 


Area of ABCD 
Area to be cut off 


AB 

BC 

CD 

DA 

BD 

CP 


Data. 

~ 2,000 feet. 
“ 1,500 feet. 
- 2,730 feet 
= 2,300 feet. 
« 3,220 feet. 
** 860 feet. 




4,324,800 sq, ft. 

' ^ 1,441,600 sq. ft. 

Let PS be the guess line. 

Trial area BOPS «1,315,000 'w-' ' 

' ‘ 'if •>' 



AiUMOUI/i'UlUL KNtilNKKlJlNG. 

■■ :i/14,l,G0() 1,315,00() - .12(],(i(H) h(i, ft. 

of |^*u(‘SvS line PS - 1,740 feefc*^ 

of perpoiulicular TX =^. 145*5 feet. 

Area ilurs cut off by dmsion line PX'is 1,441,600 sq. ft. or | 
of the area ABOl), and BX - 930 feet. 

English and Gape linear and square measnre. 

1,033 Eni^lish feet '“ 1,000 Cape feet. 

12 Cape feet ^ 1 Caj)e rood. 

600 Cape sq roods 1 inorg'en. 

1 n]or“2*1165 acres, or 2'^/^ nearly. 

1 acre "* 43,560 English sq, feet. 

1 sq. niile - 302*08 morgen. 


The Horse on the Farm 

lOonMfiued from, pugn 760 , 

Galloping. 

The gallop has essentially the same rhythm as the canter, the 
strides he,dug longer and favster. 

In this pace the rider supports his weight on tlie^ knees and 
stirrups, leans forward somewhat, and raises the seat slightly from 
the saddle. Leaning forward should be no more than is necessary 
for correct balance and should not apj)roach the extreme of the 
jockey seat. 

Nothing spoils a horse so much as frequent galk>|>iiig and it 
tihould only occasionally be indulged in. The rider, of course, should 
have sufficient sense to see that he has plenty of Bj^ace in which to 
pull up and sufficient regard for his horse^s h‘gs jiot to gallop on 
hard going. 

IIp to this stage it has been presumed that tlu^ rider lias been 
using a snaffle and single rein, Wben he has be<ajnie a profiedent 
horseman, and specially when he comes to the more advanced 
elements of riding, he will find that his horse (uin he trained fo 

SI higher pitch of excellence in a double bridle or a pelbam than in 

a snaflle. 

Not many horses will flex at the poll and yield their lower jaws 
in a snaffle as •efficiently as they will in a crush bit. On tlio ability 

of a horse to do this largely depends his balance, and •on his balancc‘ 

his performance as a riding horse is mainly based. A borse is said 
to be properly balanced when its weight is distributed over eacb 
limb in such a way as to enable it most easily to obey the (iomnninds 
tsignulled to it by its rider by means of the aids. In pra(;ti(‘.c tliis 
means bringing its liind legs more under it 'than when standing or 
moving in the natural way, so that more weiglii is taken on (lumi 
arul less on the forelegs (lightening the forehand). To do this and 
ceniain under perfect control it is necessary for the horsC k) raise iis 
head, and bend its neck at the poll so that tlie line of the fai^e is at 
• mi angle of about C(P to the ground. 

A common sight on small South African country shows is k,) see 
horses ridden in a long shanked single-rein crush* bit, with their 
heads at right angles to the groujid or bowing into their diests. In 
iftuch cases the neck is well bent, but the bend is well behind the poll, 
The horse is anything but balanced, as in tlris positi-on tln^ weight 
largely carried on the forehand, and the horse is bending its nc(.d< 
i<> evade pressxire •of the bit, and thus, as far as the finiu* aspeds of 
liorscnianship ar<^ (umcerned, is out of control. 
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Preliminary Investigations on the 
Black Spot Disease of Citrus* 

Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Officer-in-Charge, Botanical Station, 

Durban. 

T'N the September 1945 issue of Farming in South Africa, the 
Black Spot* disease of citrus was fully described. The ol)ject 
of this article is to report on the presence of the disease and to 
discuss the problems connected with its control. 


Occurrence. 

In spite of the exceptionally dry spring months during the past 
two years, Black Spot has continued to flourish and cause serious 
damage in many localities. It had been thought that the disease was 
confined to mist-belt areas, but now it seems likely that oven in 
dry areas, or dry seasons, rains, no matter how slight, inav be 
frequent enough to allow infection of the young fruit to take place. 



extremes shown on the two lower ® 


. * Caused by the fungus Phoma cihiearpa Mo Alpi ^*~*“*~ 
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Invkntigati()N"s ok BLACj£^8roT OF^OmuJs. 

rnm,s’'W«//^."*-])niwel8kloof, Politsi, T5?an.eeii, Felspniit aad 
'Barberton (lowveld). 

Wo Black Spot could be found on tke 1945 crop at IJmkoiiaaas 
Valley and at Nkwalini, although it was present on the 1944 crop. 
Two growers at Duiwelskloof stated that they had known, the disease 
for Bonie eight years on their properties and that in 1938 it had 
<3ausecl severe losses. 


Preliminary Investigations. 

Black Spot disease has been investigated during the past two' 
seasons but the severe drought has practically nullified this yearns 
experiments. The results may be briefly summarized, however, as 
follows : — 

Spraying ExperimeAUs ,-—Experiments at Pietermaritzburg and 
at ItichmomP have shown that the disease can ' be adequately 
prevented by spraying with full strength commercial Bordeaux 
mixture (-- 4-4-50), starting at petal drop, and with two subsequent 
Sprayings at fi-weekly intervals. 



Fig. 2.— Two , sprayings of full-strength Bordeaux mixture at 
/Pietermaritzburg partially controlled the disease.' The fruits were 
only slightly affected (below) whereas most of those, on the unsprayed 
trees showed severe infection (above). 

. ■ iFUm: T-.i. Wa^er. 

Dainage to Trees. —This treatment cannot be recommended, 
however, for it had deleterious effects on the trees. It caused a 
considerable amount of leaf fall, so that even after a year the trees 
looked sparsely foliaged. The sprayed trees also showed wilting 
during spells of dry weather, whereas the controls did not. The 
most interesting effect, however, was on the fruits which were very 


* With th© very kind co-operation of Messrs. S. L. English and 0 .E. English, 
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slow ill coloiiriii^'-up as compared with the controls. By early sprinp; 
the sprayed fruits'were light yellow, whereas iliose on the controls 
were a dark orange. Subsequently the sprayed friu'ls turiual Imck io 
a grass-green colour and were coarse and ineipicl in i/asi-e. 

Effect on Seale insects on the sprayed trees nniliiplied 

exceedin.gly. In the mist-belt areas where sealer (‘oniru! 'was 
previously not necessary, it will now have to be curried out. 

Does Black S^wt develop in Tmwie?—Piuliiniuary experimenis 
have shown that no new spots developed while fruits krqji iu 

(X)ld storage for periods varying from one t() wt^eks. S])ots 
rapidly developed, however, on these same fruits \vhic,h w(u‘e ilien 
exposed to room temperatures. 

Future Experimental Work. 

Experiments now in progress have been planued with i-hc no- 
operation of the Divisions of Horticulture and Entomology to 
produce information on the following points: — 

Will Bordeaux spray at the recommended oiuMjuartcr slnuigth 
(=:= 2-2-80) control the disease and have no toxiti eflecd, on the irtuivs? 

Other sprays such as Copper Hydro, Copper Ziiu', and (Jopper 
lime Zinc (1-5-4-100) are being tested as a prcveiiiaiive of tln^ 
disease.' ' 

The problem of scale increase is being investigated espe{*ially 
to discover what period should elapse before a sprayed tree can be 
fumigated. without resultant injury. 


Classing of Poultry [(/onihnn-f/ from 742. 

for breedinu* purposes. Poultry farmers vsbould mark each Bcason’s 
chicks regularly, so that it may be possible to determine tha age 
of each hen when she is handled. Tnis is best ilom^ l)y nmking a 
V-shaped cut in the membrane between the chick’s toes. Chiedis of 
the same season should be marked in the same way. 


Summary of RecommendationSi 

The foregoing points are summarked in the follo'wing chart: - 

JUBaiNG LAYING HENS. 

Character. Hen in Production. Mm out of Production. 

Comb.;. Red, large, Ml and waxy. Small, pale and acaly. 

Lobes and Wattles. Large, soft and smooth,.,. Small, coarse and dry. 

Pelvic Bones. Flexible and widely apart. Rigid and closed, 

Yent. Large, oblong, and moist. >Small, shrunken, round, and 

. ■'" "dry;' , 

JUDGING FOB PEODUOTION IN THE PAST. 

’ Long laying period. Short laying period, 

Vent. Palo white... Dark flesh colour. 

Eye-lids. Thin with white edges. Thick and slightly ycUow. 

. Prominent, lively and bright.. Listless and Hunkon, 

Earlobes. Enamel white.... Ycdlowieh. 

Beak... Pearly white..... Ycllowisli. 

E'ace..... Clean and smooth,,. Full and yellowish. 

Shanks. White, flat and thin... Yellow and round. 

Plumage.. Compact, dry and dull. Loose, showing Higns of moult. 


KSkin.. 


JUDGING INTENSITY. 
High Intensity. 

Soft, loose, thin and silky_ 


Low Intensity. 

Thick, dry with layers of fat 
underneath. 

Slopes upwards- 
Thick and curved inwards. 


Breastbone. Slopes downwards. 

Pelvic Bones. Thin, straight,,..... *.. ... 

. finger-widths...... Less than throe finger-widths. 

Abdomen. Soft and open.,*., i. Hard, covered with fat. 

.*.« Broad and width.far Narrow and oenverging to it 

back. /' ■ ' point. 

m- ^ 
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The Breeding Value of Friesland 
Bulls in South Africa** 

Dr. F* N, Bonsma, Departmeat of Animal Husbandry^ Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute. 

( 6 ) SJIRK 9165/7 (32/2011 F.R.S.K,) 


SJIBK. 


1928. 

Breeder: J. D. Kuperus, Marssuni, Holland. 

Owner: Messrs. 'E, T. Hill & Son, ‘‘CameSeven Oaks, 
Natal, and H. L. Gilson, Kliprng ”, Kokstad, 

Score: 82*2 points in South Africa. 

Sjirk was imported in December 1929 by Messrs. E. T. Hill 
and Son. He was extensively used in the '' Came herd until 
July 1934, when he was transferred to Mr. H, L. Gilson, who used 
him in the Klipinig herd until the animal died in 1937. 

Eighty male and eighty-one female calves were bom to Sjirk, of 
which 23 bulls and 44 cows were registered in the Friesland Herd 
book. (Information supplied by Friesland Breeders Association.) 

Pedigree. 

rPolJan n, iOtm IMl.H, 
rJonge Pel Rooske, 14000. kl’looske, :n733. 

StieuBcr LXVII, 1608:1.i 

IStienser LXVII, 49629../Hans, 11317 (Prof.). 

\momer LXI, 41220. 

/Ferdinand, 9131. 

fRoland Jan, 12474.\Leeuwardor LXXXll, 

Sjirkjo XXXm, 65088. ^ 38197. 

1 Sjirkjo ,XXXT., 47683..... /Susanxia’s Jan, 9802. 

‘ XIX, 32SS8. 

^ This article IB the fourth of a series, the 1st, 2nd and :ird havisig appeared in tho April 
Jttno and Soptomher issues (1946) of Farming in Bmth Africa, 
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ProiMction of ]Oams Gfand 



Age. 

Milk, 

B.F. % 

r)ayH. 





% 


3Dam.,. 


2 

12,118 

3*99 

320 



r2 

10,305-0 

3*69 

1 317 



3 

10,815*0 

3*73 

1 31,7 

Sire’s dam. 


5 

13,467-0 

37*9 

319 



6 

12,989-4 

3*82 i 

318 

Barn’s dam...*. 


6 

11,468*3 

3*80 1 

1 

308 


From the pedigree of Sjirk it will he seen that he is u grutulsoB 
of Jonge Pel Eooske, which was imported bj Baynesfield Fsiait^.s aiul 
extensively used in the Nelsrnst herd. Tiirotigh his 8ir(\ Sjirk is 
descended from the well-known line of preferent bnllB, Jan 11 4(117, 
Jan 3540 and Albert 13064. His grantidam on his sire’s side is a 
danghter of the preferent bull Hans 11317, a line-bred OcnaiMl 6808--*- 
Nico 4969—Jan 3265 bnlL 

Sjirk is also a descendant of the Jan 3265 line of prefenmt bulls 
through his grandsire Roland Jan 12474. It will, however^ be seen 
that Sjirk is not a line-bred bull. 

Analysis of Data. 

From the available data it was possible to compare 44 dam- 
daughter production records, of which 18 were produced in the 
Caine herd and 26 in the Kliprug herd. 

The farm Came ’’ is situated near Seven Oaks in the mist belt 
of the Greytown district in Natal. From a climatic and environ¬ 
mental point of view the area is favourable for the breeding of 
Friesland cattle, and is also well suited to the production of fodder 
crops and the establishment of artificial pastures. 

The Kliprug farm is situated near Kokstad in the Drakens¬ 
berg ^ sourveld of East Griqualand and is one of the best knowm 
dairying areas in South Africa. Climatically it is well suited to 
Friesland cattle. 

The milk records of practically all the dams and their daughters 
were produced under the conditions prevailing at Came or 
Kliprug and were therefore comparable from the point of view 
of environmental conditions. 

Daughter-Dam Comparions. 

A comparison of the average age-corrected two-year-old milk 
prodnetion and of the hutterfat percentages of the available 44 daugh¬ 
ters and their 32 dams is shown in the following table. 


Milk Yield and Butterf at Pefcmtage^ 


Daughters 

(44). 

Bams (32). 

Average inorease 
or deorease in 
milk yield of 
danghters. 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 

Statistical 

SlQ’HipOANOK. 



improvement 
on their dams. 

P < -01. 

P <-06. 

9,120-6 m. 

8,608-4 K>. 

Milk Tibld. 

-f 612-2 ft. 
BtmaiiwAT pi 

. 66% 
TOOKNTAQB. 

Not 8lg. 

Not sig. 

3-45% , 

3-33% 

+0-12% 

70-6% 

Not sig 










BeEKDINCJ VALirKJ>F FhIESLANB Ihllj-H IN SoFTI! AkH1<:4, 

11ie clist.ribiit.if)}! of tlie mclividiial dam-daugliter comparisons for 
the af(e-corrocied milk yield and of the l)ntterfat: percentages is 
gr(vp}nf‘aJly pre.seatcul in •figures 1 (a) and 1 (6). ^Tlie coinparisoiis 
from tlie (kune herd luive been plotted as dots (Nos. 1-18), 
wliereas stars have been used for the data from the Klipr'ug herd 
(Nos. ,19-44). 

The analyses of the dam-danghtar comparisons for the two herda 
are shown separately in the following Table. 

A “Came” Herd. 


Daughters 

(18) 

Dams (13). 

Average increase 
or (lecreaBO in 
milk yield of 

Percentage of 
danghtiTH 

1 which Hhow an 

iStATIBTI(^\L 

anmiFioANCE. 



daughfcery 

improvcnic'nt. 

P < d)L 

,P < -05. 

8,70S-2 lb. 

7,285-3 ». 

Milk Yield. 

Buttemm ,Fe 

i 

83-3% 
BCKKl’AOB. 

Sig. 

Sig. 

3-58% 

3-39% 

1 +0-19% 

83-3% 

Sig. 



MILK.*- MELK. 



IfS- 
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No'vefuher U)4f> 


B.F. — B*,V. 



B. *‘KHprug*» Herd* 


Daughters 

(26). 

Dams (19). 

Average increase 
or decrease in 
milk yield. 

Percentage of 
daughters 
which show an 
improvement. 

Statu 

8IGHIF1 

P < -OL 

STIOAL 

lOANOE. 

V < -05. 

9,366-8 

9,355-2 m. 

Mile Yield. 
+11-6 tb. 

' 

i 

r>3-8o/o 

Not sig. 

Not sig. 


3-30% 

Btjtteefat 

Peboentage 

1 +0-06% 


Not sig. 

Not sig. 


Conclusions* 

From the results of the analyses presented in the above tables 
xt will be seen that the Sjirk daughters, as compared with their dams, 
showed an appreciable average increase of 612 lb. in milk yield. The 
difference was, however, not statistically significant. In the “ Came " 
herd a significant (P<-01) average improvement of 1479-9 Ib. of 
milt in favour of the Sjirk daughters was recorded. No less than 
83% of his daughters were higher producers than their dams. 

In the “ Kliprug ” herd the average difference in production 
between the daughters and their dams was insignificant. The Sjirk 
daughters, however, maintained the comparatively high level of 
production of the herd with an average two-year-old production of 
9366-8 Ih. 






Vamu-' ok Kiuk.si^ano .Buu.s in Soli'i’ii Akuk a. 


OFFICIAL SCORB OF., 


mim.. 


•N^ck, CrojEsSt HSps, Thlgbui-i, Hocks* Udlil®r, Skin* Charac* 'Genera! 

H«i4. Ch*it, Ribs, ®cc «cc, see, see. Hair, ' ter an4 Appear** 

«c. see. iSc, Trtw* ■ anci. 

ntss m 
Typf. 


OlFICtAL SCORES OF FEMALE PROGENY. 


i 

m. 






i 

6 

2 

9 

2 


1 

4 

3 

1 



5 44 43 


2 8 


4 2 5 17 25 17 



CO : 







TOTAL SCORES. 75 ,6, 74,8, 70.8, 79.1, 72.8, 

72.2, 79.2, 71.6, 73.0, 73.4, 75.3, 70.7, 

74.3, 70.2, 78.9, 75,2, 74.1, 75.5, 73.5, 

74.4, 71.9, 74.1, 71.9, 75.2, 77.0, 73-5, 

74,1, 71.9, 72.6, 74.0, 73.5, 71.1, 70.1, 


71 .8, 74.4, 73.4, 72.9, 73.9, 71.9, 71.6, 

74.4, 73.7, 72.6, 71.5. 

Average 73*58. 

Fio* 2 (a)* Official scores of female progeny of Sjirk, 

Tile Sjirk dau^^ktars showed a significant (.P<’(.)5) incnaasci ot 0*12 
per cent, bntterfat as compared with their dams. Seventy per cent, of 
Ms daughters showed an improvement in their hxitterfat percentage, 
i.e, in Hi out of the 44 dam-daughter comparisotiB, It is interegiing 
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Bhkedsnu Vai4ik of Fj{,iKsx.AK.n Bou.f^TN Sooth Afihcja, 

Noiwitli«landin^^ the apparpt difference's in the reanllB obtained 
in the two diffc!r<niI: herds in which SJirk was used, the < 30 tieltisioii can 
he drawn that he l)rcd consistently well for high milk yield. This 
is evidcnit from the comparative uniformity of production of his 
dauglitcTs in both the Came and illiprxi^ herds. The 
approeiohle improvement in production observed in the Came 
her<!, is^ no doubt due. to the considerably lower average level of 
production of the dams in the Came herd as compared with that 
in the “ 10 ip nig: herd, 

*1116 average age-cairrected two-year-old production of 9.120'6 lb, 
for all the Sjirk daughters must be considered as very satisfactory, 
pariie.uhudy in view of the lack of uniformity of the breeding of the 
(unvs on wliicli he was used. Sjirk was bred to cows out of no less 
tlian 17 different sires. It was consequently impossible to analysse 
the inffiienec he had on the daughters of any particular sire. 

Although the Sjirk daughters showed a signifi.cant increase 'in 
their average percentage bxxtterfat as compared with their dams, it 
cannot be claimed that he possessed the hereditary qualities of 
transmitting a high butterfat percentage. The average butterfat 
percentage of d'45% for all his daughters can be regarded as satis¬ 
factory, but it is not above the average for the breed. 

Finally it can be concluded that Sjirk bred very well in the 
Came ’’ herd, and was responsible for a marked improveinent in 
both milk yield and butterfat percentage, whereas he maintained 
the standard of production in the Kliprug herd. 

Analysis of the Conformation of the Progeny of Sjirk. 

I'rom the data supplied by the Friesland Breeders Association, 
official score cards of 23 males and 44 females were available for 
analysis. The analysis of the data of the male and female progeny 
is shown in figures 2 (a) and 2 (6), respectively. 

From the data thus presented it will be seen that the average 
score of the male progeny was 73-73, and that of the female progeny 
73-58. 

Generally speaking, Sjirk^s female progeny are fine deep cows 
with fairly good hindquarters and show excellent quality. On the 
whole they have good udders and the milk indications are 
excellent. From the analyses of the score cards it will be seen that 
Sjirk bred few really outstanding animals, not one of his progeny 
scoring 80 points. On the other hand, if the heterogeneous brecaing 
of the cows to which he was bred is taken into consideration, the 
conclusion can he drawn that he bred a very good utility type of 
dairy'cow.. 

He was responsible for a marked improvement in conformation, 
particularly in the Came herd. 
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FARM.IJM(i IN kSmiTH AflllOA 

Millepedes or Thousaiid'Legs. 

E. E. Andersseii^ Entomologist, Department of Agriciilfiire* 

'TyriLLEPEDEB or tlMnisand-legs are tdos<‘Iy relaled tn naili 
Xfl. liimclredJegs. They dill'er from them in sc'vera,! fe.uirtros, 
however; their bodies arc more tubular, they have two pairs nf legs 
to each body-segment instead of one, and only some of them a.re 
v<au)mou>s. .Neither millipedes nor centipedes are inseels, hul a!'t‘ near 
relatives of i.tisects in the same way as are spiders, Uc'ks and seorpitms. 
Since tliey are not true insects, their habits have not betm pariieularl\ 
investigated nor measures of (‘ontrol very thoroughly shuiital In 
entfunologists in South Africa or abroad. 

Millepedes have become of considerable eeonomii* iinporiaiH‘e 
in re(;ent years, however, on (U’0])s like potatoes, beetroot., <*arrc)is, 
turnips and commercial flowering crops belonging to the family 
Tjiliaei'.eae, damage being reported to an increasing (.‘xtimt. 

Although the Transvaal species of niillepedes us siudi an* a. 
problem and no 100 per cent, elfectivo measure for ilieir control has 
as yet been worked out, a number of suggestions can be olYertal, and, 
if these are applied systematically, relief is considerablcn ^ 

In the first place, it shoxild be reiueinbered that iniVsiuti<Hm 
build up from a few individuals appearing in any one spae.e.^ These* 
lone idividuals lay eggs in the soil and so the population is built up hi 
pest proportions within a few seasons. The rate of imn'east* di'peiuls 
largely on the promptitude of action by the grow(*r. 

It should be the policy to destroy any such lone individuals when¬ 
ever and wherever they are found, and in this way avoi<l any niicleus 
from developing. Be(*ause of this “ loim appearance of iiHlividuuls 
it will be found in ]>ractice that infcBtations a]).ju*ar lo(*ali5*;e<l at first, 
and afterwardvS, as the numhervS incnuise, the dispcu’sul becomes nnux* 
genera], until Anally the soil simply teems with their numbe^rH* At 
thivS stage large-scale damage usually restdfs <o what(*ver crop hup]Hum 
to be present. Although grasses are also ailadvcd, the damage there In 
not so evident. It is with potatoes and other uinlerground root crops 
that damage usually becomes a consideration. 

In addition to the policy of destroying lone individuals, baiting 
€an also be practised, but while the infestation is still in ihe loc.alizecl 
eondition, much good can be done by isolating the patidj conemmed 
by means^ of furrows with at least one upright side whic.h should 
face the infestation. In the furrow so drawn pitfalls with over¬ 
hanging walls are dug at frequent intervals. These act as traps for 
millepedes which find their way into the furrow, DcHtruction of 
these trapped creatures should he frequent (every few days) otherwise 
they are liable to escape by burrowing into the walls of tin* pil/falls 
and so reach the surface again. 

Baiting is an eleventh hour meavSure and is only applied wluu*e 
population density has built up and is already heavy. 

Millepedes hibernate in the soil and hardly feed at all during 
winter, pd very rarely appear during the cold months, bo that 
activity is reduced to a minimum and baiting cannot thus be applic<l 
with effect. During summer, however, millepedes take a bait quite 
readily and any of the following carriers can be soaked for 12 hours 
in a saturated solution of sodium fiuosilicate, e.g. plus minus 2 
ounces to 4 gallons of water. Cut-up waste potatoes, vegetables, 
fruits, etc. act as carriers. The poisoned bait should be broadcast 
where millepedes abound and preferably on bare land a few days 
before the crop is put in* Bsiting should be repeated if'’ rain fatJi 
.so’oner.than '24 liotirs after pladipg* :the hait... 
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Price Review for September, 1946.* 

Demdiious Supplies of apjiles, the only dec.iduous fruit 

on the market, gTaduaily decreased, and, owing* to the poor tjuality, 
prices w'erc lower than those of the previous nionili. 

Citrus Fruit. —Jdemons and grapefruit were sea,rc(?, and the 
vsupply was insufficient. .Oranges were fairly plentiful, biii; the 
demand exocfuled tlie supply. 

TfO'/ziodl Fruit. —The markets were well supplied with papawB, 
and prices decreased considerably:—on the Gape Town niarkei from 
08 . Id. per box in August to 2s. lOd. per box in Septfunher; on tlie 
Johannesburg market i'rom 4s. 4(1. to 2s. 8d,; on the Fort Elkabeth 
market from 4s. lid, to 2s. 3(L, and on the lUoemfontfiin market from 
4s* 4(1. to 2s. 11(1. Fair (juantitifis of guavas and gi’enadillas wert? 
(fffertnl and good prices werci realisjed. The Bupplics of piiieapph^s 
increased towards the middle of the jnouth and vsold W(dl. Avocados 
w(:M*e scarce and dear. . . 

Tomxitocs, . Large (mnsigTiments reacdied tlu^ markiiis and good 

(piality toinatx)eB sold well at higher prices than those of the prervious 
month, _ ’ ' . A " 

Yegetahles. —Cabbages and carrots were supplied in particularly 
large quantities. The supplies of green beans and green peas also 
iruireased during the month. Cauliflower consignments decreased, 
and prices gradually increased. Pumpkins were exceedingly scarce 
and very clear. 

Potatoes. demnnd for good quality potatoes was In^en and 
maximum prices were realized* h* 
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iN South AfihcA 


A (HI'Hiih'r ,lll 4 t! 


(hiioiis (Hid SircHl oJ’ (niions (h'rn'jjsrd aH<l 

|)i‘i(H‘s iiirrc'asiMl <*ons!<}orahl.A* Uii tlio oiolnunU‘>hiir^' Huu‘k<*l, ('afH' 
ouioius iucrinusud froui ITs. per Img in, August to 25s. o«!. per iiag in 
Sepie.iuher; ou lJui (jape Town market from 13s. TV!. 20s» •■Id.; oh 
the ih'etoria. uiai'k^d; from 158. lOd. to 23s. 2d.; and on the Ihirbau 
iiuu‘k(d; fi‘onj 18s. Td. to 23s, 3(1. SwerH potatoes won', also s<*aro(‘ and 
dear. 

Fod.dvr, —Teff and swecd, grass eonsignuients (d' poor ({ualil\ \\(‘r(‘ 
pltmiiful OH i:he dohatrm*sburg* market, hut ilie demand was peer. 
()t}uM’ fodder vuriidlirs \vcre hardly ohlainable. 

Foiilirj/ and Panltinj rrod'Uats.— Uie supply of eggs inereased in 
<;oiuparisoH will}, that of th('. previous monih, and pricurs dtM-ieased. 
Small p)ouitry ctoiisigiuimuts reaeliecl the iiiarkeis, and wau'e disp(»s<Mi 
of readily. 


Index of Prices of Agricultural and 
Pastoral Products. 

Tins index (see table cdsewbere in thivS issue) sliouaal a eoHsicbn’abb' 
increase for September in coinparison with iln^ previotis month, 
iiainely, from 180 to 196. 

This imn’ease is ascribed (‘specially to thc^ in(vr(ais(‘ in tin* priet*8 
of W’ool wliicli came into operation at the comnu'maunenf of llu* new 
wool seavSon, at the beginning of September, d’lnv imh‘K (d' ilu‘ group 
“ Pastoral j^rodmds’A of whkdiwool is Ibe most inip«n'iant, also 
increased from 120 to 163. 

The old systtnn of public aucdion was lawanied io a I iln* com- 
numcmncmt of the mnv wool siaison, oximpt that a. r(‘s<‘rv(‘ prica* is iudng 
muintaiucd (in this (ainnecdvkm Hire artude on llu^ \vo<d markid. (dse- 
wher(‘. in i.his issue). 3Mve demand for wool, (‘specially for tlu^ Ih'sI 
types, was so keen that pri,c.(»s imnusliakdy increas(‘d abtivc* ih(? 
avonage prices of the previous B(uison. 1V)wa.rdH (he (Uid of S(‘pfmHlHn' 
the maximum ])rice8 of hides vvero again increasiMl, vvlnVdi also io a 
slight degree aceounted for the increase in the imh^x (»f ihis grtmp. 

Th(‘ uk1(‘,x for “ Slaughter stock also again inc'ri'astHl, nanndy, 
finin ITS to 182 in Septomher, as a, result of tin* im‘r('as(i*in iln.^ 
seasonal prices of slaughter stocdc in the c.oiitrollcMl areas. 

The index for “ Other agricultural prodmds ’’ also incrtmscd, 
namely, from 324 to 35G in September, particularly as a r(‘sul(. (d‘ iln^ 
increasje in the prices of potatoes. Troxu the middh* (vf August tin* 
maximum prices of potatoes were increased as usual, in order io (muh- 
])eusaie prodiuTU's of xvinier poiatoiss for their ndativtdy higlnu' prtJ- 
duction costs. The prices of sweet potatoes and onions all incaaaisisL 

The only decrease occurred in the group Poultry and poultry 
products’k namely, ‘from 182 to 175, as a insult (\f ilnto'urilHM* 
seasonal decrease in the prices of eggs. 

NJi. —On the l)asi8 of new and Imtler information at prcsscmi 
available the imk^xcxs of winter cereals, slaiightor stock, and poultry 
ami poultry products will shortly be revised, and the rcviscMl ind(^X(‘'H 
will prolrably ap])car in the next issue of Crop.n and Markvh, 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during September, 1946. 

Rainfall .—The western and south«-weBtern parts of the Cape I'ro- 
vince experienced <?ood rains. Scattered showers also occnmul in the 
Karoo and Xatal, hut in the rest of the tlnioa it was drj, and rain 
is urgentlj needed. 





f'liops' Ann Markets. 


As a r(‘sii.!t of Uuj g’oneral droiig’ht 

:um! lH‘rano* soarro. 

of s/f>r/w—-In g’onoral tlie c^onclition of siook is still 
reasonahio. Xa^'ana is si!II eaiisin,i»‘ stock losses in .N"aial, aiul hiiTifjy 
skin <list‘aso is si ill prevalent* 

(o'ops. .The |)n)speeis for winter cereals are still fa,\Tviiral)le, knt 

rata is ui\i>’(‘nlly !iee<l(‘(! in all parts to improve (‘ondiiions. 


Chicory Prices for the Season 1946/47. 

Th!': p?'i<*(\s at wliieh producers may sell chicory during* tlic season 
I Orloher' 191(5, to 9,1) Septeinher 1947, have l)een fixed a,t:— 

d(»s. pc!' 199 IIl for Ist grade dry eliieory root; 

99s. pci' iOO 11). for 2 ik 1 grade dry chicory root; 

2os, \}er 199 Ih. for 3rd grade dry cliicory root. 

Th(‘s<‘ pric(‘s ar’e free on rail |)roducer\s station, and may again 
lie increased by 2d. ]n*r (99 Ib. per month as from 1 November lIMfi. 

43ie corres[)onding price of 1st grade eliieory during the past 
season was 'las. per 100 lb., while the prices of 2nd and 3rd grade 
remained tlie same. 


Sales of Eight Vegetable Varieties on 
Eight most Important Municipal Markets 
in the Union. 

In the October 1915 issue of Crops anil particuilars were 

given of the ({uaniit.ies a,nd values of eight importaiii \'egetable va,ric‘- 
ties sold on the eight most important municipal markets in the ITnionj 
namely, the muTiitdpal markets of loliannesbiu'g, Pretoria,, Blnem- 
foiiteia, (kqn* Town, Ihirt Elis^aheih, East London, Durhan a,nd Pieter- 
nmriizimrg. 93ie tdght vegetable varieties w(‘re p'-otaioes, onioms, 
Hweek ])otaio(\s, tomaioes, green beans, green ptms, cabbages and 
(‘uuli flowers. 

The (lain wer(‘ in respect of the years 1937 to .1944, and in the 
tables below the e.orresponding particulars for lOdo are now given. 

The total yearly quantities and values of flic eight vegetable 
varieties vdiieh were sold by public auction on ihe eight nimiicvpal 
marheU in the J^nioih were as follows: — 


YmWi, . 

.. I \m 

1040 

1941 

1942 

j 1942 

1944 

1945 

QnaniiiicK hoIU ('000 ton).. 

1 1 

.. 180-5 , 

182*2 

194-4 

220*8 

274-2 

214*7 ' 

24a’K 

(UOOO)... 

.. I 1,020 

9507 

2,194 

2,491 

1 2,008 

2,209 

a.Hoo 


Although the volume of sales in 1945 did not again roaidi tlu' 
peak of 1943, it wms nevertheless considerably higher than in 1914, 
and higlHu* than in any oilier year except 1943. 

''riu^ increasi^ in ihe value of the sales (‘ontinned in 1945, and was 
nion^ than ..‘£500,000 higher than the total value of 1944, when the 
vahn^s, noiwitlivstandiug a comparatively Binall volunup ncvi^riludcss 
rmudied a peak. 


m 








Farminu; :in Sdii'ni Ai'R'ioa 


lYort'fiilii'r l!Mfi 


Qiaailitir,^ and ladaes of emdi veffehddo mirud^i ^oJd oa citihl 
7nunicipal warkeU, 

{a) Qiiaiiiiiic^s ( 1 .,(I 0 () lb.). 


Year. 

Potatoes. 

Onions, 

vS\vo(4) 

pot-uioos. 

'roma- 

toes. 

Green 

UoaiiH. 

Green 

peas. 

(’ah* 

hagoM. 

(Atnli- 

iltnvei! 

mi) .. 

201,781 

:!fi,74!> 

14,771 

42,085 

14,U2 

14,050 

20,478 

0,042 

1040. 

202,250 

24,011 

irs5sr» 

45,458 

15,401 

15,470 

28,707 

5,875 

104!... 

200,705 

40,280 

10,055 

51,021 

.15,015 

14,010 ' 

20,012 

5,000 

1042........ 

240,702 

42,202 

10,502 

02,222 

17,084 

17,002 

■12,052 

7,000 

1042. 

22r>,27r) 

40,402 

22,842 

40,502 

17,021 

18,288 

47,002 ! 

0,078 

!04:4....... 

175,202 

50,055 

20,100 

70.107 

10,552 

18,7-15 

40,500 

OJMO 

1045. 

220,f)00 

54,005 

22,252 

85,010 

18,740 

17,500 

40,405 

7.024 


(6) Yaliie (<£1,000). 


Year. 

Potatoes. 

Onions. 

Sweet 

potatoes. 

Pota¬ 

toes. 

(Ireen 
bt-a-nH. 

Gm-u 

peas. 

(!ab- 
bag<*B. 

(’iMili” 

Oower.H. 

1939....... 

443-1 

114-4 

28-0 

199-2 

72-8 

8S)-t 

fill-1 

10*3 

1940_ 

760-6 

108-9 

29-0 

247-6 

86-7 

102-5 

H 2*2 

10*2 

1941....... ■ 

1,227-5 

186-3 

01-4 

333-7 

113*7 

124-2 

122*1 ’ 

24 ' ' 2 

1942. 

1,267-2 

220-9 

04-0 

294*9 

126*6 

120-7 

157*4 

■ 21-7 

1943....... 

1,4:00-0 

289-7 

86-4 

514*7 

174*9 

202-7 

219-4 

40*2 

■1944....... 

1,227-0 

361-6 

199-4 

704*9 

214*2 

220*-2 

200 -1 

50-1 

1946.'...... 

1,741-0 

241-2 

105-0 

782*3 

206-0 

228-0 

200-4 

55-4 


It appoars that tlie qiiantity of onionn, swetM- poiaioaH aioi 
tomaioeB Bold, (‘.onitituuiriy inoroaBcd, and rcnuduM! a furilior poak in 
1945. Altluiug’li ccmHidcrably inore poiaiovi^ wetn^ sold \n l!M5 than 
ill the previous year, tlie total volume Htill did not naudi 
the peaks of 1942 and 1943. The drought, poor (piulity hcmm! [)oiato(»H 
and the shortage of fertilizer were eauHes wliicdi kept tln.^ potato salt^s 
relatively' low. In comparison with 1944 less green Ixauis, gnaui peas, 
cabbages and cariliflowers was inarketed in 1945. 

As regards the valuesj it appears that onions and BW(‘et fjoiuloes, 
notwithstanding larger quantities, realized lower values in HMf) than 
in 1944. The prices of sweet potatoes, which to a large extent wen*, 
also influenced by those of potatoes, reached exceptionally high It^vctls 
in 1944, chiefly as a result of the shortage of potatot\s. The saJo of 
sweet potatoes in that year realized a value of almost £209,09(1. l!i 
1945 with a larger supply of potatoes and also swcud potatoes on the 
markets, the prices of sweet potatoes were miicdi lowm- ihan iti 1944. 
The decrease in the value of onion sales is probal)ly to a largt^ tcxtcrd: 
due to the larger supply. In the case of tomatoes,‘howiwcu*, the total 
value of the sales was approximately £77,000 more than in 1944, as 
a result of a comparatively stable demand for tomatoes throtighout 
the year, in spite of a large supply. Tlic value of potuia sales 
reached the record peak of more than £1-7 million in 1945. This was 
approximately £270,000 more than the total value which was realized 
in 1943 by a considerable larger quantity of potatoes. 

The value of green peas and cauliflowers, in spite of the smaller 
quantities sold, was slightly higher in 1945 than in 3944; whilst 
green beans and cabbages showed-a d^ertase in value together with a 
^ decrease in the quantities. 






















(Ijroins AKii Markets. 

Q'UiiNliiji'S a-ii<l riilffeH of eight vegvUihle rarivUei^ Hold oii eaeh ef 

the (light nmnityipal markeU, 


(o) (jiuiiilitios w^l«i (1,1)00 toil)- 


Yisn,!*. 

I''n4nri;i. 

Oohaa- 

na.slasrg. 

IHoom- 

f<m- 

tciiu 

Caps 

Town. 

3*ort 

Eliza¬ 

beth. 

East 

London,. 

I >nrh)U). 

Fitter- 

niiiriiz 

liars. 

iim. 

K>‘5 

74'.I 

, 4m 

23*0 ■ 

0-4 

5 *.5 

.14*7 

3*7 

. 

■|2‘5 

7001 

r>*5 

25*0 

10-9 

5*9 

15*9 

7*1 

....... 

i:oo 

84 * I 

5*6 

32*0 

12*3 

■ (1*3 

18'4 * 

7*5 

1!M(). 

!4*5 

<85*4 

4-5 

34*7 

1,1*0 

5-4 

19*5. 

' 7 • 1 

1041.. 

m-:j 

87*0 

4-1 

39-7 

10-9 

4*0 

24*0 

7*2 

1042. 

20-1 

mmo 

r>'0 

50*2 

12*5 

6*7 

20 • 8 

8*6 

JIMI. 

24'0 

mi'2 

■0*5 

50*(l 

13-5 

! 7*0 

1 31*5 ! 

10*0 

3944.. 

imo 

iu2':{ 

5*7 

44*6 

10*7 

5*5 

!0-7 

6*3 

1045........ 

24'1 

!2M 

1 7*0 ■■ 

1 43*6 

9-3 

1 4*9 

24-' 2 

8-8 

1 


(b) Viihw (,£1,000). 


Year, 

j^rcitoria.. 

Johan- 

newburg. 

Bloem¬ 

fon¬ 

tein. 

Cape 

Town. 

Po,rt 

Eliza¬ 

beth. 

East 

Loialoti. 

Dui'ban. 

Ph‘tK*r- 

niaritz- 

1937. 

77*7. 

059-2 

34*8., 

179*6 

68*6 

. , 35*9 

107*0 

30-2 

J938. 

■ 79*2 

505*7 

36*5 

176-0 

72-5 

37*5 

,107-2 

44*3 

1939... 

74*2 

454*8 

32*7 

198*5 

71*8 

37*7 

107*1 

43*0 

1940.. 

119*9 

602-4 

37*4 1 

301*4 

91*2 

40•! , 1 

166*4 

58*0 . 

1941... 

186*6 

092*6 

■ 45*6 

447*7 

322-9 

51*2 : 

268*4 

■70*2 

1942 ........ 

2 I 4'2 

1 , 074*7 

' 52*1 

564*5 

133*3 

61*4 

207*0 

03*5 

1943 .. , 

264*6 

1 , 421*9 

70*4 

577*5 

150*5 

78*3 

333*0 

111-8 

1944 . 

291-3 

1 , 532*5 

88*4 

687-2 

154*8 ■ 

70*8 ' i 

330*1 

„i 05 *l 

1945 ........ 

377*2 

, 1 , 850*7 

120*0 

693-2 

152*1 

01*5 

378*8 

13 IMI 

.. ... . . 

. - .. 

_ __ - 

... 



... ... „ 




From, iJuj nliovo it ;ip|)eurs that tlif} sales ou the niiuiieipal jriiai'keis 
of the tliree (*oasiai towns, namely, Cape TowJi, Porf; Pllizaheili, and 
East London, were sligditly less in 1945 than in ,1044. The otlnn* 
nnu]ii(d])al iimrkcTs all show an increase in the t(,)tal qnantiiy sold 
over that ot 1944. l)n the Pretoria market, for oxaanple, almost 4,000 
tons more were sold; on the tTohannesbnrg market almost 19,000 tons 
more., and on the ],)nrban market 4,500 tons more. Except in the 
(wavsc of Pretoria and Ploemfontein the record quantities of 194d were 
not exceeded on any of the markets in 1945. 

on all inarketB ex(’ept Port Eli^ahoth. Especially noicmmrthy was 
tile increase in the quatitity and value of sales on ilie Pretf)ria, 
market from 1937 onwards, so that sales there* now pra.eii<'al ly 
e(|ual those ou tile Diirhan market. If the ((uaiitities nuirkeicid 
in 1945 are exjjressed as a. percentage of ihe average (|ua.utiii<*s 
of the pre-war years 1937 to 1939, then the sales on the sejtariU.c* 
iminicipal markets iruo'eased as follows;*—Pretoria, 97 ])or (umL; 
(Jape Town, 62 per cent.; Johannesbiirg, 53 per cent.; Phnunfonkdn, 
51 per cent.; liiirhaa, 49 per cent.; and PieterniavifyJmrg, 43 per 
cent.; while Port Elizabeth and East London showed decreases of M 
per cent, and 16 per cent., respectively. 


(A. J'. dn Plessis.) 














Faiuhnc^ in Atoca 

The Wool Market. 

A.gcoei)ing k) tlie Wool Pnrcliasiiig Agreement betAV(Moi i’liO' C.lovcMiE 
meiits of Great Britain and the Union of Sontli Afri(‘i» nil w<h)I 
inircliased by the British Wool Ooinraission during tlu' wwr and luiiil 
the end of the 1945-46 season. 

From the beginning of the 1946-47 wool season tln‘ o|hmi nvarki't 
was again introduced and all wool is again being oHVihmI hy publics 
auction at the four Union ports, as was the ease in ]n'e-war ytnu’s. 

In (\rdei‘ to effect the orderly disposal of afaannnlaled warfinu^ 
surpluses of wool and at the same time maintain an appropriai(‘ 
degree of price stability, a new Wool Agreement has Ixani (‘oncludi'd 
l>etAve(ni tlu^ GoA’ernments of the United Kingdom, Australia, .New 
Zealand and South Africa. A Joint Organij^ai.ion, known as ilu* 
United Kingdom Dominion Wool Disposals, Iimit(Ml, lias laMui inau¬ 
gurated for this purpose, 

In terms of this new wool agreement, as raiific'd lyy the Parlia¬ 
ment of the Union in the Wool Aet of 1946, the four Governmenis 
concerned have given coiivsideration to the reeoinmendal ions of ilu' 
Joint Organization and have agreed to maintain the avnn’agt^ sidling 
price (at’ store) of wool at the same level as that of the past wool 
season (1945-46). 

In order to coyer the costs of the scheme a, wool h^vy has Ixmmi 
imposed. Originally it wavS considered that a levy of .16 per cent, 
would he necessary for this pixrpose, hut as a result of Ihe heavy 
demand for Union wool during the 1945-46 season,, partly due to ihi^ 
eifect of the drought on the liustralian cli]), tlu^, s(oc-k pfisiUon (d‘ 
Fnion wools has changed considerably from whal it was in J unc 1945, 
Instead of a 16 per cent, levy originally conternplaied, it has lunm 
found possibde to reduce the levy to 7i per (’.ent. Thh levy (of 71 
per cent.) actually came into effect as .from 1 July 1946. 

As the average reserve price at auctions is to he ihe sanu^ as i-he 
average {r,v store) selling price of the previous sc^ason, a hn'y of 71 
per cent, of the selling price means that the producer's jrrice will he 
increased hy 51- per cent, above that of the previous season iogeiher 
with any increase in price above the reserve price which the wool may 
realize on the open auction market. The average margin Indwcen 
producer’s price and e,x store Belling price was ,16 per cent, in ihe 
previous season. 

The Joint Organization will thus endeavour to dispose of all the 
accumulated war-time war surpluses in an orderly maiiner hy offering 
tliese for sale hy aA.iction, alongside new clips in accordance* with ihe^ 
su]>ply and demand on the world market. Furthermore, it will ho 
prepared to buy in the wool of producers on auction vsuh*s at reserve* 
prices in order to maintain, an appropriate degree of si,ability. 

During this year the Wool Council of the Union has also hexm 
reconstituted under the Marketing Act as the Wool Board, wliih^ ihe 
levy of 71- per cent, will also include the levy payable io tlie Wool 
Board. Idm previous levy of Is. per hale payable to the old Wool 
Ccmncil has been discontinued as from 1 July 1946. 

lievieir of the Wool Marhet during Septernher 1946. 

■ The first auction sales for wool commenced at the beginning of 
September this year at the TJnion ports. 

Altogether 19,154 hales, were offered for sale, of win eh 78 per 
,,ceht. were. sold. , yy ■ A'-'. ',kJ. 

Offerings consisted mainly of Karoo and grassveld wools. At ihe 
ouiset, coiujudiiioi\ was paiUcularly keen for .siip(‘r nnd liest i-ypt^s. 
Free washing wool of all types also sold hrivskly. Kiunkui uuwds iimi 
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(lROi^S AMD M.AJMiKTH. 

iul^erior iy])i‘s, uttimiied very little atieniinn. iM'nni eboui 

ihe, !iud(ll<^ oi' ilie luouth the (l(viiuiri(l showed n sli^’hliy \v<»uker ie!i“ 
<hoH‘y, |),Jiriie!ilaiiy as a result of a slackening in AirnM-haui demand. 

Tile hdi'owiig' are the average greasy wool prices per Ih. rc»aliz<Mi 
during ilie .}non(.li for the respietdive types:— 

lliglu'si; pri{'(' Sup(‘:r 12 inonths 70\s and over quality wool, 28id, 


SpiniHU's dd/'7(i's (|uality: — 

12 months ... . .. 22Ad, 

id to 12 months.. .. 21id. 

H to 10 monitis.. !0;!d. 

() to S inonidis.. 17|d. 

C (m 1 h i n g s (> ■ I / 7 (f s < [ u a .1,1 ty : — 

.12 monilis. 20Jd, 

10 to 12inoiith.s . 18jd. 

S to 10 months. IGfd. 

0 to 8 months. lojyL 


iV.W.—“The above prices are the straigdrt averages b(d:wt'»eii idle 
lowest and highest iiriees reali^sed for each type. 


Average Prices of Greea Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Mnnkipa! 

Markets. 


SBABOWr 

GiiiSBN Bbans (rocket 20 lb.), j 

Gemih F»a 8 (Focket 20 lb.). 

Caiuiotb (Hag), (a). 

(1 July to 

80 June.) 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg, 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

J'ohaa- 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town, 

Durban 


8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 1 

a. 

d. 

8, d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

,1938-30. 

r 8 

2 3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

1 9 

1 2 

S 8 

2 3 

3 1 

1940-41. 

111 

2 9 

1 

S 

2 

8 

2 4 

2 3 

f> 9 

4 11 

13 4 

19A1»42. 

2 7 

3 K) 

2 

6 

3 11 

3 3 

a 4. 

8 5 

8 11 

17 2 

1948-43........ 

3 1 

4 8 

8 

0 

3 

3 

2 10 

8 9 

5 1 

8 9 

13 *2 

1943-44, 

3 8 

4 11 

3 

0 

i 4 11 

4 10 

4 11 

9 11 

11 ! 

20 2 

1944-4S....:.. 

8 7 

. 6 1 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 1 

, S S 

8 3 ■ 

9 ll 

19 10 

194&— 

January. 

. 1,10 

0 11 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 9 

1 3 7 

7 7 

Z 1 

10 2 

February.. ,. ., 

1 7 

3 4 

2 

3 

S 

5 

e 9 

7 4 

7 8 

3 11 

10 1 

March,. ^ 

2 S 

4 11 

2 

3 

7 

7 

12 0 

7 

9 S 

ft 3 

26 4 

April. 

May. .. 

1 11 

2 .8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

0 3 

4 0 

8 3 

ta 9 

19 3 

3 3 

S' 3 

.2 

3 

6 

9 

9 11 

8 1 

9 5 

8 7 

1 21 3 

Juno. 

4 3 

4 2 

5 

0 1 

4 

9 

7' 9 1 

8 8 

10 0 

10 10 

13 9 

July. 

9 10 

7 10 

5 

10 

8 

2 

11 7 

8 8 

10 1 

13 4 

20 ri 

August. 

7 4 

'3, 4 i 

3 

10 

5 

8 

7 10 

f> S 

13 4 

17 11 

m 11 

September,.... 

3 1 

.5 9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 1 

2 4 

7 5 

12 H 

13 « 

October.... 

3 S 

6 4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

a 6 

7 7 

9 3 

1> 10 

20 11 

November. 

1 6 

8 4. 

2 

4 

9 

0 

4 0 

9 4 

9 H 

H 8 

13 4 

December.. 

■"■2' 4 

2 8 

2 

8 

12 

1 


12 5 

10 9 

7 10 

13 ni 

1943— 

January... 

■•3 4 

1 11 

„ S, 

6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 7 

9 8 

ft 2 

13 i) 

February...... 

1 11 


. 2 

a 

0 

S' 

— 

3 4 

7 3 

7 11 

14 1 

March. 

2 10 

1 1 

2 

s 

6 

1 


8 4 

8 10 

8 1 

23 10 

April. 

May. 

2 7 

3 4 

3 

1 

s. 

7 

«— 

4 10 

10 2 

9 3 

24 2 

1 9 

3 0 

2 

2 ■ 

. 7 

2 

a 10 

5 10 

7 1 

ft 3 

18 8 

June...... 

1 10 

2 0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

4 1 

f) 7 

4 2 

7 6 

11 7 

July...... 

8 2 

1 11 

2 

2 

2 

7 

a 3 

3 4 

3 8 

4 8 

7 10 

AmruBt. 

3 8 

4 2 

3 

6 

S 10 

5 0 

4 9 

4 6 

3 8 

ll 0 

Septemhor. .... 

3 0 

7 5 

3 

4 

1 5 

0 

,4 11 

f) 1 

3 8 

3 *> 

10 It 


^ (n) We!glit» of bap VMF, but on tbe awmg© mo WJcoxteiately m foliowi j--aoton«foorg» ISO lt>, i 
Towb, 00 !b.; aiQi^ DuAao* laO 
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.Fajuuinix :i.in Wini'.rii Afhic^a 




Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Basic period 193(>-S7 to 19:^8-39= lOO.) 


SIIA80N 
(1 July to 

30 June), 

Summer | 
cereals, j 

(0 

Winter 

cereals, 

m 

Hay. 

(a) 

Other 

field 

crops. 

m 

Pastoral 

products. 

(c) 

Dairy 

products. 

(/) 

SliHighter 

stock. 

(l7) 

Poultry 

and 

poultry 

products. 

m 

Coni” 

blnec! 

Index, 

W'Hioms. 

19 

13 ' 

2 

3 

34 

6 

17 

0 

100 

11)38-41). 

92 

107 

96 

89 

79 

102 

106 

9‘> 

1)3 

11)30-40....... 

86 

107 

77 

95 

115 

105 

106 

89 

103 

1940-41... 

109 

113 

106 

156 

102 

108 

no 

10.1 

1,08 

1941-42....... 

121 

134 

143 

203 

102 

131 

134 

14.5 

123 

11H3-43....... 

160 

149 

144 

159 

122 

147 

107 

173 

146 

1043-44. 

169 

172 

137 

212 

122 

164 

182 * 

204 

157 

1944-45....... 

1945— 

184 

183 

160 

280 

122 

177 

172 

187 

163 

January....... 

18,4 

183 

177 

250 

122 

159 

173 

206 

163 

Fabraary. 

1.84 

183 

171 

235 

122 

180 

171 

225 

164 

Mareli.. 

184 

183 

182 

245 

122 

180 

171 

237 

165 

April.. 

May...... 

134 

183 

173 

246 

122 

180 

169 

263 

366 

199 

183 

173 

2B7 

122 

184 

163 

272 

170 

June.......... 

199 

1,88 

190 

820 

128 

184 

170 

202 

172 

July.. 

199 

183 ' 

191 

315 

118 

210 

175 

210 

170 

August,.. 

199 

183 

191 

833 

118 

210 

179 

180 

169 

September..... 

199 

183 

187 

372 

118 

210 

183 

105 

170 

October. 

199 

183 

189 

883 

118 

210 ' 

187 

105 

17'1 

November..... 

199 

190 

194 

379 

118 

204 

187 

173 

:172 

December. 

1,946 

January... 

199 

190 

194 

341 ' 

117 

204 

183 

2U2 

,1,72 

199 

190 

191 

349 

118 

204 

179 

233 

174 

February...... 

199 

190 

158 

308 

118 

180 

17.5 

250 

171 

March.. 

199 

• 190 

UK) 

283 

118 

180 

'1,71 

277 

171 

April.. 

199 

190 

176 

299 

118 

180 

!(i.S 

320 

174 

May... 

2.50 

190 

170 

280 

119 

180 

105 

332 

1.H4 

June.. 

247 

190 

178 

286 

119 

218 

104 

295 

‘ 183 

July.. 

246 

190 

182 

300 

120 

231 

',170 

21H 

SHI 

August. 

243 

190 

181 

324 

120) 

231 

17;> 

182 

180 

September. 

243 

100 

1S3 

356 

103 

231 

!a2 

,175 _ 

196 


(а) Maize amO kutUrconi. 

(б) Wheat, oats and ryo. 
id) Lnoeme ana teit toy. 


(d) Fotatoefi, Bweet potato<i8, 
onions and dried beans. 

{$) Wool, motoir, hides and sklni. 


(J) FiiitUrfttt, dJtm) milk ftini 
cond.^asliiji niilk. 

(0 (battle, sheep and pip. 

(a) Fowls, tufkeyi and egp. 


Average Prices of Cabbages, Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets. 


asisoH 
(1 July to 

30 June). 

Cabbaois (Bag), (a) , 

OABBitBOWii (Bag), (a) 

Tomatoes (Trayi ,15 Ib.)* 

Jotom 

nesburg.' 

if 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Oap© 

Town. 

Durban. 

N.M* 1 
No. 1, I 

Johaimeiburg. 

Ote. 1 1 

Durban, 

! 


8. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

®. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

(1. 

1938-39.. 

3 

10 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

li 

1 

8 

0 

30 

1940-41.. 

5 

10 

4 

8 

7 

1 

3 

11 

4 

3 

5 

.3 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

a 

1941-42.. 

8 

10 

5 

6 

11 

5 

5 

9 

5 

7 

7 

11 

8 

1 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1942-43. 

5 

6 

,5 

11 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1943-44. 

n 

1 

7 

4 

1 17 

6 

9 

2 

6 

2 

12 

1 

6 

5 

2 

9 

' 3 

7 

a 

0 

1944-45.. 

9 

7 

6 

11 

18' 

. 5 ■ 

7 

5 

6 

6 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

i 

9 

1945— 






8 















January. 

8 

0 

4 

9 

35 

6 

3 


«. 


6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

a 

.February. 

7 

8 

8 

6 


4 

9 

'5 

6 

11 


SI 

0 

i 


8 

1 
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Information on Departmental 
Publications. 


Farming in Soutli Africa, the monthly journal of the Department, contains popular as 
as well as scientific articles on a variety of agricultural topics, tiseful io both tlio fanner 
and the housewife, while the Crops and Markets Section sitpidies information on crop 
prospects, market iJriccs and exports of agricultural produce. 

The fallowing particulars in regard to Bubscriptiona and advertisements should be 
noted 

StibscrilJtioa.—Within the Union, Sonth West Africa, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Southern lihodeaia, Swaziland, Bsisutoland, Mocambigne, Angola, Belgian Congo, and 
British Territories in Africa, 6b. (otherwise 7s. 6d.) per annum, post free, payable in 
advance. 

AvpUcations, with suhBcnfitions, to he sent to the Goveriim.Gnt Frinter, Bosman Streets 
Fretoria. 
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with a minimum of 6s. per advertisement (prepaid). Eepeats, not entailing any change 
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(1) The advertisement will be classified under specific haadinga, and only on© 
black letter (initial letter) is permitted. 

(2) Advertisements in which prices are mentioned must contain the name and 
address of the advertiser, A nom-de-plume or box number only is not 
sufficient, and unless this condition is strictly observed, advertisements will 
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(3) Advertisements will be classified strictly in accordance with the aubject-matter 
of the announcement, determined by the first item mentioned and cannot be 
inserted under irrelevant headings. 

(4) Displayed, classified advertisements will also be accepted. The charge, how* 
ever* will be 10a, per inch, single column, per insertion, without reduction 
for repeats., 

Copy for Advertisements to be in the hands of the Gtovernment Printer, Pretoria, 
not later than the 20th of the month preceding publication. 

■ Send all advertisements direct to the Government Printer, or write to him for detailf 
.as 'to tarifi for advertisements. 

Popular Bulletins.—Bulletins on various agricultural topics are published by the 
Department to meet public demand. A list of available bulletins giving particulars of 
cost, etc,, is obtainable free of charge from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, 
Pretoria. 

Scientific Fuhlications. —^Prom time to time the different Divisions of the Department 
issue science bulletins incorporating the results of research work conducted by them. 
Other scientific publications issued are: ** The Onderstepoort Journal ** Memoirs of the 
Botanical Survey of South Africa *\ ** Bothalia ** Entomological Memoirs and the 
Annual Eeports of the Low Temperature Eesearch Institute", Information in regard 
to these publications is obtainable from the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria, 

Presjit Service, —The Press of South Africa is now supplied with a bulletin of agricultural 
information for their exclusive use. This information is supplied to all newspapers and 
other journals throughout the country. 



Farmer's Radio Service, —^In addition to the printed information supplied by the Depart¬ 
ment to members of the faiming community, the Department, in collaboration with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, also has a national broadcasting service for 
farmers. Information in regard to times of broadcasting is contained in the programmes 
issued by the Broadcasting Corpori^tion. . 

Inquiries, —All general inquiries in regard to the above should be addressed to the 
Editor, Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


D. J. OTTMOBB, Editor, 
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Editorial: 

The Aims of the Division of Soil Conser¬ 
vation and Extension, 

W ITH the rceeiit I’eorg’anizatioii of the Depurinieiit, tluj .DivisicHi 
of Soil Ooiisc'rvatioTi and Hxtensioii was ei’eaied to 
to the Governineut’s declared policy of, first, making’ ‘‘ (‘otisto’vaiioii 
faraiiiig* a general practice in the vshortest possible lime, with a, 
view to protecting* and bnildiiig* up oiir soil and tiseful plant life, 
and coiiserving our water supplies and, secondly, making* the South 
African fanning* industry more productive by raising* the ediuaiiional 
level of the fanner, encouraging* more modern farming* iiudhods ami 
improving* the general eflicieiicy of farmers and their lahourcu's, and, 
(consequently, their standard of living*. 

This devcdopinent was the logical outconu^ ol' tlu' inia'inluciion, 
in 1933, of schemes olfering financial assistance and hudmical servictss 
for combating soil erosion. Under these schc»nics mindi ustdhd work 
was done, but of a ])a,t<diy nature, being spread ovau* Uie uumer'ous 
farms of the landowmu’S who individually apj^litu! for assistaman 
Very useful (vxperimice was gained, howevci*, during* this {>i<jii(‘cr 
stage, ami in I In; (‘oarse of the work carried out at [)u,start; nsstau'ch 
stations, a i,iuml)er of wldch were ahso established at that tinng sig’ni- 
ficant results were obtained in regard to the ust; a,iul pottuiLialiiies of 
different types of veld. These results gradually threw nnua^ light on 
the prohlcm of soil erosion. 

In the beginning* more attention was paid to methods for i\w 
mechanical reclamation of areas already subject to erosion, but as 
the biological aspects gradually came into prominence, it becamt^ 
increasingly apparent that correct m.ethodB of veld management are 
the best preventive measures, especially against surface erosion over 
the major portion of the country, whicn is suitable for stock farming 
only. 

It also became <;Jear that erosion of lands is caused by wrong 
methods of cultivation. 

Progress in this direction led to the creation, in 1939, of the 
Division of Soil and Veld Conservation for the purpose af paying 
special attention to soil erosion, control effective veld utilization and 
weed eradication. 

In spite of the difficult war years the Division made considerable 
progress, and realized that soil erosion is a problem intimately bound 
up with farming and not a separate, unrelated problem. JAuimu’s a.rc‘ 
now recognizing the fact that soil erosion is a result and a (i{;mon- 
stration of unsuitable farming practices, and they are realizing Uud. 
the solution lies in the application of methodB of’soil and vebl utili¬ 
zation or farming adapted to the ftevailing soil, veld and climatic. 

■ — ^ 791 ''' 
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(U)U(lii;iuiis ; in oilier words, that the I'aririiup^ sysioin should Ju‘ in 
(uvologieal luirjuouy with the area in which it is applied. In ilsis way 
gTeiitcr proiniiieuce has been given to the principles of coiis<u'vaii«ui 
farming, viz. the development and application of i'anning sysinns 
and methods conducive to higher and more wstahle iirodueiion p(‘r uiiit 
of area and per capita without overcropping and iiicuN^fore wiihout 
the consecpieiit deterioration of agricnltnral resourc(‘.s such jus soil/ 
veld and water. 

The war years represent a period of awakening in the spl,Hux‘ <d 
conservation and the judicious utilization of oui' agrieultural 
resources. Before 1939 only a very sxnall ])ercentag(i of our farimu's, 
and an evtm smaller percentage of our iirba.n population, paid s(‘rious 
ai.iention to these inatters. Towards the end of 1945, however, monir 
farmers and city-dwellers began to dematul purposeful action ainunl 
at recdaiining eroded areas ami at the generaJ. appli<*ation of cons<u- 
vation farming. 

The proclamation of conservation areas under the Ifort'sf ami 
Veld Conservation Act of 1941 and the publication of the Depart- 
mental report on the Ileconstniction of Agriculture at the begin¬ 
ning of 1944, together with the fourth report of the vSocial and 
Econoinie Planning Council, testify to the increasing attention now 
being paid by the Govermnent to methodB of farming and espiMtially 
to soil erosion and soil (conservation problemvS, Final proof of this 
at^iive interest was the submission to the House of Assembly in^ 194(1, 
of the White Paper on Agricxiltural Policy ’’ and the*. ])assing of 
the Soil (Jonserva,i,ic)n Act. 

The eoinhinaiiou of the Extension Servi(;es of tlu^ former' 
Division of Animal uml Crop Prodmition and tlu^ Soil Tlrosion and 
"Weed Cont;rol sections of the Division of Soil and Vcihl Constu’vuiion,. 
in one organization, viz. the Division of Soil Corivservation and 
Extension is, therefore, a logical outcome ()f the dcuudopmenis of th<^ 
past few years. All these sections asvsisted farmers in comuHriiou with 
different aspects of general farming, and should now lie in a ])OHition 
to co-operate for the promotion of -sound farming systems and ])ruc> 
tices and the conservation of the country’s agrieultural resourc,es. 

It will, of course, be necessary for the Division to gain the con¬ 
fidence and whole-hearted co-operation of the farming community,, 
in order to carry out its functions as outlined in the introductory 
paragraph. 

It has been deemed necessary* to organize the Divisioxi on a 
regional basis to enable it to fulAl its functions to the best of its 
ability and to establish the closest possible contact with, the farmers” 
in order to obtain te desired co-operation, the necessity for whiidi 
will be even greater still when soil conservation districts are pro¬ 
claimed under the Soil Conservation Act. 

With this object in view, the Union was divided into five main, 
regions, each under a Chief Regional Officer assisted by a team of 
experienced senior officers. 

The regional head offices are.^ situated in Stellenbosch, Queens¬ 
town, Bloemfontein, Pietermaritzburg and Pretoria and are already 
in operation. 

These regional offices receive assistance from the educational and 
technical officers .stationed in the various districts, who will remain 
in constant toucli with the farmers of their districts and niaintaiw 
the closest co-c^peration with the Farmers’ Committees which will be 
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appointed in proclainied coDseryation districts. These Parmere^ 
Committees will be formed where a group- of farmers volmtarily 
request that their district he proclaimed a cotLservation district and 
undertake to apply strictly the farming systems recommended for the 
district as a whole and for each mdividual farm. 

One of the functions of the Chief Begional Officer -win ^ be to 
study the farming potentialities of his area in order to give guidance 
in tlie development of suitable farming systems for sub-diviBioiis of 
a similar, nature. 

Although much reclamation work still remains to be done, the 
emphasis will 'fall mainly on conservation farming. 

Farming systems worked out for districts only will, therefore, 
not be sufficient but in due course a system will have to be evolved 
in co-operation with the farmer, for every farm. The plan will 
have to show the soil erosion reclamation works, (lams, silos, etc., to 
be erected, the division of the farms into camps, the areas most suit¬ 
able for lands and gracing, respectively, and the gra7i:B.g systems 
and cultivation methods to be adopted. It may even be necessary 
to prescribe radical changes such as the branching over from sheep 
to cattle farming, the cessation of ploughing on certain lands, etc., 
in other words, any change which will ensure that there will be no 
gradual decline in the productivity of the farm concerned, but a 
steady rise which will be maintained on a permanent basis. 

It will be necessary for the chief regional ^ officer and his 
assistants to devote imicdi time to the new conservation districts pro¬ 
claimed, and the idanning in this connection, but tliCvSe will not b(a 
their only duties. Attention must also be given to farmers falling 
outside the coriservat.iou district,s and requiring their s(U’vic(is in any 
phase of their farming problems. 

The whole-farm demonstrations which have, been in progunss for 
some time now, have proved their worth in giving a clear |)i(dnre of 
conservation farming in a specific area. 

It is the intention of the Department to extend this service con¬ 
siderably. 

Attention will be given to publicity through pamphlets, posters 
and especially the film and the radio. 

By these means information and knowledge will be disseminated. 

The Department considers that special attention should he given 
to the youth of the country in order that the principles of the (‘,on- 
servatioti of agricultural resources may be imprinted on their mindB 
at an early age. 

Agricultural club work and land service will therefore be 
regarded as an important part of the activities of the Division. 

The housewife, too, is not overlooked, and the servi(?es of the 
home economics section, are being expanded. 

Apart from the services mentioned there are others, such as the 
control of proclaimed weeds, which will not be neglected. 
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Melon-fly as a Pest of Granadillas* 

F. J, Stofberg, Subtropical Horticiiltiiral RcHcariii 
Station, Kckpraif. 

TlfUli several years past, aiul purlieula.Tiy sinet^ the euilivation iif 
^ j^vnoiadillas oa an <»xiensive scaie in the Transvaal luwvtdd, 
(‘.fuisiderablo lasst's have, hetMi snstanted ilirou^'li ilie arlivitit^s ot sniin' 
iiiikiK)\v.n insect ayent. 

Idle (‘.xterual appearaiUH* of claifiagtsl I'rtnis Hij^wa'd dut ahnost 
typical funtji'us aliar‘k, hui inliaamlly the aciivilv (»i‘ wnnic iica-d wa^ 
an misinkahle. 

iiiu’n'e cjuaniiiies of mon‘‘or less iiialun' Iriiiis seal in period* 
ic,ally by fanners, and kej>t in ean’cs in onler to rear any itcoTfs lhai 
iui»*ht be pres(‘nt in ulTeeied fniil, tH‘ver prodnciai any ic-aihs. Ibnv 
even; a cios(‘ (axaininaiion of youne* i'niiis showed miuufe sUiin’ murks 
in the rind, wh,ic,h, when openetl, ri^vealed the presimee of enn*^ and, 
in some iuslancewS, a few fly ma^’oots. 

Fiiriher iuvestin'ation sliowed tluii the whioh hatelnsl 

from tlie eg-n-s, did little or tu> feeding, ami for some i>hsmut‘ reastm 
either died or left the fruit witTiin a few days* It is possible that, 
due to the fruit gnnving exeejditmally fust at tJiis stupa a hard 
swelling is fonned by the skin around the sting, and iluU this pre¬ 
vents the young maggots from feeiling further* This may explain 
ilie failure to rear any inseids from almost mature fruit* am! the 
plnmonnmon may be ealled, bu- eonvimienct'' sake, '^abortive 
Hiingingd’ 

On the. discovery of the maggots, Hoim^ spiades cd’ fniitd!\ was 
nuiurully susp)ee(,(’<l as the (uilprii (‘.uusing the damage to tho grantu- 
diila, Iruits. Later, and purely by (dmnee, the writer noticml a 
nudondly resting on a young grauadilla frtiiL with its ovipositm' 
well sunk into the rind atul presmmddy laying (‘KRH, '!'h(' liy, 
(upimn^ntly Ihuui.n 'nertebratvs), wns iiol, (listui'i»i«(l, Imt- (.hi> fruit wnn 
carefully marked for later oliaervuti<m. Two days luli-r th(> aanie 
fruit .showed the initial stuR'e of a typical injury. 'I'liis was suh- 
stantiated further by iiiduriug similar typical .Hling marks liy cus^iiiK 
melon-flics {Daous I'crlchraiMs reared from s<iUiiHli) with youti}? 
grauadilla fruits. 

According to records obtained from tlie National Collection of 

Insects, it appears that tlie melon-fly {Dacus biviltal hh) and the 


certain conditions. In addition, it is quite possibh* that tin* melon- 
fly {Dacus cilintns) and the Natal fruit-fly {Ptmmdrus wsa) mav 
also sting and (*ause similar injury to gnimulilla fruits. 

Appearance of Damaged Fruit. 

Fruits are stung when 8ti,ll very young, and the majority of 
these usually drop within a few days. When older fruits of one- 
hail to three-quarters of an inch in diameter are Htiuig, tiniy show an 
almost imperceptible pin-prick, and may, after development, either 
vShnvei muI drop, or continue to grow till mature, but with the 
typical m3UTy spot on them. 

Figure 1 show's young to mature fruits during various siagi^s of 
the development of the injury. ^ Within a day or two ufbu- being 
stung, the fruit develops the typical brown spot with the fmiHd:ure in 
the centre. In some early stages'ihri mark is qtnta large and flat| 
nnd resoTOies a thin membraif cbTeri% the affected part* I^ater 

These spots become dark’bMi^. tft’ateost bkck,b in certain 

, .Mtttanoes a fpngus {A$cs06kyU on th6„|ietjtcd ,‘jpoi. In 





the 'majority ot cases these injuries are 
I rude lik(i wai ts and are har(l. 


Ill some 


Fio. 1. Graiiadillas stung Tby nieloii-fiy 


^ The internal appearance of stung fruits inay vary eoriBiderahly 
as is here illustrated in Figure 2. 

Nonnally the sting or p'lmcture does not penetrate tlie rind, hut 
a hard, cyst-like swelling forms on the inside of the rind, where the 


8tuug grixuadillas cut to show partial arrested deveJopnumt aud 
like formation Mde the fmit. 
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seeds do iioi; develop. Altliou^h the rest of a Htung’ fruit tktvelops 
ill the iiornia,! way, it is not well hlled and has a bad a.ppf»a,ranee 
both externally and internally, which uifeets itn nmrkid 111^4’ c|iia!ily. 
Fortunately, since all stings are abortive, there is no fear ni ing(‘sh 
ing’ aii.y maggots with the edible part of an alTeeiial fruit. 


Control of the Fly Pests. 

Although deliidte inforinatioB, witli regard to all species of fhh^s 
wliicli may cuiuse typical damage is not availalde at prestmi, the 
control measure is identical for all comtnon speei(\s of nndon™ atid 
fruit»ili(;s w]ii(;li may he concerned. Coinlmting tluis<* pCvSts is vsim- 
plified by \ising a single poisoned bait, wluidi is made up from the 
following ingredients: — 


Sodium fluosilicate. 1 ounce. 

"W'hitc sugar.... 2 lln 

‘Water.. . ... ... 4 gallons. 


By means of a garden syringe or a white-wash lirusli. this bait 
is applied or sprinkled in the form of drophds on the foliag(» of the 
vines. Apply the bait regularly once a week, and also imnuMlialely 
after every good rain which removes the bait. 

Usually the spring crops, and occasionally the late autumn 
crops, are the most seriously attacked, and one should watch for the 
first flowers in order to commence with the baiting, whic-h should he 
continued until all the young fruits are set. Older fruit with hard 
skins apparently cannot he damaged by flies trying to oviposit. 



Fig. S.— Leaf and fmit spot fungus disease of mature granadillaH. 


Since melon-flies also severely attack, and breed in great 
numbers, in squash, cucumber, pumpkin and watermelons, it may 
reduce the possibilities of attack if granadillas are planted on a site 
well removed from any of the cucurbits mentioned above. 

The symptoms of abortive stinging described above somewhat 
resemble, and therefore should not be confused with, the leBKms 
caused by a fungus* disease (Macrosponum sp.), which is commonly 
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Dryland Lucerne* and Soil Improve¬ 
ment in the Grain Areas of the 
Winter-Rainfall Area* 

Dr. J. H* Hofmeyr, Department of Agronomy^ Stellenbosch- 

Elsenburg College of Agriculture. 

QlNCI^; the introduction of the lucerne subsidy scheme In 1944, 
^ grain farmers in the winter-rainfall area have gradually bec'oine 
more lucerne-conscioixs. Under this scheme, farmers are pa,id a. 
subsidy of 60 per cent, on the cost of the lucerne seed, and are visited 
hy an officer of the college of agTiculture servitig the area,, who 
advisevS them on the establLshment of the lucerne. 4.Mu'se nuursures 
have encouraged many farmers who, in the past, luid btuui^ hesitant 
about cultivating lucerne under dryland conditions, to do so, usually 
with a reasonable degree of success. There iwS no doubt al)out the fattt 
that farmers who have successfxilly established dryland lueerue never 
wish to be without it again; on the contrary they tend to an 

even larger area to dryland lucerne* 

Rdle of Lucerne on Grain Farms. 

An area of land under lucerne cannot in itself he regarded as 
peTunanent grajsing, althoxxgh it is excellent for gra>:ing and is 
(Uillivated almost exclusively for this purpose on dry land. Despite 
the fact that lucerne is a perennial which cmi ronuiin alive for nuuiy 
years xinder favoaral)le conditions, the stand gradually deteriorat<‘S 
when used for gracing, often as a result of ovcM’si.oc.king, trampling, 
cultivation for loosening the soil, etc. Moreover, the stand <aumot 
be replonislied by self-propagation, and in the light ol fads 

it can be regarded only as semi-permanent gravnug and is therefore 
suitable ixx rotational cropping systems. In addition, Ixuayrne plan is 
have deep roots, axid since grain soils in the winter-rainfall area a,re 
shallow, it follows that there will be a natural limitation i;n, the 
expansion of their root systems, with a conseciiient shortening of the 
life of the crop. 

Hence, if a land has been under lucerne for a nxxmber of years, 
the soil will not only have undergone a valuable period of rest, but 
at the same time a considerahle quantity of organic material in the; 
form of manure and urine from stock as well as plant residues, 
especially the roots of lucerne and volunteer plants, will have 
accumulated. But this is not the sole value of liicorne. Being a, 
legume it fixes a large quantity of free nitrogen with the aid of 
nodule-forming bacteria/making lucerne a protein-rich (uop with a 
high nutritive value. In the course of decomposition a considerable 
quantity of available nitrogen remains behind for the following (u*op. 
If lucerne is cultivated in rotation with winter cereals, the favourable 
effect is clearly reflected in the increased grain yield. In short, 
lucerne in a system of rotational cropping on grain farms, ensures not 
only an increased grain yield, but also considerably better gracing 
for' farm animals, with all^ the accompanying possibilities, in other 
words a better system of mixed farming. 


^ Jl’or furtJior dotaila in connection with the cultivation of dryland lucorm^ hoc article 
by Dr. ,T. T. R. Sim, entitled ^‘Bcyiand Luoeme ’h Warming in South Africa, Miareb, 1943. 
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Difficulties’ iii Connection with the Establishment of Inicenie. 

Ooiisidcrable difficulty is often experienued in esialdisluni^* 
lucerne, for not ():nly are the .seeds very small in (‘omparisou wit.li 
those of: winter c.ereals, but the young plants are also very do I irate 
and have? special growth requirements. If the farmer knows whai 
:l;a(d.()rs and inihnme.es are detrimental to the <\siahlisliin(ud of hnanme, 
In^ can iiy to eliminate them,. In this eoniuMdion <lu(‘ attention 
should hi) paid to the following: — 

rere)(;nial Weeds. —The most important inuAumiai w<mm 1 whieli 
inunpers the esiablislnnent of lucerne and rapidly ousts it, is roue.h 
grass {(}}jn(>d(>ih dnef ijlon). It does not pay to try in esta!)lish Imaume 
on soil infested with, coue.h (kweek) grass, since Iiktu'ik* ca,nn(}t ludd 
its own against this weed. In the Cale<lon-Jb*(uiasdorj) avea eou(*h- 
grass infestation is the exception rather iluui ilu^ railca (‘xci‘pt. on 
light soils in tlie Sirandveld. But in the Swariland area as well as 
ill the Sandveld, couch grass infestation on arables land is of giuieral 
occurrence and before lucerne can be smvn, spe<i.al steeps must lx* 
taken to eradicate the former. 


The only effective method of killing couch grass is (by cultivation 
during the summer months. It is usually necessary to plougdi <)ucr» 
or tw:ice during summer in order to expose tlxe roots; the harrow is 
also an important weapon in the control of coiicih grass. As a rule, 
stubble laiids, ex<‘ept those on sandy soils, are too hard to }>{*rmit of 
summer x)loughing lor the control of couch grass. Summer ploughing 
ahould therefore be resorted to on lands which have Iukui fallowed 
and may have received a Bhallow ploughing or ciiIiivu,iion in 
vSeptemlx^r-Ocitober. 

Another luirenuial weed which is sometinuxs <roubhisormq and 
whudi should be eradicated before an attempt is made at esiablishing 
lucerne, is shecq) sorrel {Eumex aaetosella). It is useless to try to 
establish lucerne on soil infevsted with sheep Hor,j*el md to expecd it 
to grow satisfactorily. As in the case of couch grass, ihis weed 
should he eradicated by means of dry cultivation in summer. 

Other perennial weeds which often encraach, on the land after 
lucerne has been established, are rhenoster bush, (Elytrapappus 
rhinocerotis) and the Savooibos or Klaaslonwbos (Anathasia spp.). 
The difficulty .in connection with the control of these bushes is that 
they grow in the veld and their vseeds are easily Idowm onto the lands 
Since lucerne remains on the land for a number of years, there is 
sufficient time for the weed seed to germinate and to estahlisli itself. 
Unfortunately, animals do not eat these hushes, and consetiuenily 
they are left undisturbed to develop and mexeaae. 


The rhenoster bush is widely distributed in the winter-rain fall 
area, while the Klaaslouwbos is f<iund on the more acud soils in 
mountainous regions. It is not advisable to sow lucerne where tluise 
bushes are found, immediately after such an infested land has been 
ploughed, since a close stand of bushes will develop with the lucerm^ 
and oust the latter. Such soil should first be fallowed so that the 
young plants may killed "by cultivation later on. The following 
season lucerne is’ sown with less clanger of emamaeffiment. 


The fight against, encroachment of the ahove-mentioued bushes 
'.on:established, lucerne lands, y|n.ust'be waged 'unceasingly by gomg 
through the land from, time to time ahd pulling out the young hushes 
by hand, or by cutting them |Phi8 method is unpractical 



DiJYLAJSfJ) JjtfOKUNK AND SOID ImPRDVKM KN'F. 

iiiul expensive, lioAvever, if the infestation is severe or if the bushes 
a,re not eradicuited soon enoxigli. If the bushes are dense, a mower 
may be used to good efect, but in this case the Inishes must be cut 
I'jefore their steins become too tough and before the seeds have formed. 
Ill many cases this will mean that the lucerne can be iiscnl over^ a 
shorter period; consequently, the system of rotational cropping will 
have to be adjusted accordingly. 

Annual Weeds.—In the winter-rainfall area the growth of tliis 
group of weeds is virtually limited to the winter season, since iho 
summers are geiierady too dry. These annual weeds are tlie main 
reason why the sowing of lucerne under dryland conditions during 
the auttinin months cannot be recommended umamditioually. (hi 
badly infested lands the weeds often grow so profusely during wintm\ 
that the young lucerne is easily ousted, since this nrop does not maice 
much growth during the cold 'winter months, IieiH*-e if lucerne is 
sown during autumn, it is essential to see that the la,ml is rtaisoimbly 
free from the seed of winter weeds. 

Many of these winter *weeds are useful for grazing purpose,s, if 
they gTOw on old lands. They include gousblom (CniptoHie/mma spp*), 
crane’s bill {Erodimrh moschatum) and burr-clover {Medicarjo denti- 
culata)j but since they grow so luxuriantly, they can easily 
overshadow and oust the young lucerne plants, itamenas or cdiarlock 
(Raphanus 7%i2)ha7iuf/nim) and wild vetches (Fmm sp2)>) .may also be 
useful for this purpose, although they are the grain farnu'r’s enemies^ 
since it is diflicult to vseparate them from grain seed, and the grade 
of the seed is subsequently reduced. 

An annual weed which is often responsible for the failure of 
lucerne sown in spring, is the hardy knotgrass {Polyponum a^niciAarci), 
This weed germinates throughout the winter and s])iing while the 
soil is damp. It remains alive till late in summer, spi'oad over 
ground. This weed is parcticularly rampant in the vSwariland, and 
to a lesser extent in Caledon and Bredasdorp. Where knotgrass 
abounds, it is essential to clear the land thorouglily iHvforo lucertn^ 
is sown. After the soil has been ploughed, it is harrowed two or tliree 
times at intervals, or cultivated on the surface to kill all germinating 
weed plants. The soil must not be cultivated too deep before the 
seed ivS sown, as new weed plants will be brought to the surface again, 
and the previous labour will have been in vain. 

The khaki bush {Inula r/ra/veolens) is a summer weed wliicli 
germinates during late spring. It is particularly hardy, although 
it usually grows when the lucerne is in a dormant ('ondition. Iduis 
there is little direct compefcition between the lucerne and the weed. 
If the khaki bush abounds, however, it may hav(‘. a detriimmial 
influence on the lucerne during its first summer season by coinpeln’ng 
for the available moisture. In ,such cases the mowcn; may be put io 
good use just before the weed begins to flower. Since the khaki Imsis 
is an annual weed it must gerininate and grow from seed every year. 
If the soil is not ploughed, as in the case of established lucerne" this 
weed will rapidly diminish after the first year. In any case it would 
be advisable to destroy the khaki bush during the preceding suninuu* 
by means of effective cultivation, on lands intended for lucerne. 

Soil Acidity and Lime Requirements. 

Generally speaking, soils in the winter-rainfall area are fairly 
a(‘id, and at the same time they suffer from a calcium dcflcieru.‘y. 
Imcerne needs a large quantity of potash and oaleium and although 
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Buiiifieni <jUiinl4t.ioB of ib.e forimir are preseut in Mdils, ilie. e,alc‘.iuiii 
defici<nicy .must be ,BUpplenum.ted by tlie applie.aiieii <ri‘ liirie. Lime 
not only promotes the ^‘rowth of lucerne but also eiiliances its quaiitj 
and paiatability ; in other words, it improves the iriiiritive value of 
lucerne. In. the whole process o.f soil improvement in ^Tain artva,, 
the a])i)licatioii of lime plays an important part. 

iiefore the soil is ploup'hecl and further prtq)arc<l for ihe sowing' 
of dryland luceriun approximately two ot ihre" ions ol.' au’ricuHural 
linie“<>‘rouji(l linu^stom* or (‘ai.eiiim. (.uirboMate-'should Ix^ a,ppli(‘d per 
nmrg-cm. In the Strandv(d<i of Bredasdorp when^ the soil is sw(H‘i aKul 
calcareous, siudi an, application is x.vuuec.essary. It must Im pointed 
out that the use of burnt Jinie and/or slaked lime is imi luaxunmen- 
ded : not only is it U‘ss et'oriomical, but it is unpleusani, lo handb?, 
and its imnuHlia-te eflcut on the soil is too sevcuan 

Fertilizing and Manuring. 

All our soils are (leficieut in phovS{)liates and ih.is slio-rta^e .must 
be supplemented by the applicatioa of feililij^er. A nitrogen 
defieieney is also making itself increasingdy felt in. the wintcn-rainfall 
area but since lucerne is a legume, it .has the ability lo lix the free 
nitrogen in a useful form in the soil by means of nodule-forming 
bacteria. Established Ixicerne is therefore independent of nitrogen 
fertilizer, provided nodule-forming baciteria are proiserit in the soil. 
In. the young stage, liowever, lucerne needs a. little nitrogen fertilizer 
until^ the ]>]a.ntH have become firmly established and ihe nodule¬ 
forming bacteria are able to fiinction. A previoun application of 
sial)le manuro or (*onipost ivS excellent. If hicerue is sown on soil 
deficient in nitrogen, or on Btul>l)l.e lamL an application of uiirogcmous 
fertibVarr is strongly recommended (mixture Vi or ,K). At least 
200 lb. p<^r mo]‘gen of raixtxAre K or superphos[)baie. uf only 
phosphate is used—is recommended, although 400 lb. pnr morgen is 
preferable. During limes ot .fertilizer scare,ii.y fariners werc^. compelled 
to use even less than 200 lb. per morgen. 

Sowing Lucerne. 

The method of sowing lucerne can vary according to oirtunnstan- 
ces, i.e. .it can be broadcast by hand, sown, with a hand broadcasting 
machine or witli a wheat drill in which (aise the lucerne seed is mixed 
with fertilizer and sown through the fertilizer liopper. , 'iPlic main 
object is to sow the seed at the rate of 20 to 40 Ih. per morgen, 
according to local requirements, evenly over the soil siirfacau On 
account of the smallness of lucerne seed, a very important factijr in 
the successful establishment of this crop is shallow sowing. For this 
purpose the following points should be observed: — 

(1) The seed-bed must be cultivated to a fine tilth and levelled 
before tbe seed is sown, to ensure uniform covering of ilu^, seed. 
If a wheat drill is xised, the i)ipe8 must be lifted to scatter tlu^ hiuuI 
over the soil. 

(2) ITsing a light harrow or a light drag with branches iie<l 
behind, thinly cover the seed. If a roller is available, it may 
advantageously be used for covering the seed and where the soil is 
loose or'"of a light type, such an implement is essential for cm sn ring 
good germination and a satisfactory stand. 

If rain falls after sowing Imt prior^ io harrowing or rolling, 
resulting in the prevention of this operation for two or tlrrec days, 
the seed should be left undisturbed, beeauvse lucerne seed germ in ales 
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very mpixlly, atul tlie moist seed-bed' immediately initiates tliis 
proeesn. C()B.se(iu(ni.tly, if tbe soil is harrowed after roots have been 
foiMiu-'fl, the ^*ei'min.atiiig* plants are usually destroyed* Very young 
hic-ei.'iu:! is -much more easily damaged by cultivation than gTain. 

J.ii nuiny cases lucerne has been sown successfully together with 
WLiiiw i((ereals. This^is a cheap method of establishiii]g the crop but 
cuniLut be recominended unreservedly. The assumption that winter 
graia pn’otects the young lucerne and in this waj serves as a protective 
crnj;)^ m not quite correct under the conditions obtaining in the 
Westam Cape Province. In this area, winter temperatures are never 
very and young lucerne does not need this protection. On the 
coiiti'-acy, the young plants are often overshadowed and, in addilioii, 
have, to compete for the available plant nutrients. There is a certain 
amomjii of competition for moisture during late spring when the 
rains ceoase, and the frail lucerne plants often snlfer fatal results. 
As be expected, areas ■wliich receive little or no late spring and 
earlji/ stimmer rains, are less suitable for the establishment of lucerne 
in this manner. Consequently, the sowing of lucerne together with 
winter cereals is not recommended in the Koeberg-Swartlaiid-Sandveld 
area. In the Caledon-Bredasdo-rp area, however, it is a fairly 
genev'a] practice, and near the coast in the Strandveld area, this 
of sowing has been applied with great success. The late 
rains keelp the lucerne to become well established after the grain has 
been hinrvested, and before the summer drought sets in. In addition 
to tliia,, the summers are cooler atxcl moisture conditions are more 
favo'iiu^kble there than in the Swartland area. In the llueiis area, 
hweve^r, it is often found that it is safer to sow lucerne alone than 
willi grain, 

III)National cropping in the winter-rainfall area with winter 
cereals and lucerne, has already been discussed in a previous, issue^ 
of fs'ay'Uhing in South Africa. Two systems, in paxticu.lar., are 
cmpliass imd : — , 

fl) One of twelve years for the drier parts of the winter-rainfall 
area (feoeberg-Swartland), namely lucerne, lucerne, lucerne, fallow^ 
whmt, (or oaU), fallow, wheat, fallow', wheat, (or oaU)', fallow; and 

C|3D one of eight years or a more intensive system for areas with, a 
Idghtsir rainfall, namely lucerne, lucerne, lucerne, lucerne, ivhejit, 
oats, fallo%o\ The possibilities are not exhausted with these 
two sj'atems, since they may be altered accordiiiig to particmlar 
fanning' conditions, and additional crops such as subterrunean clover, 
•whicli may he sown with hieerne, can play an i.mportant role. 

Tire change-over to a new rotational cropping system in which, 
iaipiaviod graiiing will necessarily play an important pn,rt, should be 
grad^iai in view of the extra costs involved in makirug new camps, 
ie-ai’,rMiging exisii.ug (5am])s and inercjising the minilxu' of stock oa 
tlie iti-i.ni, etc. If the change-over is c.arried out gradually and 
judiidmisly, however, a new system^may be adopted, evem without 
sacri Rphig too much arable land daring any given year. In time to 
CDinos llie increased yield from winter gram which follows 1 interne, 
will nwre than compensate for the smaller surface put under grain. 
The iiSiSiertion that this system is not suitable for small wiiiitir-grain 
farms, is completely unfounded, since the elimination of the old-la,nd 
pericad in the existing monoculture system of grain-production whiedn 
is iin force there, in order to increase the acreage umhvr grain, 
uudodiiibly causes the soil to deteriorate. The cultivation of lucerne 


^ 'M:. J. T. It. Sim: Crop Botation in. tlite Grain JOiBtrict.s of th(^ Winter-rainfall 
in Africa, March, lOiS. ^ 
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will iti io I'.oiHtu lidpwio regain and :maiidain ,snil IVrlilily and 
pusis up prcKliH‘iio!i to above tlie exivsting loved; and Ihhh^ _ iniprovcn! 
grazing a,ml the eliminatiou ot‘ expensive nit.nigenous ferlilizers are 
not ta,ken into a,e.(*ount. It can justly be said iha.i ilit‘ solniicm of ihe 
probJeuns of the small farnier lies in dryland Imanme cullure as pari 
(sf bis <a'oppiug ,system,. 

Long-term Possibilities, 

It ivs often diinciiU io ('onimeiice ib<‘. cuUiva,ii<m of <lry!and 
luc.erne and tlum to imdude it in a system of nitational <woppi!ig, but 
omu^ a start has !>e(m itiadig niiniorous ])ossibi!ities ai'c oreated for 
futurci dcv(doj)m(ml, 

fauaHiie is an (‘Xiadbmt grazing crop and umbo' dryland eondi- 
lions in tloi \vini-<‘r-rainfall area, seddom cause's bloaling in sto<*k. 
Lue.t'nic grazing ma,y also be vSuppleimmU'd by sowing subhu’raiican 
(dover {Trifoliuui ,^i{l)t(.rr(m{mrn) togetlnu’ with lucerne or on t'stab- 
lislied lutanaug depending on the smvson of tJu^ yeiu' in which ilu' 
linau'ne is sown. Subterranean clover'*' should sown as soon us 
possible after the first autunm rains. Tlie seed is (.‘xpensivt' but mx 
the contrary it can be sown at the rat(^ ot as little us d io 5 lb, per 
morgen. Since subterranean clover is an annual and eomaxiLs its 
seeds w(3U, the vStand increases every year, even niub.u’ imrmal grazing 
conditions. Oiic of the advantages of subierninean eb^ver is that it 
provides al>undant grazing in the middle of winler wlien ilie growth 
of lucerne is •j)ra(d,ieuHy at a Btandsiill, and bo increases the carrying 
cajiucity of the land. In addition, it is a legnnu^ whiidi provides the 
soil with nitrog{3U and assists in tlie improvcHnerii of soil ft'riiliiy. 
This promotes the growth of a better pro(e(*-iive cover For the soil, 
ami connteraids (*rosion* 


In the Cabidon-Bredasdorp area subterninean elovtu' is used to a 
(nnsiderable (ixient; in this manner, ami its possibiliib's in that a,rea 
Boem to be unlimited. This use of subiorratuuui (dover bus not l)een 
suHicieuily t,(‘st<3d out in the Koebcu^g-SwairtlaTubSarHlvcdd an^a yet, 
but nevertheless, there seem to be possibilities in tin’s direcvii<,m. 


If ln(‘.ern 0 is cultivated alone or with subterranean clover, the 
ordinary volunteer plants like goxishlmn, crane’s bill, vai’ious a,nn‘uul 
grasses, etc,, increase rapidly. A better soil covering brings nume- 
rous benefits, such as more grazing, b\it in particular bolter |5roit3ciion 
of the soil against erosion. It is, consequently, quite probable that in 
the process of soil improvement further use may be made of (‘.ertain 
desirable permanent grasses. Naturally, they will have to be grasses 
which grow in winter and undergo a period of rest in Humnnu'. 
In this respe(it Phalnris fMherosa* seems to be a probable clioic.c. 
vSxKih a permanent grass will bind the soil and ] we vent ii from being 
washed away, and will ensure excellent mixed grazing with hu*erne 
and subterranean clover. The ideal pasture is a mixture* of b*gium*B 
(particularly clovers) and various types of grass. 

The chances for development seem to be best in the Caledon- 
Bredasdorp area since there is no doubt that this area had a jicrma- 
neat grass covering years ago. In the Ruens there are at present 
large areas under grain which should never have been cultivated, 
owing to the excessive steepness of some of the slopes and the rcBultiTig 
danger of erosion. In such cases permanent mechanical (control of 


. P. W. Votater: Bstuhliyshed tod clovers for the winior-rMUfeU 
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Dcceniiicr ID'K) 


Summer Crops Under Irrigation for 
Grazing and Hay Production* 

J* S. Starke'^, Department of A.nimal Husbandry^ Agricultural 
Research Institute, University of Pretoria. 

I T lias bee^ii felt for soriie time that the iutroductiou of iivestoek into 
the present intensive types of farming' practised under irrigation 
would probably promote a more diversified, better balanced ami 
stabil 17.6(1 farming* system. Wbat form the annual factor should takir, 
would depend on thc-^ type of animal which (iouid utilize to the fullest 
ext{5ut the crops of iri'igatiou farniiug*. Under any ii*j‘ig*utiou si'hmue 
with, a ])leutiful supply of water the production of green forage m'ops 
is possible tlirougliout the year. The animal whicli ctiu make most 
(dli(;i(int use of an abundance of green pasturage, is tin* laci;ating 
nuninant. There are two such types of ruminants which can play 
an important role in intensive farming, viz. dairy cows producing 
whole-milk for hiiman consumption, and, secondly, ewes for siu'ker- 
lainh production, in which the milk of the lactating ewe is convertiMl 
into high quality meat for human cjonsumption. 



Fta. 1.—Cutting surm-homp hay for tho Hccoiid time 63 days after the firat 
cutting. (Note hat held by man standing in land). 


At the Lqsperfonteiii Experiment Station, under the llartebeest- 
poort Irrigation Scheme, it was decided to adopt sucker-lamb pro¬ 
duction as the animal factor in the experiments in connection with 
irrigation farming. For this purpose various crops were grown to 
determine which would be the most suitable for grazing as well as 
for hay production. Although sheep were used to graze the crops, the 
results obtained may also be applicable to dairy farming under 
irrigation. 

The resTilts with the winter crops have been discussed in 
FaT7nin<; in South Afnca (Starke,. 1946). In the present article a 


^ Formerly Offioor-In-Oharge, Loaperfouteiu Experiment Station. 
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review is 14 'iviMi of (lie }L>'ra^in.g eH|»aeiiy aiui hay produe^iion of Hie 
imiiieroiiH summer cuMips p;rowm duria^^*'the \tmr year.s n^.hS.-nM?, 

The crf)|)s were net ^'rewn and | 4 Ta.y:e<l in any eotilrolleti 
iiients but were ineidenial ie the variotiH shet‘p ex|an*iiiienfs etenliieted 
at LeS|)erfoiit(d!i. Jl.ewc?ver, as 11^ eeriain reiiUiie atid Muiidard 
motiiods were .Ceibwed lu produetion and P’YiWAup;, a emninnison 
between the various e.rt )[)8 was nmde possible with re^rard fo ihidr 
eapacuty for ^‘rayJng’ and hay pivKlucddcrn. ^ The fael that mo>l ni 
erops uanv grown on tield smile and utili'/asi as in normal farming 
praeiiiau enhamMnl (he ('oraparative vahu‘ of the fomiIIh from a prae^ 
tieul point of view. 

](;, is hoped iliut Hie e>;])erienee gaiiual with these erops will he 
of some valiu' and gnidant'e, particularly to those enga.iOMl in similar 
production experimenis. 

Crops Growiu 

The (O'ops gr<»\vn io providt* ilu^ sheep with grazing throughout 
tlie year w(‘re inosily annuals. A ecriain amount ot lurfume was 
grown, largely for hay production, hut was used on a tew om^asions 
for grazing as widl. It was unforiunaitdy not possible to make any 
comparisons between tin? grazing (‘apacity of iumu'nt^ autl that of the 
annual suinnier crops. 

The planting of the summer (‘.rops connnent‘ed in inid-Augusi 
and 'extended until the middle of Demunber, Marly planting was 
necessary io ensure feed for the slock during early suinimuv as tlu* 
winter cereals detxn’iorated rapidly ftxitn Oedober onwards. 

The lands wm’e ])repared in the normal way, as pn^vioUHly 
descrihed {Starke- HHti). AH the cngis reccivml m\ applbaiion of 
sup 0 r])hosphaie at tIn'-rale of 200 Ih, per morgen. In addition, the 
cereal crops, siadi as Sudan grass, rcctdve.d a top-dressing oi ItHI iln 
sulphate of ammonia pm* morgmi during llie HhTkdtt anil HMlMI 
SeilBOtlB', 


The annual crops planted itu^luded tlie summer ccrtuils Sudan 
grass and ha-lmla. and the iollowing legumes: cowpeas (upright and 
procumlieni tyfics), soya Imans, velvet henna and sunn hemp* The 
upright cowpaum and soya heuns wer<* of the varieties ib^vtdopetl at the 
Poichefstronm College of Agrimjliure. 

The following rates of seeding were found to he Hatisfa<dory at 



Losperfonteiu: — 

Ih. mmgeM, 

Oowpeus, proeumibeB,t (Iron) ... ... JlT-dC) 

Cowpeas, upright (34.0*361) ... .. 35 

Soya beans (34.S.256) ... .. ... 40 

Suim hemp (Somerset)... 50 

Velvet bean a (Somerset) . ... ... ... ... 80*90 

Sudan grass ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... .. 45 

Babala .. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 40*50 

The Sudan grass, babala and sunn bemp were either broadcuHt by 
hand or drilled in. The cowpeas, soya beans and velvet beans were 
planted in rows, 2 ft. 6 in. apart, by means of a mealie planter with 
suitably adjusted plates,^ For the soya beans and Iron {uiwpcnis a 
plate with 20 holes of | in. diameter was used; for the smaller seed 
of the upright cowpea 20 holes of 5/16 in. diameter gave good rcHultH; 
and for the large velvet bean seeds 942 holes of 11/16 in. dianud^er 
were found to be adequate. 

Considerable difficulty was at first experienced in obtaining a 
good stand of soya beans, bnt the germination was apprccialdy 
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improved by sliallow planting. No trouble was experienced with the 
geriniiiatioii of the other crops. 

Grazing Capacity. 

The grayling of the sumnier cropvS usually comineiiced early in 
November^ and lasted until May. As the crops were graigecl by sheep, 
the yield or grazing capacity was expressed in terms of slieep-daywS. 
One sheep-day represented the grazing of one mature sheep, average 
weight 100 lb., for the full twenty-four hours. Although this method 
of expressing grazing capacity has its limitations, it . was considered 
to be satisfactory under the conditions at Losperfontein, as the sheep 
lived on the lands and maintained their body weight on a relatively 
constant level throughout the season. The iininher of sheep-days can 
be considered equivalent to an equal number of ]3ou:iicls Starch Equi¬ 
valent (S,E.)j since the daily maintenance requirement of a lOO-lh. 
sheep (i.e. one sheep-day) is approximately 1*0 lb. S.E. 

The results recorded in Table I represent the averages of all the 
lands sown with the various crops used solely for grazing. The 
number of paddocks and the area sowm are indicated in columns 2 
and 3, 

Table 1.—Total grazing ca'pacity. 


(1) 

Crop. 

(2) 

Number 

of 

camps, i 

(3) 

Area 

(morgen). 

(4) 

Growth 

period 

before 

first 

grazing ! 
(days). 1 

(5) 

Times 

graz('d. 

(6) 

1 

Cropping i 
period 
(days). 

(7) 

Sheep-daya 

per 

morgen. 

"S.E. 

GtiwpcaB (Tron).,.. 

28 

49-5 

123 

I 

148 

1,414 

Oowpoas (upright).. 

8 

' 12-2 

118 

1 ^ 

135 

1,323 

tSoya bcjans. 

4 

7-4 

99 

I 1 

,109 

1,151 

Volvot beans. 

7 

14-0 

132 


151 

1,333 

Sunn hemp. 

7 

; 14-5 

58' 

\ 1-6 

96 

1,0BB 

Sudan grass.. i 

17 

36-7 

70 

1 3‘8 

177 

2,303 

Babala.... 

1 

2*2 

72 

4 

220 

■ 2,779 


It will be seen in column 4 that sunn hemp had the shortest 
period of growth before it was grazed, viz. less than two months after 
planting. The sunn hemi) grew extremely rapidly and luxuriantly, 
as can be seen in Eig. 1, and was about to flower when grazed. Sudan 
grass and babala were grazed for the first time about 70 days after 
planting, babala being a little slower than Sudan grass. 

These crops with short growing periods were planted early in the 
season, viz. mid-August to September, to ensure the necessary feed at 
the change-over from winter to summer grazing in November. Smdi 
early planting of the hardier summer crops was possible, as the 
danger of severe frost at Losperfontein was negligible after the middle 
of August (for Temperatures see Table VI). 

The other legumes mentioned in Table I were planted after the 
danger of frost was over, viz., during the latter part of September 
and at intervals until about the middle of December. The cowpeas 
and soya beans were grazed for the first time 3-4 months after j)lant- 
ing, and the velvet beans fully another month later. The two types 
of cowpeas could have been grazed considerably earlier than iiidi- 
* cated by the average growth period in Table I, but owing to tludr 
relatively more indeterminate growth the commencement of grazing 
was often somewhat delayed. 
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As tlic velvet beiiii is very susceptible to frost, it \va,s ton in I 
iiiulesirable to delay its grazing too long* in the (‘uriy auiiiinOj wiili 
the result that at times fiiJI ii&e could not be made of tlu^ (-rop, iitaauise 
of its long gTowing season. 

The cowpeas, soya beans and velvet beanos wei*c grazcu! only oncas 
whilst Sudan grass, babala and sunn hemp were grazial S(‘v<‘ral times. 
The lands sown to the crops grazed only once wore noi. grazed as a, 
whole but in sections fenced oif by means of portable Inirdles, in ordcu* 
to reduce trampling. Hurdles were ixnnecessary in iln,^ eas(' of Sudan 
grass, babala and sunn hemp; in these cases the iwo-jnoi’gtm camps 
were grazed as a whole by flocks of about 200 she(‘p. 

The cropping period recorded in column 0 indic.ates I lie linn* 
the crop was on the land, i.e, from planting till ih(‘ eomidtd.ion of 
grazing. This must be taken into consideration when comparing i.ln^ 
total grazing (*,a,pacifies given in column 7. 

It will be seen that the graminaceous crops yhdthul ibe most 
grazing; this (*an be ascribed to the greater number of iiim^s ihai {Jh\v 
were grazed, as well as to the longer period that ilu'v wviv on tht* 
land. 

Of the legumes, Iron cowpeas yielded the most grazing but Inul a 
somewhat longer cropping period than the upright cowpea. or soya 
bean, due chiefly to its more indeterminate growth. Soya beans gave 
the lowest grazing return of the three hut also had the shortest crop¬ 
ping period. If the time factor is taken into c.onsitUiration, it will 
not be possible to discriminate quite so mucli between the grazing 
capacities of soya beans and the two types of cowpeas. 

Although Ihe v(dv(‘t bean had a longer cropping period than the 
other legumes, it did not produce a higher grazing return; in fuel, 
its produfdiivity was even lower than that of botli types of (‘ow])(his. 
Generally it ap])ears as if this crop provides an enormous amount of 
feed, but a, closer study of its growth shows timt tlu; vnlvei bean, 
grown by itself, has a solid umbrella of leafy material, underneaili 
which the leaves die off. Whem sheep graze the <u*op, they soon 
destroy tin’s outer dome of leafy growth with the riisult that the 



A good stand of upright cowpeas being mown 84 days after planting. 
(Estimated yield three tons hay per morgen). 
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jiluoluii ol! ^‘!•aziug‘ obtained is coiisideraBly less ibtui t3X|)e(‘,ted (sci^ 
ii^‘iir(3s 4 and 5). Subsequently it has been found that the' vc^lvtd', hi'iin 
b(d,ier losidis as a <^Tazmg‘ crop, when gTown. wilh soun^ strong, 
upright growing crop, such as mealies, for support. 

Sunil hemp has been used mainly as a greenmianuring ('ro|) in 
the ])a,st, but at .Losperfonfein it was used with suci^ess as a grazing 
cj’of! for sh(H‘p. Jt grew rapidly and was found to he (aqiahh^ (vf 
yielding more than one grazing. The grazing capacity of sunn hemp 
was low, viz. 1,0(S8 sheep-days per morgen, but the cropping period 
was only 9(1 days for tlie I'O times it was grazed on tlie avuu’age. In 
a few insiiuH'.es sunn Inunp was grazed up to three times with the 
r('sulis iiidicated in Table II. 

Taulk ]].— MesnlU of individmd (/razhit/s. 



Sunn Hemp. 

Sudan Grass. 


Babala. 

Grazing. 

Alorgeii. 

Growth period 
(days). 

She p-days per 
morgen. 

Morgen. 

GrovUh period 
(days). 

u 

S. 

m 

1' • 

Si o 

Sa 

s 

1 

Growth 
period (days). 

1- 

11 
ra a 

First... 

14*5 

58 

744 

41 >6 

70 

687 

2 • 2 

72 

7(M 

Secsond. 

*15 

29 

632 

40*4 

29 

704 

2*2 

37 

6(S2 

Third.■. 

2*7 

45 

587 

34*4 

24 

I 667 

2'2 


nm 

Average..... 


47 

654 

— 

41 

686 


48 

754 

Fourth.. 


_ 


28-0 

27 

507 

2*2 j 

37 

517 

Fifth... 


■.. 


7*7 

22 

277 1 





The differences, recorded in Table II, between tfie areas gjuizcai 
the finst, second or third time are due to the :fa,ct that it was not 
possible to graze all the lands an equal number of times. 

Sunn hemp liad a slightly lower grazing capacity than babala or 
Sudan grass. Babala had the highest productivity, viz. an u.v(3rag(3 
of 754 sheep-days per morgen for each of tlie first three grazings, 
compared with f)86 and 654 sheep-days for Sudan grass and sunn 
hemp, respectively* Sunn hemp, however,^ had the shortest grow ill 
period before the first grazing, but required a longer jieriod for 
recovery. Sudan grass bad a shorter growth,period than baliala,; this 
was more marked after the first grazing. 

Mowing of the coarse stalks left after grazing was desira,b](n 
particularly in the case of sunn hemp, to obtain a, Indtcr second 
growth. 

It was found tliat cowpeas, partiiuilarly the upright iypti, vvauv 
also capable of making new guowth after mowing. 'I’hree paddo(‘,ks 
(4*7 morgen) made such a satisfactory regrowth after (he removal cd! 
a hay croj), that, when grazed 65 days after cutting, an average 
of 538 sheep-days^ grazing per morgen was obtained from the aft(u‘- 
math. Such aftermath grazing can be a most valuable source of 
supplementary feed for lambing ewes during late summer and early 
autumn under dry-land conditions as virelL 

Composition of Pasturage. 

The sheep readily ate all the crops under discussion. Sudan 
grass when young was relished' by the sheep; likawiBo habala. If, 
however, habala is allowed to become too coarse, the stalks are not 
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eaten by slieep. Jkibala would be more suitable as a c‘.rop for 

cattle. 

Slieep grained soya beaus readily, but preferrtuj eowpi^as. (In 
one cowpea pasture tliere liappeued to be a few ruung I Hums but these, 
were not at all palatable, and they were left to the last.) 11 h> siunp) 
ate the stalks of the prociimhent cowpea but left ihe nion* wcKxiy por¬ 
tions of the upright cowpea stalks. A feuv Baiu])les of somc^ of the 
pasturage, taken just before grassing commenced, wei'<‘ separaiial into 
leaf and stalk; their proportions in percentage of grcuui w(dght were 
as follows: — 

Fercm'tdffe Proportion of Leaf to Sfalk. 

Cowpeas (Iron) . ( >^ 

Soyabeans,... 52:48 

Velvet beans. .. 49:51 

Sunn hemp . 5b: 47 

It will be seen that the procuinbent cow])ea had ilu^ higluust pro¬ 
portion of leaf to stalk, viz;. 64 per cent.: 36 per cent. Iluforiunaitdy 
the upright cowpea was not similarly separated; however, fixun 
observations it would appear that it had a larger proportion of stalk 
than the procunihent type. 


In the soya bean and vsunii hemp pastures ihe huif made up just 
over half of the total green material. The stalks, h,ow(*v(u% were not 
eaten by the sheep owing to their woocliness. Although the sunn- 
hemp plants were well over 5 feet in height on ihe avc!ug(\, i,he sIuh^j), 
by bending the stems, had no difficulty in grazing flu' plants 
right to the ti|)s; they stripped the plant of its leaves, leaving (lie 
more woody portion of the stalk. 

Botli Bunn-bem]) hay and pasturage wivro readily cuteii by ihe 
sheep, wliicdi did not appear to suffer from atiy ill elTecds. lnvu»si.!ga- 
fcions in bMio(h‘vsia have also shown that sunn hemp liny is not 
poisonous to (;attle and pigs (Sliarp, 1938; Koniyn a,nd hii,i;, 1.938; 
Lawrence, 1941). [foweyer, it would appear that horses suffer frt)m 
a slow poisoning wimn fed Bunn-hemp hay ; furthermorcu it is rei'om- 
mended ilmt it should not be the sole diet of caf.ih? and sheep for atiy 
length, of ti.me (Stcyn, 4946). 

Of the leguminous pastures, velvet Ixmns hud lhc» lowest propor¬ 
tion of leaf to stalk, viz. 49:51, }>rohal)!y due to their long vines. 
The wastage in grazing velvet beans was considerable.; when injured, 
the leaves and stalks had a tendency to turn black and were then not 
readily eaten by sbeen. The long vines also freciueatly entangled the 
sheep; hence it would not be advisable to graze velvet beans with 
ewes heavy in lamb or ewes with young lambs. 

Representative samples of the pasttirage were taken for tduunicul 
analysis before grazing commenced at approximately ilie flowering 
stage of growth. A complete chemical analysis of the snmmer crops 
grazed during 1940 and 1941 was done by the Division of Ohornic.al 
Services, whilst in 1942 only the protein and (U)nt(»nts of the 

pasturage were determined. The results are snmmariztMl in Ihiblc 



III. 

The protein content of the graminaceous pasturage was a])proxi- 
mately 10 per cent., whilst that of the various leguraiiious pastures 
varied between 14 per cent, and SO per cent. Of the legumes, sunn 
hemp was the highest in protein (2Q-T6 per cent.), whilst the soya 
bean was the lowest (14*38 per oePt.); The lower protein content of 
the upright cowpea in comparison with that of the procumbent type 
(Iron) is probably duo to a lai^ger proportion of stalk in relation to 
leaf. ■" . ... ' ■ 

Sudan grass bad the highest fibre content, viz. 32*01 per cent. 
The vetlvet-bean pasturage also had a high fibre content, which is in 

Q^Q / , ; s'; ; 
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Tarle I [ I .—Average composition of summer crops when grazed 

_{o7i dry matter basis). 


Crop. 

Number of 
analyses. 

Per cetit. 
protein. 

Per cent, 
fibre. 

Per cetit. 
CaO. 

Per coni. 

PgOis. 

<k)wp{‘a,s (Iron)..... 

21 (15) 

17-85 

25-83 

3-01 

0-59 

■UowiHN-ia (upright)... 

8 (3) 

16-61 

27-45 

3-86 

0-50 

iSoya brans. 

4 (3) 

14-38 

25-60 

2-82 

0-66 

Veiwt brans.. 

5 (1) 

18-10 

31-14 

,2-75 

0-51 

8unn luunp. 

10 

20-76 



0-52 

8udan grass. 

56 (36) 

9-68 

32-01 

0-69 

0-56 

Babala. 

4 

10-48 



0-87 


JMumbora iti brackcRH indicate the number of analyses made £or libre and CaO con. 

tent. 


agreeiiieni; witli its liigh proportion of stalk; however, this figiire, 
from one analysis, should be regarded with some reserve. The uprig‘ht 
oowpea had a higher fibre content than the procumbent, probably due 
to a greater proportion of stalk to leaf. 

The leguminous pastures all showed a high lime content, viss. 
approximately 3 per cent. CaO, whilst that of Sudan grass was only 
O’69 per cent. - 

Sxidan grass was similar to the leguminous pastures in phosphate 
content; babala, however, was higher than the other pastures, riz, 
0*87 per cent. P 2 O 5 ' Of legumes, the soya hean had the highest 


Fig. a. —An excollont .stand of 0oya beans being cut 00 days after planting. 
(Estimated yield four tons Fay per morgen.) 

PgOs percentage. The procumbent type of cowpea also had a liigher 
phosphatic content than its upright relation. It would thus appear 
that in general the procumbent cowpea is slightly superior to the 
upright variety in feeding value. 

Hay Production. 

A fairly large area of the summer crops was mown for hay. The 

accompanying illustrations indicate the stand and stage of growth of 
the various crops when mowed* 
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III tuiyiHukiiig- it Ls desirable to collect ilie swaili iiilo cocks as 
soon as possible, becjiiuse the longer hay is allowed to lie* exfioseil to 
siiiij iiiHi, etc., the groaier will tie the loss in feculing valiHu Uiir<» 
the hay is cocked, damage by rain, etc., is not so great. 

’Under the climatic conditions at Losperfonteia, wlu're Ihe rain¬ 
fall and Inrmidity were relatiTely low, the vswath was raked into 
windrows wnthin i-2 days after cutting; after another day or two the 
hay was cocked. The subsequent interval before tlu' hay was (au(<‘d 
for stacking, varied considerably, depending-on iin^ type of (*rof) and 
weath er conditions. 

Handling of the legiiniincms hays was done only in Ihe early 
morning, and preferably never later than 10 ohdoi'k on sunny days, to> 
prevent loss of leaf* 

Of the leguminous crops, lucerne was the least ditlienlt to (oire 
in the field and to handle in haymaking; soya beans and sunn hmn]> 
were less difficult than eowpeas and velvet l)eans. Usually hnau’ne 
hay was carted off the land on the third day after* mowing. Soya-bear^ 
hay did not remain on the land inuch longer but the (uiring of eowptai 
hay was a lengthier process, usually taking about a week in fine 
weather. The iiprigdit cowpea rvas considerably casim* to luuulle in 
haymaking than the procumbent variety. The velv(d; hcun was most= 
(linicult to handle because of its vining habit. 

The hay yields were -estimated from the nvunher of wugonhnnls 
by weighing the hay from a normal load off each iyp<* of wagon. 
Probably the estimated yields given in Table TV an^ somewhat cam- 
servative. 

Unfortuiuitely it was not |)ossible to includes lueiu’iie lo tlie (*om« 
parison for hay production. This is a n^gredtabb^ oniissiou, simHs 
lucerne is regarded as the most inTportant* hay crop umhu’ irrigation, 
ami it would hav(‘. Ixam of value to know how tin* antnml hay enips 
compared with Incerne. 

Taiu;k 



1 ■*■■ 

Growth 

Tons hay 

ik^siduat 

Total 

Crop. 

Morgen. 

period 

(days). 

per cutting 
per 

morgen. 

grazing, 
SluKip-days 
per morgen. 

mIk^ “ij-days 

«m* s,k 

Cowpeas (Iron). 

26'0 

I 104 

a*i 

4815 

2,686 

2,41)3 

Cowpeas (upright).., 

20-() 

i 98 

' 3-0 

323 

Soya boans... 

:17*9. 

1 111 


289 

2,490 

Sunn hemp... 

' •'ll'O'.'' ' 

1 61 

2-0 

237 

1,657 

Sudaii'grass. 1.,>■'. 




A' 


*** Hay was cut otily after a first grazing. 


As far as possible the crops were cut at the correct stage for hay- 
making as recommended by Daunclers and du Toit; e.g. upright eow¬ 
peas should be cut when the first pods bepn to ripen; soya beans when 
the-pods are firmly set and the lowier|%tes commence to turn yellow; 
and sunn hemp whilst still in the hud stage. 

"'he average growth periods recorded in Table IV fr)r eowpeas 
ibent and upright types) and soya beans are possibly longer 
ey normally would be, because in some instances the cutting 
e crops was purposely delayed until it was assured that suffi- 
was aTailable lor the sheep. A fc times these cropa 
Tfter planting (sVe illustrations). 


• 1 










Fi(j. • A tuaHH of velvet heatiH about to bo grazod, HS7 rloyH after planting 


capable of yiel<liiig- more than one cutting (see figure J.|. Three 
morgen (2 ])iul(l<)cks) of sunn hemp, cut twice, gave a total of 4-4 tons 
hay in 124 days aft.c‘r idanting, plus a residual grazing of 272 sheep- 
days per morgen. If total yields per season are considered, sunn 
hemp will outyitdd tlie other legumes. It will, however, he noted in 



8n 
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Table Vri that Hiain }ie:mp received more water iluui fht^ otlnn* (‘I’ops 
cut for luiy; tin’s factor may be partially res])()iisil^le for ilu^ «.?rcaiier 
yield of tlie lieivip. 

After tlie removal of tlie bay crop, a considerabb* anoonit cd" 
residual gTazing was obtained. The procumbent eowj)(‘a provided tho 
most residual grazing, owing to its runner growth, which was not cut; 
so cleanly by the mower. 



Fia, 0.“-An oxcdlani Htand of upriglib covvpouH ro/uly for’ gm/Jog, 


The total iniinhor of ahoep-ckya (or lb. S.K.) from hnv jiikI after¬ 
math KraziiifT is friven in tho last column in Table IV. Tl'ic bay yield 
lias boon eonvorted to sboep-days on tho basis that 1 ton of hay is 
equivalent to 710 Hboop-days. This urbitrnry (lotormination is based 
on the consumption of 2-8 lb. hay per day by a l()()4b, sheep for its 
body’s rcquirointmt.s. 

Ilepresontative samples of tho chaffed bays, when fed to sluiep 
in dry lot, were taken for chemical analysis. ' The averuf-'e composi¬ 
tions of the annual hay crops are compared in I’ahle V with tho com¬ 
position of lucerne also cut at Losperfontoin. 

T ABini j V . —Com position of hays (on dry riiaUer hnsis). 


Hay. 

Number of 

Per oent. 

Per cent). 

Per cent. 

analyses. 

protein. 

ornde fibre. 

OaO. 

Lucerne.. 

■ ■ '4 ■ 

1847 

31-7S ■ 

2-28 

Cowpeas. 

4 

1347 

37-89 

2-22 

Soya beans.. 

3 

1143 

33‘72 

242 

Sunn hemp. 

2(1) 

16-72 

2S‘B7 . 

2-14 

Sudan grass.. 

1 

9-29 

35-22 

0-96 


Pt^r 


044 

042 

040 

04S 

0*64 


(1) - . 

None of the annual legume hays had a protein, content as high 
as that ol lucerne. Sunn hemp vras the second highest with a protein 
percentage of 16-7. The soya bean had the lowest protein content 
01 all the legurnes. The hays in general had a somewhat, lower 
protein content than the pastures when graced. (See Table III.) 
ri The fibre content of the cowpea and soya-bean hays was'higher 
than that of the lucerne, hay. The fibre content of tbe sunn-hemp 
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Iiay was lower than that of the other leguminous hays, hut too iiiiich 
valiic 3 cannot be attaclied to this figure as it represents only one 
analysis, 

TJie legumes^ were again considerahly higher in lime than Sudan 
grass; also, the difference in P 5 O 5 content between legumes and Sudan 
grass was again of minor significance, as in the case of the pastures 
when graced. 

in geneiuJl the average composition of the hays and pasturages is 
in agreement with the analyses given by Morrison (1936), although 
the protein content is somewhat lower and the fibre content higher 
than in tlie American figures. 

Water Utilization. 

Although Losperf ontein is situated in the sunimer-rainf all area with 
an average annual rainfall of 23 in., it was at times found desirable 
to irrigate the summer crops. Irrigation was essential, particularly 
in the case of early-planted crops, to ensure that fodder production 
by the siuniner crops would link up with that of the winter crops. 
Further, the irrigation of the ground at sowing was found to be 
desirable throughout the summer, as with the need for a regular supply 
of fodder too much reliance could not be placed on the raiiifali for 
germination of the crops. 

The average rainfall recorded at Losperfontein during 1926-1944 
is indicated in Table VI. The temperatures were recorded during 
1939-1945 in a Stephenson screen at the Hartebeestpoort Experiment 
Station, some five miles distant from Losperfontein. 

Table VI .—Rainfall and temperature. 



Bainfall. 

Bainy 

days. 

Average 

daily 

maximum. 

Seasonal 

maximum. 

Average 

dally 

minimum. 

Bcasoiial 
; minimum. 

{summer— 




"F. 


°F 

(Oofcofoer-Mar oh), 
Winter— 

19-89 

44 

84*9 

07*7 

59*6 

45*6 

(April-Scptember) 

3-49 

10 

74-6 

87-7 

40*8 

■ 22*5, 

Annual... 

23-SS 

54 

79'8 

— 

50*2 

— 


The total number of morgen of the various crops irrigated and the 
average amount of water used during the three summer seasons 
1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42 are indicated in Table VII. Most of 
the crops were irrigated at the time of planting, after which they 
were only irrigated whenever it was deemed necessary. The iiiiinber 
of hours of a | cusee. stream required to irrigate each land was 
recorded. The total amomit of irrigation was then converted to inches 
(column 7) on the basis that 1 hour of a | cusec. stream per inorgexi 
is equivalent to 0*36 inches. In addition, the total rainfall received 
by each land during its cropping period was calculated and the 
average for each crop recorded in column 6 . The total amount of 
wafer received by each crop thus consisted of water received by irriga¬ 
tion plus rainfall received during that period. 

The utilization of water by the crops used for grazing and hay 
production is given in terms of sheep-days per morgen per inch total 
water (column) and per inch applied water (column 11). In the 
arbitrary determination of the grazixig capacity of the crops cut for 
hay (column 9) it was assumed that 1 tonj>f hay was equivalent to 
710 sheep-days. 
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llir. .siuninei: (‘rops were irrigatedj •on tlie uvoni^’c, ahoui 
tilings witli. an interval of roughly 4 to 7 weeks Ijetween irrigations* 
''.riie winter crops, the average figures for which are also given in 
1hil)le \M 1, were irrigated more than six times at iniervaJs of days 
on the avej’age (Starke, 1946), Although the winler crops wer(j 
irrigattnl twice as often, as the summer crops, they n'ccn’ved oiily 
ahoiil one and a half times the amount of irrigation water (e-oluinn 7). 

suDumn,’ <‘ro])s, as can be expected, were favoured with more ilian 
douhle the rainfall, received by the winter crops. They received about 
the same total amount of water as the winter crops, vi:^. o2 inches, 
although their iiverage cropping periods were considerably shorten' in 
most cases. 

WhfdJicr cut for hay or graiied, the sumnnn,' crops i'ec.eiv(‘d about 
the same aanount of water, but there was a consl(.leral)le dilTcrence in, 
the yitdd (c\}).ressed in sheep-days per .morgen. As a I’esiilt the hay 
crops showed a better utili/mtion of water than those graft'd. Ids is 
can 1)0 ascri1)ed partly to a greater wastage of fet'd, wlu'ii th(‘ paddocks 
a,re grazed, and to the soinewJiat disturbing elTeci whidi the grazing 
animal may liave on the plant, althongh the assumption that 1 ton 
oi: hay is eciuivaleiit to 710 sheep-days may be a source of error. 

A comparison of the winter and summer crops, used only for 
grazi.n,g, sliows that the grazing capacity of the summer crops was not 
as high as that of the winter crops, largely becaust', of a, sho,i‘ter crop¬ 
ping period. Both, however, received similar tjuatitiiies of water 
(irrigation and rainfall). CWsequently the iiiilizatiou of water by 
the summer crops was not as good as that of t,}ui winter crops. The 
greater amount of A\'ater used by the summer cro])ft can. be attributed 
to the high tem])e'ral,ures ])r(wailing (see Table VI) and to the lack of 
c-ontrol of the rainfall. When considering the productivity pi'r iiu.di, 
daring the summer months, of applied water, it wi.ll be seen that the 
au,miner crops, e.xcG;pt for some of the legumes grazml, showed a better 
utilization of irrigation water. 

A detailed study of the data for the various summer crops in 
Table VII will reveal that although Sudan grass h‘ad a consi(h!ra!)]y 
longer cropping period than the other crops, it did not receive miKso 
more water. The grazing cajpaeity of Sudan^ gra.ss was by far th,e 
highest, with the result that it show’^ed a considerably better utiliza¬ 
tion of water than the legumes. The difi'erence betAveen Sudan grass 
and the legumes in respect of water utilization is more marked in 
the paddocks grazed than in those out for hay. 

From the observations on grazing capacity of, and water utiliza¬ 
tion by, the various summer crops, it can he inferred that for grazing 
purposes a graminaceous crop would give the best results, whilst 
legumevS should be used for making hay. However, soil fertility is 
an important fac'toi’, which should not he overlooked. 

Residual Effect. 

Tlie eliect of some of the summer crops on the productivity of the 
ensuing winter crop is illustrated in Table VIII, 

The grazing capacity of the oats has been corrected to an ar!)i- 
trary cropping period of 180 days in Table VIII to facilitate com¬ 
parison between the residual effects of the various suinmer crops. 

During 1939, the first season of these experiments, there wan an 
enormous difference between the grazing capacity of oats sown after 
cowqxnis compared with that sown after Sudan grass; the fertilizer 
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treiitniemt A?a.s siiriMar ixi all cases?/Tk. 200 lb. supers |Kvr nicrg’eii. 
Tlie protein content of the oats after Sudan grass was also very much 
lower, due largely to the longer growth period required before tlie 


Tab^e YlllGrazing carpacity of oats after various suvvnivr crops. 


Year. 

Summer, cro}') procedmg 
oats. 

§0 

S 

r^i 

tsC'TJ 

s ® 

O ‘n 

M <V 

O 

... 

pQ d 

g-S 

rC5 <U 

1 

09 fl 

1 S^‘ 
g.a^ 

S N O 

as 

s| 

N O 

P.^ 

« 

0 

u . 

1939... 

Oowpoas. *,.,. 

6*6 

:n)8 

2,419 

.1 

2,750 1 

1 

I 13-00 

^ 0-024 


Sudan grass -h Babala 

9-0 

180 

1,347 

1,301 ; 

9-92 

0-530 

1940.. / 

Gowpt'as. 

27'4 

148 

1,985 

2,4 m 

14-13 

0-501 

194L.\ 

Sudan grass.. 

24*9 

104 

l,B4l 

2,021 

13-20 

0-577 




' 
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oats could be grazed. The oat crop following Sudan grass was notice¬ 
ably inferior in growth, and colour to the general growth made by 
oats. The differeiKXJ becoineB more' sigiiih(*ant wluu it is rtnliztul Uiat 
the Sudan grass and bahala previous to l,he oats had htaui graztu! twice 
and then cut for hay, whilst the cowpeas were mostly (int for hay atui 
only the afieriualh grazed. 


In 1940 and 1941 Sudan grass was sown on lands vvduhdi hud had 
a leguminous (U‘op Uhj previous summer; furihermonu it was grazed 
and not cut for hay exci\pt in hsolatml lustanciis and ilu'ii the winter 
crop following Sudan grasH received I()() lb, sulphate of ammonia per 
morgen with the second irrigation in addition to tiie phos])haiie 
fertilizer given to all the winter m'ops. There was a nuirkml improve- 
tnemt in the growth of the oats eom])are(l with the crop after Sudan 
g^rass in 19d9, udth, the result that both the grazing (aipaciiy and the 
protein content of the oats wxire increased. This improvomcmt x-an bci 
ascribed to the nitrogenous fertilizer, as well as to the residtuil effect 
of the cowpea crop previous to the Sudan grass, and to the fact that 
the Sudan grass was grazed and not cut for hay. 


Recommendations* 

^ It has been shown that crops capable of being grazxid siweral 
times furnished the greatest quantity of grazing over ilio whole 
>::;.season/e.g. Sudan grass, babala and sunn hemp. However, the grami¬ 
naceous crops had a lower feeding value than legumcB utul also had a 
deleterious effect on the ensuing crop. In an attempt to combine the 
desirable qualities of both types of crops, mixtures of sunn iiemp and 
Sudan grass or babala were tried out at Losperfontein with r(‘sults 
as indicated in Table IX, 

The initial results are promising. The two crops grew well 
together and were ready for grazing or mowing at about the sajne 
time. It was observed that after: each grazing the proportion of sunn 
hemp decreased in the pasture.. Tbis^ is reflected in the rapidly 
the chemical comporition of the pasturage given 
v.:;m.:riable IX. , not decrease with each 

' heneftted the gra- ■: 

mmaceous crop. ^ ^ 












Summer (jR()P,s Pium)U(THjw. 

* 

Tlicj Huiiii^ lieiiip-babala mixture appeared to have a higher 
grazing cnipacitj than the Bunii hemp-Suclan grass mixture, but a 
jo!ig(‘r growth fuu’iod was required. 

VV!hm*(^ lauds are not infested with witchweed (rooibloni)^ Sudan 
grass can hv, grown with sunn hemp for sheep grazing. Where there 
is a likelihood of witchweed infestation, and for grazing by cattle,, 
baba la wsliould receive preference. ' Any su.rplus growth of the sunn 
iHunp»grainiiuic(‘OUS mixture could also he cut for hay. 

Taule IX.—Sunn hemf-gram/inaimjm mixtures. 



Sii'NK Hemi* -f Babala. 

Sunn -I- 

■ Sudan Gua.s.s. 

Grazing. 

Growth 
period (days) 
before grazing. 

Sheep-days 
per morgen. 

Per cent, 
protein. 

• pioo 

Growth 
period (days) 
before 
grazing. 

OQ fl 

^ SP 

1 o 

&a 

0 U 
^ & 

Per cent, 
protein. 

8 ^ , 

First........ 

64 

IJtons 

hay 

20-27 

0*52 

49 

603 

18 •4,1 

0*56 

Second.. 

60 

1,116 

13*14 

0*65 

32 

775 ’ 

14*99 

0*49 

Third. 

40 

1,106 

8*76 

1*08 

1 

37 1 

1 

730 

8*98 

0*56 


Of the annual summer legumes, the upright and procumbent 
varieties of cowpeas grown at Losperfontein were very susceptible to 
eelwonn; soya beans were less susceptible and velvet beans and suiiii 
hemp were found to be immtine to eel worm attack. 

Weeds were a wserious problem where the crops grown under 
irrigation were grazed. Without cultivation, and even hand weeding,, 
cowpeas and soya beans were not able to^ compete with weeds, but 
velvet beans, if assisted during their initial period of slow growth, 
were able to overcome the later germinating weeds. S\xnn hemp, on 
the other hand, with its fast erect-growing habit, suppressed weed 
growth, even without cultivation. 

Where weeds are excessive and eel worm prevalent, as frequently 
found in tobacco farming under irrigation, it would be advisable to 
grow sunn hemp or velvet beans as the hay crop in the rotation. 

It has been reported (Ifaude, 1946) that sunn hemp is liable to 
suffer from a wilt disease, particularly when it is grown on the same 
area in sxiccessive seasons. Under such circumstances it may be 
desirable to grow velvet beans in conjunction with mealies. The 
mealies can be harvested for grain and the mealie-vstalks plus velvet 
beans either grazed or ensiled. 

Where the area is free of weeds and eelworm, xipright cowpeas 
can be grown as the hay crop. 

The incorporation of a leguminous crop into the rotation of wheat 
and tobacco, as practised to-day under irrigation by most far.mers in 
the warmer areas, will not only provide valuable fodder for the 
winter but, in addition, will have the effect of increavsing even to the 
extent of doubling the yield of the ensuing wheat crop. 
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]Io\v<‘V(‘r, 11; is very unlikely that any of tlie aniHUil le^iiiiies vnn 
siirf)ass luceriH^ as a liay crop iiiuler irrigation. Jiina'nn^ has ihr 
advantage tlait it is-a perennial crop capable of yielding S(‘V(‘ral c.uls 
of liay. 

A inixtiire of lucerne and paspalum grass was also ivivd us a 
grazing crop. Altht)Ugli there was practically no {)aspaiinn in ilie 
paslun^ ai, iirst, it increased rapidly at tlio expense of (In^ husn’iic 
fnnn Ihe second year onwards. A permari(Mit pasi,ur<' of ihis naiurc^ 
proved of great value in tiding over any leed shor-lag(*s lhal occurred 
at ilie ciiange-oviir from, one season io tlie other. 


Incidence of B,loatifig on Lucerne. 

Lmterne wtus grazed l)y sheep with varying r<‘sults at Lospiu*- 
fonieiu. Saiisl'a(!iory r(^sulfcs were obtained with dry slang) and preg¬ 
nant ewes, l)ut when lactating ewes with, tluu'r ravtujous appelile 
grazed growing linau’ne, frequent cases of hloaiing o(‘(anTed with 
fatal resulis. It apjiears that two conditions arc^ luasrssary for' bloal- 
itig io ocHuir: (1) a liigli vsugar content in the ingrrsbal inaierial, siudi 
as may be found in the leafy tops of young lucerru*, whethm* wiliisi, 
bruised, frovst-bitteii or not; and (2) a rapid eonsmiipiion of lai’ge 
(juantilies of sucli luceriug as -occurs when fash'd, laclaling uv fasi- 
growing a-ninials ente}' a. iiuau’iie land. 

Bloaldug IS (liu^ to the excessive prodiad;ion of gas during the 
rapid oxidation of sugar* by ^veast cells. In the <*as<‘ of burerue {die 
noi'inal oriuvlaiioii of tdie ga.s is inqiedtal by excessive foam produclion 
in the rumen due I<j the, pri'simei' of saponin (Citsin, IfM?!). 

Th(^ stoniacdi erintents i)f ilii‘ sluH'p whii'h iliiul from hload.ing were 
found io consist of a foaming, frofby mass with praeiiVally no collec¬ 
tion of free gas, as may ommr in cast' of entile. This explains 
why it was found so dihicult to ridieve tlie bloated condiiion in sluH'p, 
either by the usc' of a probang, or troc'ar and e.anula. Tin* ad minis- 
trafkm of turpentine (2 teaapoons in half a cup of raw linseed oil) by 
means of a stonuudi tube wm found to be lielpful in ridiewing bloat¬ 
ing. Clark (1,940) explains that turpentine does not firc'vmit liloaiing, 
but tliat it serves hi break the foam by its pliysical action, on surface 
tension. 

Where bloating is likely to occur, it would be advisable to give 
the susceptible animals a feed of liay, or some oidior grazing crop, 
before they are allowed on to the lucerne landvS. This will lessen the 
rapidity of lucerne consumption by animals with ravenous ap[)etitios, 
and, according to Olark and Quin (1945), the roughage tliUB obtained 
in the rumen acts in a mechanical way on the texture of the ruminal 
contents by preventing,the formation of a frothy, glutinous mass, and 
by allowing more gas to escape from the ingeata. 


R61e of Irrigation Farming. 

In, determining farming policy on the irrigation settlements tlu^ 
foremost issue of national importtoee to be decided is whether irriga¬ 
tion farming should be regarded primarily as an eutit 5 r on its own, 
or whether it should be planned, in conjxmction with dry-land 
fanning so that the products of imgation farming can be utilized to 
supplement our dry-land farming, ^ : 

......,The,,,,^ .pi’oblem of.fwd^m^AtalJmportanceas. whethi^^ 

stock husbandry should form of irrigation farming 

fertility sqU health. IFowever, whou 
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mnsUhniif!; t}K\se piviblenis, tlie eeoB.omic aspect jnrist lie borne in 
mind as wcd'L The settler, fanniiig under an irrigation scbeiiie to-day, 
is (‘.oiilToniml witfi the problem of whether a mixed fariniiig system 
iiudufting iivc^stocik would be as profitable as the present cash-cropping 
sysiiMH, 

Livestock and Fodder Production. 

The jn‘ 0 (liictioi;i of cash crops such as tobacco, .wheat .and vege¬ 
tables 18 likely to remain tbe main source of income to .the irrigation 
farmm' for some time. It is felt, however, that a more diversified 
farming system, including the production of fodder crops, and parti¬ 
cularly legumes, should be undertaken. Such crops will not o.nly 
assist^ in maintaining soil fertility and soil structure hut will also be 
a reliable source of animal feed. It has vstill to be investigated 
wdiether the fodder crops should he utilized by .animals on the irriga- 
i.ion s(‘tt;]ements or diverted elsewhere to supplement the feed resources 
of our dry-land farming during the annual winter period of scarcity 
and to serve as an insurance against the periodic droughts in South 
Africa, i,e» for the establishment of fodder hanks. 

It has been, seen earlier in this article that, in general, 
the winter crops had a greater grazing capacity and showed a better 
utilization of water (irrigation and rainfall) than the summer fodder 
crops. The winter nionths coincide with the period of greatest pro¬ 
duction by the animal in snch areas; e.g., il was found at Losperfon- 
tein that suckling lambs and young sheep made considerably better 
growth during the winter than during the hot summer period. Simi¬ 
larly, in controlled experiments Regan and Richardson (1938) have 
shown that milk production in dairy cows declined with temperatures 
rising above 80® F. 

Wherti the animal factor is introduced into irrigation farming in 
the warmer areas, it would thus be advisable to concentrate on maxi¬ 
mum production by the animal during the winter months. It will 
then be possible, for example, to supplement and stabilize the pro¬ 
duction of such an essential food commodity m milk to a greater 
extent than.' is at present the case in the' summer-rainfall area. For 
this, purpose grazi.ng crops, such as oats and vetches in the winter, 
and, to a lesser extent, habala and sunn hemp in the summer, can he 
grown. 

Highly productive animals, such as milch cows and ewes pro¬ 
ducing sucker Iambs, will utilize the abundance of succulent feed 
efficiently only whilst producing milk but not during the periods of 
non-productivity. During the periods of rest the non-productive 
animal should be maintained on cheap feedstuff's. Tlie dairy cow has 
a relatively short non-productive period, viz. two months ont of every 
year, whilst the ewe, after producing a marketable sucken lamb with¬ 
in four months, is relatively imprdductive^ for tlie remainiVig eight 
months of the year. It is for this reason that the dairy cow is more 
likely to he an economic proposition on irrigation settlements, where 
the amount of cheap land not under irrigation is limited. Sucker- 
lamb production, on the other hand, may play a more iinx)ortant role 
in those irrigation areas where there is a relatively large amount of 
cheap grazing land available. 

Tlie area under irrigation in South Africa is likely to increase in 
the future as the importance of irrigation farming in relation to our 
relatively unstable agrictilture is more fully realized. Whether such 
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irri^'uii'Oii wlioiild lie regarded merely an a nseann td providiii^^ 

«el'.ilenie!it tor a. uiiiabtn* of people, or more aa a BHaum cd' siijiporting* 
and atalxiliziog* the whole agrieuttviriil structure in South Aidica, is an 
issue which re(|ui.rc8 the most serious consideration. 
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The Nutrition of Poultry. 

T.N a recent bulletin on the above-ineniionml sulijeei, Prof, 
J" A. M. Gerkke, of the Agriturlturul lieseandi luHiiiute, givers 
apecial attention to (a) maintenance of the body, (b) growtii of the 
chicks, turkeys and ducklings, (a) egg prodxiction and reprodudioii, 
{d) prevention of nutritional diseases, and {e) i\w fattening of 
poultry. 

The hulletm is divided up as follows: — 

(1) General disemssion of nutritive requiremenia. 

(2) Influence of certain ration constituents upon the growth of 

chicks. 

(3) Influence of rations upon health and egg production. 

(4) Feed consumed hy different classes of poultry. 

(5) Computation of poultry rations. 

(6) Management and systems of feeding. 

(7) Green feed and silage for poultry. 

(8) Miscellaneous, such as influence of feed on egg-yolk (colour, 

cannibalism, crooked breast bones, and the feeding of sulphur 
and tobacco dust. 

This bulletin, No. 260, is obtainable from the Editor, Dopartunuit 
of Agriculture, Pretoria, at 6d. per copy, prepaid. 
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Contouring by Farmers Themselves. 

N. J. van Straaten, Lecturer in Engmeering^ College of 

Agriculture, Cedara^ 

r|llllj<l interest in eonservation farming lias resulted in 

!miiu'n>us iMMiiiests for assistance from farmers who wisli to 
liavi^ thcn’r fields (contoured, but owing to the present shortage of 
field oili<*,{irs they have to wait so long to have the work done for 
them, iliat in desperation they attempt the tavsk themselves. Having 


Levelling Outfits for Farmers. 

In order that fa'tmers may Keif themselves in the 
surveying of anti-erosion works^ the Director of Soil 
Conservation and Esctension has made arrange numts for the 
local manufacture and sale of reliable^ hut cheap^ mstnmients. 
The outfit consists of a telescopic dumpy level with tripod^ 
levelling staff and instructions. It will be obtainable from 
the Division of Soil Conservation and Smterision^ P.0, Box 
965, Pretofiay against a remittance of iJlO, accompanied by a 
certifimte from the local Magistrate or Extension Officer, 
indicating that the applicant is a bona fide farmer. 


little knowledge of the method of x^^’oeednre, however, they can 
quite easily g*o wrong by giving the structures too great a fall, 
spacing them, too far apart, or not taking precautionary measures 
wher(‘ necessary. 

The object; of this article is to lay before farmers some of the 
major points of consideration in order to give them an idea of the 
procedure to lie lollonn^d in setting about tlie task. From this it 
will be clear that it is futile to depend upon eyesiglit alone 
in laying out contours and that a certain measure of precision is 
required within tolerable margins. As no Iavo farms or even twT) 
fields on the same farm can be treated identically, however, the 
farmer who feels that his fields need special treatment, should wurit 
until a field officer who has the necessary practical experience in. 
such matters, can assist him. 

There are three methods of treating cultivated latids, namely 
(a) the use of grass strips, (b) the throwing up of contour banks, 
and (c) the construction of broad-based or magnum terraces. 

Grass Strips. 

The use of grass strips is by far the cheapest and easiest means 
of protection in that there is no labour attached to them other iha,n 
the setting out of the strips on the contour. Where grass grows 
prolifically and soils have a good structure enabling them to absorb 
large quantities of water, where the slopes are not too steep, and 
where heavy thunderstorms are not prevalent, these grass strips 
will afford good protection, provided they are made wide enough. 
Having the -vstrips too narrow is possibly the biggest mistake 
generally made. Grass strips must be wide to retard the flow of 
water . The minimum width should he 10 feet, though the average 
is usually 15 feet. Where the topography is irregular, vSpecial 
attention must be paid to ensure that the gruvss strip does not 
become too narrow at certain points in its length. The wider these 
grass strips are, the better, and they can be laid dpwn in the form 
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of j)usiur(‘s From whioli Iiay can be obiaiiuul, and so ho inacio to 
fit into ilui fanniiio* system. This proeethire will enahh* us to 
apf),ro;irh ilse eliniax of soil coiiservation tee.hni<|U(‘, as prariisinl in 
older eoinitries, whereby alternate contour intervals ai't‘ allowcMl i,(^ 
remain undcn* pernmnent grass for a immber of vimrs, Ihr^ousc^ 
perennial grasses are known to play a niultiFold role in the 
re-vila,lization of exhausted or otherwise nin-dow!) soils. A 1 Un^ 
a nmiiher of ycairs sucli leys are cultivated a,gjiiu and ofhcu's laid 
down in rotation. By allowing the leys to take up the ina^^’u lari lies 
between the theoretical eontours we have flu* advantagt' of 
(‘uliivaiing parallel strips of field in between, thus a\’oidinp' tiu" 
working of wedge-shaped ineees and the undesirahle trampling am! 
oousolidaiion of the soil at the tnrning-])oii)ts. 

Mrass strips are usually vsurveyed dead on the (‘(miour, tiiai is, 
the to]) (‘dge of 1 fu' strip. This permits of any run-otf water being 
to'cmly (listri])ute(I over the grass. 

i’he spacing of the strips will depend to a larger e\t(mt on the^ 
rainfall, striudure of the vSoil, and the slope', but should prefc'rably 
not exceed a 6-feet vertical fall. Here ex])i‘rieii(‘c' is ih(‘ only safe'- 
guide. 

Contour Batiks. 

As the name implies, banks are eiilu'r ihrown on the (-ontour 
or are given a slight fall to discharge rnn-off wah'r to otie or both 
sides of the field. In the construction of iliese l^anks a drain is 
forihed on tlu' top side. A Martin ditcher or a. iionu'-inade V-drag 
is used for coiustnu-ting them. Here too, rainfall, soil type' atid 
slo]>e must be- taken into consideration to decridc' wheihc'r the Ijirnks 
must h(‘ lev('i througliout thedr length or g^iven a fall, and what 
flic fall should he. Many farmers prefer levc'l eonlours, since' no 
Tiieasurc's need he lakeii for the (IivS])osa1 of run-off water. The soil 
must-therefore ahsorh all the rain water that is likt'ly to fall on 
the. lands. Tliooreiieally, then, level contours are indicated wlnwe 
the rainfall is low, the slo])e of the terrain very gentle, and the 
soil (‘.a])n,ble of absorbing all the probable rainfall. Tn pracdice, 
however, this is not always true, since a very heavy ]) reed pi tail on may 
occur once in four or five years, and it-may be advdsable to have a 
graded canitour. Nevertheless, level banks have been (‘onstnu'ted 
in higb-rainfall areas with excellent results. 

When the contours are graded, the first essential is i-o ensure 
that the discharged water can safely be disposed of. This water 
can he turned on to well-grassed veld, wdiere no dongas art». present 
in the vicinity, and where the water can be distributed evenly over 
a large area, or it may be turned into a wen-establishcul plantation. 

It must he emphasized that it is a simple matter to accumulate 
water, but it is not always so easy to dispose of a large c.omumi.rated 
volume of water without causing soil erosion if the topograpliy,. 
soil and vegetation do not lend themselves to “ rough handling’h 
Ip many cases it becomes necessary to take further precautionary 
measures to distribute the water. Sometimes it is found advisable 
first to prepare a water-way by planting a suitable binding grass 
a year or two before the contours are constructed, or even to erect 
checks in the form of concrete, stone or brick barricades to dispose 
of water discharged by the contours. It is qtiite possible that ilie 
construction of graded contour banks can cause bad donga ('.rosion 
if care is not exoercised in the disposal of ., the water discharged 
by them. A few f?uf‘h cases are known. 

In setting out these graded contours, care should be cx(‘.er(n*se(l 
that they are not made too long. The accepted principle is that 
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they should not ho lougor than l^BOO feet,, preferably ft. if 

^iistdiurgiiig iu one direction only. If they are lougerj it is b«?st 
gra<l(‘ llunu so as to discharge in two directions, in whic'Ji (^as(3 
•the ruaxituum length, of the contour can be 2/100 feet or at the 
utmost d,2Ull feet. 

With r(‘g‘ar*d io tlie fall or grade of the contour, the following 
gradcss art? given a,s a guide, but it may be found necessary to bring 
about slight tdniuges to meet local conditions:-—■ 

f^’or the first dOl) ft., giye 1 inch fall per 100 ' ft. 
hor th(‘ 2nd 200 ft., give 2 inches fall |)er 100 ft. 
hor ihe drd 000 ft., give 3 inches fall per 100 ft. 

For ihe 4ih 300 ft,, g.ive 4 inches fall per 100 ft* 

It will i)e noted tha,i the grade increases as ihe length of the 
‘C.ojitour increas(‘s. This permits of the larger volumes of wabu* 
which will actuunuhiie towardvS the end of the contour, being 
jcim^ved more ra])i(Ily. 

Often <om{)anitiveIy short contours are given a uniform gra<le 
throughout their lengtli. In firm soils the fall should preferul)ly 
not l)e greater than 4 inches per 100 feet, but for lighter soils 3 
iindies per 100 ft. is usually given. 

A very ('ommon mistake made in contouring a field is to spiu'c? 
the contours too far apart. The object of contouring is to divide 
the slope into short sections, so that the water which does fall 
on the strip between the contours, cannot gain volume and thereby 
suffici<‘nt velocity to carry with it particles of vsoil. If the length 
‘of the slope between the (jontours is too great, one finds that the 
ooutour drains soon silt up. The spacing of (*.ontours depends 
largely on the slope of the field, and one should never spac^e them 
a definite nuinlxu* of yards apart, but rather givt? a, ceiiain vcui.ical 
fall from one c^onfour io the next, A useful formula to use for 
■thivS ve.rtic'al spa(?ing is: — 

V.rtic.Hall-li+ 

4 

Thus, if the, average slope of the field is 8 ft. per KK) ft. (or B 
per cent.), then the vertical fall between the contours should be 
2 “H 4 =2 + 2, i.e. 4 ft. If the soil is not depicted of humus and vstill 
has a good structure, the vertical spacing can he increased to 
V.F.=2+ -y feet. Lands with greater slope than 12 per cent, 
should preferably not be cultivated, but rather be put down to 
permanent grasses or trees. 

Always commence contours from the top of the slope a,ml 
remember that a cut-off drain should be constructed above the fiedd 
to prevent run-off water from adjoining slopes from reacdiing tlie 
land. This drain must he well constructed and given the same 
fall as the (*ontours. The same precautions witli regard Io the 
discliarge should be taken as for the coniours. 

When constructing contour banks remember that the wider 
the drain, the better the production afforded to the land. A wide 
drain has the added advantage that the velocity of flow of the 
water is reduced, thus preventing scouring of the drain and 
permitting the soil to absorb more water, besides offering a greater 
.area of absorption. The minimum width of the drain should be 
5 to 6 ft., and the bank must be 18 inches to 2 ft. high, 
measured from the lowest part of the drain. 

Broad-based or Magnum Terraces. 

' The method of setting out these terraces is identical with that 
desexibed for contour banks. The difference between tlie two is 

■ y"m ' 
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llijit wilh I ho 00 !)four hank a strip of land alH)ui 10 i,o 12 loot, 
thal is ih(‘ di'ain and bank, is lost to cviltivation, while' in tlu'* 
<*as(' of iho broad-hasod terraoe the wliole area iiiolusivoof ilu' 
drain and bank ean be oultivated. In tins case tin' drain is from 
12 to feed, wide and the bank about the same widlh, and the 
bank and drain so proportioned that any nn])lenient can be worki'd 
over ihein. 

The Care of Contour Banks and Terraces. 

Somei/imes these structures break -within thci first i.w'o smisons 
after bi'inj^’ constnnd.ed, the main reason beino' that tln^ soil on 
the banks lias not firmly settled, or, as is more coininonly the case, 
that afl(‘r ('onsf.ruc'lion the drains have higdi and low s])ots whleh 
{*,a.ns(‘ |])(‘ Marl (O' to actcunmlate in sections Insbnid of flowing* away 
steadily. d'h(^ farmer vshoiild therefore ins])eci all (‘oniour 
sti’uctures aft(n'“ tlu' :first rains—Nvhen the flood marks ar('. tde.arly 
visible™“4o locate high spots, which must be clearinl out by band, 
and to Iniild up and strengthen points wliere ilu' hanks an* Imv. 

If it is possible, tbe drains slionld be (‘becked for grade 
iininediately aftet each one has been completed, when siudi high 
and low spots can he rectified immediately. 

Once tin-* Muiier flows steadily in the draJns, (‘orrect ploughing 
will ensun* that .the banks require very little furiber attention. 


Meloji'-fly as a Pest of Granadillas 

IContin-vvil jmm patjv 700 , 

known as leaf and fruit spot disease of granadillas. The symptoms 
of the disease differ from fly injuries in tluit the former usually o(aun' 
only during damp misty weather. Only viatnre fruits arc^ attacked 
by the dis(-*as(n and affected fruits develop spots whicdi are large and 
of a yellowish-brown colour. Within the sunlum lesion, light 
greyisli-black conccrntrlcnlly arranged spores may Ije seen, and this 
is well illustrated in .Figure 3. 

For tlie control of thivS disease the Division of Botanv and Plant 
Pathology recommenda either spraying with Bordcumx mixture (8 
lb. in bO galls.) plus vspreader, or dusting with copper-oxicliloride, 
two parts in one part of talc. 
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* This article is the fourth in the series, the first, se(?ond and third liaving 
appeared in, the September, October and November (194()) issueH of F<trmiiH} 
m ^onth Africa. 
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The Horse on the Farm/ 

IV. Mechanics of the Horse. 

Dr. P. J, V. d. IL Schreuder and F, B. Wright, Senior 
Fro,fessio,nal Officers (Florses). 

^11F wni’kiiio' HIV of any iniudinie dejxuids on the (|naiit.y and 
snioolh ruiiciioniuo’ of all the eoiiipouent parts. Similarly, iho 
skcdtdoH of iho hoist* ooniains numerous joints, lun|i>*os and lovers 
whos<‘ vvtMU'iup,’ <jualiiies and iriio inovemcnfs vitally aflee-i its 
working*' lift*. 

Befort*. dis(uissiiig‘ tin*. i)iU)r(‘, important defetds, hlemishcts a,nd 
unsoufidiH*ss(*s, if will lx* prohfablc* io (‘onsidtu* some of Ihe more 
mtM'hanieal aspoeis of eeriain joints and limbs, more espotnally the 
ivet a,ml U‘gs. 


The perfect formation of the limbs is one in which all four h*^-s 
are straig’ht as if hang'ing vertically from the corners of ihe body. 

Any deviation from a straig'ht and true position causes friction 
and undue strain wliich not only interferes with co3*rect a(*ti.on, hut 
ultimately results in the familiar defects and unsound nesses that 
detract from the usefulness of the horse and shorten its workinj^' life. 


^ Wm . . 

-"'f /"y" /' ‘ y -'’' 14 '". *' i 

Fic. 1.—A splendid representative of the saddle-horse elasK(\s compel,- 
iiifi: at numerous American horse shows, with /5{),0t)0 del'nrs pri/>e 
money. Note the perfect formation of the animars lirub.s, style, ((imlity 
and suhstanoo. (The National .Morseman, S(*pl. 






Side (fore. quarter).~Al, correct position indicated by a plumb line; A 
standing over; Ad, over at knees; A4, calf-kneed; A6, standing 

under. 

J^rorit.—m, correct position; B2, pigeon-toed; B3, toed out: B4, 

, knock-kneed; B5, toed in. 

{hztul (luarter)^ei correct positio-n; 02, sickle Jiock; 03 

It niider; C4, standinK back; 06, straight ho<^k. 


Iimicr; yi, saanumK nacK; tSij straight hock. 
Jlar.h.-ni^ eorrwit position; D2, bow-leggod; 1)3, narrow hocked 
..r j)4,« w’lde hocked; D5, cow-hocked. 





Tin-; THK Kai{m* 


!n iIh' arcniii|mnying tliagraiim. Aj B, (J aiul 1),, the true positions 
are p'iveii III I, \vhile Ilia ahuennal positions are in{li(‘a,ie(l in 2^ 4^ 

iiHil fh Pluiiih Hues dropped fiHUu ecuitreB just ulKive the Jiinbs divide 
I hem (‘veuiy dowii lo I he iVi hndvs Iroin the sides, front and bae-k. The 

disfaurt' helwtHMi I lui iiiuhs slunild be xnoderaHrly wide-.about the 

spat'o <d' another liiuh- a loo iiamiw or too wide position iieiuo* 
nutlesiraddio 

11h‘ f^’eod^ fool is hard-hoofed. Tlie fore feet are sJij^ditlj ia.r^“er 
jtnd roundto" sinee I low (*arry more weigdii, while the hind feel, wideh 
do more fu'opeliiu^a are sli^'hllv smaller and more jiointed. Siixe of 
leel is dt'leruiinml hy I In* kind of work a horse pmd'cuTns. In the 
draimhi horso ilnw a,n* lar^'er for a better tlii* roa<l. What- 

vvi'v Ihe size, lln* Had. niusl be well shaptnl and toueli ilu^ j^TOiriul 
(‘vonl\. hlal f(*e(, nari‘ow fe(‘t and low Ikh'Is aia^ uinh'siruble, even 
if tln‘se faults ari^ rem(‘di<Ml hy proper shoeing*. 

ll!(‘ pasbu’iis ar(‘ n)od(‘i*a(idy Ion<»' and slopinp-^ with an an/^*,lo of 
aO aiid Ab de^r(‘(».s in froiii and hind fe<*t, r(‘spt‘e.iively, in ari 
iina^anai'y line from the (•(Uitre of tin* Hdloek, Deviations from tiie 
normal would lie a stumpy ls}>.) or sloping" (si.) posititxn. The 
slumpy eondilion is ni(»si oftiui assoeiab'd witli a short liastern and 
nK‘ sloping' (‘ondilion wiih a long* pastern 

Idle abnormal formations shown in ’Fig*. 2 are diu^ to lack of 
br<H‘(}ing and vauy ofbm to malnutrition or to a deti(*ieiu*y of a certain 
mimu'al or olino* eonsliiiumt of feedsiulTs, By (airtd’til oliservation 
and timely aitmitiou, many of the abnormalities in fetd ran be reedd- 
tied in foals. 

The leng'ili of tin* useful life of a hard-working’ liorsi^ is randy 
measured hy its pfd.tmtial life H]>an, but rather by its ability to stand 
up to I'xatding eonditious without some or other portion of the body 
g‘iving’ way to tlie strain imposed by work. TluiSf an inferior young 
horse working' on bar<l eiiy stre<v(s niight have developed an incurable 
ring’bom^ by tin* agt* of six ycMU's. The factddiat tlie horse mig’ht live 
to twtmiy™five years of age if turned out to pasture, is of no importarice 
at all. Wluii really fixes its value is the fact that its working life 
was 0X1 ly of one or two ycnirs' duration. 

Conformation and Nutrition. 

The facdors that exercise the greatest irxfliience on the working 
life of a, horse are conformation and nutrition. 

Co-nfarmation .—This is largely a question of mechanics. It is 
not difficult to realize that a horse that takes more weight on one side 
of the foot and limb, either wdiile standing or during progression, as, 
for example, in the case of a pigeon-toed liorse or one that turns its 
toes out, lias an uneven strain transmitted to the lower joints and 
ligaments of its limbs, eertain parts of which fail to bear their full 
share of stress while other parts are overtaxed and may ultimately 
give way. 

In a. truly conformed and true actioned horse, strain is harmo¬ 
niously distrihutecl. There is no overtaxing of any one part, and the 
rivsk of breakdown is much reduced. 

Again, in a horse with good.length and slope of pastern, jar and 
strain on the limb is absorbed to a great extent by the mechanical 
play of the fetlock joint and the suspensory apparatus of tendons and 
ligaments of this region. A short, upright fetlock handicaps the anti¬ 
concussion mechanism of the fetlock joint, and the forelimb has 
consequently to stand considerably more jarring and concussion. 

As the points of the horse have already been discussed earlier in 
•this series of articles, the diJSrerent types of conformation that pre¬ 
dispose a horse towards eertain unsoundnesses, will not he enumerated 
again. • ^ 
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i \is o])vious that a. poorly niiriured horse raniioii 
siaiid tip io the strain of hard work, but it is not so obvious that pi 
horse «‘elti!ift‘ pknrty of food may nevertiudess bo starved of ovulairi 
essentials, the laoJc of whiidimay contribute materially b> the th^volo])- 
mciit of luisoiiiulnesses. As most unsoundiiessews in liorses are assoca'aiod 
with the bones and ligaunents of the limbs, it follows ihai anyiliin^' 
wliioli affects tin' health of the horse, is an important factor in deica"- 
mining' usoundness or oiherwn’se. In this respect tlm cpianlity and raiio 
of calcium oxide .a,ml phosphorus peBtoxide in the fiHsI is of para¬ 
mount impoHa,mun Veld graziiij,^ will almost always he lacdiiii.n* in 
availalilc calc,iurn a,ml ]>hosphc)rus, and gTaKmj 4 ‘ animals may well 
fed from one to two ouncies of a mixture of calcium {‘aiiionalc' and 
(‘ahu'uin phos])haie in .a, jntio of 1 to I*5 per day. 

When horses rec.c'ive larg’e quantities of maize', bran and ends, 
an (Hxcevss of IbO., may he abvsorbad into the syslem and in orch'r io 
maintain a (‘orreet (’aihIbO., ratio, calcvium is withdrawa fi’om the 
bonc's, whi(di liec'eme (U)iuparatively vsoft and s])ong’y and umihh' to 
stand the jar and stress of \vork, Ihirtliermore, tin' Hhrc's of ihe liga¬ 
ments may be more eavsily torn from their points of insertion in ilie 
softened bones, with (‘onseqiient inflainxnation at ihese sites. 

Tluu'efore, where horses receive a rich grain diei, one io two 
ounci^s of calcium carbonate only vslicmld be fed io counieraet the 
exc'css of PoO. in ihe food. 


Recognizing Unsonndnesses and Blemishes* 


Mem wlio do not constantly luuidle large munhtM's of horses art^ 
not likely to becumie adept in recognizing the more ohvsmire forms <d’ 
nnsoundin^HH, hut there is no reason \v:hy a eap-ahle Imrsoman shotild 
not recMignize nuiny of itic' commoner unsoundnesses and hh'mislx'H of 
horses. 


In ('xamining a horse for soundness, a well defiiu'd proetulure, 
suxih as ilu', following, shcmld always be adopted. 

The horvse in (juestion is made to stand scpian?, on all four Ic'gs by 
an attendant, and is then viewed at a distance of three to four pac.;es 
froni float, side, and rear. Such a general examination will revcatl 
obvious defects of the eyes, deformitios of the facte, inequality of sizet 
of joints and feet, well developed ringbones, sidehones, spavins, 
curbs, injuries, capped elbows and hocks, etc. 

After this general examination, a inore thorough and detailed 
check is made, and, if any of the conditions describcul he met with, 
the horse should be rejected. 

The-Eyes. ■ 


The eyes should be examined first. Marked opacity will, of 
course, be obvious immediately. ^ Often, small o])aque areas are imd 
with in the cornea, and their position and the type of horse in whicdi 
they occur, will determine their seriousness. Thus, a small opaedty 
opposite the pupil of the eye of a polo pony is an obvious unsouiul- 
ness as it will interfere with the pony's vision and may cause it to 
shy oli during a game, hut such a defect would not he of such serious 
account in a heavy cart horse working at a walk in town, and still It^ss 
so in a heavy horse woi'king away from traffic on a farm. 

.' ,Tbe pupils of^botk eyes' shouM )be of the same size. In bright, 
light they will bemarlw a#'eloiga;M in shape. Their size will 
increase considerably^an t'BimrAirk' slable. This increast^ aud 
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ill I1h» siz<' of ilie pupil takes place inuue(Iiel(4y, according 
io change's !n flic d(\L»‘i*i‘e of intensity of tin* light, atu! caui (‘.asily lx*. 

o line ever!, ■ 

A Ihu’sc' n’hosc jorpils rcnnaiii distenclecl in brigld; s\i;nJ.ig1it slio 
iiuiiH'diaicly be 

Opaciiies wiiinii tlie. lens or posterior cluimher of tlie eye emn best 
lx* looked for ill a darkened stable by flashing tlie light of a, ior(di, on 
lo a niirroi- whiidi is so dii’cc'ted that tin* reflected light is played on. 
io tlx* c*yc to be examined. 

Face. 

Biiatcral sw<‘lling of tbe face is rnosi often associated witli 
o,s'/c/;//7>ro.s’/.s' or fame dist'ane, In tliis (‘Ondition, the lower jaw¬ 
bones ar(* gcm*rally swollen as well. 

Unilab'ral swelling of the face, wh.en assoc.iuted with a purulent 
discharge fr'oin fhe corr'esponding nostril, indicates sinus trouble,, 
wldodi <aiu be cuiuxl otrly by skilled yeterinary attention. 

Facia,! [luralysis caused by paralysis of _the facial iierye is 
diaguo8(*d by a dT'ooping ear, eyelid and lip-of the affected side. 

Teeth and Jaws. 

It is always as well to open a horse’s mouth wbon examining for 
soinnhu^ss to see that it is not ‘‘ parrot mouthed condition where 

the upp(U‘ iiunsor ieeth overlap the lower, and niake eflicient grazing 
(Hfllcuit. As brcHHling animals will transmit this condition to a 
ceriain pcrct*nlage of their olbspring, they should bo rejected. 

Do not omit to (vxainiue the back teeth. Tlie molars often weo*r 
vmy uiK'venly and are a common cause of untliriftiness in horses. 
Sharp (*dges to (he molar teeth can easly be removed by ravsping, but 
corr<Hition of proriouuced uneven wear must be left to a skilled 
veterinary surgeon, who, alt In,) ugh he may be able to improve matters, 
(‘auuoi restore to normal the condition of the teeth. 

Fiatulae, i.e. passages extending into the bo,ne of the lower jaw 
and opening to the - exterior along its lower edge, are sometimes 
eu(iOx,i.ntered. They will he found in the space between the incisor and 
molar teeth, or (iomniunicating with one of the molar teeth. Treat- 
numt is not possible by the layman. Moreover, the first condition is 
generally caused through abuse of the bit, with pronounced injury to 
the sensitivity of the horse’s mouth on the affected side. 

Head. 

G’wwth.s ,—^One sometimeB sees horses witli growths (tumours) 
aitacdied to various parts of the head. Sotnetimes these can be 
surgically removed, but often they recur after removal so that a lay¬ 
man should not entertain the idea of buying a horse vSo affected. Grey 
horses often show the presence of tumours, known as inelajKnnata, 
under the skin. These often increase in size, and, if they occur in 
the throat region, may interfere with breathing through occlusion of 
the pharynx. 

Poll E'vil.—This condition is found on the upper surfacx^. of tlui 
nock just behind the ears. One or more openings which discharge 
pus are found uji inch or more below the level of the marnc Skill(xl 
0 ])orative treatment is essential to effect a cufe. 
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Wi tilers. 

Flslnlous li////H^r,s^—-TiiiB (ionditicm is soiiitvwhui siuiilar to pt)!l 
evil and, a,s its ikuiu* indicates, afixHds ilu' 11 is invariahij 

caused h.v an. saddle wMch, by pressin^j;' un ihe wilhers, 

causes injury io ibo sk.hi and undindyin^' bony stnnd.uia* of llie 
withers, ddiis is followed by X)us formation, and as tlu‘ pus has no 
oiiilot, it burrows down alono' the layers of e(>iuH»e.i ive i issui^ ludnuMUi 
tlui nuisei(‘s, and, following* th.e li,oe of buisl. r(\sislanee, bnuiks ihrmi;^‘li 
the skin at various points below the wlihers, ’’rhe eonditio!^ is a nu>si 
persistcmt one and shows no tendency lo (dear u[) wiihout sptudalist 
trcuituKUit. 

Breast. 

//m/.s7; //o//.—This is a hsinlous eondition of iln‘ skin and under- 
iyin^ 4 ‘ ti,ssu(\s itniiHuliatnly al)ove the point of tin* slnuihhua As in the 
lastnientioiHul iwo easels, it needs opivrative inudnnuit to tdbM‘t a e.urcn 

Forehand. 

We now (*()nn' to the closer examination of tln^ front limbs. 
The slioubhir joint is treqtiently su,spe<*tnd by laynnm of bein#j»‘ 
the seat of lanKuiess in bonses. In actual, fact, shoubhu-hnmun^ss is 
not so coininon us is <»‘euerally th()U|:»‘ht, and presents, evtm t(j (‘xptu'ts, 
the ^Teatest diflieiilty in diagnOvsis. The layman, ihererons nc'iul not 
pay undue attention to this joint, but g’cd o!i with the (‘xainimitioii of 
the remainder of the liinb. This he doe*s by standing oppOvsiie the 
Tiear fore limb, fa(.dug in the same direction lus the horse, ddie right 
luuid is then run down over the knee when any hbiauis or bony- 
thickeniiig will be noted. If in any doid)t as to th(‘ prestnu’c (d* slight 
enlargemeni, it is wise to go round to (In^ oil; side and (anupatH^ i.lu^ 






ON TIIK ‘FaIIM. ■ ' 

fV«‘l ni‘ Hip <»ri’ kiH*r. lniM|ualiiy in ni/A) is iiiYariahly associatel witli 
alHioriiia! iiy. 

Oiip iiiiisi sfrt's.s the' fart, linrn that the man who aspires to judge 
tin* ahntinnal liinh, mast first ihorouglily acquaint hiirnself witli the 
IVid ni a Mfund liinh ami slKUiId miss no op})oriunity of running liis 
mt*r tlu' limbs eif young sound horses. 

ddsa kio'a.s of {)!(! horses that have done a (vonsiderabh' anioiint of 
galiofiing will ofiem not have* the same clean f(*el as those of a young 
horse, but any inarkc'd thickening or imafuality in size a.nd shape 
must be*, re^gardenl with the greatest suspicion. 

Hie. knee's slionid also lx* (examined for vsears-—mdications as to 
whether the horse* has hemi down on its knees* 

A flew an e*xamimiiion of the knee,^ the hand is passed down over 
the minnon with tlu* ohjtxd. of (ItBeovering splints. 

liiesi* iak«‘. th(‘ form of bony enlargements varying greatly in 
size, and generally ehuirly visible to the eye, being situated at the aide 
of tin* eannem bone In'tween. the large and the small splint bones. 
When situated just below the knee, they must be regarded seriously, 
as they may int{*rfere with fri'e movement of the knee joint, but when 
situated lowtu* down, they eause no ill elTeets and may be regarded 
as bleinislH's and not unsoundnesses. 

Bony pr<»j(xdbms (exostoses) may occur on any portion of the 
front surface of the cannon as the result of knocks, but hardly ever 
caus<^ any permammt bnnimess, 

Ida* feibxdv joint is felt in mmdi the sanu* way as the knee, 
pariimibir attention luuiig paid in any scars low down on the posterior 
portion of the inmu’ surfai'c of the fetlock ;)()int-—-eviihuice that the 
horse* strikes this portion of ilie joint with the opposite fore-foot 
during t he walk or I rot (lirushing). 

ddn^ hand is now (uirried dowm over the pastern, and the thumb 
a,nd forefinger run round the (Sironet. About two-thirds of the way 
down tin*, pasbu’n on either side is the proximal interfibalangeal joint. 
Its pitnsmice is not iudieate<l by any marked exteimal appearance, the 
pastern having itn^ appearance of c-ontaining only one bone. How¬ 
ever, tin* joint is tliere, and the bone and ligaments in its immediate 
lUMghbourhood are often subject to inflammation, with subsegiieiit 
Ixmy enlargement—a condition known as ringbone.^ The ciondition is 
also found round the coronet itself; in this case it is the distal intcr- 
])]ialangeal joint that is involved. 

In all horses the head of the lower hone forming the pastern can 
b(‘ felt on either aide of the pastern, and in some horses this enlarge¬ 
ment is bettor developed than in others. This oorm..al condition must 
not be rnisiakam for ringl)one, 11: there is any doubt, a, comparison 
with fho other joint: will be lielpful because, although it is possible 
for a horses to be suffering from ringbone in both fore pastoniB, it 
will not be a common occurrence. 

The Foot. 

Txx cases of chronic laminitis, the hoof \vill show 
marked rings round the wall. There will be a greatly increased 
growth of horn at the toe, and the front profile of the hoof will be 
concave. The condition is a definite unsoundnesvs. 

, is a crack in the wall of the hoof, 

extetiding u})wards from the bearing surface to a varying degree—.in 
sotne cases right to the coronet,' Many horses, tha'^rim, at grass and 
whose feet are briftk and in poor health, frequently show cracks in 
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ilic li(K’if-wall cxicfnlisi^' iipwa^nls for varying* (l!.s<an<‘<NS. Miirli 

grow out, wIhui tluj foot receives proper attention, and art^ of no 

iinportaiice. 

A r,ra{*k extending well up into tlie hoof ainl d(‘.(‘]dy inl(» the hoicn 
in list be r(g‘arded with suspicion as it ivS liable tt> (.nxtencl into tins 
sensitive stnudaires of t.lie foot. If the borse therefore gotxs lame as 
a rt\siiit of a sand-crack, it is better to leave it, alone, IxMaiuse, 
although inu(di can Ix' done by skilled treatment to I’estori* soundn(\ss, 
ih(i ('ondillon is always liable to recur. 

Fal.s('. ■(juaHvr.-- \n South. Africai, injurii's to th(‘ (‘oronaiy bain! 
from, barbell wii'e ar<‘ of friHjiient oiamrrence. As the coronary hand 
se(U'(‘i(\s the horn of the hoof, perinainmt injury to a portion of tliis 
band results in int<ud‘er(m(*e, with, llu‘ proper seeridimi of born below 
the injury. Tht horn seiu’eted is roug'h and stands iuit beyond the 
normal surfaia^ b'.vid of th<' boof. llors<\s do not generally g’o laun^ 
as a r(*sn!i of sueb alinonnalit.y, so that. th(‘ <}U(‘stion wlndlnu' smdi a 
Imrse is passial or j'ejindcal, must depend on the extmit of the injury. 

To continue tlu^ exaaninai.ion of the limb, it is ma‘(‘ssary to turn 
round and face to the r(‘ar of the horse. 

(Jap'ped AJ/60U’.—This will no doubf have been notiul in tlie 
general exannnaiiou of the horse. It is a persistimt (‘ondition, and 
large lesions (*,a.n 1)(‘ removed only by Burgieail iiderfenuna*. it eon- 
sists of a ])ocket of fluid over the point of the ell>owx 

Girtli (A;//.s‘.—While dealing with this regioti it is as well to 
examine the skin bidiind the elhow for signs of extmisive girth 
galling, which will show by tiiiidumml, indurated skin or extmisive 
sca.t formation. 

II: the horseks eon formation is such that the girth must c.onsianily 
pn^ss against ilu^ play of; ilii^ ell>ows, t,lie horse should h<* r<*jeetcn!. 

Sprained '/'endans.—Tlm n<‘xt. movf> is to tixaniine. th(‘ tendons. 
This is done by running the thumb anil fingers down imeh side of the 
tendons to ilie Ivotlom of the fidloek joint. Any ihiidoming of the 
tendons is evidemai of previous H])rain. Comf)aris(m of both fore legs 
should be resorted to in cases of doubt. A. liorse that has reeoverml 
from a sjouined tendon, may g^> per:f'e(‘,tly* soutul, but as iendon 
has been weakened and the sprain is liable to occur again, the hors(‘ 
must be regard(ul as umsound, 

Sesamoiditds .—^As the fingers are run down the tendons, tlie laite.r 
appear to expand to form the back of the fetlock joint. Actually 
there are two small pyramidal bones embedded in the tissues here and 
connected to the cannon bone by fibrous bands or liganicnts. A, (;on- 
siderable portion of the Buspensory ligament is attached to thesci small 
bones, and the whole apparatus constitutes an ijn])oriani shock'* 
absorbing mechanism of the limb* It is subject to great strain and, 
often the ligaments are s])rained at their seat of aiiaidimenf. to the 
sesamoid bojies. A hard fibrous Bwellixig in the region is the result. 
Here .again one must know the normal feel of the joint to uppreciate 
the abnormal. 

Windgalls ,—Above the fetlock Joint—between the tendons ami 
cannon bones—puffy swellings known as windgalls may be noticed 
on either side. The condition does not cause lamenesvs', but is fre¬ 
quently a sign of hard work and one prefers to see a horse with,out 
these hleinishes. 

Splints ,—The foot is now picked up and the caanan e,xamined 
further for splints. In this instance the thumb of either hand is ru,n 
down the posterior edge of the IxAe on either side of tho tmulotis. 
Splints will bo. rJ^adily felt as hard projections. Tlu^y are of no 
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accminl li siuall, luU iT they iiujouge. on and inieid'iMe with Ihe 
ieiuloiis, they nnsy eansr. lameness. In hucIi, itiHiaiuM's they must be 
rt‘ga!’<led as unHouiuln<‘sses. 

\\'hil(‘ lli(‘ foal is rais(al, it is advisable to see il: it is possihh* to 
IxmhI the krna^ sHthcohnitly for the foot to tcmcli the elljow. If this 
oaruiot in* done, tin* amount of tlexion in tlm knee is not noianaJ. 

Snie-lHUH's, With the foot vstill raised, the lateral eaidllaga^s aaa* 
IV!( for si(l(‘-ho!ic*. The lateral eartilages are situated just above the 
t (U'on(*i iniinediatt‘Iy und(*r the skin on either side of th.e jwsterior 
half of tin* foot. In thiinskinned horses their n])])er edge can i)e 
(’h‘aidy s(*(*u. If the fing'(‘rs are placed along the edg(' of the ground 
surface of tin* hoof 1 h‘Io\v tin* (airtilages and the; thumb j)laeed on the 
uf)|)er lalge of the ea !’t i lage, it will be found to be (piile springy un(h*r 
tJn* j)ressur(^ of tin* thumb. Owing to strain and subsecpient infiain- 
inaiioii tln‘S(* <*arta[agos btH’()ine ossified, (diangiul into ]>one, and 
theii’ springim'ss is i*n(irely lost. This <a)iulition is known as side- 
l)one. It eomnu'tiees in tlui hoof where tlie cartilages are attudied to 
the hone around which the lioof is built (pedal bone), and the ossifie.a- 
tion <*xit‘uds upwards so that frequently the tip of the cartilage will 
be movable whih* the lower portion is bone hard. 

Sid('-~bones in riding liorses are always ixnsoundnesses, as they .are 
invariably follow<*d hy the development of contracted leads and narrow 
foci; and r(*sult. in lameness. In slow-moving horses wluhdi work at a 
walk, side-lame ofi(ui does not cause lameness, especially if; ih,e horse 
has a huge well d<*veloped coronet and widely separated heels. A 
side-bone in a, liorsc* luiving the type of foot jiLst dese.rihed and work¬ 
ing on soft agrumltural hmd or farm roads would in most cascvs not 
in(a)nvenicvnca^ flic Jiorse. Nev(vrthefo is an almormality and 

undesirable. 

Dropped Nc/c. N<‘xt examine ilu^ v(*ntral suidfna^ of ibe foot. In 
a good foot tin* sole* is arched, i.e. pr(!S(ints a, <‘om*nv(‘ a,])pearan(*o. 
Some horses hav<^ Hat soles. This is undesirable hut normal, l)ut if 
the sole is (convex iii shape, it is the :resu]t of a [)r(*vious a,tta.<ic of 
larninitis during wliielt the j)eda] hone has become ]oos<mod frojn its 
atta(ihments and now presses on the sole, causing the condition known 
ns dropped sole. This is a bad unsoundness. 

Contmcteii Heels .—In a good foot the heels are well separated 
and. the frog well developed. A poorly deve]o])ed frog and heels set 
close together are undesirable, since they indicate ])oor deve](,)]:)ment 
of the anti-concusaion mechanism of the foot, with (*ons(*([ue.nt strain 
on other portions of the limb. 

ThrnsJi- mid Canker.—Thb cleft of the frog should be cleared out. 
Tf a blackish, slinking exudate is brought to light, the horse is 
suffering fi'om thrush. This is a diseased (*onditiou of the scuisilivt* 
tissue from whicli. the horn of the frog is secreted, and may extend to 
and undeinnine the born of the sole of the foot, in whicdi case* the 
condition is known as canker. Both conditions are extremely ])(U'- 
sistemi, and require surgical interference to effect a cure.. 

Barrel. ■ , , ■ . 

After the examination of the fore limb the barrel .may receive 
attention. 

Saddle. Galls.— If the horse is vsaddled, remove the saddle and 
(Lvamine the, hack. Superficial abrasions affecting only the skin will 
heal readily, but any fibrous swellings caused by saddle pressure must 
be regarded as more serious* - * 

^ m 
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A, normal; B, fore leg with capped elbow (O.'E.), bowed Csprain('d) 
tendon (B.T.)? scsamoiditis (S): 0, fore leg with nplint (Hp); J), foin^ 
leg with ringbone (Bb) j E, hind leg with spavin (Sn) inside lower ho(;k* 
F, hind leg with capped hock (C.H,) and seat of side-bone, (sb.); ami 
G, hind leg with curb (cb). 


Look tinder the abdomen for possible fistnlae and exaniine ilie 
sheath and groin for evidence of tumours and luvnua. TuinourH will 
sometimes develop in the sheath and on the penis, and it is m well 
to in^seri the hand withdraw the penis if this is at all possible. 







THFi naR8I‘W)N THK 
Hindquarters. 

'riu‘ hands run over the hind .limb iu nnu'h ilie vsanu* miitiiun' 
as in i-hr «‘as(‘ <d' I1 h‘ fore limb, largely to coniinu. iliaguoses that will 
lmv(‘ been nnnh^ wilh (he (^ye in the general examination of the horscn 

Unless I he horst^ is wvll known, it is as well to have an Uvssistaiit 
lioid up lh(‘ fore l(‘g on tin* same side as the hind leg to be (jxaniiiitul. 

assist a 111 should grip iiie fore foot firmly, but should not allow the 
liorsi^ partially to support lu*s weight on the assistant’s hand, other- 
wisi‘ (he safely pr(‘eau(iou is largely nullified. 

h'a(‘ing in tlui dinudion of the horse, the axaniiner runs liis liand 
down ih(" front ami inside of the ho(dv, after wliieh he proeetnls a.s iu 
the ea,H(i of ihe forcdiiub. 

Z/o// I'his is a. large, soft, (iiudniatiug swelling seen on 

ilu* inmu' fi'oni. surfaet^ of the hock towards itvS lower end, atid often 
!issoeiul<‘d with two >malh*r swellings on either side in the liollow in 
front, of tlH‘ point of tlu^ hock. Pressure on the main swelling causes 
distension of the smaller swellings. 

It is iln^ result of {dironic inflammation of tlie vsynovial liiimg of 
the liock joint and generally doevS not cause lameness. If for any 
nuisou ihe in (lam mat ion should l)ecom'e acute, marked lameness 
follows. As this is always a possibility, such horses should be avoided. 

'Idle (‘.(Hiditiou is b()st seen by looking at the bock from a position 
i,mmediut(dy in front and just to the side of the horse’s head. 

Spavin {Bone AS’/>a7;in).™This condition can best be seen from the 
position descrilxal under bog spavin. It oc(iiirs at the lower iiuKU* 
aspe(‘.t, just bcdiiml ihe front surface of the Inxdv and iinniediaiely 
tibove the (*annon bom*. It is due to strain on tlie small bones and 
ligaments of the hotfc in this region and is a most serious xinsound- 
ness. 

Thorovphpin, —Tins is best seen from a position at riglit angles 
to the hind limb, and ap‘|.)ears as a soft fluctuating swelling situated 
on either >side of the large tendon above the point of the hock or just 
in front of the “bone forming the point of the bock and perhaps 
extending down the inside of the hock, according to the tendon sheath 
involved in infl.ainmation. At times both tendon sheaths are involved. 

Although no lameness may be present, it is possible for it to 
develop, so that thoroughpin must be regarded as an unsoundness. 

Cn/rb.-—Curb can only be seen correctly from a position at an 
absolute right angle to the posterior line of the hind limb. It appears 
as a swcdling on the posterior surface of the hock, the middle point 
of the sw(dliug corresponding to the junction of cannon and irock. 
It; is (‘uused by a s])rain of a strong ligament that runs from the point 
of the liock to the top of the cannon and binds these parts together. 
When th(^ acute inflammation of the sprain lias passed away, the 
horse will go sound, but the ligament has been weakened and the 
sprain is liable to occur again. Unless the correct position is taken 
up, it is possible to overlook curb. Thxis, if the seat of the curb is 
regard(‘cl from a ])osition somewhat in advance of the correct one, tlie 
true profile is interfered with by the curvature of the outer surface of 
the hock 

The swelling must always be confirmed by feel, and this is best 
done by standing next to the hind leg, facing to the roar of the horse 
and running the fingers down the back of the leg over the seat of ctirb. 
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(.hu'l) nnisi. 1)(‘ (iisiiiignishecl from tliickeriiii^' of llu^ .skio in iln* 
rni»ioii of, or prominent (levelopment of, the heiul of ilu^ ouito' splint 
bone, holh of whie.h iiiterfere with the stnvi<:^‘ht prolih* oi‘ Um posterior 
snrfiU'O oi: t.he hind le^>‘and are of no ae(‘ouiit. 

'’.File oxnuiillation of the remainder of the limb is (he same as for 
ili(‘ fore limh. In general, splints, ring-bones and sidc'-hones are not as 
eoinmon in tlie hind as in the fore limbs, hut a condiiion eommoner in 
the hind than front limbs is gTeasy heeb 

<:h-r((sy I led.- .This is a chronic inflammaHon o\ i\io back of (lie 

pasb^rn accompanied by a greasy diB(!hargtn If bmkled (»arly, it min 
licbrnred, but if of long standing and a<n*oni])animl b> much ilnVktm- 
ing of the skin, or if associated with thrush or cankm’, it most h(‘ 
regarded as an unsound ness. 

Dock and Vulva. 

The root of the tail should now be raised and Ihe diH'k and (in 
tlie ease of a niare) vulva examined. Anal fistula, an o])ening next 
to tlie amis and e.ommunicating with.the terminal poriion of the 
bowel and malformation of the vulva due to laecu’utions, should be 
looked for. The lips of the vulva should lie drawn a])arf. ami if air is 
sucked into the vagina, there is every likelihood ihai Ihe mare is a 
nonAireeder, 

The examinatioTi of the off side must, of course, succeed the 
examination of tlie near side. 

Dropped ///'/>,s‘.—The horse is now viewed, directly fiom Indiiml. 
Tlie hips arc rcgard<ul first in order In discover any iuctjualiiy. The 
point of the hij) is ofbm fractured in hors(‘s by st'veri^ blows, mg*, in 
kno(d\ing tln^ jioint of the hip while passing tlirough a door. Lo(d<cd 
at from ladiind, the flatness of the injured side is mosi marked, ddiis 
condition docs nol eauso permanent uusoundness, Iml dclracis fnun 
the appearance of the liorse. 

Action, 

So far the horse has been examined in a standiug position, lie 
should now he walk(‘d some twenty yards directly away from the 
examiner, turned and walked straight hack. The horse’s action is 
noted, especially to see if he is inclined to go so dost' in front and 
behind as to he liable to brush. In piirfect action iluj fc(‘t arc* lifUal 
up, brought forward, and put down in a straight line. If is rethark- 
able how few Inirses have a perfectly true action, so that a liorse 
should not be rejei*ted for slight deviations from tin* normal, linisliing 
is, of coxirse, a serious fault and marked dishing indicates an uncom¬ 
fortable ride in. a saddle horse. 

Tlie animal is now trotted away from tiie examiner, ilicn back 
again on a loose nun at a slow pace, Ivarneness will b(> appanmi in 
uneven action. The next step is to ascertain whethm- ilu^ horse is 
lame in front or heliind. Lameness in front is host studied when the 
horse is coming towards one. The head will droji or nod wlum tlm 
unsound leg comes to the ground. 

In lameness behind the hip, the lame side will he carried Idgher 
than tlie sound side and hitched up during progression. 

The layman can scarcely he expected to reeognisse the scat of 
lameness from the horse’s action. He will he doing sufficiently well 
if he can distinguish a lame from a sound horse. Here aga,in {in¬ 
stant observation and knowledge of the normal must ]ire(ted<* rcM'og- 
uition of the abnormal. 

Tliore is, however^ one abnormal method of progression that " 
should not esc^ape anyone’s observation. In stringhalt, one, sonud-imes 
both, of the hind l^gs ave snatched up from the ground to an olmormal 



Hohsk on 'ruH, Farm. 

liri<„';hl «lin-in‘4“ |M-o5i;ro.sM*oii. hi tin* ea,r!y sl.a<L‘‘t‘s of llu* diseaso (Jiis 
may la* soon only hi ih.e first few sU‘ps, The (‘oiidiiion is an 
a asouiMluess* 

The n(‘xl aeuhai is to ttirii the horse briskly oa his fondiaial, first 
((? the ri^rlil and then to the left. Sirin^dialt whi{‘h may not. be 
!‘cn’ealed in i'orwaial pro.i»’r(‘Ssion» is sometimes disc'overtal in inriiiiiga 
This test will also indi<‘at(^ whether the hor'se has eomphdi' (a>!iii*ol of 
his !un(bju*ari(‘rs, or whether lie is sufferiiig* from a ricked yjinked) 


It now only rmnalns to test tlie liorsehs wind. This is best done 
i)y a fast ^idlop or by lun^'ino* [he horse, when any roaring or thick¬ 
ness of th<‘ wind will be noticed. 

When making this test it must be remembered that sometimes a 
high-spirited hors(‘ will make a rattling noise by vibrating its nostrils, 
din* hors(‘ invariably docss this while he is still fresli aiul generally 
halves o(f when 1 h‘ gels down to hard work. It lias nothing to do with 
roaring and is not associated with disease in any way. 

One fimil piee.e of advice in testing a horse for soundness may 
he oflered. and that is to test the horse iminediately he conies from 
(1 h» stable. Many forms of slight lameness disappear as the liorse 
warms u]> with work and will be missed unless this precaution is 
taken. 


Drylaad Lucerne and Soil Improvement in the 
Grain Areas of the Winter-Rainfall Area. , 

ICmitinued frofn page 802. 

(o'osion is very difficult, since the maintenance of (iontour banks is 
Imrnpercd by the downward movement of the soil resulting from the 
necessity of always having to plough in one direction. Moreover, 
the wear and tear on implements used on such, slopes, is sin'erin 
dTie obvious solution to the problem of erosion on such soils seems to 

lie in tlie establishment of permanent pasture as indicated above.. 

l)ut, this c.annot be done unless the soil fertility lias been built up to 
such an extent by legumes (lucerne and subterranean clovm*), and 
thereby enriched with nitrogen, that grasses may successfully he 
(established there. 

Perennial grasses with lucerne and sxibteiTanean clover may 
undoubtedly also be used on lands which are leSvS slojiing, as semi- 
pennanent grazing which can, from time to time, be put under grain 
in a system of rotational cropping. Perennial grasses will not only 
improve the soil structure, but will also help to counteract soil erosioil. 
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Hot Water Immersion of Oranges 
to Detect Minute Stings, 

H, F, Ehnike^ Fruit Inspector, Division of Horticuiture. 

S INCE pacldioiise roiitiiie is largely concerned with the lunuliing’ 
oi' citrus fruit in such a inaimer as to ensure ils lUTival on \\w 
markets, wJietlier inland or overseas, witli a mini in uni of diaaiy, 
the first aiipearancc of stung* fruit in the pm'king* slua} luu’ulds a 
])criod of extra vigilance for those responsihle, for sc'eing ihu.i only 
perfediy sound fruiis are packed, siinai it may mciui a slowing 
down of the rate of feialing on to the sorting* belt so that as many 
fruits a.s possihlii may he scrtitinixed. This, in turn, calls for (‘xira. 
supervision on the sorting belt and, it the stinging is ii 

inay also h(‘ ne(‘(\ssary to cheek each fruit btdbre wrapping it, with 
the result that the daily output is adv(‘rscly albs'tisl, partiimlarly 
at a time when the fruit is reaching an advancial stage of rip(MH\ss 
and co!ivSe(iuenily must be harvested as soon as jiossible. 

Despite all tlievse precaiitioms and bcHUVuse of tin* di[li<*nlty in 
detecting recent punctures, stung fruits often do geti into tlui liins 
and are packed. We are mot concerned, however, with stung 
fruits whicii have reached a stage whtm it is easy tn (leitu't them 
under ordinary ])ackhouse conditions, but rather with those which 
show tio signs of ha.ving been stung. In the initial stages lioih 
false codling-motli and fruit-fly punctures arc most diflic.uli 
to detect with the naktul eye. 

ddiuH iheHo mimiit* stings are responsible to a large extent for 
much of the decay n^poried in onr c.iinis f]*om tiim^ io tame, 
especially on it;s arrival on the overseas markets. Although decay 
is often dne ti) imlilferent sorting, rejeudions at the ports for 
wastage and reports of wastagi*. overvseas are certainly not (‘onfined 
to the (uinsignments of exporters doing slip-shod sorting, Imt 
apply also to those of exporters who pac-k a])parently Bound fruit 
only. ^ As an inland fruit inapector, the writer lias repeatedly 
submitted suspected consignments to very (‘uroful examination for 
punctures, but the numlier of affected fruits it was possibhi to detect 
was so small that there vu'us no alternative but to pass (*onsign- 
ments as being in sound condition. Yet, when these same 

('onsignments arrived at the port of shiptnent, so many of Ihe 
minute punctures, undetected in the first instance, had developcnl 
waste thai it was in most instances neceSvSary to rejtMd Ihe fruit as 
being in luisouml condition. In the past no amount of vigi]am‘<‘ 
tm the part of a fruit inspector, or care taken by the (‘Xport(U’vS 
enru'erned, has been able to reduce to a safe minimum (he minuh* 
ininctures responsible for the decay which develops in such 
(*.onsignments on the four or five days' railway journey to ihe const. 
Nor luivS reconditioning, i.e, repacking fruit rejected at the ])OTt 
for unvsorindness due to insect injury, necessarily meant its arrival 
overseas in a sound condition, because minute punctures arcj again 
missed, with the result that fresh decay develops during the voyage. 
A good deal of wastage overseas, thought to be due, for instance, 
to climatic conditions prior to and at the time of packing, may 
possibly have been caused by these very* minute stings. , (kdour 
is lout to this theory when it is realisied that, xmlike decay (*amsed 
by niechanu;al injury, decay as. the result of false codling-moth 
or *fruit-fiy injur.'^ more often than not develops fermentation and 





OK (HrAN<o*;s tcj I)htk(it iMrNirrK Stin(ks. 

ill lioio may, (*oiilao< with adjam^iii iVulis in the packed 

viVM\ raitsi* timm a!*so to break dowii. 

HieHo piiimlureH, iiijpms.sible to dd(‘(‘t on ilm «oriinn' bdi, are 
iheivforo a, polenlial da,ngyi% and mj prac.tieal means of detecting 
IlMon in iho pat kbonse before fb<‘ fruit nnudies the bins must quite 
be ef ineslimuble value and assistam^e to all concerned 
wiiii pai'king and marketing. 

New Method of Betectioo Suggested. 

ddnyobjcMd. of Ibis urtihde is to suggest a- ucw method wliicdi 
in praeliee has provaal its effeetivem^ss and whic'.h involves only 

a. ftov minor alieral ions to the ecjuipmeni used in most of the .larger 

pa(‘khouses in the Union, ^ The method is .litniitnl only by 

IIh^ human faetcu’ in its elli(‘ieucy in detee.ting very miiuite stings, 
Hv(m the minutest puneiures are eaused to show up suthcitnitly 
to allow of the afTeeted fruit being euUed. 

it was found that if an orange is allowed to float in a hot 

wafer bath btr ;i sufficdenily long period to cause the air inside 

it to lumi up and ^expand, any splits, cuts or insect punctures'in the 
rind will give off u thin stream of air bubbles in much the same 
manner as a puneturml inner inIm when iinmersed in water. The 
water must la* hot <mough to cause the air to escape through the 
punctures ami also he fairly chum to allow the Inibhling ellect to 
be r(»adily stnur 

A brief <b*Hm‘iption of the hot water bath at the Crocodile 

Valley Citrus Msiutes at Mayfern in the Transvaal, where this 
meiluNl was first put into |)ra(dice with signal success, will perhaps 
ludp towariis a better appree.iation of the method and its 
possibilitieH. Idle hath is a cement tank rouglily eight feet long 
and four ami a haJf feet wide, and was originally instatled as ])art 
of the wasliiug plant to immerse the fruit in hot water in order 
to reiiiovc* any .nisidue from the bleaching Iiath, and also to liastcn 
drying in tin* drying Itinmd. 

At file tmd of tlie batli when^ the fruit plunges into the wmter 

after leaviiig the bleaching batli by means of a slatted conveyor, 

tlierc^ is a paddle wlnbdi, turning very slowly, keeps the fruit moving 
forward until it is extitutted by means of another slatted conveyor 
and taken throngh the drying tunnel on to the sorting belt. The 
distatice from the puddle to the point at which the fruit is lifted 
out of t.lu» water is about four and a half feet and it is during 
ihf^ finu^ tlu^ fruit takes to float this distance that the bubbling 
(v(T(M-t is olmcuwed, 1Tic teinptu-ature of the wmter is maintained by 
steain injeediou, which is also employed for heating the coils in 

drying iunneh The hath is particularly well adapted for this 
UHd.hod of {b‘t(^(d.ing punctured fruit, being well placed in a good 
lighl and the floating fruits being reudily accessible. 

It is not suggested, however, that this particular lay-out is 
ih(>. most suita-bie and that it should be used as a model. .It has, 
nevertheb^HS, several features to recommend it and one or twm 
disadvantages which, with slight adjustment, wmuld render it 
more effi(uent; it should rather be xised as a basis for further 
investigation. 

Owing to the fact that the writer^s. time was more or less fully 
occupied with routine inspection duties, it was not possible to devote 
too mu(di time to a careful analysis of the results obtained or to 
•submit them to the .orgamjsed and careful experimentation they 
uhdoxibtedly , desert“e., , However, after^ a study of its practical 
application* and effectiveness under ordinary packhouse eonditio''nR, 
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ii wus |)()ssii)'le in record ceriaiiv fiuds and in nrrivt' a I. some 
i!ti(( 0 'cs(in<„r con(dusion8. 

Two pa.ckhouses—one in the Nelspniit area and anoih(‘r in 
llie \Vliii(‘ jtiver area,—irpon realiiiing- the [>ossihiliii(»s of ihe nt^w 
juednxh inmunlia((‘ly adapted their hot watcu* ivaths to ineludt* in 
iuu‘ proct\ss die washing and eliinination ot‘ slung* truils, with 
excelloni- r<‘sulls. IdH^se jiackhouses, so far as is known, art,' dui only 
<)!u?s in ihe iw*o areas mentioned whieli have these batlis as an iutt'OTal 
pari, of duu’r packhouse etjuiinutmi. 

4di(‘ w'holt^ fitdd of investio*aiioti has not hy any int'ans luam 
eovtu’t'd, ami rurilnn* research will be U(‘(*t‘ssary in ordtu- to 
dtdtu'm iiKN amongst otlnu* I kings, the ellectivt' inininnun and 
maximum |{‘m[)m'aiures and to study the apiilieadon of iliis lu'w 
nielhod to oilnn* kinds oi' fruit, 

h'or (‘linrtu* prt'seni.atioii it is propostal to survey under 
a])pro})ria,it' headings tin* work already (*ov<u*ed.' 


Plant Required. 


Tliose pa(.ddiouses which are equipped wiih a fresli waft't* hatli 
and heatings facilities as part of their ordiriury washing etjuijumuit, 
are in a, foriunatt' position since the metliod involvt'S only .minor 
adjustments io tln^ t'xisting plant; Init patddioust's without ihest^ 
i'atvilities will need a li-atli sufMciently largt' to allow of an twaui 
flow of fruit w'iihoui, <‘ausiug hun(*hiug. A paddh* or stunts similar 
<ievict‘ will ha-vt' to Ih‘ incorporai^tal lo assist in ktu^ping ihe fniii 
moving slowly forward througli tin* hath a.ml drying innmd on lo 
the sorting table in an (‘vam-flovving slriuun. 

The lighiing obviously shoald la^ mbaimiie. 

hlKperieucc has shown that fruit immersiMl in watcu* suilicicntly 
hot to (uiuse bubbling by any stung' fruit will dry fairly (juickly 
of its own accord aftm* it has been extrac.icd from the bath. I’lie 
mujcssity c)f providing some additional means of drying- will depemd 
largely xipou tlm buigth of time available for the fruit to dry ladhre 
it reaches tlie gra,dlng table. 

The luniting faidlities must he smdi, that the walcr can 
he maintained at a temperature within ceriafu limits and 
precautions must be taken against th.e danger of scalding, vSimn* 
uieans of reading the temperature at a glanc'e a,ud of controlling 
it thonnostatic,ally is a .matter (if individual pr(‘.feren(*c. (lootl 
results have heen obtained hy using an ordinary menuiry thermo¬ 
meter of suitable range, and where one operator is made responsihb. 
for^ the ('ontrol of temperatures, he soon learns hy feed how to 
maintain the rang<x within its effective limits. 


Tlie method of extracting the fruit from the hath hy meaiis of 
a slatted eonveyor hardly needs deBcribing. Tt is an (dli<uent 
method as it extra<d,s the fruit with a miniimim of water distur¬ 
bance, wbich is an important requirement throughout the p(*riod 
of detection. The (*.apital outlay involved in the enaction of a 
suitable bath -is such that it should be included in tlu^ tot.al outlay 
necessary for the erection of a plant reqxxired for the whole procc'ss 
of washing, where detection and extraction of stung fruits and th(‘ 
final washing of the fruits would become one o])eration. At tlu' 
moment the suggcsicMl now m,e;%qd, is, essentially one for xisc by 
larger packhoiises (uily, since already have washiiig plants 

installed. Just how far the i|#tltod can be modifital to suit ilu' 
smaller pai'ker remaius to be No ffoubt our naiural ingcnuiiv 

will devise some simpler means of .heating th,e water, of immerfliug 
the fnui and of dakiug it <nat again. 


"liVNUKS TO DK-mn- MiNIITK StINU.S. 

'rerniH;ftiCur« «f Water in Relation to the Effectiveness of 

this Method# 

It IS n'aliz.'.l that. <o lay down fixed limiiw of ioniix-raiuro uiid 
I ho n.osi oliariue leinpcmllire within ihc.se liniils, would at this 
Mane l.c distiucilv .liui;;er<ms. Thin iiH|ied, nujuii-c.s furtluM' careful 
Iine,ti;ralnui. !n I lie iiieaidJine it imiv he of iiitere.st to record 
the (eni|.en.liire.s u.se.i i,i (he two packhouw'.s which uii (o the 
I'rc.scnt have put ihc led. water iiiefhud to the te.sl. 

It was toitnd lliat a f e in pern i lire of hetwixui dd® (h and 47° 
! ittid IHidO h’.l pve very «’ood results. With a. 

!>alli almul four jiufl a halt in Ion|^*ih a. i(unp(u‘alun* Ix^low 4^^*^ 
i' in fauHu Ulu fruifs 1o hxihhh too laio aw they had 

alrf»ady Immuj pirk^d up by fhe a\iru(dinf>* uluva,lur hafon^ tlu^y*('oiild 
H- dyh'uhMl. 'rfu‘ idiud, of coiu.sa, is io cauiHO iiu^ affcMd-t'd fruits to 
huhhfu Muuoahiuv about halfway ahui^^* iho lino of flow, and ihe 
f(uupo{aiur<* winh’h niosi. (dhadivady aiduh^vod this was oni* in ilu‘ 
uei^'iibourhood of du^ i\ (1.14^’^ F.), Onco the nuixinninj sale 
foiuporatmuo has hnni oslahlisluMf (ho iixino> of iho most (dkMdivo 
doiJiTfv of fonip{u*aluro for ilia pariioular typo of halh is quite 
snuphu Jadn^ nnuady a niaibu* of it for the distance the 

Innf has Io Ihad heforc bcina* extracted by the elevator. 

Dimmer of Scalding# 

In the jihstnu’e of jnaniraie dubi on ihe inaxiniuni teinpera.tu.7a‘ 
of waler hefore sealdinjir of ihe oran^H^s resulis, ii. (ain Ih^ recamied 
liuii OH oio' fieoasion in a patddHmsc^ iryitio' out flio s(duunt‘, tin* 
(Jperafor r<*s{»onsihle for Ihe tnuinlenancc* of I In* icnnpiU’aiure at a 
eeiduiri levol allouefl il to riH(‘ Io UP (■. (l 2 iP F.). The wider 
w;uH llttni ahuosl tots hot lor tlie hand Io })ear. .hh’oin ilie time of 
iinnier.HifUi of Hu’s fruit until it wa,w loaded at Ilie jiaekhouse sidint^^ 
no Ki|4’ns \vhalevt*r Hcaldin^‘ were notieed, Imt whedlu»r or not tlu* 
small cpianlJl.v of fruit involved was n'preseiited in ilm pen’iientag’e 
t'Xtrucded at the port for (‘xaniination, is not known, Apparcmily an 
iminixe eart willisland, for a liinitml pmdod, and without injury to the 
rind, a Inirher waler t(‘inperalure than {fie human liand. 

ft would appear that fln^ fieriod of immersion has a dire<d, 
lamring on ilu‘ dan^'er of sealditi^’. In fact, at the packliouse 
nnmlioned ahovtq ii was standard praeticje to iniuove all the fniiis 
from ihe hatli hy iuuul whenever, for some reason or other, the 
.mmdnmu’y sicipped^ as it wans that the lon|i»‘e'r immersion 

mii^dit r(‘HuIi in damage to the rind. 

Period of Immersion and Density of Flow, 

If- wan ohsorved that in a hath giving an nndisturhed flow for 
a disiarua* of four and a half feet^ the fruits floatcul in the waiei* 
for approximalely three minutes, and also that the {•one.eniration 
of fruits had a direct l^earing on the effectiveness or otherwise of 
the mefhod. The ideal would be to have the fruits float in a single 
layer; this would unfortunately, in most pachhouses, seriously 
retard the flow of fruit on to the sorting belt ancl could only be 
justified under specdal circumstances, sixclx as shortage of labour, 

' Tti practice, with a bath ,of the measxirementB described earlier 
and with an edevator speed adjusted to the speed of the b(dts on 
the; sorting table, the' fttiits moat about three deep. With this 
ooncigtratioiy, no difficulty was''experienced in tracing any bubbles 
'to.,their noiiree,,. ^ * 
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fh'cetnltci* ni4f>' 

Disturb Blow of Fruit as Little as Possible. 

IFejivier (•.oiuM.uiiraiioiiis tliaii tliree^ deep tejoled \o ouisk the 
l>ul)bl:iii^‘ aiul a;fTe(5ieil fruits may be missed by too a. diHiur- 

i>aiicc of ibc water duriag* tbe searcb. Iti fact, it wasjiroved Unit the 
more (‘arefully tht^ fruits were removed, the (uisicu* it was to d(d,(‘e-i 
stiuig fruits. If bubbles are detected as coming from a, liidcbm 
Bonnai ihi\ frnit.s should be (‘arefully parted until iiu^ afiVctial one 
is (^x|)osmI. Where a.uy doubt exists iluit the exposed fruit is tluv 
aff(Hd(i<l on(‘ or not, tlie application of gentle presvstire whih^. holding 
the fruit luuhu' water will soon decide the issiHu A-Uoilnu’ naison 
why the even How of the fruit in the batli should be disturbcnl as 
little as possible, is that undue (listurhan(‘e caus^^s tlie friuis to flow 
on to the sorting hell in groups, making etlicicnt grading nuich 
more diUnnilt. 

The Type of Skin Injuries and Imperfections the Bath will Expose, 

(a) Slin(/s.— No (daiins are made for the effectiveness of the 
hot; watm* undhod in cdiininating stung fruits at nil stagers. It is 
most (dlicieut witli very minute puiudan’es, whitdi, afttu* all, are the 
most (lifliculti to d(de(‘i ami are the (^ause of so mucdi decay in the 
fruit during transportation. ilecords kept of tlu^ luiniher of 
punctured fruits exposed by the baths revealed the following 
interewsting facts:-— 

Bfrecjiient analysis of th(i fruit taken from the hath in ])a(dduHiBe 
A showed that 52-f j)er cent, were obviously stung, 21 ‘47 per cent. 
had puTicturoH so minub^ that th<\se could not 1h^, seen with 
the unaided ey(g while in the balance of 2(r4d p(‘r (unit, 
the bubbles lunl laum caused ])y either injuries or splits. TIh^ 
(sorrespouding figunxs for puckhouse B were: dh-bH per e(‘ni. obvious 
stingB,^ 37*42 per (unit, minute stingB, and 2(r()2 per (umt. injuries 
or splits. Against this, however, must 1)(* recorcled {,he fact that 
a certain ptnuumtage of these fruits would in any (uiso liavu^ Ixuni 
culled for other reasons such as malfonnations, (ixe-evHsive blmniBh, 
etc, Tliese, taken over the total ’number of fruits analysed, 
represent just over 1 per cent, in the case of packhouso A ancl 
4*4 per cent, in tlie case of packbouse B. 

It is interesting to note that the number of visibh^ stings in 
the fruit as it came into the packhouse wuxs often us high as 10 
per cent. 

The gnvater percentage of punctures, not visible to ilui c*ye, 
found in the second packhouse can he acu'mxnted for by ih(^ fact 
that the Btinging of fruits in that area was only commemung to 
appear, while in the other they had been contending with it In tln^ 
packbouse for about ten days before this hot water method 
of (ktectiou was put into operation. As the fruit niaturixs tlnuu^ 
is a tendency for the area immediately surrounding the puncture 
to decay with a sealing effect; such punctures will not, as a general 
rule, (‘.ause bubbles, but fortunately when the fruits reacdi this atag(> 
they are readily detected on the farting belt both by ilio and 
colour of the darkened wasty area and often by the heightened 
colour of the fruit. 

Tn the case of false codling-moth punctures, where ihe g!‘iil> 
has already emerged, a few large bubbles will the to the surfac'C, 
after which bubldirig will cease. AHere again, only poor gracling 
and an overcrowdcul btdt will result in the fruit being overlooked 
on the grading table. " 
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Amyl Alcohol for Milk Testing. 

8. iliikiilor, Dairy Section, Agrlcoltural Research Institute, 

Pretoria. 

y’lttflK Dcrlx*!’ nuil Bahrock icsiH ihr fat in inijk arc among- liio inowi 

imiHJi’lani conirihuiiouH dairy Hoieinte lias nuid(*^ to tli,o (hnadopnioiu; 
of l!i«‘ indii.Hlry and of dairy-cuttle breeding. Unlike the s’lightly 
nmro cxaci ethcr«exira<dion nndJiods^ smdi as ilie IU)ose“(i()Uii(d> 
inelhod, the alw?v(‘ nndlHHls are wcdl adaphnl to fi(d(l and fac.tory 
oondiiioms. In fjHdorii^H, iluvse teste liaxx^ made it possible to pay 
lor milk and (-room on tin* basis of the fat eonient. On farms, the 
r<‘suIlH olPained by Um milk-n'oorder have furnished valuable data 
to the dairv farmer and animal husbandry expert on wlvieh, to basf' 
a Hcb'elinn and breeding programme For improving tlH-j Imtierfut 
eonfent of milk. The (ierlHo* inelhod is used by testers in the field, 
adHO*t‘aH lH>th lh(» fJerlnn* and Babeewdv methods are used in the factory 
test “.rotim. 

An cHsetilial reagent in the Qtjrber test is utnyl alcohol, 1 ec. of 
which is nsed. It assists in the separation of the fat, by the other 
nmgeiiT eonemitruita! Hulphurie umd, from the rest of tlie sample. 
The miiktesting regnlafions for tlie Union lay clown that the amyl 
alcfdml us(al in tiie test slmuld have a specific gravity of not leas 
than 0.8lb and not nioi^e than 0.818, Actually pure and iin])ure 
samples of amyl uleohoi liave brnm found to have the same specific 
gravity (8A.1A. For example, in one case two euch samples both 
hud a HAL td’ (KHM at The abtyve standard is tlfus unsatis- 

facimy. A bcd.ter Hiandard to test the siiitability of this reagent for 
milk»tesUng wtmhl ho to lay down ihat> it simuld give results whicth 
fall within thtlh*;, of IIhjsi* oblaimul with the Roese-(iottlieh method. 
(IhodH^r tests are usmdly n‘ad ti> tlu* nean^si tbl% Fat). 

During tlu' {msi f(*w yiutrs, a, e(msi(lm'ubh‘ mimlxu* of sam])les 
of amyl alca>hoI have been submitted b) the Dairy Section of tln^ 
Agrifoiltural Rosearidi Institute in order that their suitability for 
nH{‘ in Dorbor l(‘siing might be determined. Several sainples were 
roeoived From dairy Factories whiidi (iomplained that too high results 
Wf»r(‘ b(dng {dhaim»d in thidr tests. A numheu’ of these samples were 
found to give rcnsulis between 0.1% and 0.4% higlier than those 
obiaiiHul with pure amyl alcohol. 

Om^ oF the above’ unsaiisfiudory samples had a distinct odour 
of amyl a(*etaio instead of amyl iilcohofL^^ When this particular 
Hjunple was fraciimially tlistilled, a fraction with a boiling point 
below 120*T1. was actiiaMy found to contain amyl acetate. The 
fact that this sample of amyl alcohol, when fractionally distilled, 
did not have a (umsiant and distinct boiling point, but showed a 
gradual increase in boiling point from about 90*0 to 12().r><^C., iadi- 
(udotl that it was a mixture of several substanc-es and not a (rhenii- 
cally pure substunee, Tliree fractions with the following boiling 
points wem (tollecied during a distillation; 

1. Below 120^ C. 

2. Between 0. and IZb^ 0. 

il Between 125<^ 0. and 126-6^ 0. 

In addition, a portion which did not distil over and which was 

foutnl to C4,mtain glycerine, remained. 

* Ifrackions 2 and 3, whaa used' in Gerber tests, did not give 


, ^ fhci Widbkttiown eonfectioaery, "'pear drops 'b 'has an aroma very similar 

to that of arnyl acetate. ■ ' . • ® 








n‘sul{s, wlu^i'oas I'riH'iioii 1 aud (ha ivsi<lii(' ccHdaiiH^l «*nrju^’ls 
niait<‘r insohihh^ in sulpliuric aeid to g*iva insin (Ltia'V, niul 1.1*', (or, 
lii^'li, n^sfHM*iiv(‘iy, 1u Uus nasn ,a,tiiyl a{a‘(a.ie and i!i<‘ 

<‘a,usa of the hi^di i.aai:. O’Silllivaii (^), however, is cd' flu* opinion 
iliai atuyl (dlua*, t'iih(*r originally preseni in ilia roa^*(ijl. or ifiinno'! 
diirii)i| 4 ‘ iha. ran he the cause of Buch hi< 4 *l.uu\ ineorrcid, nrsnUs. 

Testing of Amyl Alcohol Essential. 

idu', a,l>ov(^ iindini^s show lanv eH»seuiiai it is for dairy Faoiorios 
io tesi, ih(‘ annyl a,l<‘ohol pujrchased by iheni ladon^ usin»‘ il fo*- 
(leidinijiin^^' ilie fat eon lent of milk* The following- iesis may he 
applidl ill fa(dorit‘s in deeidin^ the snitahiiity of amyl ahiilud for 
milk analysis: — 

In {h<‘ imd.hod sug’g'esUHl by OhSullivan Id) e<*s. of pnr<‘ 
sul}>lniri<^ am'd (ihe K.U. of \vhi(‘h has hetii adjnsled io I-hi with 
disi ilhilwaid') ar(‘ phaial in ihe (*erhm’ Imiyiimndm* 
ami 2 ecs. of ih(‘ amyl ahmhol sample are adiied. Tin* hnivronuder 
is stoppered, well sha-ken and (imiriniged. No oily layci’ ur ^dfdmles 
slioaUl appear on top of ihe lieptid. The siopp<i‘ is now sli<»*hily 
loosimed and ihe Iniiyrometer is lieated in water a.i <S0^(* (iTO^F) 
for approximaiely half an hour. It is again (uiitrifnged. No oily 
layer should ap]>tair. The htiiyromeier is then cooled and 2 <i's, of 
water are added, ddu' hniyroimdm' is now allowial to stand ovminadil 
and is then a^'uin cmitrifnged. No ofly layer should appiuir, 1'he 
appearunee of an oily layer indimdes thai ihe amyl alcolnd is nn» 
suiiahle for milk iesling. (It may be found impossible to add ihe 
2 CCS. of^watiu* numtiomil above to the butyromeiti* owing to ilu* 
volume of tfii* oilier reagents. In such a ease tlie test may la* condue 
i<il wiilioui adding ibis water,) 

Another nndlmd of tersiing amyl alcohol is io eonduet a ‘dilanid’ 
test, i.e. the Gerlui- inethml is p(U‘formed in ihe usual way, hut II ccs, 
of water are used instead of milk* If the amyl alcohol is impure, 
a fatty layer (often (‘oniaining jiariiides of dark suHpcuid(*<i maiitu') 
will app(‘ar on top of the ilicjuid in tlie hutyrometer, Hnclii amyl 
alcohol should he rejected, 

EIFEEBNCES* 

(A 0. W, Abbott.— Agricultural Eeseareh lusiituto—Unpublished data (1944). 
(’*) I). O’Sullivan.— Analyst 60,806 (1935). 

f) 'G*. p. Elsdon anu G. H* Walebe.-— Eichinoncrs Dairy CheraiRtry^ (Fourth 
Edition, 1942)—Charles Qrifi&n 45 Company, Limited, London. 


New Bulletins. 

The undermentioned Bulktins have recently been ])Tihlished i-- 
llulletiii No. 2()()., Nutrition of Poultry, Price (id. 

.Bulletin No. 2()4., Turkeys, Price TkL 

TlH‘se Bulletins are obtainable from the Editor of Publications, 
Demutment of Agriculture, Pretoria. 
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Milch-Goats* 

a i{ttiitlN‘r lA' ,Yi‘ur8 ^ inilch-goatB have l)oeii in use in this 
eoiHilr>Y amj IIh^ t|yi*siion <4‘ien arises as to whether they are 
oemtjoniraL Witii nnv largi' herds of dairy caiile and Biinieroiis 
dairies ij ufndd hardly ap|H^ar as it the lutho* is the case, but 
aefually there are iiuruberH of ]>eople to wlioni, good milch-goats 
would !?riiig great btoHdifs. 

Iff fm>st Ofuiis (here ar(», |KHvple who are unable to produce or 
liny Hutlieieni fetal to keep^ a dairy cow. To such people a inileh™ 
goat ui!l he \erv iisetu!, siliee the s<'i‘a])s of food wdnhdi are usually 
availafde in every hou.s(dj<dd plus some additional food, will 
(Uiough to enable the ndleh-goat to HUpply the family with sufficient 
milL Many people living along our railway lines are far from, 
flairie.s and therefore iiavt‘ diflicuity in obta,ining fresh milk. 
.Morecfver, the iet*<li!ig (d‘ a dairy eovv also prcrsf'iiis a ])rol)le:iu io these 
people, a.n<i tiie.y wouhl in* well urlvised to keep a good inilcli-goat 
instead. 

^ Tin* ainnaunentioned s(n*iiouR of the coinniuniiy hnd it very 
dinieult to a eow in good piudiurtmv (auHlitio^^ throughout the 

year. In many purls of tlie country it is just as difficult to keep 
dairy oous <jn a farm. 

The writer doi^s not, however, advocate tlie keeping of a large 
number of mileh-»goats, for this praciica would (bdeat its own. ends. 
It is rcammmemhMl that a lew^ good she-goats which can be projicrly 
<nu’ed for, bf' kept. 

Idle <^>ipens{rs (uitaihul by such a scheme need not be very high. 
.Ail that is recjuinni is a small, (vlean stable in which the animal 
is fetl and milkeii. 

Hinc'c uo animal can produc.e unless it is jiroperly fed, the 
jmhbdons feetltng of milcdi-goalH is (essential for good results. This 
is the reaHon wtiy it would he unprofitalde to keep large numbers 
of gouts; for it is easim’ to give 2 or 2 goats the projier t^are than 
10 or 12. ^ ^ _ ■' 

If the animals are given reasonable treatment an average of 
4 to 5 pints of milk per day fuui be oldained from a mihdi-goat 
over a period of bffii days, and wdth proper treatment good goats 
may even produce as much as 2 gallons of milk per day. 

ddn^ following are a few recmgnified breeds of rnilch-goats. 
Nou'U.c 7 i..--This breed is the best of the Swiss milch-goats, mid 
may 1 h* rc^garded ns one of the liest in the world. It is a beautiful 
largn* hornleHS white goat. If fed under, normal conditions these 

goats produce From 1,540 to 1,980 lb. of milk in a period of 300 
(lays, and in (UU’tain ('.uses they may even reach the 3,300 lb. mark. 

77ic Tot/f/mfhvrt/ gout is also a well-known Swiss breed. It is 
a brown animal with white markirigB on the head, has white legs, 
a while pai(di round the tail and is horn levSs, Its milk production is 
slightly lower iliun that of the Saanen* 

Til Great Hriiaiti the same types have been bred froni other goats 
and the abovementioned, and breeds such as the British Saanen, 
British Toggcnburg and British Alpine, give equally good results. 

(N. (4. VVcssels, Shec]) and Wool Officer, College of Agriculture, 
Grootfontein,. Middelburg, Cape.) 
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Hot Water Immersion of Oranges 

[Oofilinuvd jnnn pdih’ ■'^1-.. 

An opinion has been advaiieed that a. ]ar<j[’(‘ ])ropo!'{ ion 

of nnHu((‘ siino\s, \vlii(;h in Uie normal course of (‘vcmis may not 
brt'ak down, will prol)n,bly be eliminated by ibis nudhod ami ibai 
porleeily souihI fruits nia.y ilKUHdbre be cuil(‘(i unm‘('(\ssa!'ily. ddie 
writer beliiwaas Ibat iiu* tdiminaiion of as nnieh of ibe potential 
wa,sit‘ as possible* is sound pra<di(‘(‘ and that; ibis will (‘Vimiually 

justify ilsedf. 

(h) S/fliL'i, rruw'hani hhjurirs, puncture^ othvr thun (hose 

ciuiscd ()'}) insveU. .ddu^se <l(vfet‘ts are ulvso indieat(*d by imbblinp* 

and in any <‘as(\ with the possibb* exeeption <d' thorn f)U!i(durt‘s„ 

are J't'adily deieeded on the sorlin;^* belt. 

.Huttonb'ss fi’uii, while iiniuersed, w'ill not bubble except when 
a, j)oriton of tlu^ rind, no mailer bow small, lias also Ix'en torn 

away. 

Proportion of the Surface Above Water Level when Fruits are 

Actually Floating. 

Tliouo'h ibis is d<‘pendent on the weij^tht of ibe Ii{|uid (*onienis 
in rcdaiiori to ib<‘ totaJ wtd^dit of tbe orangv, a])pf)roxiinately one 
eif»ditb i)f the suid'ace of the fruit is above wuibu* Itwad wliilsi ibe 
fruit is tioa,iin<.»‘. It. may thus be eontended that, since alHUit twelve 
per ('(Uit, of tin* fruit, surffua* is not iminerse<l, a4iy tninnie puntui’es 
wluddi !uay be on iliat. portion of the fruit will not la* detcaded. 
What {Hdmdly hujjpens is, that the fruit is totally imnuu’stMl when 
it first plnn^'es into tin* bath, bo that tlie whob* surl’ina* is wetltnl 
and remains so snllieii*ntly long* to cause Imbldcs t(? aitst* from any 
pumdurc or injury on the (‘Xjiosed surfiua*. 

Loss of Efficiency. 

It V’as obs<U've(l at hoth tlu^ |)a{*kli<)uses ])rcwiously tneniioiua? 
that when the fruit had undergone a thr(‘c- or four»flay wilt iln*re 
was a distined: loss of ediicdaruyy in the iiuddtmce of buhblitig. At 
present any further explanation would of noe.essiiv be bas(ul on 
supposition. The method opens up an interesting field of 
investigation, however, and it may quite possibly have a. verry 
important bearing on the pra(d:ieal application of the prinedpb* of 
air expansion, induced by immersion in bot water, for the detcudion 
of minute pumdaires. 
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New Bulletins. 

Tlie xitulCTinoniioncd Bulletin lias recently been publiRbed 
Ko. 249. Winter Pmiiiug and Trelliaing of Vines, Price ijdl 

puH Ihilletin ie obtainnblo from tbe Principal, Stellenboseli- 
JlilsQjiburg College ^of Agriculture; Stellenboscb. 
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Ihe rarm Home* 

(A mainly to the Intcmts of Farm Women.) 




The Preparation and Spinning of 

Wool. 

Miii« S. StiyiiMifi, llome Ecoiioinics Officer, Department 

nf Atricwlture* 

O INI !‘* \Vi‘ in hnuih Afrina, luivt^ ho nmch wool of good at our 

di^vpo,Ha^^ ihoro i.h no ri'anun why women should no! be able to 
mnkn it up tiiio usoftil iirli<dos. 

^ Hpiiiniug and woiiving urn very useful, instruetivo imrl interest- 
inu‘ and n ^rood fpmliiy thread may bo spun at home for 

knilting ur \H‘avifUH Allhnngh ilio Imnd-spnn ihread cannot be as 
unilorm an tfn^ niachim^-spim thready with pracii(*o a beautiful thread 
can be Kpjin. Iidiu*esiing^ colour combinaiioiiH can be obtained by 
misinir lie* \an‘ous colours. The sligdit unevennoss actually leiula 
a c,liiirii{di*ri»lic aflriicliveneHH to the ihread. 


Tha Washing of Wool. 

Ilefore beinir spun, the wool nmni bo wanfuMl, teased and carded. 
Home people rec.ivnnmmt! that Ihe wool Hhould b(' spun in its orig'inal 
^•omlilimi <nvin|^ to the fmd that the na,iuraL oils present faoiiitah^ 
^spinnin^t- ddu^ w<ad ermiaiuH a larg'e portamiage of Hand, and con- 
Hoptiently it is advisable first to remove the sand and a portion of the 
g-ream‘ to fibiain u pure wdiite thread. 

If Bhorri wool is uned, Boak it overnight in lukewarm water, 1 T. 
of ammonia being added to every gallon of water. Carefully squeeze 
out the dirty water. .Place the wool in a (dean bath, (‘over with an 
old Blu‘et and pour u warm soap solution over it. The sheet prevents 
matting. Allow to souk for a quarter of an hour, carefully pressing 
and kneading the wool in the soap solution. Ileinove the slieet, 
Hfjuocze out the dirty mat]) stAution and rinse thoroughly in Hovcral 
baths of lukewarm water until all the sand has been removed. At 
tills stage the wool will still be slightly greasy and will, therefore, 
bo suitabh» for spituiing. If, however, "the wool is dyed before 
Bpiiuiing, it must b© rewashed in a soapy solution until al the fat 
has b(H»n removed, otherwise the (mlour will not be uniform. Dry 
the wool in the sun and tease slightly while drying. 

''Phe wunhing process will be much easier if a skin with long wool 
(2 to d in.) (am be obtained* In this case the skin is cut into l-iiudi 
strips along the flesh side, with a sharp knife or a blade. These strips 
are wusIumI just like the loose wool, except that a sheet is not necessary. 
When (dean, the wool is shaken out and hung up to dry. Shake it out 
a few times while it is drying, to loosen. As soon as it ia dry, the 
, Wobl is out of' against the SKin*;/ If desired, the wool can he dyed 
befote it off. It will’ ,bt fntnd that wbol which has been washed 
^ in this mahner will not and the teasing and carding process will 
h4 laueh easier/•:' A'. ' 
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The Dyeing of ^Wool. 

llie wool liiay he used w’ln'te, dyed, or iu the naiiirjiil h'laek oi' hrowi^ 
colour. Nianerous iiiterestiug* shades of g*rey atid iauii eaii h(iy)h- 
iained hy luixing the natural black or hrowu wool with various 
qu:ud;iti<‘s (ji: wfiiie rvooL Kimilaiiy any other shades may \ h ^ mixtuL 

Wool may h(‘ dyed either in the uuspiin or in ilu* s]>un (“ondiiioti. 
When dyed in ih(‘ natural condiiicni a mon* uniform colour is oh- 
taimul and I he dye f)i‘notrai(‘s tln^ material more eihud i vely. Wlurn 
dyial in tin spun (*ondition, it is twisted into skm'ns, iied together in 
a. few p!a,c(‘s (not too tightly, oiluM'wist^ the (ly<‘ will not pemdraie), 
weighed, waslnnl, and tlien dyed. The sain(‘ nndlnxl of dyidng is 
applied to both typ(‘S. Arn'd dy(‘s an* us(m 1 for dyeing sima*^ ilmsi* will 
not fade. 

1 Tie, diy wool is first, weighed and the weiglit of th(* five is fadeii* 
luted ae,(‘ord inglsa 

Ihike a largt* enanH*! sauc(*pau witli sutfieient hoiling water for tli * 
wool to float, in. hkn* every 100 055. of dry wool, A to T o/.. of dye 
(according to flu* de])(h of the. shade desired) is dissedved in b<n‘ling 
water and 10 07.. of glauher salts added. (hire should he* taken to 
ensure that tlie ingredients are thfirougldy dissolvf*d and iuixi*d. 

Itinse the wool iu lukewarm water and immerse in tin* dye. Bring 
to the hoi] and boil for 1,5 inimites. Remove the wool and a.dd tl 07 . 
of ac'efif*, aeid ]um‘ (‘.ent. strength) to (he water, Stir well am! 
replace, the wool. Bail for half vui hour. Oe.easionally ]u’ess ilu* woul 
into the liquid, hut, do not stir. 

R(*nu)ve the, wool from the mixture, rinse w(‘ll iti lukewarm wah*r 
ami dry. The* wool taay also h(‘ hd't iu the dye until the* liquid is 
cold. This gives a, flarker (!olour. 

TVa»se the hxise wool slightly whWe drying. Skeins of spun \\o(d 
are sliaken well and hung up to dry. 

outice dye is (ijuivalent to 3 T. 

1 ounce glauher salts is eqiiivalent to 2 T. 

1 ounce acetic acid is efjulvalent to 2 T. 




Tin A.sn \\ oui,. 


("itrcllfig M WociL' . 

Viif liif‘ fiifiliiiif n^ win*t a {aiir of wool nnuiars i'^ 

T!tr:">t‘ «>f‘ naiaiigiilar IwiartlH, wliirh |uata*s of Ifadiar with 

fiiia ^\i!'i‘ toaih lui\a biaai liailail, VirM. tmne tlio wooj well ainl iviiHn‘a 
ran and Hiaaln, To h*as<% firioly hold a liaiidfiil of wtad in fho 
iofi liiiio! aio! inill out .^laail aitonuitH with ihv Jianil. 

Hold MIM* wtiol ranlor in iho iofi hand \\\iU ilo' fa«’iiU4' npwai'ils. 

PhoT a >inan ?|uantify of wool on llio oardor. Hold flo* <dlo*r <’ardor 
io fh«‘ jTtrhl hand w'iHi fho loolh fac*ing doMowards (I) and 
rard iho woo! hy liKhily drawing the top oardor <na‘r iho low(*r 
010* aho!]l Idnir iiiuos, Hono^vo ilui wool I'roin Ho* lowor (*ard(‘r hy 
t*ar<liiig in iho ofipt^^dlo dinadioii. All <ho wcad is now on l!i«‘ upfaw 
ranltoa Again lightly card four tiinasand Wuni rornovo Hio wool from 
tlio top oar<lor: <'ard again and rotnovo iho wool lrt)nj both oaialors, 1 ho 
wool is now ill a small roll: r<di lightly along the teeth id ono ot the 
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Fia. 3,—Showing how the throad in j{}iiUHi 


(N'^r HMli 


oa.nlors. T1 h‘ of the wool Lh iikM ituporfaul. SitK’o. iinifono 

rolls faoilitalo it is advisable to prarlioo iiolil I1 h‘ rolls 

are |)prfeet. 

The Spinning of Wool and the Spiiinini^ Wlieel. 

By Hio spiiiuiiig' of wool or other fibre is intrant I hat sluu'i hoiyllis 
oi: wool or hire' are joiiual into tnie long thread <jf unifonu thirknc'ss. 
in l.lu‘ spinning fjroeess short lengths of raw inali‘riui are lighlly 
ivvishal iogtdber. 1'his process is (auusiderahly faeilitai( mI by ihe 
natnral erinip {?f I In* W(M)1, 

following a,re ike e.hiid* parts of a s])inning wheel (Idg. 2):- 
,1. Tin* wIhm'B wliieh is rotated l)y the inMulle. 

2 . ddH‘ s[)indle, a metal tnlu* which liidds tlie flyer and fhe bobbin 
in position. It. is si^cainai to the s[)indb^ supjHJrbs with pitaars of 
leather. spiiidle Inis an trye at oin» end through whieli tin* wool 

is f)assed Indore it is wound round tlu‘. Iwbbin. 

r‘b fl>‘er, a borseshocs-shupinl pieia* of wocn! with sumII hooks 

4ilong (aieh. arm. ddie hooks regulatt* the winding of (he wool on to 
tlie bo])i)in* 

^ 4. The bobbin, around which, tlu^ spun wmil is wound. It is essen» 
tial for the hohl>in to revolve smoothly rouml the spindlt* so that it 
may wind the wool as it ivS being spun, 

5. The bobbin screw or wheel, over whieh one end <4 the driving 
C'ord passes. 


G. The driving ewd, which. coMiects the spindle with ilie ilriving 
wheeL It consists of o-ne piece of tightty twisted string. The cord 
IS fixed round the wheel in the following way; Loosen the tensioti 
screw at the front of the spinniM wheel so as to move the spindh* as 
close to the wheel as possible, T^ke a long piece of stringN put this 
round the largy wheel, then round the small wluad, of tlio bobbin, 
thenonoe again roimd the Urge wheel and then round the small 
wheel ni the flyer. Tic the two ends of the string seinirely iu a saiUrls 
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uihI torefin^Au* twist wifi t'heTi vnh jsloii^^ 111 is wociL 

Jlolcl iho wool ai^niio between tlie r%bt. ihiuub nin! ro!*efinj’’er a.i 
the eiul of Uie twist atul draw out more wool i'roin the CNiriUni lump 
with ih(‘ ri.u'ht hand. Kepeat tliLs process slowly, keeptni*’ the wluud 
revolviipu* liy imuuis of the treadle. Do not hurry, as iim Ihreail 
will ho more likely to break, and do not attempt to iho thread 
too fim‘ at i he beftuunin^. 

Whim ih(\se moviumuiis have been mastered, try dnuviuj^’ (uii lar,i»‘(u- 
]>i(U’.i^s of wool from the <*.arded lump. TliLs accelerates the spiunin.w 
and o‘iv(\s a more (oaui thread, 

Wluui om^ piiM’c of car<led wool lias lieen spun, a fresli supply of: 
wool is joiiunl as alriuidy described. 

With a li1ij(‘ praeDhau tlie inoveinents of tlie hands and feel, will 
form a continuous rhythm and it is only in iliis way that an won 
tiinuid (uui be spun. 

As oiH‘ siaddon of the Iwbbin becomes full, remove^ the wool From 
the Iasi, hook and hook it round the next. In this way tin* wool is 
evenly distribiitml. 

Too fast treadling’ will cause tlie wool to twist ioo much wilh 
tlie result that it will become knotted, ’'I'liis will also happcui if the 
driving' belt is too slack. The tension S(‘rew should iiien he ii|]^hiened. 
The wool is also inclined to knot if held ioo tiglitly by tlie left hand 
which prevents it from being easily wound on to the bolibin. If, 
on the other liand, tlie wool is underspun, x.e,, when it is noi 
sufficiently iovisted, due to ibe hobliiuks revolving too rapidly, the 
driving belt must be slackemal by loosening the tension screw. If 
the thread breaks, join in llio sairie way as wlicm starfing tin a mwv 
roll. . ’ , ■ . , " 

When two-ply wool is desired, two rulJ liobldns of w(H) 1 arc first 
spun. Place the Imlibins in two He]mnite (‘.ontainers on the^^hmr, pass 
tile ends of both threads through the hole at the end ofindie, 
round the hooks, and tlnui lie them round the bolihiu of ilu' spinning 
wheel. Ope.rate the treadle as before; the large wluud must, however, 
revolve to the left, d'he two threailB are held lightly with the left 
hand. 

When the bobliin is full, tlie wool is wound into skeins on a. skeiif 
winder, the reason being that this facilitates waHhlng- or dyeing* of 
the wcK)l and tlie calculation of the amount of wool recpiired. Hid'ore 
removing a skein of wool from the akein winder, it must be tied 
together in four places to prevent tho wool from becoming tangled 
when it is washed. 

For winding the wool into skeins, an efieetive contrivance (‘a,n 
made with a board and two wooden pegs (Fig. 4). Drive the pegs 
into the board 18 inches apart; each thread will then be one yard in 

.'/length. 

How to Wash Spun Wool. 

The spun wool is washed in order to remove all grease and impurity. 
Soak the skeins for 20 to 30 .miniites in lukewarm soupy water; 
ammonia may be added if the wool is very griuisy* To wash the wool, 
it must be carefully squeezed in the water. Einsa well and hang uf» 
to dry. .If the wool is to be dyed in the spun condition, it will now 
be ready for the dyeing process. If the wool is to be used in tlie white 
state, it is now ready for use. The wool spun by a beginner is unlikely 
to be suitable for knitting purposes or dress materiala, but will lie 
suitable for floor rugs and possibly for blankets, 

{N,B .—Addresses for firms from whom dyes, wool carderB auul vspiu- 
ning wheels are obtainable will be furnished by the Senior llome 
Economic.s Officer, Department of Agriculture, on recjucst.) 
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Price Review for October 1946.* 

l>vvidn(Ha Fruit, Aprii'oi.s, |nnifheH uii<l clierries vvere offered in 
Honill <|uiuiiities iowurds the etui of the nionili, and higli. prices were 
realis^eil. . ^ . . 

(JitruH FruiL—Allhongb tlie rnurkets were well supplied with. 
oran^eBj the denuuul oxcteecltni the supply. Biuall cunsigximentB of 
imurLjitns and lenuiUH reacdicd the markein. 

Tfuiiieal Fruit sopply of papaws was especially large, 
and in Home cusob the markets were glutted with over-ripe conaign- 
menls vliich caustnl a decreaHo in prices. PinoappjleB and granadillaa 
were oOVred in modeniie (piantities. Bananas were scarce and dear. 
ih\ the Oape Town market the prices of banana.s increased from 
Bbs, 5(1* per crate in Keptember to TBs. lOd. per crate in October; on 
tin* rIoimunt?sburg market from 20s, (id. to 28s. 6d.; and on the Pre¬ 
toria market from BOs. 8d, to 34 b, 6d* 

V{\f/e(aides.~hi cmniparison with the previous month, vegetable 
Hn})pli(*H imu'caHed and prices decreased slightly. 

I'omaioeB were plentiful and prices for good (puality 
fjonsigrunents were high, Sales w^re often weak owing to large quan- 
tliiejs which r(*a(;hed the markets in poor condition. 

Onums.—Onion supplies decreased considerably and prices’ 
sliowed a sharp increase. ’ On the Johannesbiirg market the prices of 
(jape onions increased from 25s. 3d. per bag in Septmber to 28s. Id. 
per bag in.October; on the Cape Town market from 20s. 4d. to 
32b. 5<L; oil the Pretoria market from'23s. 2d. to 24s.; and on the 
Durban mark<‘t from 23s. 3d. to 31s. 8d. 

* Fotatoes and Sweet Potatoes.—The Johannesburg market was 
vwell supplied with lowveld potatoes, while consignments on the other 

'.«V'' *ill priees memtioned are aversiges., 
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inark(‘(s were nuxlaraie. On all the iiuirkets lua-xitinna imiws wars 
itiainiaiiKxl. Th<^ Kupplies of sweet potatoes on 1lH^ tiiarket \ver(‘ sniall 
and pi*i(*(\s 

F()(ldvr.—A\-K and lucerne were well supplied. Oats W(‘re seart-o. 

Poultrjf and Paultry Products, —Egg siipplic3s \v<mv saiisiariorx, 
bui lli (3 (linnand for poultry products exceeded the delivandes. 


Index of Field Crops and Animal 
Products. 

As aiuioiuuaxl in the previoxis issue of Crops and Markets ibis iiubsx 
lias been revised, the amended data being given elsewlnuux in Ibis 
issue. 

IMie most imporiant alterations were Ixroughi ahoui in the gi'oups 
Slaugliier Sioedv and Poultry and Poultry Prodinds In ih(' 
case of Slaugliier vStock ’’ the index was revis(‘d us from May PM l, 
i.e, fi‘om the introduction of the Meat Control S<‘ln‘mm An iidjusf- 
nieiit ln‘tween. slaughter stock prices before and sima* iln* coming ijilo 
operation of the sclienie had to be brought about as slaughiiu’ sto<d< 
iii controlled areas is at present sold on the basis oi‘ carcase wt‘ighi 
(warm weight) and grade, whereas before the iuii’odmdjon ot! tin* 
scheme slaughter stock (with the exception of Ihi* Durban marked) 
was sold on an estimated slaughtered 'weight c// the hoof an<l tin* 
(pioied prices iindiuled tlie receipts from offal ajid hide ami skin.’ In 
oi'der to get pri(*es ou a comparable basis during the ajiplicaiitm of the 
s(‘lienie, the n(*t r(*c(‘ipt,s for off'al, hide a,nd vskiu hud also to be 
iu(dud(‘d. A. eertuin arbitrary amount was thus iaken into accouul 
at the tiiiie. Since then, however, more a(UMirai(3 daia. concerning 
receipts from offal, hide and vskin luivi* become available, on Ihe hiisis 
of w(iiel) tile index foi' slaughter stock has lanm raiscnl as from Msiy 
IDd-'l. The raised iudiixes are only a few poinis higher than tin* 
previous, but^ main*, no appreciable dilTeremie. 

in compiling the Index for Poultry and Poultry Products ” 
(*gg pri('es were re]>la.c,{*(l by the prices of a nnm^ representaiivt* giade 
of eggs a,ml the re,visi*d index dilfers eonsiileruhly from the previous. 
The tendency, however, remains the same, and, besides, the group 
constitutes only a small weight in the total ((i per cent.), so that tin* 
combined index is influenced ver^^ little by the alteration. Small 
changes were also brought about in the ease of a few of tin* other 
groups, the indexes being only slightly changed, or not at all. 

From the table it ap])ears. that the combined indt*x jnciijased by 
three points, from 197 in September to 200 in October. Hence tlu*r(* 
was a hundred per cent, increase since the basic period 1900-^17-“- 
ID^W-dO. The most important increases appeared in (a) tint grou]) 
‘‘ Other Agri(uiltural Crops ’h viis. from 351 to 305 as a result of a,n 
increuvse in the prices of potatoes, sweet potatoes and onions; (h) tlu‘ 
group '' Pastoral Products vk. from 103 to 170, due eHpe(dalIy to 
a further increuvse in wmol prices; and (c) the group ‘‘ Slaughter 
Stock vij?5. from 193 to 201, due to a further seasonal rise in lint 
prices of slaughter cattle. 

The only important decline occurred in The group Hay ’A viz. 
Trom 183 to 166. 

Prices of Dairy Products, 1946/47 Season. 

Butberfat and CheesemUh Prices .—XovemlH'.r 1!»45 tli« banic. 

S rodticers’ price for Ijutterfat was fixed'at Is. lid., Is. 9d. aud Is. 7d.. 
). for 1st, 2Bd and 3rd grade b^ttefat, respectively, and far ebeeae- 
ipitk at 10|.d. per gallon (dr^Ssi .4|[d. per Ife. butterf'at). These prices 
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wvtv oil iIm* inve*Hiignit(Hi into the cosis of pro- 

(liH'lina ul' rial iinlk, ociveritig tha year .HM 4 « 4 r). 

ihie |{i abiiortaaily |Kior eonditioiiB whioli prevailed from 
Nouotihi*!' iHilil FehrtUiry the otiipui oi: halier aod elu^esi? 

attHMiuied lo «miy alioiitt 75 per eeet. of tliai ciuriiig the cfonesjHauliiig 
meaths idi {'oasetpieiiily ihe priifeB were revi(jwed agaaii, 

am! iIm' price <»f cheese-mtlk waB raiBod as from I February f)y Jii 
per .yalhui, and lhal ef buiterfat by 2d. per lb. 

Si}ice PMI-bl (Ihe seuBoii covered by the survey) Ihe costs 
iiMU'cased apjH’(‘cialdy, eHpec.u'uIly the cost of feeds. The prodm-ers’ 
prif'c of mealies has been raised from 17 b/C d. per hag to 22s. (>d. 
(fi'om lo 2ns. bd. when purcdiascHl). The pri(‘es of feed oats and 
barley will g() up aiaiut 20 per cent, as from the I iNnvember 1940, 
while. {Ih‘ pri<a‘S <if ollnu' feeds have also advanced slightly. Tlu^ 
hulk <»f llt<‘ hiiderfal f)roductioM has not been alfec'ted to the sanu^ 
exient us in (he ease of cheese-milk by the ineixsise in the cost of 
f(‘e(ls, bui luu'e (he re<‘eut withdrawal of the railway n‘bate on (u-eam 
again eonsiilutes an important increase in the cost. 

(hi the basis of ihese higher costs the basic ])rice of biittcrfat 
bus been raised by a, further Id, per lb. as from 1 November 1940, 
(o 2s. 2d., 2s. iuhI Is. lOd. per lb. for M, 2nd and Ord grade butter- 
fat respe(div(‘Iy, and that of cheesemilk by a further Jd. per gallon 
to il.ld, (or 2s. Tid. per Ib. butterfat). 

llte i*rice of (lonaerising the case in the ])ast, the 

Id. per gallon diffeixmee l)etween the producers^ ])ric‘e of condensing 
milk a!ul that of elmesemilk in favour of the former was 3naint:ained, 
and ihe producers’ price for milk was therefore fixed at ]2;j:<l. p(»r 
gallon (or 2s. lOd. ]jer lb. butterfat) as from 1 November 1940. 

Butter and (dieeM Prices ,—A tb-orougli investigation into the 
costs of pixaluetiou of butter and cheese was undertaken jointly by 
the National M'ark(4.ing (louneil and the Dairy Industry (kmtrol 
Hoard. The survey covenul the 1944-45 season. 

On tile basis of information thus obtained Hie nianufueturers’ 
margins in tlie 1940-47 season were dtdermined by allowing for 
imweases in emdain (*ost items since 1944-45, Oovaumineni was, 

liowt‘V(‘r, not willing to increase the wholesale and retail pri(‘e of 
eri'amt'ry butt(‘v. (Consequently, these prices remain nn.('hang(‘d, viz. 
2s. 2d., 2s. and Is. lOd. per lb. wholesale for 1st, 2nd and 9)rd grade 
saltial hnlter, res])eetiv(dy, and 2s, 4d,, 2k. 2(1. and 2s. per Ih. ndail. 
Tli(‘ iner(‘as(»(l (‘osts of production and the higher ])ri(a‘s For butterfat 
will (‘onsetjiKmlly he covered by a further (Tovenuuent subsidy. In 
debu'inining the pri<*,e of cheese, caleulatioiLs were based in the ])a,st. 
on “ nnd<‘rrun ” and shrinkage of 12 per carnt., i.e. 100 gallons of 
milk yield <S8 lb. of cheese.On the basis of more recent data obtained 
and owing to the fact that cheese experiences a faster turnover at 
prestmi, it w'as decided to reduce this per(*nntage to It) per emu. 
and in this way cover the increased cost of manufacture. Thf^refore 
the wh(d(\sal(i nnd retail prices of cheese also remain umdiunged, viz. 
us follows : .. 

(heddur, wholesale.—Is. 7d., Is. Cd. and Is, 4d. f»er lb. for 
1st, 2iid and 4rd grade, respectively, for quantities of 12 Ib. and 
more; and retail: Is. lOd., la. 9d. and la. 7d, por lb. 

(louda, wholesale,—la. 7d. for 1st grade; and retail: Is. iOd. 
for 1st grade. 

Winter Premiums .—The same premiums as were paid last 
s(nsou will again he paid on butterfat and cheese-milk, viz. 4d. per 
Ih. Imtterfat, and 2d. per gallon cheese-milk during Jnne, and Od. per 
.Jb. buiterfat and 2Jd. per gallon"che8eemilk as from J uly until; Qctol)er. 
For further rnirticulars, see Gmemrmnt GazfMe of 1 November 
1940, ■ . , 
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Deei'mfn'.r 


.Far,MING IN' South AE,TiicA 


Agricultural Conditions in the Union 
during October, 1946. 

Rai.nfaJL —Scattered showers occurred tliroujji-liout (he curiHiii’y 
aiul hroug'ht relief everyhere. On the highvehl ami nortlKO’e parts 
of tlie Transvaal, however, drought conditions still prevaJhal. 

Fa.rt-u.rf'fi .—The widespread occurrence of sliowcj’s of rain caus(.ul 
pa storms in ini})]‘ove in general, but in certain parts sucli a,s (lie nortli- 
wesUnn Oap(^ Ib'ovince, the Karoo and over the whoh^ of the 1h*a.nS” 
vaal soaking rains were necevssary in order to ]>rouioit‘ (juick growth. 

(condition of stock was generally fair, esfxM-ially in 
paris w.lun'(‘ rain iVll, Jnunpy skin disease still (xanirred in several, 
parts of the ('ap(‘- Lh'oviiice and Transvaal. Other siotjk diseases were 
quiet. 

drops. .Fxce])t for damage caused by hail in <*(‘riain ]!arts (d’ 

the Easlern Free State winter cereal crops in general wro'c vovy pro¬ 
mising and good harvests were expected. Where rain, 0 (;(?nrroil, 
fanners were busy ploughing and planting foi* summer cereals. 


Maximum Prices of Eggs. 

The maximum wholesale and retail prices ofa^ggs in. controlled areas 
as fixed on 9 August 1f)4() (vsee Crops and Alarkcls of S(‘pteml)t‘r .194b) 
have been imaxuistul all round by 34. per dozen for eardi grade as 
from 2b Octolu'r (vSee Government Ga:ettc Civtraordinary of 

23 October 19‘l(i.) 


The Prices of Wheat for the Season 
1946/47. 


Ah announced l)y the ((overinnent.in a press sta.(enuini isHU(*d on 17 
A]»ril Jf)4(h the produ(H*rs' pric<* of wheat basic f)ri<‘e plus s\d)~ 
sidy) was increased l)y 3s, pei‘ hog for class B gra<le I wheat in the 
1.94b“47 scmson, with corresponding increascB for the other (‘hisses and 
grades of wluuii. P?’oduc.(n\s’ prices for wheat in bags will therefore 
he as follows: — 


Glass A. Class JL Class C\ 


s, cl. S. (1. H. (1. 

Grade 1 ... . 41 0 40 0 37 C! 

Grade 2 .. ... 40 *4 39 10 30 10 

Grade 3 .. ... . ..38 10 38 4 35 4 

Grade 4 . ... ^ — 35 9 32 9 

Grade 5 .. ... .. _ 32 9^ , 29 9 

Grade 6 .. ... — 29 2 20 2 



These prices are f.o.r. producer's station and subje(,4; to nn 
agent's (‘ommission of 9d, per bag in each caBc. 

The prodiicerks price was increasc^d in order further to encourage 
the production of wheat. 

Bread.—In Noyember 1945 the price of bicmd was fixed at Td. 
per 32-oz. loaf delivered. As from 17 May 1946 this price was 
changed to GJd. per 29-0^ loaf delivered. For the presemt wsmison th(^ 
price remains unchanged, viz* per 29o55 loaf. The diiferencc 
m the price of bread and the increased producers' price of wheat 
will be contributed^ by form of ^ further 

suwidyi" v.’/’'' •‘' 











Chops and Markets. 


Prices of Oats, Rye and Barley. 

Feed ini; Oafii and Barley,—Ijiist year tlie producer’s price of 
feeding* oats ant! barley (Class B oats and Class C barley) was reduced 
from ios. ()d. per bag (150 lb.) to 12s. Td., the latter price being 
bastMl on Ihe stdling price of mealies, and the feeding value of oats 
and l)arley as (tonipared with that of mealies. This principle was 
inirodii(*cd as a result of the large oat and barley camps of the pre* 
vious s(‘nsou and ihc c3^(‘eptionaily large carry-over in October 1944. 
Mealies were then also still plentiful. 

Sin(‘(' ilien ilu* position has changed eonsiderably. At present 
iher(‘ is a gr(*ai shortage of mealies and the demand for feeding oats 
and barley has inennnsed. Furthermore, the producer’s price for 
meali(‘s lias Imhui iincreased fro,m 19s, to 22s. 6d, per bag, while the 
selling pri('(‘ has hetm raised by only Is. per bag, the Government 
subsidy htdiig in (‘reused from 2s. (id, to 5s, per bag. 

’Fo bus(‘ tlu' price of oats and' barley on the vselling price of 
implies for the ])resent season would thus unduly penalize the pro- 
(lu(u*rs eon(au'ned. T'hcsc products are not subsidized and are also 
subjcH't to iiKU’cases in the cost of production. In view of the scarcity 
of feeds, these cereals are also greatly needed and a certain amount 
of encouragement seems justifiable. lienee the prices were increased 
t<^ 15s. (id. per bag for grade 1 in each case for tiie present season. 

Maltlny Baidey (Class A and B).—A great shortage of malting 
barley still exists. This crop is largely grown on irrigated land and 
as a result of the current high prices for lucerne hay the production 
tends to decline. An increase in price is therefore desirable and 
prices consequently were increased for the 194(5-47 season by 4.8, per 
bug, viz., to 25.S. per hag for Class A, grade 1. 

Barley-wheat seed is very pojmlar for the grow¬ 
ing of green feed. Only very small quantities of seed ave, however, 
hcdiig prodiH^ed and some encouragtnuent seennul necessary, Heiute 
the prodiuavrvs’ price for the present season has hemi increased by 
Ts. (id. j)er hag (200 lb.) to 8()s. per hag. 

7<!,>/e.--^»J)uring tbe war years rye bread became an important sub- 
si linte for wheaten bread. As a result of the shortage of .wheat and 
llie fiici tiiat rye does .not compete directly with wheat since it can 
he grown to advantage in certain sandy areas where w’heat pro- 
diuiiion is very uncertain, the producers’ price for rye for the coming 
season has also been increased, viz,, from 25s. to 27 b. (id. per bag 
(200 lb.), grade 1. 

The ])roducervs’ price for the different grades and classes 
of winter cereals ^vill therefore be as follows for the 1946-47 season: 


Rye. 

s. d. 


Grade 1 ... 

, . , ., / .. 


. 27 

0 

Grade 2 ... 



... ... 26 

6- 

Grade 8 ... 

Barley. 

... ... 25 

0 


Class A. 

Clau B. 

Class C. 

Chm 1). 


8. d. 

s, d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Crade 1 ... 

25 0 

24 0 

15 6 

30 0 

(Jrade 2 ... 

23 6 

22 G 

15 0 

29 0 

Grade ... 

22 6 

22 0 

14 0 

%■ . 

27, 6 










Pakmini,' m SouTK Afiiica 


Dcccmhi'}* 19‘l(! 


Oat^. 

CJas,^ /I. ' (Jlas^ B, 

B. d. B, d. 

C^rude 1... 16 0 ' 15 0 

{{nuh LP. .. 15 0 , 15 0 

(Ira do ■. — 14 0 

Idio abnvo-|>ri(‘os are f.o.r. and are per ba<.»' dI:' 156 lU., (‘\(*(‘pi in 
tiio east‘ of lyo and CJla^^s I) barley v\diere it is per bay’ of LdH) lb. 

(’orrosfHiiidiiiy liiyher selliiiy’ |>riees were also fixed lor ilie abovi* 
a inb'r (aoA'als. In tise ease of oats the selliiiy’ price is Is, 6d. fKO’ bay 
l(‘ss wb(M‘(‘ i( is iKTuylit as stock feed. 

For full pariic’ulai’s see GovcnimeiiL (lazette of 25 ()cio!)(rr 1046 . 


Index of Prices of Field Crops and Animal Products. 

(Hanicj period 1930-37 to 19^^8-39^100.) 


SkaHUN 
(1 July tu 
:U) JuKiS). 


VVHUUSTH; 

. 

I !);r)-4<). 

■UM.()4t. 

nor 4‘i. 

1102-411. 

.UM:{4J. 

U144 Uf). 

U)4r> -40. 

iior> ' “ 

January. 

Fuhriiary. 

.Marcth. 

April. 

May. 

Juno.. 

July. 

AURUHt. 

Su.pauubar. 

Odtohur. 

■N'ovciiulKir. 

DtiCiunbur. 

Jaiuiary. 

February. 

jVlaroh. 

April...... 

May. 

JUU(i. 

July...... 

Aiigus^t... 

Sopte-mbor. 

Oca)h{!r,.. 


SUUIUHT 

Will fur 

Uay. 

Of her 
Ib'ld 

l*nHf,(H‘al 

Dairy 

Slaiiidifur 

I’uullry 

atul 

f i(»m“ 

utvroalH. 

(M/ruals, 

prutlucfs. 

protliicl.H. 

Htuuk'.,.. 

pt»ultr.\ 

biuuii 




mupH. 


pruilU('l:i, 

iud(‘,y. 

■■ (a) , 

ih\ 

(r) 

, , 67) 

:.:(p:. 

Ml 

. M .. 

On 


' U) 

IH 

o 

o 

31 

6 

17 

6 

100 

02 

100 

oil 

80 

70 

102 

106 

0! 

03 

SO 

114 

77.- 

Of) 

115 

105 

106 

80 

iOJ. 

Ids 

120 

106 

156 

102 

IPS 

i 10 

103 

100 

120 

11 1 

116 

2o:{ 

102 

131 

135 

136 

121 

! no 

ir>7 

141 

150 

122 

147 

las 

167 

147 

170 

186 . 

167 

212 

1,22 

151 

1K5 

188 

150 

IHH , 

186 

160 

281 

122 

177 

178 

isi 

164 

201 

104 

164 

612 

118 

108 

181- : 

170 

170 

IS4 ‘ 

186 . 

177 ■ 

*250 

122 

. 150 '■ 

178 

,' "lOO,' ' 

163 

ISI 

186 

171 

265 

.12,2 

180 

177 

217 

165 

184 

186 

182 

,245 : 

122 

180 

177 

',.'■,■233. .". 

166 

184 

186 

176..;. 

■■■ ■246-:' 

' 122 '• 

180 

176 

■" "-EbO 

IflS' 

,U>H 

186 

173 

■■ 288■ 

122 

184 

170 

■' ,'. 273' . 

." 172 

HIM 

186 

100 

■■ ■■ - fP^O ' 

123 

181 

176 

'275 ■■' 

174 

\m 

186 

101 

316 

118 

2i0 

ISO 

188 

170 

108 

186 

101 

330 

118 

210 

'18,5 

162 

1 60 

19S 

1H6 

187 

368 

118 

210 

180 

140 

170 

108 

186 

180 

371 

U8 

210 

102 

147 

171 

11)8 

104. 

104 

380 

118 

20*1 

.■'loir 

! 53 

172 .■ 

11)8 

104 

104 

337 

117 

204 

■102 ■; 

177 ' 

/','172 

• 11)8 

194 

101 

347 

UH 

204 

'■■",'187'' ' 

■204'' 

ir" 

108 

104 

158 

305 

118 

ISO 

' ■■ .183 " 

■"''224 '.' 

108 

104 

160 

280 

118 

1.86 

1 180 

24"1. "■; 

in 

lOS 

104 

176 

208 

1 18 

186 

■■ '170 : ■■■: 

270 

' 474 

240 

104 

170 

284 

no 

186 

I''.: 470",''V 

280 , 

183 

240 

104 

178 

287 

no 

21.s 

177 

260 

! 8.3 

245 

104 

182 

303 

120 

231 

isi , 

103 

182 

242 

104 

181 

S19 

120 

231 

1 ISO 

164 

181. 

un 

104 

--Ait. ' 

$51 

,168 

231 

103 

156 

107 

240 

104 

im 

»e5', : 

170 

231 

201 

^ 155 

200 


{(£) Maizo and kalUrconi. 
(d) Wheat, oatH and )*yo. 
{c) .buci^rno ami bur bay. 


(#) Potato^ 


(/■) iPillcrral, riictw*. luiUc anJ 
coiMbaiHiniil milk. 

(it) Cal I In, Hlmui) and fUP'H. 

(/O Cuwh^, turknjrt :Ui<l 
























^ ^ICkoi\S AFB MaBKETLV 

Average, Prices of Cabbages^* Cauliflower and Tomatoes on Municipal 

Markets* 


Cabbages (Bag), (g) 


CaTTLIHiOWEB (Bag), (u) 


Tomatobs (Trays 15 lb.). 


SlASOI 
(1 July to 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Cape 

Town. 

I " 


i 


Cape 

Town. 




Johannesburg. 



so June). 

Durban. 

uesburg. 

Durban. 

' N.M. 

! No. 1. 

Other. 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban, 


a. d. 

8, d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

s, d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d.' 

1938-89. 1 

8 10 

3 0 

3 

10 

3 

0 

1 8 

3 5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

1,0 

1940-41. 

5 10 

4, 8 

7 

1 

a 

11 

4 3 

5 a 

2 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1941-42. 

8 10 

,5 5 

[ 11 

5 

5 

9 

5 7 

7 11 

3 

1 

1 

9 

2 

8 

^ 1 

6 

1942-43....... 

5 6 

6 11 

9 

1 

5 

0 

5 9 

7 6 

3 

4 

1 

10 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1948-44. 

11 1 

7 4 

17 

6 

9 

2 

6 2 

12 1 

5 

5 

1 2 

9 

3 

7 

^ 2 

0 

1944-45. 

9 7 

6 11 

18 

6 

7 

5' 

6 6 

9 8 

4 

1 

2 

0 

2 

10 

1 

9 

iDin-K,;....... 

1915— 

10 1 

7 , 1, 

10 11 

8 

4 i 

6 5 

11 1 

; 4 

11 

2 

4 


4 

: 1 


January... 

8 0 

4 9 

16 

8 

6 

3 


— 

6 

1 

^ 2 

6 

I 2 

7 

2 

2 

February. 

7 8' 

8 0 

22 

4 

9 

5 

6 11 

»— 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

March... 

8 '6 

10 5 

24 

1 

8 

8 

.— 

8 0 

8 

4 

1 

5 


6 

2 

4 

April... 

.8 7 

7 11 

14 

8 

7 

7 

9 7 

n 4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

May.,... 

7 6 

5 4 

11 

2 

7 

8 

6 5 

10 10 

4 

0 

1 

10 

2 

4 

1 

It) 

.June.,...,.... 

8 11 

4 8 

10 

6 

11 

7 

7 7 

14 10 

3 

11 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

July........... 

12 2 

5 4 

11 

0 

12 

3 

5 7 

11 0 1 

3 

7 

1 

ID 

2 

9 

1 

2 

Auffuat. 

12 0 

9 7 

8 11 

10 

0 

8 2 

12 3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

September.*,... 

12' 2 

11 7 

to 

8 

U 

8 

9 6 I 

14 10 

6 

7 

3 

10 

1 

10 

October. 

10 1 

12 1 

16 

8, 

17 

0 

5 9 

11 0 

6 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

H 

November..... 

10 9 

9 11 

16 

0 

12 

9 

8 6 

— 

5 

7 

2 

8 

4 

0 

1 

b 

Desember. 

1946— 

14 2 

9 10 

17 

7 

26 

0 

3 0 

— 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

11 

1 

1 

January.'. 

0 7 

8 0 

14 

8 

14 

5 

9 0 

— 

4 

3 

1 

10 

2 

6 

1 

3“ 

February...... 

7 8 

9 1 

18 

1 

10 

10 

6 6 

— 

4 

2 

1 

7 

1 

11 

1 

3 

March. 

8 11 

7 a 

14 

4 

7 

2 

9 8 

■.,8 4 

6 

2 

8 

8 

2 

6 

1 

6 

April.. 

9 10 

5 B 

9 

0 

6 

7 

15 4 

12 4 

8 

1 

3 

6 

■0 

8' 

2 

0 

May,.... ... 

8 4 

3 4. 

7 

7 

7 

2 

5 8 

8 11 

6 

3 

*2 

11 

3 

8 

2 

3 

June . 

5 10 

2 *4 

11 

0 

7 

7 

3 1 

12 1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

10 

1 

5 

July........ . 

7 11 

1 10 

9 

9 

8 

6 


11 a 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

J 

0 

August. 

5 8 , 

2 1 

7 

1 

8 

9 

8 2 

U 1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

It 

0 

0 

September . 

■ , 4 11 

2' 5 

5 

8 

• 9 

6 

4 0 

13 7 

3 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

1 

I 

October...,, ,.. 

5 « 

8 0 

7 

0 

15 

10 

5 (I 

12 0 

4 

r» 

1 

9 

2 

8 

0 

U 


(a) Weighfcs of bags vary, but on the average are approx imately as follows: For cabbages—Johanaosburg, 350 
tb.! Cape Town, 105 lb. j and Durban, 90 lb. For cauliflower-—Johannesburg, 100 lb.; Capo Town, m 
and Burban, 85 lb. 


Average Prices of Green Beans, Green Peas and Carrots on Municipal 

Markets* 


Smsoir 
(l Jniy to 

80 June.) 

Geekn Beans (Poolcet 20 !b.). 

Omen Peas (Pocket 20 ib.). 

CAitiiOTS (Bag). 

(a). 


Johan¬ 
nesburg, , 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg, 

Cape 

Town. 

Durban. 

Johan¬ 

nesburg. 

Capo 

Town. 

Burt 

» 

0. 

d. 

8 . 

(!, 

s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

0.' 

d. 

B. 

d. 

a, 

it 

1038-89. 

1 

8 

. 2 

8 

2 

0 

2 

4. 

3 

9 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 

6 

e 

1 

1940-41..,..,. 

1 

11 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

0 

4 

2 

a 

5 

9 

4 11 

13 

4 

19^1-42... 

2 

7 

8 

10 

2 

6 

B 

11 

3 

8 

8 

4 

8 

5 

8 11 

17 

2 

1942-43....... 

3 

1 

4 

8 

3 

0 

3 

8 

2 

10 

3 

9 

6 

1 

8 

9 

IB 

2 

1943-44. 

S 

8 

4 

11 

3 

0 

4 

11- 

4 

10 

' 4 

11 

9 

11 

11 

1 

20 

2. 

1944-#5....'.., 

3 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

5 

5' 

B 

3 

9 

ri 

39 

10 

1 

■' 1945-^:(.;. . 

3 

4 

4 

7 

3 

6 

5 

11 

7 

2 

6 

1 

8 

10 

11 

4 

17 

194.5— 



















January..,,,,. 

1 

10 

0 

11 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

9 

6 

7 

7 

7 

S 

1 

10 

2 

February. 

1 

7 

8 

4 

' 2 

8 

5 

5 

6 

9 

7 

4 

7 

B 

6 

11 

19 

1 

March. 

2 

3 

4 

11 

2 

6 

7 

7 

12 

0 

6 

■7 

0 

5 

6 

3 

25 

4 

April.,,.* 

1 

11 

2 

8 

1 

10 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 

9 

10 

6 

May.. 

8 

3 

5. 

8 

2 

S 

5 

9 

9 11 

3 

1 

9 

5 

8 

7 

21 

6 

■ Juno.... 

4 

8 

4 

2 

5 

0 

4 

9 

7 

9 

8 

a 

10 

0 

10 

lO' 

13 

9 

July. 

9 

10 

7 

10 

5 

10 

8 

2 . 

11 

7 

a 

8 

10 

3 

16 

4 

20 

11 

August. 

7 

4 

6 

4 

6 

10 

6 

8 

7 

10 

5 

5 

18 

4 

17 

n 

12 

!) 

Htiptoinber..... 

3 

1 

5 

9 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 ■ 

2 

4 

. 7 

5 

32 

H 

16 

H 

October. 

3 

8 

5 

4 

' 4 

9 

4 

4, 

8 

6 

7 


, 9 

6 

9 

10 

20 

11 

November. 

1 

6 

S 

4' 

2 

4 

9 

0 

■ 4 

0 

9 

4 

■ 9 

8 

8 

8 

16 

4 

December. 

2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8 

12 

1 



12 

5 

10 

9 

7 

10 

13 

10 

1946— 

















January... 

3 

4 

1 

11 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 11 

14 

7 

9 

8 

• 6 

2 

16 

0 

February...... 

1 

11 


2 

3 

6 

.5 


6 

4 

7 

a 

.7 

U 

. 14 

1 

March.. 

2 

10 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

1 

- 


3 

4 

8 

10 

8 

1 ■ 

2a 10 

April, , 
May. 

2 

7 

3 

4 

8 

1 

5 

7 

— 

4 

10 

10 

2 

9 

3 

24* 

2 

• 1 

9 

8 

0 

2 

2 

7 

2 

a 10 

6 

10 

7 

1 

6 

3 

38 

8 

June . 

1 

10 

2 

0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

4 

1 

5 

7 

4 

2 

7 

6 

13 

7 

July . 

3 

2 

. 1 

11 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

6 

a 

4 

8 

8 

4 

a 

7 

10 

) 

August . 

6 

8 

4 

2 

6 

6 

.. 5 

10 

5 

0 

4 

9 

4 

5 

3 

8 

n 

Beptemb(5r. .... 

6 

6 

7 

5 

6 

4 

■,5 

0 

4 11 


1 

8 

? 

3 

2 

30 

11 

October. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

2 

■ -'S' 

S' 

■ 2 

6 

f) 

7 

4 

7 

4 

1 

9 

7 


Weights of bags vary, but on the average ate approximately as foUows i—Johannesburg, Tio lb. rCapi" 
Town, 90 3b,; and Durban, 120 lb. 
























































J' All,MING IN South AfricJA * , Pecernher 194G 


Index of Prices Paid for Farming I^equisites. 


Year and 
Month. 

Imple¬ 

ments. 

(a) 

Ferti- 

lizers. 

(0 

Fuel, 

(0 

Bags. 

(d) 

Feeds. 

(e) 

Fencing 
Material. 

(/) 

Dips 

and 

Sj)rays. 

ig) 

Building 

M'aterial. 

(A) 

Basis-— 









1936-38... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1942. 

123 

157 

140 

206 

136 

229 

... 117 

168 

1943. 

144 

171 

154 

237 

152 

239 

127 

179 

1944. 

161 

184 

156 

307 

166 

240 

134 

184 

1946— 









January... 

159 

204 

li>6 

310 

162 

225 

136 

:iHl 

April. 

159 

204 

166 

311 

163 

224 

136 

181 

oMy... 

169 

204 

166 

321 

169 

225 

135 

IHO 

October.... 

169 

204 

146 

321 

166 

225 

136 

179 

1946— 









January,.. 

155 

204 

146 

314 

168 

218 ■ 

135 

174 

April. 

July. 

152 

204 

146 

304 

163 

213 

134 

1.74 

152 

199 

130 

308 

167 

2M 

131 

I7ti 

Oct. (j).... 

153 

199 

131 

30S 

163 

215 

134 

177 


The following is the composition of the above groups. (The items are weighted acH'Citding 
to their respective inportance) 

(cf) Ploughs, planters, seed-drills, harrows, cultivators, ritlgers, mowers, bind(>.rs, hay 
rakivs, silage euttora, hammer mills, separators, windniillH, Hhart*s, latid sides, 
mouldboards, mowers, knives, pitmans, guards. 

(I)) Superphosphate, ammonium sulphate, muriate of potash, 

(c) Petrol, power paraffin, crude oil, grease, lubricating oiL 

{<!) Woolpiujkfl, grain bags, sail twine, binder twine, 

(e) Mealies, oats, Iiumtuo, groundnut oil-cake meal, bonemiml, salt, 

(/) Fencing wire, standards, baling wim* 

■ (g) Pordeanx mijcturo, lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, cyanogas, Cooper^ sheep dip 
Little’s dip, Tixol (jattla dip. 

(il) Corrugated iron, deals, cement, lime, iooring boards. 

(j) Preliminary. 


CI.P.8.8B07—lW.e4-*-^200. 













